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PREFACE. 


Bb.  TJbbbbweo's  OrwndrisM  der  Geachichte  der  Philosaphie^  in  three  parts, 
was  first  published  at  Berlin,  1862  to  '66.  It  met  with  such  approval,  not- 
withstanding the  competition  with  other  able  compends,  that  the  first  part 
has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition  (1871).  Since  Tennemann's  Manual 
(1812,  5th  edition  bj  Wend,  1829),*  no  work  has  appeared  so  well  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  students.  Indeed,  no  work  on  the  subject  contains 
Bach  a  careful  collection  of  authorities  and  citations,  or  so  full  a  bibliogra- 
phical apparatus.  The  opinions  of  the  various  schools  and  their  contrasted 
principles,  as  well  as  the  views  of  individual  philosophers,  are  presented  with 
clearness  and  precision.  This  is  the  great  value  of  the  work.  It  is  not  writ- 
ten, like  some  histories  of  philosophy,  to  propound  or  fortify  the  special 
theories  of  the  author.  It  shows  a  full  mastery  of  the  whole  course  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  with  independent  investigations  and  criticisms.  The  various 
systems  are  given,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  phraseology  of  their  authors,  and 
this  imparts  variety  to  the  style.     It  is  eminently  impartial. 

The  undersigned  selected  it  as  the  best  work  with  which  to  begin  the  philo- 
sophical division  of  their  proposed  Library,  after  a  full  comparison  of  it  with 
other  works  of  its  class,  and  upon  consultation  with  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  about  its  merits.  It  is  more  concise  than  Bitter's  General  Ilistorf/y 
and  more  full  and  authentic  than  Schwegler's  Outline,  which  was  first  pre- 
pared for  an  Encyclopsedia.  The  works  of  Fries,  and  Bixner,  and  Beinhold 
have  been  supplanted  by  more  recent  investigations.  Bitter's  Sisiory  of 
Christian  I^hiloaophy  (1 858-' 59),  though  very  valuable,  covers  only  a  pari 
of  the  ground,  and  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with  the  sources  which 
Ueberweg  so  fully  cites.  The  well-known  history  of  Morell  is  restricted  to 
the  later  European  systems.  The  able  critical  histories  of  modem  philoso- 
phy by  Erdmann  and  Kuno  Fischer  are  limited  in  their  range,  yet  too  ex- 
tended for  our  object.  The  work  with  which  we  most  carefully  compared 
Ueberweg's  Treatise,  was  Professor  Erdmann's  Compend  of  the  Whole  History 

*  Translated  by  Bev.  A.  Johnson,  revised  and  enlarged  by  T.  B.  Morell,  London, 
1852. 


VIU  FBEFAOS. 

of  Philosophy y  in  two  voliunes  (Berlin,  1866).  This  is  the  product  of  a  master 
of  philosophic  systems^  and  it  is  elaborate  in  method,  and  finished  in  styleu 
But  it  is  perhaps  better  fitted  to  complete  than  to  begin  the  studj  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  Its  refined  criticisms  and  its  subtle  transitions  from 
one  system  to  another,  presuppose  considerable  acquaintance  with  recent  Ger- 
man speculations.  And  Professor  Erdmann  himself  generously  expressed  to 
Dr.  Schaff  his  appreciation  of  the  special  value  of  Ueberweg's  Manual,  say- 
ing that  he  always  kept  it  before  him,  and  considered  it  indispensable  ou 
account  of  its  full  literature  of  the  subject. 

This  translation  of  Ueberweg  appears  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  author  himself.  He  has  carefully  revised  the  proofs,  and  given  to 
our  edition  the  benefit  of  his  latest  emendations.  He  did  not  survive  to  see 
the  completion  of  this  work ;  he  died,  after  a  painful  illness  of  seven  weeks, 
June  7,  1871,  at  Konigsberg,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  career.  In  re- 
peated letters  to  Dr.  Schaff,  who  conducted  the  correspondence  with  him,  he 
has  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with  this  translation,  in  comparison,  too, 
with  that  of  his  JS^/atem  of  Logic  (3d  edition,  Bonn,  1868),  recently  issued  in 
England.*  His  friend.  Dr.  Ozolbe,  wrote  in  behalf  of  his  widow,  that,  '^  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  carefully  corrected  some  of  the  proof-sheets  of  this 
translation,  and  was  delighted  with  its  excellency.^^ 

The  work  has  been  translated  from  the  latest  printed  editions ;  the  First 
Part,  on  Ancient  Philosophy,  is  fi*om  the  proof-sheets  of  the  fourth  edition, 
just  now  issued  in  German.  For  the  Second  and  Third  Parts,  special  notes, 
modifications,  and  additions  were  forwarded  by  the  author. 

At  our  suggestion.  Professor  Morris  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  trans- 
lated the  Greek  and  Latin  citations ;  retaining  also  the  original  text,  when 
this  seemed  necessary.  A  long  foot-note,  §  74,  on  the  recent  German  discus- 
sions concerning  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  hardly  in 
place  in  a  History  of  Philosophy,  has  been  omitted  with  the  consent  of  Dr. 
Ueberweg. 

Dr.  Noah  Porter,  President  of  Yale  College,  has  examined  this  translation 
and  enriched  it  by  valuable  additions,  especially  on  the  history  of  Kngliah 
and  American  Philosophy. 

The  first  volume,  now  issued,  embraces  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
original,  viz..  Ancient  and  Mediseval  Philosophy  ;  the  second  and  last  volume 
will  contain  the  history  of  Modem  Philosophy,  with  a  full  alphabetical  index. 
The  sections  have  been  numbered  consecutively  through  both  volumes. 

*  Sygtem  of  Logic  and  JEttory  of  Logical  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  Fbibdrich  TJeberwko, 
Prof,  of  Phil,  in  the  UniTexaity  of  Konigsberg.  Translated  from  the  (German,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  Thomas  M.  LmnsAT,  M.A,  F.R.S.E.,  Examiner  in  Phi- 
losophy to  the  Uniyezsity  of  Edinburgh.    London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1871. 


PBEFACE.  IX 

Besides  this  work,  and  his  System  of  Logvc^  Professor  TJeberweg  was  the 
an&or  of  a  treatdBe  on  Tlie  Development  of  Conscumsnesa  by  Teachers^  a 
series  of  applications  of  Beneke^s  Theory  of  Consciousness,  in  didactic  rela- 
tions (Berlin,  1853) ;  Jnvestigatioru  on  the  Genuineiiese  and  Order  of  the 
Flaiomc  Writings,  including  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Plato, — a  volume 
crowned  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  1861 ;  De  JPriore  et  JPoeteriore 
Forma  Kantiafnce  Critices  Hationia  Pwrce,  a  pamphlet  published  at  Berlin, 
in  1862.  The  later  labors  of  his  life  were  chiefly  given  to  his  History  of 
PHLosophy.  In  1869  he  published  in  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann's  Philosophi- 
sehe  JBibliotheky  an  excellent  German  translation  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  treatise 
on  the  ^^  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,^'  with  critical  notes  and  illustrsr 
tions.  This  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  an  animated  metaphysical  discussion  ; 
for  there  are  even  now  German  as  well  as  English  advocates  of  the  intense 
Sidfjeetivism  of  Berkeley.  The  two  chief  philosophical  journals  of  Germany 
bkve  entered  into  this  controversy,  which  was  begun  by  a  work  of  CoUyns 
Simon,  LL.D.,  entitled  The  Nature  and  JElemente  of  the  External  Worlds 
or  Universal  Immaterialismj  London,  1862,  in  which  Berkeley's  theory  was 
icately  advocated.  Dr.  Ueberweg  replied  to  it  in  Fichte  and  Ulrici's  ZeU- 
tdxrift  fur  PhilosophiSy  Bd.  55,  and  Prof.  Dr.  von  ReichHn-Meldegg  of 
Heidelberg  in  the  same  journal,  Bd.  56,  1870.  Dr.  Simon's  rejoinder  ap- 
peared, with  comments  by  TJlrid,  in  the  same  volume.  In  Bergmann's 
Pkilasophische  MbncUsheftey  Bd.  v..  May,  1870,  Simon,  Hoppe,  and 
Schuppe  in  three  articles  controverted  XJeberweg's  positions ;  Ids  reply  ap- 
peared in  August,  with  a  rejoinder  by  Schuppe,  February,  1871.  In  this 
controversy  Dr.  Ueberweg  showed  a  full  mastery  of  the  subject.  In  Fichte's 
Zeitsehrifty  Bd.  57,  1870,  he  continued  his  investigations  upon  the  Order  of 
Ae  Platonic  Writings,  by  replying  to  Brandis  and  Steinhart,  who  had  criti- 
cised his  views.*  Such  high-toned  discussions  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
bought  and  knowledge. 

Friedrich  Ueberweg  was  bom  January  22,  1826,  the  son  of  a  Lutheraici 
clergyman  near  Solingen  in  Ehenish  Prussia.  His  excellent  mother  was  early 
left  a  poor  widow,  and  devoted  herself  to  her  only  son  till  her  death  in  1868. 
He  was  educated  in  the  College  at  Elberfeld  and  the  Universities  of  G(Jttin- 
gen  and  Berlin,  and  attained  to  extraordinary  proficiency  in  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, and  mathematics.  In  1852  he  commenced  his  academic  career  as 
Primtdocent  in  Bonn,  and  in  1862  he  was  called  as  Professor  of  Philosophy 
to  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  There  he  labored  with  untiring  industry 
till  last  smnmer,  when  (in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age)  he  died  in  the  midst 

*  This  essay  is  entitled :  U^r  den  Gegensato  zioisohen  MethodUcem  wid  Gmeti- 
'co^  und  dessen  Vermittdimg  bei  dem  Problem  der  Ordnung  der  Schriften  Ptato^a. 


of  literacry  plans  for  the  fdture,  leaving  a  widow  and  fonr  children  and  many 
Mends  and  admirers  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a  genuine  German  scholar, 
and  ranked  with  the  first  in  his  profession.  His  History  of  Philosophy  and 
his  Logic  will  perpetuate  his  name  and  usefulness.* 

XJeberweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  while  complete  in  itself,  also  forms  a 
part  of  a  select  Theological  and  Philosophical  Library,  which  the  under- 
signed projected  some  years  since,  and  now  intend  to  issue  as  rapidly  as  is 
possible  with  so  large  an  undertaking.  A  prospectus  of  the  whole  accom- 
panies the  present  Tolume. 

Henbt  B.  Smith  and  Phiup  Sghaff, 

New  York,  Oct  18, 1871.  Editors. 

*  Ck>mpare  the  fine  tribute  to  Ms  memory  by  hiii  friend,  Profesmr  Fr.  A.  Lange,  of 
Zuiibh:  Friedrkh  Ueberweg^  Berlin^  1871.  Also  Dilthey:  Zwn  Andmken  an  Fried. 
Uebenoeg,  in  the  "  Preu§8,  Jahrlntcher'*^  for  Sept  1871,  pp.  80^-822;  and  Adolf  Lasaon  : 
Zwn  Andenkm  an  F,  {7.,  in  Dr.  Beigmann'a  ^^PhiUoB.  Monatsk^,''  toI.  vii.,  No.  7, 
and  aeparately  paUiahed,  Berlin,  1871. 
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HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


rNTRODUOTIOK". 


OF  TQB  CONCXFnON,   METHOD,   AND   OSNBBAL  SOUBCBB     OP  THB    HISTOBT 
OF   PHIL080PHT,   TOGBTHBR  WITH  THB  LITBRABT   HBLP8. 

§  1.  Philobophy  as  a  conception,  historically,  is  an  advance  upon, 
as  it  is  an  outgrowth  from,  the  conception  of  mental  development  in 
general  and  that  of  scientific  cnltnre  in  particnlar.  The  conception  is 
ordinarily  modified  in  the  variojis  systems  of  philosophy,  according  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  each  ayet  in  all  of  them  philosophy  is  included 
under  the  generic  notion  of  science,  and,  as. a.  rule^i.B  distinguished 
from  the  remaimng.Bcifiucea  by  ih&  specific  difference,  that  it  is  not 
ooeiipied^  like  each  of  them,  with  any  special,  limited  province  of 
things,  nor  yet  with  the  sum  of  these  provinces  taken  in  their  full . 
extent,  but  with  the  nature,  laws,  and  connection  of  whatever  ac-  f 
taally  is.  With  this  common  and  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
various  historical  conceptions  of  philosophy  corresponds  our  definition : 
Philosophy  is  the  science  of  principles. 

Ob  the  eoneeptloii  of  phllosopbj  ell  th«  avthor^s  artiole  fn  th«  ZeUtehr^/Qr  PMlotaphU  undphil^t^ 
fkMu  KHttk,  ed.  by  Imm.  HertD.  Flohte,  Ulriei,  and  Wlrth,  New  Series,  vol.  xUL,  Hftlle,  1868,  pp.  185-199 ; 
•Im,  among  otben,  0.  Hebler,  in  No.  44  of  Vlrehow  and  von  Holtxendorf 'b  SammlunQ  gernHnveratdnd- 
Ueher  wimaueh^  Vortrdge^  and  Ed.  Zeller,  Akadem.  lieds,  Heidelberg,  1863.  The  hlBtorical  deyelopment 
of  the  eoDoeption  of  philosophy  and  the  yarious  meanings  of  the  word  are  Bpeelall/  treated  of  hj  R.  Haym, 
lo  Ench  and  Graber's  Encyel.  der  Win.  u.  KUmU,  IIL  94,  Lelpslc,  1848;  and  by  Eisenmann  in  his 
^«6«r  Begrijy  und  BedetOunif  dst  m^ia  hU  mtf  SokraUt,  Progr.  of  the  Wilh.-07ron.,  Manioh,  18D9; 
«£  Bd.  Albert!,  on  the  Platonic  ConeepUon  <^  Philosophy,  in  the  Ztittohr,/.  PhUo9^  New  Series,  vol  11., 
BaUe,  186T,  pp.  99-08,  169^904. 

The  word  phflosophy  {fiXoao^a^  love  of  wisdom)  and  its  cognates  do  not  occur  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Homer  uses  oo^,  the  second  word  in  the  compound  (71  XV,  412) 
^Hh  reference  to  the  carpenter's  art  In  like  manner,  Hesiod  speaks  of  one  who  is 
'Bvrc^  0tat)farfihnc  (Op.  651).  Later  writers  use  eo^  also  for  ezcellenoo  in  music  and 
poetry.  With  Herodotus  any  one  is  oo^  who  is  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  men  hy 
tt»y  kind  of  art  or  skill.  The  so-called  seven  wise  men  are  termed  by  him  ao^tarai^ 
"  lophistB  "  (I.  30  H  aL\  and  the  same  designation  is  given  by  him  to  Pythagoras  (lY.  95). 
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The  oompounds  ^tXoco^lv  and  ^tXoao^ia  are  first  found  in  Herodotus.  In  Herod.  L  30 
Croesus  says  to  Solon:  "I  have  heard  that  thou  ^ikooo^uv  hast  traveled  over  manj  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  observing;"  ibid.  I.  50,  ^iXoaw^a  is  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  stars. 
Thucydides  represents  Pericles  as  saying  in  the  Funeral  Oration  (II.  40) :  ^yUxa^jovfiev 
fter'  evreXeia^  koI  ^tXoao^fuv  ivev  fuxXiudaCi  where  ^tXoao^lv  (philosophizing)  signifies  the 
striving  after  intellectual  and,  more  especially,  after  scientific  culture.  Thus  is  confirmed 
for  this  period  the  allegation  of  Cioero :  "  Omnis  rerum  opUmorum  cognitio  atque  in  iis 
BJoercitaii9  phUosophia  nominata  estJ'^  This  more  general  signification,  in  which  tho 
'*  philosopher  "  is  identified  with  him  who  fiereihj^  iratdeiac  Sta^pov  nai  ireptrrfjc^  or  who 
is  educated  above  the  mass  of  men,  was  long  afterward  retained  by  the  word  side  by  side 
with  that  given  to  it  as  a  term  of  art. 

Pythagoras  is  cited  as  the  first  to  designate  by  the  word  ^tXoao^a  philosophy  as 
jcienoe.  The  statement  in  regard  to  this  point,  which  wc  find  in  Cicero  (Iktse.  Y.  3), 
Diogenes  Laertius  (I  12,  VIII.  8),  and  others,  and  which  (according  to  Diog.  L.  YIIL  8), 
was  also  contained  in  a  work  (Stadoxatj^  now  no  longer  extant,  written  by  Sosicratea  of 
Alexandria,  is  derived  fW>m  Heracltdes  of  Pontus,  a  scholar  of  Plato.  Cicero  represents 
Pythagoras  as  saying,  in  a  conversation  with  Leon,  the  ruler  of  Phlius:  ^^  Bctroa  esse  quoadam, 
qui  ceteris  omnibus  pro  nihilo  habitis  rernm  naturam  studiose  intuerentur :  hoa  se  appdhre 
sapientiae  shuUosos  (id  est  enim  philosophos)^  Diog.  Laert.  (I.  12)  adds,  as  the  reason 
given  by  Heraclidcs  for  this  designation,  "  that  no  man,  but  only  God,  is  wise."  Whether 
the  narrative  is  historically  true,  is  uncertain;  Meiners  (Gesck.  der  Wiss.  in  CfriecK  «. 
Bom,  I.  119),  and  more  recently  Haym  ^  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgem.  EncycL  der  TPuv. 
tt.  JTOfwfe,  Leips.  1848,  III.  24,  p.  3),  Zeller  (PhUos.  der  Griechen,  3d  ed.,  Vol.  I.,  1856,  p.  1), 
and  others  have  doubted  it;  probably  it  is  only  a  Socratic  and  Platonic  thought  (see 
below)  transferred  by  Heraclidcs  to  Pythagoras  (perhaps  as  a  poetic  fiction,  which  sub- 
sequent writers  took  to  be  historical).  The  modest  disclaimer  of  Socrates  in  regard 
to  the  possession  of  wisdom,  and  the  preference  given  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  pure 
theory  above  all  praxis  and  even  above  all  ethico-polltical  activity,  are  scarcely  in  accord 
with  the  unbroken  confidence  of  Pytliagoreanism  in  tho  power  of  scientific  investigation 
and  with  the  undivided  unity  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  tendencies  of  that  philosophy. 
The  natural  philosophers  who  call  the  universe  K6afioc  (which,  according  to  Diog.  Laert. 
YIIL  48,  the  Pythagoreans  were  the  first  to  do),  are  in  Xenophon  (Memor.  I.  1.  11)  called 
co^ujToi^  in  Plato  (Gorg.^  p.  608  a,  ed.  Steph.),  "  wise  men  "  {<yo<po.\  without  the  least  intima- 
tion that  the  Pythagoreans  would  themselves  have  desired  to  be  named,  not  wise,  but 
lovers  of  wisdom.  It  is  also  noticeable,  though  without  demoustrative  force,  that  in  the 
preserved  fragments  of  the  probably  spurious  work  ascribed  to  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean 
and  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  astronomical  and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the 
order  which  reigns  in  the  universe,  ao^a^  not  ^iXoao^ia^  is  used  (Stob.  Bkl.  I.  23 ;  cf.  Boeckh, 
PhUoUm,  pp.  95  and  102  f.) 

Socrates  calls  himself  in  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon  (I.  6)  a  laborer  in  philosophy 
{axTovpyhq  ry^  ^(Xoao^iac)^  in  contrast  to  CaUias,  a  disciple  of  the  Sophists.  In  the  MemorO' 
biHa  ao^  is  found  often,  ^iXoao^  rarely.  According  to  Xenoph.  Mem,  lY.  6.  7,  ao^a  is 
synonymous  with  kvier^fttj  (science).  Human  wisdom  is  patchwork ;  the  gods  have  re- 
served what  is  greatest  to  themselves  {ibid,  and  I.  1.  8).  We  may  ascribe  this  thought 
with  all  the  more  oonfidenoe  to  the  historical  Socrates,  smce  it  reappears  in  the  Apologia 
of  Plato  (pp.  20  and  23  of  the  edition  of  Stephanus,  whose  paging  accompanies  most  later 
editions),  where  Socrates  says,  he  may  perhaps  be  wise  (oo^)  in  human  wisdom,  but  this 
IB  very  little,  and  in  truth  only  God  can  be  called  wise.  In  the  Platonic  Apohgia  Socrates 
interprets  (p.  26)  the  declaration  of  the  orade  /n  reply  to  Chierephon,  that  "  no  one  was 
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wiaer  than  SocratoB,"  as  teaching  that  he  among  men  was  wisest  who,  like  Socrates,  dia- 
daimed  tbe  possession  of  any  wisdom  of  his  own  (art  ovroq  .  .  .  ao^ar^  kariv,  bortig 
Anrep  'Zumfdn^  tyvuicgv,  brt  ovSevdg  h^u&q  iart  r^  ahf&el^  irpdc  ac^Unf) ;  he  cells  (p.  28  sq.) 
dttt  examination  of  himself  and  others  by  which  he  broke  np  the  shameful  self-deoeptioQ 
of  those  who,  without  knowing,  supposed  themselves  to  know,  his  "  phtlosophizing,"  and 
sees  in  it  the  mission  of  his  life  (f^iXoao^owrd  fie  6uv  Ctv  xn2  i^erA^^ovTa  ifiavrdv  re  xdl 
nv^  6!^Xcn>c).  Sinoe  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  was  the  consciousness  of  not  knowing,  and 
not  the  consciousness  of  a  positive,  gradual  approximation  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  it 
was  impossible  that  ^iXoao^a^  in  distinction  fh)m  ao^a^  should  become  fixed  in  his  terml- 
ndlogy  as  a  technical  term ;  so  far  as  wisdom  seemed  to  him  attainable,  he  could  make  use 
as  well  of  the  words  ao^  and  ao^  (avOpurrivr/)  to  express  it.  In  the  Apologia  Socrates  ap- 
plies the  terms  oo^ob^  and  ^tXooo^ovyrof  to  earlier  thinkers,  the  former  rather  in  an  ironical 
iense  (espectallj  so,  to  the  Sophists),  but  the  latter  more  seriously  (ApoLf  p.  23).  Yet  It 
remains  uncertain  whether  Plato,  in  his  Apologia  (which  appears  to  reproduce  with  fidelity 
the  essential  parts  of  the  actual  defense  of  Socrates),  oonflued  himself  in  every  particular 
to  the  exact  form  of  speech  adopted  by  the  historical  Socrates.  With  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  ^tXoao^  appears  already  as  a  technical  desigpiiation.  Xenophon  {Memor.  I.  1,  19) 
■peaks  of  men,  who  asserted  that  they  philosophized  (^AaKovre^  ^iXoao^lv) ;  by  whom  a 
Socratic  school— the  school  of  Antisthenes — is  probably  to  be  understood. 

Plato  expresses  in  various  places  (Plubdr,  p.  278  d,  Oonviv,  p.  203  e  ;  cf.  £y«if,  p.  218  a, 
ed.  Steph.)  the  sentiment  ascribed  by  Heradides  of  Pontus  to  Pythagoras,  that  wisdom 
belongs  only  to  Grod,  while  it  belongs  to  man  to  be  rather  a  lover  of  wisdom  {^^Ou&ao^). 
In  the  Ckfaviviuni  (and  the  Lysis)  this  thought  is  developed  to  the  effect  that  neither  he 
who  is  already  wise  (ao^\  nor  he  who  is  unlearned  {afiaBff^\  is  a  philosopher,  but  he  who 
stands  between  the  two.     The  terminology  becomes  most  distinct  and  definite  in  two 
dialogues  of  late  origin,  probably  composed  by  one  of  Plato's  disciples,  nsmely,  in  the 
Sophisia  (p.  217  a)  and  the  PoUticua  (p.  257  a,  b),  where  the  Sophist,  the  statesman,  and  the 
philosopher  (6  ao^arr^c,  ^  iroXtTixSq^  and  6  ^t^jdoodo^)  are  named  in  the  preceding  order,  as  the 
advancing  order  of  their  rank.     Wisdom  itself  (ffo^),  according  to  Plato  {Thea/eUt.  p.  145  e), 
is  identical  with  eirKTr^ftrj  (true  knowledge),  while  philosophy  is  termed  in  the  dialogue 
Euffiydemus  (p.  288  d)  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  (icr^i^  irrurr^fitK).     Knowledge 
{hrtoT^fOf)  respects  the  ideal,  as  that  which  truly  is,  while  opinion  or  representation  (S6^a) 
18  concerned  with  the  sensuous,  as  with  that  which  is  subject  to  change  and  generation  {Bepi 
V.  p.  477  a).     Accordingly  Plato  defines  (Rq>.  480 b)  those  as  philosophers,  "who  set  their 
affections  on  that,  which  in  each  case  really  exists"  {rovg  airrb  &Qa  iKoarov  rd  bv  aaira^oftivov^ 
^t^d^ovq  kAj/t^ov),  or  (Rep,  VI.  484  a)  who  '*are  able  to  apprehend  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table'* [iptXiao^  ol  Toif  ael  Kara  ravrd  cHTairrug  Ixovrog  dwdfievoi  x^Trrea&ai),    In  a  wider 
nnae  Plato  uses  the  term  philosophy  so  as  to  include  under  it  the  positive  sciences  also 
{Jheaei.  p.  143  d) :  7cp2  yet^ier^iav  17  rtva  &X\ipf  ^tXoow^Lav. 

We  find  also  the  same  double  sense  in  Aristotle.  ^tXoao^  in  the  wider  signification 
(Mekqth.  YI.  1,  p.  1026  a,  18  ed.  Bekker  et  aL) — for  which  ootpia  but  rarely  occurs  (Met 
TV.  3,  p.  1005  b,  1:  iori  ik  aot^  tic  koI  iJ  <^tK^,  aXX*  ov  irg^rv,  cf.  Met  XI.  4,  1061  b^ 
32) — ^ia  science  in  general  and  includes  mathematics  and  physics,  and  ethics  and  poetics. 
l^^t.  Kouni  ^1X000^  or  '*  first  phUosophy"  (MH.YI.  1,  1026  a,  24  and  30;  XL  4,  1061b, 
19),  which  Aristotle  also  calls  00^  and  which  he  indicates  as  pre-eminently  the  science 
of  the  philosopher  (7  tw  ^Xoo6^  hcurHffUf^  MeL  IV.  3,  p.  1005  a,  21;  cf.  dikoaoikta,  Met 
XI.  4,  1061  b,  25),  is  in  his  system  that  which  we  now  term  metaphysial  namely,  the 
Ksence  of  being  as  such  (rb  bv  i  6v,  Met  VL  1,  1026  a,  31 ;  cf.  XI.  .3,  1060  b,  31,  and 
^I.  4,  1061  b,  26),  and  not  of  any  single  department  of  being— the  sdenoe,  thereforsb 
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whioh  oonsiders  the  ultimate  grounds  or  principles  of  eyerj  thing  that  exists  (in  particular, 
the  matter,  form,  efficient  cause,  and  end  of  every  thing).  Met  L  2,  982  b,  9:  del  ya^  rafrnpr 
(r^  hrurT^fOiv)  tuv  ir^uv  apx^  f""^  turiov  dvai  ^euftfruc^.  In  contrast  with  this  '*  first 
philosophy,"  the  special  sdenoes  are  termed  (in  Met.  TV.  1,  1003  a,  22)  partial  scienoes 
{kntoTiffuu  hv  fdpei  Xty6fuv€u),  The  plural  ^tXooo^Uu  is  used  hj  Aristotle  sometimes  in  the 
sense  of  "philosophical  sclftices"  {Met  YI.  1,  1026a,  18,  where  mathematics,  phyaicsi 
and  theology  are  named  as  the  three  "  theoretical  philosophies;"  cf.  EQUc  Nkomach.  L  4^ 
1096  b,  31,  where  iVom  ethics  another  branch  of  philosophy,  iXhf  ftXoao^  Is  distmguished, 
which  from  the  context  must  be  metaphysics),  and  sometimes  in  ^le  sense  of  "  philosophi- 
cal direcdous,  systems,  or  ways  of  philosophizing"  {Met.  L  6,  987a,  29:  fura  6i  rdc 
elptffdvac  ^tXoao^iag  ^  TlX&ravoc  eirryivero  irpayfiarela). 

The  Stoics  (according  to  Hutarch,  De  Phc  PhUos.  I.,  Prooem.)  defined  wisdom  {aofla)  as 
the  science  of  divine  and  human  things,  but  philosophy  (0/Aoffo^)  as  the  striving  after 
virtue  (proficiency,  theoretical  and  practical),  in  the  three  departments  of  physics,  ethics, 
and  logic.  Cf.  Senea  EpisL  89,  3 :  PhUogophia  sapientiae  amor  et  affectatio ;  ibid.  7 :  phUonphia 
stadium  viritUis  est^  ted  per  ipmun  virhUem.  The  Stoic  definition  of  philosophy  removes  the 
boundary  which  in  Plato  separates  ideology,  in  Aristotle  "  first  philosophy,"  fh>m  the  other 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  covers  the  case  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  together  with  its 
relations  to  practical  morality.  Still,  positive  sciences  (as,  notably,  grammar,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy)  beg^n  with  the  Stoics  already  to  assume  an  independent  rank. 

Epicurus  declared  philosophy  to  be  the  rational  pursuit  of  happiness  (Sext.  Empir.  Ad9, 
MeUh.  XI.  169:  'EiroEoupo;  lAf/e  n^  ^tXoao^av  hifyeutu  thnu  MyotQ  koI  dtaXoyurfioif  rbv 
Mtufiova  P'tau  trtqinotovoav).  \ 

Since  all  subsequent  definitions  of  philosophy  until  the  modem  period  were  more  or 
less  exact  repetitions  of  those  above  cited  and  hence  may  here  be  omitted,  we  pass  on  to 
the  definition  which  was  received  in  the  school  of  Leibnits  and  Wolff.  Christian  WoUT 
presents  {PhUoe.  Rationalis,  Di8cPradim.j  §  6),  the  following  as  a  definition  originating  witti 
himself:  {Gognitio  philoaophica  esi)  cognitio  raiionis  eorum,  quae  stmt  vdJUmt^  unde  tnJttUigaJtur^ 
ewr  sint  vdfiani;  {ibid.  §  29) :  philosophia  est  scientia  possibUium,  qnaienus  esse  possunt.  This 
definition  is  obviously  cognate  with  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  definitions,  in  so  far  as  it 
makes  philosophy  conversant  with  the  rational  grounds  {ratio)  and  the  causes,  through 
which  existing  objects  and  changes  become  possible.  It  does  not  contain  the  restriction  to 
first  causes,  and  hence  Wolff's  conception  of  philosophy  is  the  wider  one ;  but  it  fails,  en 
the  other  hand  (as  do  Plato  and  Aristotle,  when  they  use  ^ikoao^a  in  the  broader  signifi- 
cation as  synonymous  with  ki^urrfjfai)  to  mark  the  boundaries  between  phUosophy  and  the 
positive  (in  particular,  the  mathematical)  sciences.  In  this  latter  particular  Kant  seeks  to 
reach  a  more  accurate  determination. 

Kant  {Critigue  of  Pure  Reason^  Doctrine  of  Method^  chap.  3)  divides  knowledge  in  general, 
as  to  its  form,  into  historical  {cognitio  ex  daJtis\  and  rational  {oognitio  ex  principiis\  and  the 
latter  again  into  mathematical  (rational  cognition  through  the  construction  of  concepts), 
and  philosophical  (rational  cognition  through  concepts  as  such).  PhQosophy,  in  its  sdio- 
lastic  signification,  is  defined  by  him  as  the  system  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophical 
knowledge,  but  in  its  cosmical  signification,  as  the  science  of  the  relation  of  all  knowledge 
to  the  essential  ends  of  human  reason  {teleologia  raiionis  humasioe). 

Herbart  {Introd.  to  PhUos.^  §  i  f.)  defines  philosophy  as  the  elaboration  of  oonceptioDB. 
This  elaboration  comprehends  the  three  processes  of  the  analysis,  the  correction  and  the 
completion  of  tlie  conceptions,  the  latter  process  depending  on  the  determination  of  their 
rank  and  value.  This  g^ves,  as  the  leading  branches  of  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  sBSthetics.    (Under  astheties  Herbart  indudes  etliics,  as  well  as  esthetics  in  the  nar- 
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rower  and  popular  signifloation  of  the  word.  What  Herbart  understanda  b j  eesthetiGa 
jiqgiit  be  expresaed  bj  the  word  Timologyf  a  term,  however,  which  he  never  employs.) 

According  to  Hegel,  for  whose  doctrine  Fichte,  in  respect  of  form,  and  Schelling,  in 
respect  of  matter,  prepared  the  way,  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  absolute  in  the  form 
of  dialectical  development,  or  the  science  of  the  self-comprehending  reason. 

Tbe  definition  of  philosophy  giveD.  by  us  above  meets  the  case  even  of  those  schools 
viiich  declare  the  principles  of  things  to  be  unknowable, 'since  the  inquiry  into  the 
jQgnoecibility  of  principles  evidently  belongs  to  the  science  of  principles,  and  this  science 
aooordingly  survives,  even  when  its  object  is  reduced  to  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
iooognoflotbility  of  principles. 

Such  definitiona  as  limit  philosophy  to  a  definite  province  (as,  in  particular,  the 
definition  often  put  forward  in  recent  times,  that  philosophy  is  "the  sdence  of  spirit "X 
iSul  at  least  to  correspond  with  the  universal  character  of  the  great  systems  of  philosophy 
op  to  the  present  time,  and  can  hardly  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  an  historical  exposition. 

§  2.  History  in  the  objective  sense  is  the  process  by  which  nature 
and  spirit  are  developed.  History  in  the  sabjective  sense  is  the  in- 
vestigation and  statement  of  this  objective  development. 

T^  (zre^k.jBords  laropia  and  laropeiVf  being  derived  fh>m  nSivat^  signify,  not  history  in 
the  objective  sense,  but  the  subjective  activity  involved  in  the  investigation  of  facts.  The 
German  word  Geedikhte  involves  a  reference  to  that  which  has  come  to  pass  {daa  Geache- 
Aene),  and  Ibas'uierefore  primarily  the  objective  signification.  OTet,  not  all  that  has  actually 
taken  place  falls  within  the  province  of  history,  but  only  that  which  is  of  essential  signifi- 
cance for  the  common  development.  Development  may  be  defined  as  the  gradual  realiza- 
tion, in  a  succession  of  phenomena,  of  the  essence  of  the  subject  of  development.  As  to 
its  form,  development  generally  begins  through  the  evolution  of  contraries  or  oppositions, 
and  ends  in  the  disappearance  and  reconciliation  of  these  contraries  in  a  higher  unity  (as 
snfliciently  illustrated,  for  example,  in  the  progressive  development  which  shows  itself  in 
Socrates,  his  so-called  "  one-sided  disciples,"  and  Plato)N 

Through  the  study  of  history  the  whole  life  of  the  race  is,  in  a  manner,  renewed  on  a 
reduced  scale  in  the  individual.  The  intellectual  possessions  of  the  present,  like  its  mate- 
rial possessions,  repose  in  all  cases  on  the  acquisitions  of  the  past ;  every  one  participates, 
to  a  deg^ree,  in  this  common  property,  even  without  having  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
history,  but  each  one's  gain  becomes  all  the  more  extensive  and  substantial  the  more  this 
knowledge  is  expanded  and  deepened.  Tt>nly  that  productive  activity  which  follows  upon 
a  self-appropriating  reproduction  of  the  mental  labor  of  the  past,  lays  the  foundation  for 
true  progress  to  higher  8tage0.J7 

§  3.  The  methods  of  t/reatmg  history  (divided  by  Hegel  into  the 
naive,  the  reflecting,  and  the  speculative)  may  be  classed  as  the 
empirical,  the  critical,  and  the  philosophical,  according  as  the  simple 
collocation  of  materials,  the  examination  of  the  credibility  of  tradi- 
tion, or  the  endeavor  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the  canses  and 
significance  of  events,  is  made  the  predominant  feature.  The 
philosophical  method  proceeds  by  explaining  the  connection  and 
endeavoring  to  estimate  the  relative  worth  of  the  phenomena  of  hi** 
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toiy.  •  The  genetic  method  inyeetigates  the  cansal  connection  of 
phenomena.  The  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  relative  worth 
or  importance  of  phenomena  may  be  found  either  immediately  in  the 
mental  state  and  opinions  of  the  individual  student,  or  in  the  peculiar 
nati^re  and  tendency  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  or,  finally,  by 
reference  to  the  joint  development  in  which  both  the  historical  object 
and  the  judging  subject,  each  at  its  peculiar  stage,  are  involved  ; 
.  hence  may  be  distinguished  the  material,  the  formal,  and  the  specula- 
tive estimate  of  systems.  A  perfect  historical  exposition  depends  on 
the  union  of  all  the  methodical  elements  now  mentioned. 

The  later  historians  of  philosophy  in  ancient  times,  as  also  the  earliest  modem  his- 
torianSf  contented  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  method  which  consists  in  metiely 
^  empirical  compilation.  The  critical  sifting  of  materials  has  been  introduced  chiefly  in 
modem  times,  by  philologists  and  philosophers.  From  the  first,  and  before  any  attempts 
were  made  at  a  det€uJ<Mi  and  general  historical  delineation,  philosophers  sought  to  acquire 
an  insight  into  the  causal  connection  and  the  value  of  the  different  systems,  and  for  the 
earliest  philosophies  the  foundation  for  such  insight  was  already  laid  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle ;  but  the  completion  of  the  work  thus  begun,  the  widening  and  deepening  of  this 
insight,  is  a  work,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  every  age  has  sought  to  furnish  its 
contribution  and  to  whidi  eadi  age  will  always  be  obliged  to  contribute,  even  after  the  great 
advances  made  by  modern  philosophers,  who  have  sought  to  make  the  history  of  philosophy 
intelligible  as  a  history  of  development.  The  subjective  estimate  of  systems,  by  the 
application  of  the  philosophical  (and  theological)  doctrine  of  the  historian  as  the  norm 
of  judgment,  has,  in  modem  times,  been  especially  common  among  the  Leibnitzians  (Brucker 
and  others)  and  Kantians  (Tennemann,  notably).  The  method  of  formal  criticism,  which  tries 
the  special  doctrines  of  a  system  by  its  own  assumed  principle,  and  this  principle  itself 
by  its  capacity  of  development  and  application,  has  been  employed  by  Schleiermadier  (par- 
ticularly in  Ilia  '* Critique  of  Previous  Ethics")  and  his  successors  (espedally  by  Brandis; 
less  by  Ritter,  who  is  more  given  to  '*  material "  critidsm).  Last  of  all,  the  Speculative 
method  has  been  adopted  by  Ilegel  (in  his  "  History  of  Philosophy  and  Philosophy  of  His- , 
tory  ")  and  by  his  school. 

To  the  oft-treated  question,  whether  the  history  of  philosophy  is  to  be  understood 
fh>m  the  stand-point  of  our  own  philosophical  consciousness,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  is  to  be  formed,  enlarged,  and  corrected  through  historical  study,  the  answer  is, 
that  the  case  in  question,  of  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  historical  object  of  its  atten- 
tion, is  a  case  of  natural  action  and  reaction,  and  that  consequently  each  form  of  that 
relation  indicated  in  the  question  has  its  natiM^l  time  and  place ;  the  one  must  follow  the 
other,  each  in  its  time.  The  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  which  the  individual,  before  his 
acquaintance  (or  at  least  before  his  more  exact  familiarity)  with  the  history  of  philosophy, 
has  already  reached,  should  fadlitate  his  understanding  of  that  history,  while  it  is  at  the 
game  time  elevated  and  refined  by  his  historical  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philo- 
lophic  consdousness  of  the  student,  when  perfected  by  historical  and  systematic  disdpline, 
must  afterward  show  itself  fruitful  in  a  deeper  and  truer  understanding  of  history. 

§  4.  The  most  tmstworthj  and  prodnctiye  sonrces  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  philosophy  axe  those  philosophical  works  which 
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have  come  down  to  na  in  their  original  form  and  completenees/and, 
next  to  these,  ^e  fragments  of  such  works  which  have  been  jyro- 
served  under  conditions  that  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  their  genuine* 
ness.>  In  the  case  of  pliilosophical  doctrines  which  are  no  longer 
before  us  in  the  original  language  of  their  authors,  thosdP'  reports " 
are  to  be  held  most  authentic  which  are  based  immediately  on  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers,  or  in  which  the  oral  deliverances  of  the 
latter  are  communicated  by  immediate  disciples.^  If  the  tendency  of 
the  author  (or  so-called  "  reporter"),  whose  statements  serve  us  as 
authorities,  is  less  historical  than  philosophical,  inclining  him  rather 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  mentioned  by  him  than 
simply  to  report  them,  it  is  indispensable,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  employment  of  his  statements  as  historical  material,  that  we 
carefully  ascertain  the  line  of  thought  generally  followed  by  the 
author  of  whom  he  treats,  and  that  in  its  light  we  test  the  sense  of 
each  of  the  reporter's  statements.  Next  to  the  sources  whence  the 
"reporter"  drew,  and  the  tendency  of  his  work,  his  own  philosophical 
culture  and  his  capacity  to  ai)preciate  the  doctrines  he  reports,  furnish 
the  most  essential  criteria  of  his  credibilitv.  The  value  of  the 
vwrio^  hi^toriea  of  philosophy  as  aids  to  the  attainment  of  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  that  history,  13  measured  partly  by  the  de- 
gree of  exactness  shown  by  each  historian  in  the  communication  of  the 
original  material  and  his  acutcness  in  their  appreciation,  and  partly  by 
tEe'degree  oF  intelligence  with  Avhich  he  sifts  the  essential  from  the 
non-essential  in  each  philosopher's  teachings,  and  exhibits  the  inner 
connection  of  single  systems  and  the  order  of  development  of  the 
<ESereut  philosophical  stand-points. 

On  the  literature  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  compare  espedftllj  Joh.  Jonslna,  i>«  SariptorUnu  His- 
torias  PkUo9ophie€t4  libri  quatitor^  Frankf.  16S0 ;  recogniti  aUjue  adpraeatntem  aetatem  usqus  perducH 
«ira,  Joh.  Chr.  r>om,  Jen.  1716.  J.  Alb.  Fabriclns,  in  the  BibL  Graeea^  Hamb.  1705  sqq.  Joh.  Andreas 
Ortlofl;  Bandbuoh  der  L4tt&raiur  der  PhiioaopkU,  1.  Abth. :  Die  UtUratur  der  LiUerargMcMcht4  find 
Omklekte  tfer  FMkMopMs^  Eriangen,  1798.  Ersch  and  Oeiaaler,  BibliograpM«ch€M  JTandbuch  dmr 
l>A<2o«o;>A<scA«»  JAUeraJtwr  der  DeuUehen  wm  dtr  MitU  <?««  aehtaehnten  JahrhwnderU  bit  onnf  dis 
neuuU  ZHt^  8d  ed.,  Lelps.  1850.  V.  Ph.  Gumposch,  DU  philo9opM»chs  Litteratur  der  Deutschtti  €on 
IttO-lSSO,  Begensbur^  1851,  pp.  846^62.  Ad.  Bachting,  MblMhtea  pMlcwphioa,  odtr  VertHchnitt 
dtr^ttn  1657-188T  im  deuUcKen  Buehhandtl  er»oMenenen  pMlo§.  BQcher  i^nd  ZtiU6hriften^  Nordhanson, 
Uer.  Ct  the  coploos  dUtloDS  of  Uteratare  in  Bnhle's  GeaohichU  der  Philoe,^  and  also  In  F.  A.  Cannes 
Ideen  nw  OeecJi.  dsr  J^ilce.,  Leipsie,  1600,  pp.  81-90,  in  Tennoinann's  larger  trork  and  In  his  Manual  qf 
A«  BUtory  <^  Philoeophy^  5th  ed.,  reybed  by  Ainadens  Wendt,  Leips.,  1629,  as  also  in  other  works  on  tho 
^if^nj  of  philosophy ;  see  also  the  bibliognphlcal  citations  in  vorions  monographs  rchting  to  literary 
^'I'tiWTt  raeh  as  Ompteda^s  on  the  Literature  of  International  Law,  etc,  and  the  comprehensiro  work  of 
Jvttus  PetahoMtt  BtbUathiea  BibUograpMca,  Leipn  1860,  of  which  pp.  458-463  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  literature  of  phUoMpby. 

The  writmgs  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  of  the  pre-Socratic  period  exist  now  only 
u  ftagmenta.    The  complete  works  of  Plato  are  stUl  extant ;  so  also  are  the  most  impoi^ 
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tant  works  of  Aristotle,  and  certain  others,  which  belong  to  the  Stoic,  Epicurean,  Skepdic^ 
and  Neo-Platonic  schools.  We  possess  the  principal  works  of  most  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  Christian  period  in  sufficient  completeness. 

At  the  commencement  of  modem  times  the  disappearance  of  respect  for  many  species 
of  authority,  which  had  previously  been  accepted,  gave  spedai  occasion  for  historical 
inquiry.  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  unsatisfied  by  the  Airistotelianism  of  the  Scholastics  and 
was  disposed  to  favor  tho  prc-Socratic  philosophy,  speaks  of  an  expoai  of  the  placUa 
phiioaophorum  as  one  of  the  desiderata  of  his  times.  Of  the  numerous  general  histories  of 
philosophy,  the  following  may  here  be  mentioned: — 

The  Jlistory  of  Phiheophy^  by  Thom.  Stanley,  London,  1655;  2d  ed,  1687,  3d  ed.,  1701 ; 
translated  into  Latin  by  Gottfr.  Olearius,  Leipsic,  1711 ;  also  Yenice,  1733.  Stanley  treats 
only  of  the  history  of  philosophy  before  Christ,  which  is  in  his  view  the  only  philosophy  ; 
for  philosophy  seeks  for  truth,  which  Christian  theology  possesses,  so  that  with  the  latter 
the  former  becomes  superfluous.  Stanley  follows  in  his  exposition  of  Greek  philosophy 
pretty  closely  the  historical  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Jaa  Thomasii  (ob.  1684),  Schediasma  Hisioricwn^  quo  varia  diacuUunhur  ad  hist  tusn 
pkilos,j  turn  ecdesiasticam  perfinentia,  Leipsic,  1 665 ;  with  the  title :  Originee  Hint  Philos.  st 
IhdesiaeLj  ed.  by  Christian  Thomasius,  Hallo,  1699.  Jac  Thomasius  first  recommended 
disputed  questions  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  themes  for  dissertations. 

J.  Ban.  Huetii,  DemonstrcUio  EvcmgeUca;  phUosophiae  veteris  ac  novae  partijEUHismus,  Am- 
sterdam, 1679. 

Pierre  Bayle,  DuAummaire  Historique  et  ChHiiquej  Ist  ed.,  Rotterd.  1697.  [English  transla- 
tion by  Birch  and  Lockman,  London,  1734-35,  2d  ed.,  1736-38. — IV-.]  This  very  compre- 
hensive work  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  articles  it  contains  on  the 
history  of  philosophy.  Bayle  contributed  essentially  to  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of 
investigation  in  this  department  of  study.  Yet,  as  a  critic,  he  deals  rather  in  a  phOosophical 
criticism  of  transmitted  doctrines  from  his  skeptical  stand-point,  than  in  an  historical  critioism 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  accounts  on  which  our  knowledge  of  those  doctrines  is  founded.  The 
philosophical  articles  have  been  published  in  an  abridged  German  translation  by  L.  H. 
Jakob,  2  vols.,  Halle,  1797-98. 

The  Ada  PhUosophorvim^  ed,  Christ  Aug.  Heumann,  Halle,  1716  ff.,  contain  several 
valuable  papers  of  investigation  on  questions  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Eistoire  Oritique  de  la  Phiheophie,  par  Mr.  D.  (Deslandes),  torn.  I.-1IL,  1st  ed.,  Paris, 
1730-36.    Includes  also  modern  philosophy. 

Joh.  Jak.  Brucker,  Kurze  Fragen  aus  der  philoaophischen  Eistorie^  7  vols.,  XJlm,  1731-3^ 
with  additions,  ibid,  1737.  Historia  CriHca  Phtioeophiae  a  mundi  incunabulis  ad  nostrasn 
usque  aetaiem  deducta,  6  vols.,  Leips.  1742-44;  2d  ed.,  1766-67  ;  English  abridged  transla- 
tion by  Wm.  Enfield,  Lond.  1791.  InstituJtiones  hist.  phUosophicat,  %stti  aead.  jvnentutis  odor- 
floftie,  Ist  ed.,  Leips.  1747.  Brucker's  presentation,  especially  in  his  chief  work,  the  Bisioria 
OriL  PhUos.^  is  clear  and  easily  followed,  though  somewhat  diffuse,  and  often  interspersed 
with  anecdotes,  after  the  manner  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  too  rarely  portraying  the  connec- 
tion of  ideas.  Bruckor  wrote  in  the  infancy  of  historical  criticism ;  still  he  often  gives  proof 
of  a  sound  and  sober  insight  in  his  treatment  of  the  historical  controversies  current  in  his 
times ;  least,  it  is  true,  in  what  relates  to  the  earlier  periods,  far  more  in  his  exposition  of 
the  later.  His  philosophical  judgment  is  imperfect,  from  the  absence  with  him  of  the  con* 
captions  of  successive  development  and  relative  truth.  Truth,  ho  argues,  \b  one,  but  ^rroi 
iq  manifold,  and  the  minority  of  systems  are  erroneous.  The  history  of  philosophy  shows 
"ii^/buto  falsas  phUosophiae  ex^emplau"  Neo-Platonism,  for  example,  Brucker  does  not 
understand  as  a  certain  blending  of  Hellenism  and  Orientalism,  with  a  predominance  of  the 
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ftmof  Helleaiam,  and  BtiU  leas  as  a  progreas  from  skeptioism  to  myBticiam  made  relatiToly 
XMoeosary  by  the  nature  of  things,  but  as  the  product  of  a  oonspiracy  of  bad  men  against 
Ghriatinaity — **tn  id  canjuiravere  peaami  htnnmea^  ut  qvam  veritoie  vineere  non  poaaeni  rtU- 
fkmem  ChrigtUmofm^  fraudk  impecUrent  ;*^ — and  in  like  manner  he  sees  in  Christian  Gnostl- 
dam,  not  a  similar  blending,  with  a  prevalenoe  of  the  form  of  Orientalism,  but  the  result 
of  pride  and  willfulness,  eta  Truth  is,  for  him,  identical  with  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and 
Bfizt  to  that  with  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy ;  according  to  the  measure  of  its  material. 
aooocdanoe  with  this  norm  every  doctrine  is  judged  either  true  or  false. 

Agatopisto  Gromaziano  (Appiano  Buonafede),  DeOa  Jatoria  e  deUa  Indole  di  ogni  FUoaofia, 
Looca,  1766-81,  also  Yen.  1782-84,  on  which  is  based  the  work:  DeUa  Reatauraiume  di 
ogm  FSlo^ofia  n^  Seedi  XFI,  JTFZ,  XF/Z,  Yen.  1786-89  (translated  into  German  by  Carl 
Heydenreich,  Leipsic,  1791). 

Dietr.  Tiedemann,  Oeiat  der  apeeulaUven  FhUoaophiej  7  vols.,  Marburg,  1791-97.  By 
^'speculadvo"  Tiedemann  means  theoretical  philosophy.  The  speculative  element  in  the 
newer  oense  of  this  word  is  unknown  to  him.  His  work  extends  Arom  Thales  to  Berkeley. 
nedemann  belongs  to  the  ablest  thinkers  among  the  opponents  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
Hia  stand-point  is  the  stand-point  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  modified  by  elements  from  that  of 
Lodce.  In  his  interpretation  and  judgment  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy,  he  seeks 
to  avoid  unfairness  and  partisanship.  But  his  understanding  of  them  has,  occasionally,  its 
limits.  His  principal  merit  consists  iu  his  application  of  the  principle  of  judging  systems 
aooording  to  their  rekUive  perfection.  Tiedemann  declares  his  intention  not  to  make  any  one 
system  the  standard  by  which  all  others  should  be  judged,  since  no  one  is  universally 
admitted,  but  "to  consider  chiefly,  whether  a  philosopher  has  said  any  thing  new  and  has 
displayed  acuteness  in  the  support  of  his  assertions,  whether  his  line  of  thought  is  marked 
by  inner  harmony  and  dose  connection,  and,  finally,  whether  considerable  objections  have 
been  or  can  be  urged  in  opposition  to  his  assertions." 

Oeorg  Oustav  FQllebom,  Beitrage  sfur  Geaduchie  der  PhUoaophie^  sections  1-12,  Zfilli- 
diau,  1791-99. 

Job.  Gottlieb  Buhle,  Lehffnieh  der  Oeaehiehie  der  P/tUoaopkie  und  einer  kritiadien  LitterO' 
tur  deraOben,  8  vols.,  Gottmgen,  1796-1804;  Oeachiehte  der  neueren  PhihaophU  aeit  der 
Bpoehe  der  WiederherateUung  der  Wisaemchafien,  6  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1800-1805.  Buhle 
writes  as  a  disciple  of  Kant,  but  with  a  leaning  toward  the  stand-point  of  Jacobl  He 
allows  his  philosophical  stand-point  rarely  to  appear.  Buhle  evinces  g^at  reading,  and 
has,  with  critical  insight,  instituted  valuable  investigations,  especially  in  the  department 
of  the  history  of  the  literature  of  philosophy.  His  "  Oeach,  der  neueren  Philoaophie^^ 
contains  many  choice  extracts  fVom  rare  works.  It  forms  the  sixth  part  of  the  encydo- 
pedioal  work:  **  Geach,  der  KUnate  u.  Wtaa,  aeU  der  WiederherateUung  deraelben  Ua  an  daa 
Emde  dea  18.  Jahrhmderta** 

Degerando.  Biakrire  Oamparia  dea  SyaAmea  de  la  PhiOoaophiej  Tom.  I.-IIL,  Paris,  1804; 
2d  edit,  Tom.  I.-IY.,  Paris,  1822-23.    Translated  into  Grerman  by  Tennemann,  2  vols., 
1806-1807. 

Frledr.  Aug.  Cams.  Jdeen  attr  CfeadUehte  der  PhOoaophie,  Leipsic,  1809.    Fourth  part  of 

posthumous  works. 

Wtlh.  Gottlieb  Tennemann,  Oeachiehte  der  Phihaophie,  11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1798-1819. 
The  work  has  never  been  wholly  completed.  It  was  to  have  filled  thirteen  volumes.  The 
twelfth  volume  was  to  have  treated  of  German  theoretical  philosophy  from  Leibnitz  and 
Qir.  Thomasius  down  to  Kant,  and  the  thirteenth  of  moral  philosophy  from  Descartes 
to  Kant  Tennemann^s  work  is  meritorious  on  account  of  the  extent  and  independence  of 
his  study  of  authorities,  and  the  completeness  and  deamees  of  his  exposilion;  but  it  is 
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marred  by  not  a  few  misapprebeziBions,  most  of  which  are  the  result  of  a  oiie*8idecl 
method  of  interpretation  from  the  Kantian  stand-point.  In  his  judgments,  the  measuring^* 
rod  of  the  Kantian  Critique  of  the  Reason  is  often  appUed  with  too  little  allowance  to  the 
earlier  systems,  although  in  principle,  the  idea,  already  expressed  by  Kant,  of  *^the 
gradual  deyelopment  of  the  reason  in  its  striving  after  science,"  is  not  foreign  to  him. 

WiXh.  Gottlieb  Tennemann,  Qrundriaa  der  Geachichie  der  Phihsophie  fur  den  akadeTnisehem 
Dhierricht,  1st  ed.,  Leips.  1812;  6th  ed.,  Leips.  1829;  the  last  three  editions  revised  hy 
Amadous  Wendt  [EngUsh  translation  ("Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  etaX 
by  A.  Johnson,  Oxford,  1833.  The  same,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  by  J.  R. 
Morell,  London,  1852. — Tr.]  From  this  much  too  brief  exposition,  it  ip  impossible  to 
derive  a  complete  understanding  of  the  different  systems ;  nevertheless  it  is  of  value  as  a 
repertory  of  notices  concerning  philosophers  and  their  teachings ;  especially  valuable  are 
the  perhaps  only  too  numerous  literary  references,  in  respect  to  which  Tennemann  aimed 
rather  at  completeness  than  at  judicious  selection. 

Jak.  Friedr.  Fries,  CfeschtdOe  der  Philoaophie,  2  vols.,  Halle,  183*7-40.  His  stand-point,  a 
modified  Kantianism. 

Friedr.  Ast,  Qrundriaa  einer  Geaehichte  der  Phibaophie,  Landshut,  1807,  2d  ed.,  1826. 
He  writes  from  Schelling's  stand-point. 

Thadda  Anselm  Rixner,  Homdbuch  der  Oeachichte  der  Phihaophie  zum  Gebrauche  aeiner 
Vorkaungeny  3  vols.,  Sulzbach,  1822-23,  2d  ed.,  1829.  Supplementary  volume  by  Victor 
PhiL  Gumposch,  1850.  The  stand-point  is  that  of  Schelling.  Its  numerous  citations  from 
original  sources  would  render  the  book  an  excellent  basis  for  a  first  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  if  Bixner's  work  was  not  disfigured  by  great  negligence  and  lack  of  critical 
skill  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Gumposch,  who  brings  the  national  element  especiallj 
into  prominence,  proceeds  far  more  carefully. 

Ernst  Reinhold,  Randbuch  der  aUgemeinen  Gtaekichie  dzr  PkQoaopkiti  2  parts  in  3  vols., 
Gotha,  1828-30.  Lehrbuch  der  OeachichU  der  Phihaophie,  Jena,  1836 ;  2d  ed.,  1839 ;  3d  ed., 
1849.  Oeachichie  der  Phihaophie  nach  den  Hauptniomenten  ihrer  Eniwickekmgf  5th  ed.,  3 
Yols.,  Jena,  1858.  The  presentation  is  compendious  but  not  sufficiently  exact.  Beinhold 
thinks  and  often  expresses  himself  too  much  in  the  modem  way  and  too  little  in  the  style 
and  spirit  of  the  philosophers  of  whom  he  treats. 

Heinr.  Bitter,  Geaehichte  der  Phihaophie,  12  vols.,  Hamburg,  1829-63;  Vols,  L-IV.,  new 
edition,  1836-38.  [4  vols,  translated.  See  below,  ad  g  7. — TV.]  The  work  reaches  to 
and  excludes  Kant ;  the  UeberauM  Hber  die  Oeachichie  der  neueaten  deutaehen  Phihaophie  sett 
Kcmt  (Brunswick,  1853),  supplements  and  completes  it.  Bitter  adopts  substantially  tho 
stand-point  of  Schleiermacher.  His  professed  object  is,  while  adhering  strictly  to  facts, 
to  present  the  history  of  philosophy  as  "  a  self-developing  whole ;"  not,  however,  viewing 
earlier  systems  as  stepping-stones  to  any  particular  modem  one,  nor  judging  them  fVom  the 
stand-point  of  any  particular  system,  but  rather  '*  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong,  respecting  the  object  of  the  intellectual 
faculties — ^respecting  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  the  modes  of  developing  the  reason.** 

Under  Bitter's  supervision,  the  following  work  of  Schleiermacher  was  published, 
after  its  author's  death :  Ge8(^i^tie  der  Phihaophie,  Berlin,  1839  (Schleiermacher's  Werke, 
III.,  4,  a).  The  work  is  a  summary,  drawn  up  by  Schleiermacher  for  his  lectures.  It 
is  not  founded  in  all  parts  on  original  historical  investigation,  but  it  contains  much  that 
is  very  sug^stive. 

G.  W.  Hegel,  Vorkaungen  iiber  die  Geaehichte  der  Phihaophie^  ed.  by  Karl  Lndw. 
ICchelet.  3  vols.  {Werke,  Vols.  XIII.-XV.),  Berlin,  1833-36;  2d  ed.,  1840-42.  The 
stand-point  here  is  the  speculative,  characterized  above,  §  3.    Tet  Hegel^  as  matter  of  fact» 
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liii  Bot  in  detafl  alwaya  main*^^^  fl^  i^^*"-  q£  jdAveJaiuBMiLm  iXtk  pv)nti7«.  but  IM.  Bome- 
tftgy  imimtoncally  represented  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  whoia  ha  esteemed,  as 
■HJropmstiiig  to  his  own  (interpreted^  e.  y.,  many  philoaophemes  of  Plato  agreeably  to  his 
own  doctrine  of  imTwanence),  and,  ignoring  their  scientific  motiveSi  has  misinterpreted  those 
of  philiMophors  whom  he  did  not  esteem  (0.  g,  Locke) ;  still  farther,  he  unjustifiably 
exaggerates  in  principle  the  legitimate  and  fundamental  idea  of  a  gradual  development, 
obBemble  in  the  progress  of  events  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  succession  of' 
phiksophioal  systems,  tlirough  the  following  assiunptions : — 

a.  That  every  form  of  historical  reality  within  its  historic  limits,  and  hence,  in  particu- 
lar, every  philosophical  system,  ^viewed  as  a  determinate  link  in  the  complete  evolution  of 
philosophy,  is  to  be  coosiderod  in  its  place  a^whoUj  natural  and  legitimate;  while,  nover- 
tittless,  side  by  side  with  the  historically  justified  imperfection  of  individual  forms,  error 
aod  perversity,  as  not  relatively  legitimate  elements,  are  found,  and  occasion  aberrations  in 
point  of  historic  fact  from  the  ideal  norms  of  development  (in  particular,  many  temporary 
reactions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  false  anticipations) ; 

b.  That  with  the  Hegelian  system  the  development-process  of  philosophy  lias  found  an  /^ 
absolute  terminus,  beyond  which  thought  has  no  essential  advance  to  make ;  '''  ^   '  . 

c.  That  the  nature  of  things  is  such  that  the  historical  sequence  of  the  various  philo- 
sophical stand-points  must,  without  essential  variation,  accord  witli  the  systematic  sequence 
of  the  different  categories,  whether  it  be  with  those  of  logic  alone,  as  appears  from  VorL 
yber  die  Gesclu  der  PhUosophie,  YoL  I.  p.  128,  or  with  those  of  logic — ^and  the  philosophy  of 
oature? — and  mental  philosophy,  as  is  taught,  ibid,  p.  120,  and  VoL  III.  p.  G8G  ff. 

6.  Osw.  Marbachf  Lehrbuch  der  OeachichU  der  Philosophies  1  Abtli.:  Geschichte  der 
riecfttscAen  Phtiowphiey  2  Abth. :  Oeadi.  der  PhUosophie  des  Miitelatters,  Leipsic,  183S>41. 
Ifarbach's  stand-point  is  the  Hegelian ;  but  he  often  makes  a  somewhat  forced  application 
of  the  categories  of  HegeFs  system  to  material  furnished  him  chiefly  by  Tennemann  and 
fiizoer — though  in  part  drawn  from  the  original  sources — and  but  slightly  elaborated  by 
hinuelf.    The  book  has  remained  uncompleted. 

JulBraniss,  GtsthiekU  der  PhUosophie  seit  Kant,  first  voL,  Breslau,  1842.  The  first 
▼olome,  the  only  one  published,  is  a  speculative  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophy  down 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  Braniss  owes  his  philosophical  stand-point  chiefly  to  Steffens,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  Hegel. 

Christoph.  Wilh.  Sigwart,  GeacJi.  der  PhUoaophie,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1854. 

Albert  Schwegler,  Geach,  der  Phiha.  im  Umriee,  ein  Leitfaden  zur  UAersichtf  Stuttgart, 
1S48,  7th  edition,  ibid.^  1870L  Contains  a  dear  presentation  of  the  philosophical  stand- 
points, but  is  seriously  imperfect  from  the  omission  of  the  author  to  describe  with  sufficient 
minuteness  the  principal  doctrines  which  belong  specially  to  each  system  and  to  the 
subordinate  branches  of  each  system,  by  which  means  alone  a  distinct  picture  can  be 
presented.  Schwegler's  Compendium  has  been  translated  into  English,  with  explanatory, 
critical,  and  supplementary  annotations,  by  J.  H.  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  1867 ;  2d  ed.  1868. 
[American  translation  by  J.  H.  Seelye,  N.  Y.  1856;  3d  ed.,  1864.— Tr.] 

Mart  v.  Deutinger,  Geechichie  der  PhUoaophie  (1st  vol.:  Greek  Philosophy.     1st  div.: 
TIU  U\e  time  of  Socrates.     2d  div. :  From  Socrates  till  the  end  of  Greek  philosophy). 
Begensburg,  1852-63. 
\     Ludw.  Noack,  GtsehkhU  der  PhUoaophie  in  gedrdngter  Uebersichi,  Weimar,  1863. 

'^ilh.  Bauer,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  fur  gsbUdeie  Leser,  Halle,  1863. 

F-  Michelis,  Oeaehichte  der  PhihaapJue  v&n  Thaks  bis  aufunsere  Zeii,  Braunsberg,  1866. 

Job.  £d.  Erdmann,  Onmdriss  dsr  Geschichte  der  PhilosophiCy  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1866/  2d 
•i  Wi  186»-70. 
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F.  Schmld  (of  Schwarzeoberg),  Grtmdriss  der  €k9eihicht6  der  P/itZoMpAis  wf  Tholes  iA 
Schopenhauer,  vam  speetikUifh'monotheistiachen  Standpwikie,  Erlangen,  1867.      / 

Coorad  Hermanii,  Oesch.  der  Phiioa,  in  pragmaHscher  Behandkmg^  Leipsic,  1867. 

J.  H.  Scholten,  Oesch.  der  RaUgion  tmd  PhUosopkit^  translated  from  the  Dutch  original 
into  French  by  A.  ReWUe,  Paris  and  Strasbourg,  1861;  German  translation  under  the 
above  title  by  Ernst  Rud.  Redepenning,  Elberfeld,  1868. 

E.  Duhring,  KriL  Cfeaeh.  der  Fhilos.,  Berlin,  1869. 

Victor  Cousin,  IjUroducium  d  VHistoire  de  la  PhUoeophie  and  Ckmrs  de  Vfftstoire  de  it 
PhUoaopkie  Modeme  in  the  (Euvres  de  F.  a,  Paris,  1846-48.  FkugmeniB  PhUoaophiquBa, 
Paris,  1840-43.  Eiatoire  GSnerale  de  la  PhUoeophie  depuia  lea  temps  les  pbu  reculh  juaqu^d  la 
fin  du  XVUI.  Steele,  6e  4d.,  Paris,  1863. 

J.  A.  Nourrisson,  ItiMeaa  des  Progres  de  la  Penaie  Eumame  dqmis  Tholes  jvagu^i 
Leibnitz,  Paris,  1858;  2eidiH<m,  1860. 

N.  J.  Lafordt,  Sist  de  la  PhUosophie;  premise  partie:  PhUos.  Andemie,  Brussels  and 
Paris,  1867. 

Robert  Blakey,  History  of  the  PhUoeophy  of  Mind,  from  (he  earUest  period  is  thepreaSHi 
time,  4  vols.,  London,  1848. 

George  Henry  Lewes,  A  Biographicdl  Eistory  of  PkHoaophy,  from  Us  origin  in  Cfreea 
down  to  the  present  day,  London,  1846.  Tfie  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thaks  to  (he  preaed 
day,  by  George  Henry  Lewes,  3d  edition  (VoL  I.  Ancient  Philosophy;  YoL  XL  Modera 
Pliilosophy),  London,  1866. 

Ed.  Zeller,  Vortrage  und  Ahhandiungen  geaehi^iSiehen  hihaUs,  Leipsic,  1865,  containing: 
1.  The  development  of  monotheism  among  the  Greeks;  2.  Pythagoras  and  the  legends 
concerning  him;  3.  A  plea  for  Xanthippe;  4.  The  Platonic  state  in  its  significance  for  the 
succeeding  time ;  6.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  6.  Wolff's  banishment  from  Halle,  the 
struggle  of  pietism  with  philosophy;  7.  Joh.  Gottlieb  Kchte  as  a  political  philosopher; 
8.  Friodr.  Schleiermacher ;  9.  Primitive  Christianity;  10.  The  historical  school  of  TObin- 
gen;  11,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur;  12.  Strauss  and  R^nan. 

Of  works  on  the  history  of  single  philosophical  disciplines  and  tendencies  (from  andent 
till  modem  times),  the  following  are  specially  worthy  of  mention : — 

Ad.  Trendelenburg,  Ststorisehe  Beiirage  tur  PhUosophie,  YoL  I.  (History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Categories),  Berlin,  1846;  Yol.  II.  (Miscellaneous  Essays),  Und.  1855;  YoL  III.  (Misa 
Essays),  ilnd,  1867. 

On  Religious  Philosophy:  Karl  Friedr.  St&udlin,  Cfeseh.  und  Cfeiat  des  Skepticiamm, 
vorzHglieh  in  ROcksicht  auf  Moral  und  Religion,  Leipsic,  1794-96 ;  Tmman.  Berger,  GescMdik 
der  Rdigian^hHosophie,  Berlin,  1800. 

On  the  History  of  Psychology:  Friedr.  Aug.  Cams,  Oeschichte  der  Paychologie^  Leipsic, 
1808.  (Third  part  of  the  posthumous  works.)  The  same  subject,  substantially,  is  also 
treated  of  in  Albert  Stdckl's  Die  speculaL  Lehre  vom  Menschen  und  ihre  Cfeachiehte,  YoL  I 
("  Ancient  Times  '*),  Wiiraburg,  1868 ;  YoL  II.  ("  Patristic  Period,"  also  imder  the  title  of 
Qeschichie  der  PhUosophie  der  pairiatisehen  Zei£),  ilnd.  1869;  and  Oeschichte  der  PhOoeophii 
des  MitteldUers  (continuation  of  the  preceding  works),  Mayence,  1864-65,  and  in  Friedr. 
Albert  Lange's  Oeschichte  des  Materialismus,  Iserlohn,  1866. 

On  the  History  of  Ethical  and  Political  Theories :  Christoph.  Meiners,  Oeschichte  der 
alteren  und  neureren  EOiik  oder  Lebenstoeisheii,  Gottingen,  1800-1801.  Earl  Friedr.  Stand- 
Un,  Oesehiehle  der  MoraJpTUlosqphie,  Hanover,  1823;  and  Oeachiehte  der  L^e  wn  iff 
SittUchkeit  der  Schauapide,  vom  Eide,  vom  Oemssen,  etc.,  Gott  1823  ff.  Leop.  v.  Henningr 
2>ie  Prindpien  der  Wdk  in  historischer  Bniufichelung,  Berlin,  1825.  Friedr.  v.  Raumer,  I>ii 
geachichtliche  EnJkritkelmg  der  Begriffe  von  Stoat,  Recht  und  Politik,  Leipsic,  1826 ;  2d  ed. 
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1832:  3d  ed.  1861.  Joh.  Jos.  Rossbach,  Dm  Periodm  der  Sechtsphihaophie^  Begensburg, 
1942;  Die  Grundriehiungen  in  der  Gesch.  der  Siaatstnssenacfuzfy  Erlangen,  1842;  Gesch,  der 
GmBechaftf  Wiirzburg,  1868  ff.  Heinr.  Lintz,  Enhoitrf  einer  GeaehicKte  der  Bechtsphilaa., 
Dintzic,  1846.  Emil  Feuerlein,  JHe  phQoiophisclie  Sittenkhre  in  ihren  geachicMUchen  HaupU 
farmoiy  2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1857-69.  P.  Janet,  Bistoire  de  la  PhUooophie  Morale  et  PoUiique 
iaaa  rAnUquHe  et  lea  Thnps  Modemea^  Paris,  1858.  James  Mackintosh,  DisaertaHon  an  Oie 
Progreas  of  EthiccU  PhUoaophy,  London,  1830;  new  edition,  ed.  by  Will  Whewell,  London, 
1863.  W.  Whewell,  Ledarea  on  Vie  History  of  Moral  PhUoaophy^  new  edition,  London,  1862. 
[Bobert  Blakey,  History  of  Moral  Science^  second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1863. — EdJ]  Jahnel, 
Ik  Cowteieniiae  HoHone^  Berlin,  1862.  Aug.  Neander,  Vorleaungen  Ober  die  Gesck,  derehriat 
jRftft,  ed.  by  Dr.  Erdmann,  Berlin,  1864.    W.  Ghisa,  Die  Lehre  vom  Gswiaaenj  Berlin,  1869. 

On  the  History  of  Logic :  Carl  Prantl,  Geachiehte  der  Logik  im  Ahendlande^  YoL  L  (Devel- 
opment  of  Logic  in  Ancient  Times),  Leipsic,  1855 ;  Vols.  II.-iy.  (Logic  in  the  Middle 
Ages),  Urid,  1  Sei-TO.  ^> 

On  the  History  of  .^thetics :  Robert  Zimmermai^  Geachiehte  der  Aesihelik  aUphHoso- 
fkistker  Wtssenachaft^  Yienna,  1858 ;  cf.  the  historioo-critical  portions  of  Yischer's  Aesthetik 
and  Lotze's  Gtach,  der  Aesthetik  in  Deuiackland,  Munich,  1868. 

More  or  less  copious  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophical  doctrines  may  be 
found  also  in  many  of  the  works  in  which  these  doctrines  are  systematically  expounded, 
•a,  for  example,  in  Stahi's  PhUoaophie  dea  Reehta  nach  geachichUicher  Ansieht  (1st  ed.,  Heidel- 
berg, 1830  if.),  of  which  the  first  yolume,  on  the  "  Genesis  of  the  Current  Philosophy  of 
Iaw^'  (3d  ed.,  1853),  is  critioo-historical,.  and  relates  particularly  to  the  time  from 
Kant  to  Heg^l ;  cf.  in  like  manner  Immanuel  Herm.  Fichte*s  Syatem  der  EOUkj  the  first  or 
aitical  part  of  which  (Leipsic,  1850)  is  a  history  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  right, 
state,  and  morals  in  Grermany,  France,  and  England  from  1*760  till  about  1850;  the  first 
Tolnme  of  SL  Hildenbrand's  Geachiehte  und  Syatem  der  Bechta'  und  SiaatapTiiloaophie  (Leips. 
I860),  treats  minutely  of  the  history  of  theories  in  classical  antiquity ;  much  historical 
material  is  also  contained  in  the  works  of  Warnkdnig,  Roder,  Rossler,  Trendelenburg,  and 
others,  on  the  philosophy  of  law.  The  works  of  Julius  Schaller  (  Geach.  der  Naturphihaophie 
aeit  Baco),  Rob.  v.  Mohl  {Qeach.  u.  Lit  der  Staatsioiaaenachaften,  Erlangen,  1855-58^  J.  C. 
Blnntechli  (Geach.  dea  aJOg,  Staatarechta  tmd  der  PoHtik  aeit  dem  16  JahrK  bia  zur  Gegenwart^ 
Munidi,  1864,  etaX  ^^^  ^^'^  others,  relate  to  modem  times.    C£  below,  YoL  XL  §  1. 
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§  5.  The  general  characteristie  of  the  human  mind  in  ante-Cbris- 
tian,  and  particularly  in  Hellenic  antiquity,  may  be  deficribed  as  ita 
comparatively  unreflecting  belief  in  its  own  harmony  and  of  its  one- 
ness with  nature.  The  sense  of  an  opposition,  as  existing  either 
among  its  own  different  functions  and  interests  or  between  the 
mind  and  nature  and  as  needing  reconciliation,  is  as  yet  relatively 
undeveloped.  The  philosophy  of  antiquity,  like  that  of  eveiy 
period,  partakes  necessarily,  in  what  concerns  its  chronological  be- 
ginnings and  its  permanent  basis,  of  the  character  of  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  tends,  at  least  in  its 
general  and  most  fundamental  direction,  upward  and  beyond  the 
level  of  the  period,  and  so  prepares  the  way  for  the  transition  to  new 
and  higher  stages. 

For  the  solution  of  the  difiBcult  but  necessary  problem  of  a  general  historical  and 
philosophical  characterization  of  the  great  periods  in  the  intellectual  life  of  humanity,  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  has  labored  most  successfujly.  The  conoeptions  which  it  employs  for 
this  cod  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  intellectual  development  in  general,  and  they  prove 
themselves  empirically  correct  and  just  when  compared  with  tlie  particular  phenomena  of 
the  different  periods.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  is  scarcely  to  be  approved,  that  philosophy 
always  expresses  itself  most  purely  only  in  the  universal  consciousness  of  the  time ;  the 
truth  is,  rather,  that  it  rises  above  tlie  range  of  the  general  consciousness  through  the 
power  of  independent  thought,  grenerating  and  developing  new  germs,  Hnd  anticipating  in 
theory  the  essential  character  of  developments  yet  to  come  (thus,  e.  ^.,  lite  Platonic  stata 
'  anticipates  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  form  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  doctrine  of  natural  right,  in  its  development  since  Grotius,  fqreshadowSL  the  constitu- 
tionalism of  the  modem  state).  i 

§  6.  Philosophy  as  science  could  originate  neither  kmong  the 
peoples  of  the  North,  who  were  eminent  for  strength  jind  courage, 
but  devoid  of  culture,  nor  among  the  Orientals,  who,  liiougli  suscep- 
tible of  the  elements  of  higher  culture,  were  content  simply  to 
retain  them  in  a  spirit  of  passive  resignation, — but  only  among  the  j 
Hellenes,  who  harmoniously  combined  the  characteristics  of  botL 
The  Romans,  devoted  to  practical  and  particularly  to  political  prob- 
lems, scarcely  occupied  themselves  with  philosophy  except  in  the 
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appropriation  of  Hellenic  ideas,  and  scarcely  attained  to  anj  prodno- 
tive  originality  of  their  own. 

Tba  Mcred  wriUnes  and  poetry  of  the  Tsrioiu  Oriental  peoples,  with  their  commentaries  (T-Klng, 
(%o4-£ia^;  the  moral  troadses  of  Confhcias  and  bis  disciples ;  the  Vcdas,  the  co«le  of  Many,  the  Sakuntala  of 
tl« po«t  Ealidaask,  the  Puranas  ur  Theogonlea,  the  ancient  commentaries; — Zoroaster's  Zendavesta,  etc)  are 
ft*  orifinal  aoorees  ttoni  which  our  knowledge  of  their  philosophical  speculations  is  derived.  Of  modern 
works,  trcadog  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  these  peoples,  wo  name  the  following:— 

Pricdr.  Crcazer,  SsfrnlfoUJk  und  MyiJuUogU  dtr  alUn  Voiter,  4  vols.,  Lelpsic  and  Darmstadt,  1810-12 ; 
Sd  «d,  $  vols.,  1S19  fr. ;  WerkA,  L  1-1,  ibid.  1886  seq.  K.  J.  H.  Windlscbmann,  Die  Philoeophis  im  Fortgang 
^  Tr«tt{r«9c&<cA/e,  Tolomo  I.,  srctiuns  1-4  (on  the  ** Foundations  of  Philosophy  In  the  East''),  Bonn, 
1337-^  Stuhr,  IHe  JUiifftonMynteme  der  heidnUchsn  VWcer  df  Orients^  Berlin,  188fr-3&  £d. 
£fith,  &eae4sdUa  unsertr  abenlandUeJun  Philoaophie^  toI.  I.,  Mannheim,  l&M,  2d  cd.,  1862.  (Rdth's 
fint  Tolome  is  devoted  to  the  speculations  of  tho  Persians  and  Egyptians,  the  second  to  the  oldest  Greek 
pbiloaophy.  The  book,  though  written  in  a  lively  style,  is  drown  in  large  measure  from  Inauthentic 
iooreea,  and  Is  not  tree  troux  arbitrary  interpretations  and  too  hazardous  comparisons.  It  contains  more 
poetry  than  historic  truth.)  Ad.  Wuttke,  OetcMchie  des  ITHdenthums,  3  vols.,  Breslau,  1852-^  J.  C. 
Blontaehli,  AUtuitttUche  OoUe»-  und  W&ltideen  in  ihren  Wirknngen  a%^  da*  GemeinUben  der  Men" 
»Aen,/St^  VartroQey  Ndrdllogen,  1866.  Owing  to  the  stobillty  of  Oriental  ideas,  expositions  relating  to 
'  BMdem  ilcuea,  sach  as  Lee  Beligione  et  lee  PhiloeopMee  done  PAeie  centrales  pear  le  comie  de  Oobineau 
(PSuls,  1665),  may  be  profitably  consulted  by  students  of  their  earlier  history.  CC  the  mythological  writings 
ct  Schwenck  and  others,  and  Wolfgang  Menzel's  Die  vorchrietliche  UneterblichkeiteUhre  (Lolpslc,  1870), 
Max  Duncker*s  GeeeK.  der  Arler  (3d  ed.,  1867),  etc,  and  numerous  articles  In  the  ZeiteeJiriJt  der  devtechen 
morffemldndiecfken  OeeeUechafl  (ed.  by  L.  Krehl),  and  in  other  learned  reviews. 

G.  Faatbier,  Sequieee  d'une  IlUtoire  de  la  Philoe.  oMnoiee,  Paris,  18U ;  Lee  Quatre  Livree  de  PMloe, 
Morole  €t  Politique  de  la  Chine,  trad,  du  Chinoie,  Paris,  1S68 ;  L.  A.  Martin,  Uietoire  de  la  Morale^  I. ; 
La  Morate  ehem  lee  Chinoie,  Paris,  1S62 ;  J.  H.  Plath,  Die  Seliffion  wnd  der  OuUue  der  alien  Chineeen^  in 
the  Trsnsaetions  of  the  Phllos.-Pbllol.  Div.  of  the  Bavarian  K.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Vol.  IX.,  pt.  8,  pp.  781-969, 
Mianldk,  1S68 ;  Cbnfueiue  und  eeiner  SchUler  Leben  und  Lehren,  Trans,  of  the  Munich  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
XL  2,  Munich,  1867;  T.  Legge,  The  Ufe  and  WrUinge  <tf  Cor^fuoiue^  xciih  erit.  and  exeget.  notes  (In  the 
saibor's  *  Chineeo  aaasics ''),  London,  1S67  [New  York,  1870]. 

Odebrooke,  Eeeaye  on  the  Vedae;  and  On  ^  Philosophy  qf  the  Hindue,  in  hie  MteceUaneoue  Eeeaye^ 
L  pp.  &-113,  227-119,  London,  1837 ;  partial  translation  in  German  by  Poley,  Leipsic,  1817;  new  od.  of  the 
Asays  on  fhs  ReL  and  Phik  of  t\e  IT.^  London,  1858 ;  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel,  Magawid-Giia,  1.  c,  ecweVtor 
fuAot,  wire  Kriehnae  et  A  rjunae  eoUoquiwn  de  rebue  ditfinie,  Bharaiiae  epieodiutn.  Text^  rec^  adn.  adj.^ 
Bonn,  ISSo;  W.  t.  Ilnmboldt,  Ueber  die  unter  dem  Kamen  Bhagavad- Gita  bekannte  Episode  dee 
i^xAoMiarata,  Berlin,  1826.  {CtUegePe  article  in  tho  Borii n  JahrbHeher^/Or  v>i8S.  KHUlc^  1827.)  Chr.  Las- 
so, Gymnoeophvtta  eive  Indieae  philoeophiae  documenta^  Bonn,  1832;  cf.  his  Iiid.  Atterthumek^nde^ 
I.-IV.,Leipa.  1817-61 ;  Othm.  Tniik^DiePhiloeophieder  Uindu.  Vtidanta  Sara  von  Sadananda,eanekrit 
fmddeiUaeht  Manich,  1835;  Theod.  Benfoy,  Jndien^  In  Ersch  and  Oruber's  Encycl.  sect  II.,  vol.  17,  Leips. 
1810;  £.  Soer,  Vedanta-Sara  or  Seeenee  qf  the  Vedanta,  Calcutta,  1845,  and  Die  LehreprHche  der 
VaiCeeMta- Philoeophie  con  Kandda^  translated  into  the  German  from  the  Sanscrit,  in  the  Zeitachr  der 
deutechen  morgeiHandiechen  GeeeUachqft^  vol  XXL,  1867,  pp.  809-420;  Both,  Zur  Litteratur  und 
GeedUehtedee  Weda,  8  essays,  Stuttgart,  1346;  Alb.  Weber,  Indieche  Literaturgeeehiehte,  Berlin,  1S52; 
Indiedke  Stiasen,  Berlin,  1857 :  ef.  Indieche  Studien,  ed.  by  A.  Weber,  YoL  L  seq.,  Berlin,  1850  seq. ;  F.  M. 
Mailer,  Beitrdge  but  Kenntniee  der  indiechen  Philoeophie,  in  the  6th  and  Tth  vols,  of  the  Zeitechrf/t  der 
dmOeeken  morgenldnd.  Geeelieehq/t,  Lelpsic,  1852-58 ;  cf.  his  Ilietory  qf  Ancient  Indian  Literature^  2d 
ol, London,  1860;  Max  MOller,  CMpefroma  German  Workehop,lMTn\.  1S66,  N.Y.  1867;  H.  II. Wilson, 
Eutsytand  Lseturee  on  the  Religione  of  the  Hindue,  collected  and  edited  by  R,  Poet,  Lend.  1861-62. 

Eog.  Bumouf;  Introduction  d  r  Uietoire  du  Souddhieme  indien,  Paris,  1844;  C  F.  Koppen,  Die 
BeUgion  dee  Buddha,  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1857-50;  W.  Wassiljew,  Der  Buddhiemue,  eetne  Dogmen,  Gee- 
«UflUs«fld  LiUeratur,  transl.  into  German  fr.  tho  Bnsslan  by  Th.  Benfcy,  Leipsic,  1860;  Barth61emy  St 
Hilslie,  Bouddha  ei  ea  Religion,  2e  Ad^  Paris,  1862;  Jam.  de  Alwis,  Buddhism,  ite  Origin,  Ilietory,  and 
Doetrinee,  He  Scripturee  and  their  Language,  London,  186^;  Emil  Schlagintwelt,  Ueber  den  Gottee- 
'f>e7rifder  Buddhiemue,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Bavar.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  1861,  YoL  I.  88-102;  R.  8.  Hardy, 
^  Legende  amd  TheoHee  of  the  Buddhiete  compared  tciih  Ilietory  and  Science,  with  Introductory 
Kotiees  of  the  Life  and  System  of  Ootama  Buddha,  lA>ndon,  1867. 

1L  E.  Lepstas,  Dae  Todtenbuch  der  Aegypter,  Leips.  1842 ;  2Xe  dgypt,  Gotterfcreiee,  Berlin,  1851 ;  M. 
^^^tknunn^TXaC^  oder  die  Wieeeneehaft  der  alien  Aegypter,  GOttingen,  1855;  AegypUeche  AUerthume- 
bmde,  Leipsle,  185T'4i6;  Chr.  K.  Joatas  Ton  Bunsen,  Aegyptene  Stelle  in  der  WeUgeechichte,  Hamburg 
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and  Ooth*,  lBiS~9i7.  Gt  ilso,  imonf  other  workB,  tb«  article  by  I*  DIestel,  whldi  fa  well  Bd^>tea  as  m 
in^rodnotion  to  the  atadj  of  early  Oriental  rellgiona:  SO-T^jiAon,  Amtkel  wtd  Satan^  €im  BsUroff  mtr 
EtUgUmtgemsMehU  dea  OH&nit,  in  the  ZMttshaifl  fUr  hUforUehs  Th^oiogi^,  edited  by  Siedner,  1880, 
pp.  lM-217;  Airther,  Ollivler  Banregard,  Xm  I>Mm4iU  SgypUwru*^  Untr  Origine^  Uur  OuiU  ti  mm 
Ilmpanaion  dana  U  Monda,  Paris,  1860L 

J.  O.  Bhode,  DU  h&iliga  JStige  odsr  das  geaammte  BMgUmmgatem  dtr  attm.  BaJUrar^  Mtdm'  mtd 
Fener  oder  dea  ZendwMca^  FrankH  on  the  H.  1890;  Martin  Hang,  DU  f^tn^  06ihA^9  oder  Sammiumgmit 
von  Uedem  vnd  SprHdun  ZaraOiitttra't,  sHmt  JUnger  vnd  Nad^folgtr^  Leipa.  1856  and  1860  (In  the 
Transaetlona  of  the  German  Oriental  Society) ;  Emay  on  Saered  Language^  WHHngt^  and  BoUgton  vf 
Ihs  Par9€e9^  Bombay,  186& 

On  the  religioua  conceptlona  of  the  Jews,  compare,  among  otherei,  €k  H.  Ewald,  in  hia  Oeaeh.  d€»  VoOtta 
laraU  bis  a^f  airishts,  L.  Henfeld  in  his  GescA.  dss  Voltes  JUraU  mm  dsr  VoUsndvng  df  sweitem 
Tsmpsls  bis  sur  Einsetmtng  dss  Maktabders  SeMmon,  and  Georg  Weber  In  Das  VoUb  Israel  in  dsr 
aittestamentlieAan  Zsit^  Lelpai<\  1867  j(the  first  volume  of  the  work  by  Weber  and  Holtzman,  entitled : 
Oesch.  dss  VoUcss  Israel  und  dsr  EnUishung  dss  ChrisUnihumSy  9  toIs^  Leipa.  1867).  Alexander  Kohot 
(among  recent  writers)  treata  specially  of  Jewiah  angelology  and  demonology  in  their  dependence  on  Par- 
seeism,  in  the  Abhandl/Ur  Kunds  dss  Morgsnlandss,  ed.  by  Herm.  Broekhana;  his  work  also  pabUahed 
separately,  Leipaic,  1866. 

The  so-called  philosophy  of  the  Orientals  lacks  m  the  tendency  to  strict  demonstration, 
and  hence  in  scientific  character.  Whatever  philosophical  elements  are  discoyembfe 
among  them  are  so  blended  with  religious  notions,  that  a  separate  exposition  is  scarcely 
possible.  Besides,  even  after  the  meritorious  investigations  of  modem  times,  our  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  thought  remains  far  too  incomplete  and  uncertain  for  a  connected  and 
authentic  presentation.  We  omit|  therefore,  here  the  special  consideration  of  the  various 
theorems  of  Oriental  philosophy,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  general  state- 
ments. 

The  doctrine  of  ConfUcins  (561-479  B.  0,%  as  also  that  of  his  followers  (Meng-tsen, 
bom  371  B.  c,  and  others),  is  mainly  a  practical  philosophy  of  utilitarian  tendency. 
Its  theoretical  speculations  (which  are  based  on  the  generalized  conception  of  the  an- 
tithesis of  male  and  female,  heaven  and  earth,  etc.)  are  not  scientifically  wrought  out 
The  rich  but  immoderate  fancy  of  the  Hindus  generated,  on  the  basis  of  a  pantheistic 
conception  of  the  world,  a  multiplicity  of  divinities,  without  investing  them  with  har- 
monious form  and  individual  character.  Their  oldest  gods— -of  whom  the  Yedas  treat — 
group  themselves  about  three  supreme  divinities  of  nature,  Indra,  Taruni,  and  AgnL 
Later  (perhaps  about  1300  B.  c)  supreme  veneration  was  paid  to  the  three  divine  beings, 
which  constituted  the  Hindu  Trimurti,  viz. :  to  Brahma,  as  the  original  source  of  the 
world  (which  is  a  reflected  picture  in  the  mind  of  Brahma,  produced  by  the  deceiving 
Kaja),  to  Yischnu,  as  preserver  and  governor,  and  to  Siva,  as  destroyer  and  producer. 
The  oldest  body  of  Brahman  doctrine  is  the  Mimansa,  which  includes  a  theoretical  part, 
the  Brahmamimansa  or  Yedanta,  and  a  practical  part,  the  Elarmamimansa.  To  the  (uni- 
versalistic)  Mimansa  ("Investigation")  Eapila  opposed  the  Sankhya  ("Consideration," 
"  Critique " — an  individualistic  doctrine,  which  denied  the  world-soul  and  taught  the 
existence  of  individual  souls  only).  We  find  already  in  the  Sankhya  a  theory  of  the  kinds 
and  the  objects  of  knowledge.  To  the  authors  of  the  Niaya-doctrine,  which  subsequently 
arose,  the  Syllogism  was  known.  The  age  of  these  doctrines  is  uncertain.  In  opposition 
to  the  religion  of  Brahma  arose  (not  far  from  660  b.  c.)  Buddhism,  which  was  an  attempt 
at  a  moral  reformation,  hostile  to  castes,  but  the  source  of  a  new  hierarchy.  Its  followers 
were  required  to  make  it  their  supreme  aim  to  rise  abovn  the  checkered  world  of  changing 
appearance,  with  its  pain  and  vain  pleasure.  But  this  end  was  to  be  reached,  not  so  much 
through  positive  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  as  through  another  process,  termed 
"  entrance  into  Nirvana,"  whereby  the  soul  was  saved  from  the  torments  of  transmigra- 
tion and  the  individual  was  brought  into  unconscious  unity  with  the  All.    The  Persian  roll- 
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gion,  founded  or  reformed  by  ZarathuBtra  (2k>roa8ter),  was  opposed  to  the  old  Hindu  religion, 
whoee  gods  it  regarded  as  evil  demons.  Over  against  the  kingdom  of  light  or  of  good  was 
placed,  m  dualistic  opposition,  the  kingdom  of  darkness  or  evil ;  after  a  long  oontest  the 
filmier  was  to  triumph.  The  Egyptians  are  credited  with  the  doctrines  of  the  judgment 
of  departed  souls  and  of  their  transmigration,  which  doctrines  Herodotus  (II.  63,  81,  123) 
supposes  to  have  passed  from  them  to  the  Orphists  and  the  Pythagoreans.  Their 
my^iology  seems  scaroely  to  have  exercised  any  influence  on  the  Grecian  thinkers.  Some- 
what more  oonsiderable  may  have  been  the  influence  on  the  Greeks  of  the  early  astronomi- 
cal observations  of  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  also  of  their  geological  observations  and 
^lecuiatioas.  Certain  geometrical  propositions  seem  rather  to  have  been  merely  discovered 
empirically  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  measurement  of  their  fields,  than  to  have  been 
sdentiflcally  demonstrated  by  them ;  the  discovery  of  the  proofs  and  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  geometry  was  the  work  of  the  Greeks.  The  Jewish  monotheism,  which  scarcely 
exercised  an  (indirect  ?)  influence  on  Anaxagoras,  became  later  an  important  factor  in  tlie 
evolntion  of  Greek  philosophy  (i.  e.  ttom  the  time  of  Neo-Pjrthagoreanism  and  in  part  even 
earlier),  when  Jews,  through  the  reoeptioa  of  dements  of  Greek  culture,  had  acquired 
a  disposition  for  scientific  thought 
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§  T.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  are  contained  partly  in  the  philosophical  works  and  frag- 
ments which  have  come  down  from  them  to  us,  and  partly  in  reports 
and  occasional  allusions.  Modem  historians  have  advanced  grad- 
ually in  the  employment  of  this  material  from  the  method  of  mere 
compilation  to  a  more  exact  historical  criticism  and  a  purer  and 
more  profound  philosophical  comprehension. 

The  earlier  philosophemes  are  never  mentioned  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  form  of 
more  repetition  with  historic  intent,  but  always  as  incidental  to  the  end  of  ascertaining 
phUosophical  truth.  Plato  sketches,  with  historical  fidelity  in  the  essential  outlines, 
though  with  a  poetic  freedom  of  execution,  vivid  pictures  of  the  various  philosophies, 
which  had  preceded  his  own,  as  also  of  the  persons  who  had  been  their  representatives. 
Aristotle  proceeds  rather  with  realistic  exactness  both  in  outline  and  in  details,  and  onlj 
departs  occasionally  from  complete  historic  rigor  in  his  reduction  of  earlier  points  of  view 
to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  his  own  system.  Tlie  increasing  restriction  of  later 
classical  authors  to  simple  narrative  is  not  calculated  in  general  to  impart  to  their  state- 
ments the  advantage  of  greater  fidelity,  since  they  are  generally  lacking  either  in  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  proper  authorities,  or  in  full  capacity  for  the  clear  comprehension  of 
earlier  philosophical  opinions. 

Plato  characterizes  in  various  dialogues  the  doctrines  of  Ileraclitus  and  Parmenides, 
of  Empedodes,  Auaxagoras,  and  the  Pythagoreans,  of  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  other 
Sophists,  and  especially  those  of  Socrates  and  of  individual  disciples  of  Socrates.  Next  to 
him,  Xenophon  (especially  in  the  Memorabilia)  is  the  most  important  authority  for  Socrates 
and  hia  teaching.  Aristotle,  in  all  his  writings,  makes  it  his  principle  to  consider,  first 
of  all,  in  the  discussion  of  any  problem,  what  results  obtained  by  his  predecessors  are 
tenable,  and  presents,  in  particular,  in  the  introduction  to  his  ''  first  philosophy "  (Meta- 
physics), a  critical  review  of  the  principles  of  all  earlier  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Plato 
(Met,  I.  c.  3-10).  In  many  places,  also,  Aristotle  gives  information  concerning  Plato's 
"  unwritten  doctrines,"  as  delivered  in  the  oral  lectures  of  the  latter.  A  number  of  minor 
works,  in  which  Aristotle  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  V.  25)  had  treated  of  the  doctrines  of 
various  previous  philosophers  (nepl  tuv  Jli^yopeiuv^  izepi  r^  *ApxvTav  ^jxfo^ac^  Trepi  tw 
Xirevoiirirov  ml  BevoKparovg,  eta)  are  lost;  we  find,  however,  in  the  CJommentators  many 
statements  drawn  from  them.  The  like  is  true  of  the  works  of  Theophrastus  on  earlier 
philosophers  (^rcpi  ruv  'Avaf a/d^xw,  rrepl  ruv  * Ava^ifikvov^^  irepi  rwv  *A();cf Aaw,  Histories  of 
Arithmetic,  of  Geometry,  of  Astronomy,  wcp2  nyc  ArjfiOK^irov  (urrgo^jofyla^^  rtjv  Atayhnvc 
mwryuy^,  iregl  "EwrreSoKXiov^^  Meya^oc,  eta,  and  his  comprehensive  work,  ipwrtKal  66^at^  of 
which  firagments  are  extant;  an  abridgment  of  this  work  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Wter  writers  as  a  principal  source  of  information,  see  Diog.  L.,  Y.  42  seq. ;  cf.  Usener, 
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AMitda  Theophrastea,  Leipa  1868).     Of  PlatonistB,  Speusippus  (irepH  ^tXoo6^f'UX&Tuvo^ 
iywiifaatf),  Xenocrates  {vepl  ruv  TlapfteviSov  and  llv&ay6^ia),  and  Heradides  of  Pontus 

and,  later,  noteblj  Glitomachiifl  (about  140  fi.  c,  mpl  tup  alpkaeuv\  and  of  Aristotelians, 

beadea  Theophraatus  and  Eudemus  {yojiur^iKoi  iorv^iai,  api^fi^ud^  laro^  wegl  tuv  aargo- 

Xayoofiivufif  lorofMo),   Aristozenus  (i<rrap(icd  imoftv^fiara^  iregl  Hv^ay6^  ml  tw  ywjpiftuv 

avrav,  TtXaruvo^  P*^%  Dicamrch  {fiioc  'EAAadof,  also  tregl  Piuv\  Phaniaa  of  Lesbos  (^e^ 

TUP  JuKfOTuufv  and  irpdc  rcvc  ao^urrdg),  Clearchus,  Strato,  Duris  of  Samoa,  the  pupil  of 

TbeophrafltoB  (about  270  B.  c),  and  others  either  treated  originally  of  earlier  philosophers, 

or  wrote  works  of  more  general  content,  or  works  pertaining  to  the  history  of  special 

sdenoes,  which  contained  material  for  the  history  of  philosophy.    Also  Epicurus  (ne^ 

eiffiiteuv)  and  his  disciples,  Hermarchus,  Metrodorus,  and  Colotes  (in  polemical  works),  and 

Idomeneus  {nepl  ruv  ZuKpaTiKuv\  and  the  Stoics  Cleanthes  (On  Heraditus),  Sphaerus  (On 

Heraditus,  On  Socrates,  and  On  the  Eretrian  Philosophers),  Chrysippus  (On  the  Eariy 

FhyBiologists),  Panaetius  (On  the  Philosophical  Schools  or  Sects,  iregil  ruv  ai^aeuv)^  and 

others  wrote  of  philosophical  doctrines  and  works.     Of  all  these  works,  which  served  as 

anthoritiee  for  later  writers,  we  possess  none. 

The  Alexandrians  followed  in  their  works  the  narratiTes  of  the  authors  above  named. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  {reg,  286-247  B.  c.)  founded  the  Alexandrian  Library  (for  whidi 
preparations  had  already  been  begun  under  his  father  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  came 
to  Alexandria  about  296  B.  c,  and)  in  which  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  were  brought 
together,  though  not  a  few  spurious  works  were  included  among  them.  Callimachus  of 
Cyrene  (about  294-224  B.  a),  while  superintendent  of  this  library  (in  which  off.ne  ho  suc- 
ceeded Zenodotus  the  Ephesian,  who  lived  about  324-246  B.  c),  drew  up  "  tables  "  of  cele- 
brated authors  and  their  works  {irlvaxe^  ruv  kv  wday  iraiSeig  SutXafirlfdvTLW  nal  l>v  owkypaijfavy 
Eratosthenes  (276-194  b.  c),  who  received  from  Ptolemy  Euerg^tes  (rtg.  247-222)  the  con- 
trol of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  wrote  concerning  tlie  various  philosophical  schools  {nepl  rdv 
tarn  ptXoaoflav  aipetrtuv)^  on  which,  as  it  seems,  Apollodorus  founded  his  (metrical)  chron- 
icle (composed  in  the  second  half  of  tho  second  century  B.  c,\  from  which,  again,  Diogenes 
Laerttos  and  others  drew  a  largo  part  of  their  chronological  data.  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium (bom  about  264,  died  about  187  B.  c,  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Callimachus.  successor, 
as  librarian,  of  Apollonius,  the  successor  of  Eratosthenes,  and  teacher  of  Aristarchus, 
who  lived  abont  212-140  b.  c.)  arranged  most  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  in  Trilogies, 
placing  the  others  after  them  as  separate  works  (a  part  of  his  supplement  to  the  ir£veuctc 
of  Callimachus ;  see  Kauck^s  Sammlung  der  Fragmente  des  ArigtopJumea  wm  Byzanz).  Be- 
sides Eratosthenes,  the  following  persons  wrote  either  expressly  or  incidentaUy  of  the 
lives  and  succession  of  the  philosophers  and  of  their  works  and  doctrines :  Neanthes  of 
CfxicQS  (about  240  B.  o.,  resided  at  the  court  of  King  Attalus  L  in  Pergamus,  and  wrote 
pcoini  and  irepi  Md^uv  av6puv\  Antigonus  Carystius  (about  225,  plot^  etc.),  Hermippus 
(of  Smyrna  ?  about  200  B.  o.),  the  Callimachean  (and  Peripatetic),  who,  like  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  in  other  departments,  furnished  in  his  biographico-literary  opuscules,  which 
were  only  too  abundant  in  fables  (irep2  rut*  ao^uv^  vepl  fidyav^  irepl  Tlv&ay6pc>t*j  iregl 
'ApiffrariXovg^  wepi  Qeo^p6tTToi\  pioi),  a  supplement  to  the  Trivoxz^' of  Callimachus  (from  which 
Vlivorinus  and,  indirectly,  Dic^nes  Laertius  drew  largely),  Sotion  the  Peripatetic  (about 
ISO  &  a,  vepl  6tadox&v  tw  fiXoc6^)^  Satyrus  (about  180  B.  0.,  pioi\  Apollodorus  of  Athens 
(aboot  144  B.  c.,  a  pupQ  of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  author  of  the  mythological  piphcBfya/ 
and  of  the  before-mentioned  xffovwky  and  perhaps  also  of  the  work  frep2  rov  ^iXoe6^ 
o^Muy),  and  Alexander  Polyhittor  (m  the  time  of  SuUa,  SiaSoxal  ruv  ^tXoa6^\  Prom 
the  iiaioxid  of  SotloQ  and  the  pUn  of  Satyrus,  Hendides  Lembus  (about  160  a  a),  tht 
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■on  of  Serapion,  compiled  extracts,  which  are  ofiea  mentioned  by  Diogenes  LaSrtins  (wIm 
distinguishes — ^Y.  93,  94 — fourteen  persons  named  Heradides).  Antisthenes  of  Rhodna 
(about  160  B.  o.)«  the  historian,  and  contemporary  of  Polybius,  was  probably  the  author  of 
the  ^t^offd^  6ta6ox<t^t  to  which  Diogenes  Laertius  often  alludes.  Demetrius  the  Magne* 
sian,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  wrote  a  critical  work  on  Homonymous  Authors  {ire^  6fuj¥bfum 
mdtifTw  KoX  avyypcL^uv^  fVom  which  Diogenes  Laertius,  perhaps  through  Diodes,  drew 
'notany  of  his  statements  (cf.  Scheurleer,  De  Demeirio  Magnde,  dias,  vnaug.^  Leyden, 
1868).  Didymus  Ohalcenterus  (m  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  b.  o.)  aleo 
labored  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  com|Mler  of  sentences.  Sosicrates 
wrote  Stadoxaif  which  Diogenes  Laertius  often  mentions.  Diodes  Magnes,  a  fHend  of 
Bpicureanism  and  opponent  of  Sotion,  the  partisan  of  the  philosophy  of  Sextius,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of  works  entitled  pUn  ^iXoo6^u»  and 
kfriSpoft^  ^iXoad^aVj  from  which  Diog:  Laertius.  at  least  in  his  aooount  of  the  Stoics,  and 
most  likely  also  in  that  of  the  Epicureans,  drew  very  largely.  (According  to  Nietzadw^ 
Diogenes  derived  most  of  his  data  from  Diodes  Magnes  and  .VaTorinus.) 

Of  the  works  of  the  andents  which  have  come  down  to  ns,  those  specially  important 
for  the  history  of  philosophy  are  the  works  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  th« 
historian  and  Platonic  philosopher,  Galenus,  the  physidon  (bom  131,  died  after  200  A.  D.^ 
Sextus  the  Skeptic  (flourished  about  200  a.  d.,  a  physician  of  the  empirical  school,  and 
hence  usually  named  Sextus  Empiricus),  the  historical  work  (founded  largdy  on  the  am- 
fa>tffJU3vevfiaTa  and  iravrodavi^  loropia  of  Favorinus)  by  Diogenes  of  Laerta  (in  Cilida^  about 
220  A.  D.),  and  the  writings  of  numerous  Neo-Platonists  (but  Porphyry's  ^^^00^  loropia 
is  no  longer  extant)  and  commentators  of  Aristotle ;  of  similar  importance  are  the  works 
of  certain  of  the  Church  Fathers,  especially  those  of  Justin  Martyr  (Apctog.  and  DitUog, 
€um  I^ryphone\  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {EzhuritUion  to  tke  ffeOenea,  Faedoffogwt^  Stromaia), 
Origen  (Contra  Obvm,  eta),  nnd  Kusebius  {PraeparaHo  Evangeliea)^  and  in  part  those  of 
Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  Augrustine.  Many  materials  for  the  history  of  philosophy 
are  found  in  Grellius  (about  160  a.  p.,  in  his  Noctea  Atticae\  Athenaeus  (about  200, 
J)eifpnosopkistae\  Flavius  Philostratus  (about  200),  Eunapius  of  Sardis  (about  400) 
Johannes  Stobaeus  (about  600),  Photius  (about  880,  Lexicon  and  BfMioAeeo),  and 
Suidas  (about  1000,  Lexicon) ;  the  work  irepl  tCw  iv  noiSei^  SiaXa/t^jovruv  ao^uv,  ascribed 
to  Hesychius  of  Miletus,  appears  to  be  a  compilation  from  Diogenes  Laertius  and  l^uidas, 
dating  from  the  16th  century  (see  Lehrs,  in  the  li?iein.  Mua.  XYIL,  1862,  pp.  463-451). 
Oicero  gives  evidence  in  his  writings  of  a  tolerably  extensive  and  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophical  schools  of  his  time,  but  his  knowledge  of  Greek  speculation  was  insulB- 
dent.  A  higher  value  belongs  to  most  of  the  historical  statements  of  the  commentators 
of  Aristotle,  since  these  were  founded  on  original  works  of  the  philosophers,  which  were 
then  extant,  or  on  various  reports  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  other  authors,  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Cieeronia  EisUn-ia  PhUosophiae  Antiqttae  ex  Ommbus  lUvue  ScripUs  eoOeffit  Fr.  Gedike, 
Berlin,  1782,  1801,  1814. 

The  works  of  Plutarch  entitled  iregi  ruv  irg^cnt  ^tXooo^&vTuv  koI  rdv  air*  airrav,  mpl 
Kvfnfvaiav,  exXoyi^  ^tXoa6^Lfv^  and  crpuftarti^  iaropixol  are  not  preserved.  Plutarch's 
"  Moralia  "  contain  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  especially  in  what 
jelates  to  the  Stoio  and  Epicurean  doctrines.  The  work  entitled  Pint  de  Phyaids  PMlo» 
aophorum  Decretia  Libri  Quinque  (ed.  Dan.  Beck,  Leipsic,  1787,  and  contained  also  in  Wyt- 
tenbach's  and  Diibner's  editions  of  the  '*  Moralia  ")  is  spurious. 

Claud,  Goleni  lAber  irepl  ^Xna6^  loro^ioQ  (in  the  complete  ed.  of  the  Works  of  Galen, 
«L  Kuhn,  voL  XIZ,)    The>  work  is  spurious.    Leaving  out  the  conmienoement,  it  agrees 
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almost  throughout  frtth  the  Pseudo-Plutarchic  work  above-mentioiied,  of  which  it  is  a  reoeu- 
■km  lomewhat  abridged.  In  the  genuine  writings  of  Qalen,  however,  there  is  found,  in 
addition  to  ttieir  medical  contents,  much  that  concerns  the  history  of  philosof^j. 

Sexti  Empirid  Opera,  Pyrrhoniarvm  JhsiUuiioMim  lAbri  Tree  (irvpl>uvetoi  inoTVK6oetr^ 
Skeptical  Sketches) ;  Contra  MaihemaHcos  Hve  Diadplib^  Profaaaores  Libri  aac,  OorUra  PkOoach 
pkoB  Utri  qftmque;  the  two  also  together  under  the  title:  Adversus  Math.  Ltbri  XI. 
(Against  the  representatives  of  the  positive  sciences  and  against  philosophical  dogmatists.) 
JUL  Jo.  Alb.  EabrictuB,  Leipsic,  1718 ;  reprinted  ibid,  1843.  JSk.  rae.  Imm.  Bekker,  Berlin, 
IMi. 

FkMifii  IftOortraii  VUae  Sophistarvm.    Bd.  Car.  Lud.  Kayser,  Heidelberg,  1838.    Opera 
edL  Kayser,  Zfkrich,  1844-46;  (bid.  1853 ;  ed.  Ant.  Westermann,  Paris,  1849. 
Aihokoei  DtipiiosophistaA.    Ed.  Aug.  Meineke,  Leipsic,  1868-69. 

DiogenSt  LaertU  de  VUia,  DogmaUbfu  d  ApophtkeffmaUbuB  Claromm  FhUodophonam  Ubri 
daoem  (inpl  ^^uv,  Sayfidniv  ml  am^dtyftdruv  rCiv  kv  ^iXoaofig  ev6oiufiSfa6vruv  pipMa  diica), 
£tHQbner,  S  vols.,  Leipe.  1828-31;  Commentaries  on  the  same,  vols.  I.  and  IT.,  Leipa. 
1830--33,  containing  the  notes  of  Is.  Oasaubonus,  Aeg.  Menagius  and  others.  The  com- 
mentary of  Menagius  on  Diogenes  Laertius  appeared  first  in  1662.  Diog.  L.  De  Ftfw,  etc., 
es  ActlMtff  eodieibm  mmc  primum  eoKUB&ia  reoeiuuit  C.  Gabr.  Cobet  Acceduni  Olympiodori^ 
Amnwdi,  Ja/mbUehi^  F&rphyrii  et  aliorvm  VUae  PlaioHia,  AristoUtiB,  Pythagoraey  Plotini  H 
Mkri,  Ant,  Weaiermanno,  el  Marini  viia  Prodi,  J.  F.  Boiaaofmadio  edentibua.  Graeoe  H 
Latiaa  earn  indieibiia,  Paris,  1860.  Cf.  Frdr.  Bahnsch,  De  Diog.  L.  Ibniibua,  (diaa.-inaug. 
Beginumkmenaiaj)  Oumbinnen,  1868;  Frdr.  Nietzsche,  De  LaSrUi  Diogenia  fbntibuaj  in 
the  Kkein,  Muaewn,  new  series,  XXIII.  1868,  and  XXIY.  1869.  Diogenes  Laertius  dedi- 
cated his  work,  according  to  III.  47,  to  a  female  admirer  of  Plato.  His  general  attitude 
is  that  of  an  Eclectic,  while  in  the  different  parts  of  his  work  he  is  influenced  by 
the  cdiaracter  of  the  sources  from  which  he  draws.  Diogenes  brings  the  history 
of  Platonism  down  to  Clitomacbus,  that  of  Aristotelianism  to  Lyco,  that  of  Stoicism, 
in  our  text,  to  Chrysippus,  though  originally  (as  shown  by  Valentine  Rose  in  the 
Sermeaj  vol.  I.,  Berlin,  1866,  p.  370  ff.)  it  was  continued  to  Comutus;  he  names  the 
Epicareans  down  to  Zeno  of  Sidon,  Demetrius  Laco,  Diogenes  Tarsensis,  and 
,;  only  the  history  of  Skepticism  is  brought  down  by  him  to  his  own  time,  i.  e.,  till 
near  220  ▲.  D. 

CkmfaiUia  Alexandrim  Opera.  Ed.  Beinhold.  Klotz,  Leipsic,  1830-34.  Origenia  ^iXoao-] 
famfuva^  in  Jac.  Gronovii  Theaaur.  ArUiquikUum  Qraecarwn,  Una.  X.,  Leyden,  1701,  pp.' 
267—292.  Compendium  Hiatoriaa  PhUoaophicaa  AnHqttae  aive  PhUoaophumenaf  quae  atA 
Origenia  nomine  dreumfenmiur^  ed.  Jo.  Chrlstoph.  Wolf,  Hamb.  1706,  2d  ed.,  ibid.  1716'; 
also  in  the  complete  editions  of  Origen.  itptytvovq  ^iXoao^fieva  ^  Kara  waaav  alpieeuv 
ikar}'xoc,  Origenia  Philoaophwnena^  aive  Ornnimn  Haereaium  BefiUaao^  e  codice  Pariaino  mane 
primumed.  Emmon.  Miller,  Oxford,  1861.  8  Bippolyii  BafataiUmia  Omnium  ffaereaiwn 
Libforvm  Decern  quae  auperaunt,  ed,  L.  Duncker  et  F.  Q.  Schneidewin,  opua  Schneidewino 
d^vndo  dbaokcH  L.  Duncker,  Qott.  1869,  ed.  Patridus  Cruice,  Paris,  1860.  Of  this  work, 
the  first  book,  which  seems  to  be  founded  in  large  measure  on  the  abridgment  made  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  of  the  frep2  ^ikuv  of  Theophraatus,  is  identic^  with  the  ^<Xooo> 
foiffovay  which  is  all  of  the  work  that  was  known  until  recently.  Books  lY.-X,  with 
the  exception  of  the  beginning  of  Book  lY.,  were  found  in  a  cloister  on  Mount  AthoB 
in  1642.  That  Origen  was  not  the  author  of  the  work  is  certain ;  that  it  was  written  by 
ibe  Church  Father,  Hippolytus,  who  lived  about  220  a.  d.,  and  was  a  pnpfi  of  Irencsus,  is 
eztremely  probable. 

JWcdi't  J^u^^iKvMo  EvangeKeOf  ed.  Yiger,  Paris,  1628;  ed.  Heimohen,  Leips.  1842-4& 
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KusebiuB  draws  Terj  largelj  from  Fseudo-PlutardL  de  I^aeiiit  FkHomiphorum,  or  more 
likely  from  a  fuller  edition  of  that  work. 

£unapii  Sardiani  Vitae  JPhOowphontm  et  Saphiskarum.  Ed.  J.  F.  Boiasonade,  Aimtt. 
1822 ;  Paris,  1849. 

Jo.  atobaei  FhrUegiwn,  ed.  Thorn.  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1822 ;  Leipsic,  1823-23 ;  ed.  Aug. 
ICeinecke,  Leipsic,  IS&b^bl.  Edoffiu  Pkysicae  ei  EUueae,  ed.  Aniold  Herm.  Lud.  Heeren, 
Gdtt.,  1792-1801 ;  ed.  Thorn.  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1850;  ed.  Aug.  Meineke,  vol  I.,  Leips.  I860, 
Vol  XL,  ib.  1864.  The  Sdogae  agree  with  Pseudo-Pliitarch,  Ik  PlacUit  PkOoe.,  and  Pseudo- 
Galen  in  those  parts  which  relate  to  the  same  topics,  but  they  contain,  in  passages,  fuller 
eictracts  from  the  common  source  from  which  each  of  these  writers  drew.  Many  of  the 
statements  of  the  Bishop  Theodoret,  who  died  in  457,  were  drawn  firom  this  compilation. 

Heeyehii  MUem  OpuacuUi^  ed.  Jo.  Oonr.  Orelli,  Leipsic,  1820. 

SimpUeii  Gomm.  ad  ArieL  Fhysicas  Atieadtationes.    Ed.  Asulanus,  Yenioe,  1526. 

Michael  Hissman,  in  the  Magazin  fur  die  Fhihaophie  tmd  ihre  GeacMchtef  6  vols.  GTott. 
and  Lemgo,  1778-83,  brought  together  a  number  of  essays  taken  from  the  Annals  oC 
various  academies,  many  of  which  relate  to  ancient  philosophy.  Among  these,  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  articles  on  Tholes  and  Anaximander  by  the  Abb^  de  Canaye,  on  2^ 
Piagorae  by  De  la  Nauze  and  by  Freret,  on  Empedodea  by  Bonamy,  on  Anaxagoras  by  Abbtf 
le  Batteux  and  by  Heinius,  on  Socrates  by  Abbe  fVaguier,  on  Aristippus  by  Le  Batteux,  on 
Flato  by  Abb^  Gamier,  on  CkdUsthenes  by  Sevin,  on  Euhemerus  by  Sevin,  Fourmont,  and 
Foucher,  on  FanaeHus  and  on  Athenodorus  by  Sevin,  on  Muaomtts  and  on  Sextku  by  De 
Burigny,  on  Feregrinua  the  Cynic  by  Capperonier,  and  on  Froclus  by  De  Burigny. 

Christoph.  Meiners,  JSistorkt  Doctrinae  de  Vero  Deo,  Lemgo,  1780.  Cfesckichte  dee 
Uraprungs^  fbrtgangs  tmd  VerfaUs  der  Wissenchaften  in  Griechenkmd  und  Bom,  Lemgo, 
1781-82.     Orundriss  der  Gesch.  der  WeUweisheit,  Lemgo,  1786;  2d  ed.  1789. 

D.  Tiedemann,  Griechenlands  erste  Fhiiosophen  oder  Leben  und  Systeme  dea  Orpheu/s,  Fhere- 
eydes,  Tholes,  tmd  Pythagoras,  Leipsic,  1781. 

Fr.  Yict.  Leberecht  Plessing,  Histor.  und  phUos.  Uhtersuchtmgen  uber  die  Denkart, 
Thedogie  tmd  Fhilosophie  der  dUeaten  VoOcer,  vorzugUch  der  Oriechen,  bis  auf  Aristot  Zeit, 
Elbing,  1785;  Mnemonium  oder  Versucfie  zur  EnthuUtmg  der  Geheimnisse  dea  AUerViums, 
Leipsic,  1787 ;  Veratiche  zur  Aufklarung  der  Philoaophie  dea  dUeaten  AUerthuma,  Leipeic, 
1788. 

Wilh.  Traug.  Krug,  Gesehichte  der  FhHoaophie  aUer  Zeit,  vomehmlich  tmier  Griechen  und 
Homem,  Leipsic,  1815;  2d  ed.,  1827. 

Zeller  writes  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  department  of  the  history  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy since  Buhle  and  Tennemann,  in  the  JahrbUcher  der  Gegentvart,  July,  1843. 

Hiatoria  phQoaophiae  GraeohRomanae  ex  fonUum  beta  coniexUi.  Loooa  coQegentnt,  die- 
poauerunt,  notis  auxerunt  H.  Bitter,  L.  Preller.  Edidit  L.  Preller,  Hamburg,  1838.  Eb^ 
11.  recogn.  et  atUBit  L.  Preller,  Gotha,  1856.  Ed.  III.  Gotha»  1864.  Ed.  IV.,  1869.  (A  val- 
uable  compilation.) 

I^aginenta  PhUoaophorum  Graecorttm,  ed.  F.  W.  Mullach,  Paris,  1860-67. 

Christian  Aug.  Brandis,  Hwndbuch  der  Gesehichte  der  Griechiach-R&miachen  Philoaophae 
(Part  L:  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy:  Part  II.,  Ist  Div.:  Socrates,  tlie  Imperfect  Disciples  of 
Socrates  and  Pkto;  Part  II.,  2d  Div.;  Aristotle;  Part  HI.,  Ist  Div. :  Review  of  the  Aris- 
totelian  System  and  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  his  Immediate  Successors,  as  transitkxi 
to  the  third  period  of  the  development  of  Greek  Philosophy),  Berlin,  1835,  *44,  '53,  *57,  '60. 
Oeachichte  der  Entwickebmgen  der  griechiachen  Philoaophie  und  ihrer  Hackwirhmgen  tm 
romischen  Reiche,  first  half  (till  Aristotle),  Beriin,  1862,  second  half  (from  the  Stoics  and 
Bplcureans  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  constituting,  with  the  "  AuafihrungeUt*'  which  appeared 
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ID  1866,  the  2d  diTiskm  of  the  3d  part  of  the  "  Bandbuch")  %b.  1864.  An  eztremelj  care- 
fnJ,  oomprehensive,  and  learned  inTestigation.  The  "  OeachkhU  der  Entunckdwngen "  is  a 
aborter  and  compendious  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Ai^.  Benih.  Krischef  Forschungen  aufdetn  Gebiete  der  aUen  FhHoaophie.  1st  YoL :  Du 
Aeobgisdnen  Leliren  dsr  griechiach&n  DenJcer^  eiae  Prdjunj  der  DarsteUuTig  Cicero's,  Grottingen, 
1840. 

Ed.  Zeller,  Die  FhUosophie  der  Griecheny  eine  OrUerstiehung  iiber  Ohaavcter^  Goipg  und 
'  Bimptmomenie  ihrer  Bniwickelung  (Part  I. :  General  Introduction,  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy. 
PtotIL:  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle.  Part  III.:  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy),  Tubingen, 
1844,  '46,  '52.  Second  revised  edition,  with  the  title,  Die  Fhilosopkie  der  Griechen  in  %}irer 
gettA.  EaJtwicketang  dargesteUL  Part  I.,  Tiib.  1856.  Part  II.  (Socrates  and  tb^)  Socratic 
Schoc^  Plato  and  the  Old  Academy),  Tiib.  1856.  Part  11.  2d  Div.  (Aristotle  and  the  Early 
Peripatetics),  Tub.  1862.  Part  III.  1st  Div.  (Post-Aristotelian  philosophy),  1st  hai(,  Leips. 
1866;  2d  half;  with  a  Register,  t&.  1869.  Third  Edition,  Part  I.,  ib.  1869.  ["Socrates 
and  the  Socratic  Schools*'  (London,  1868)  and  "The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics" 
(Lond  1869X  are  translations  by  Dr.  Oswald  Reichel  from  this  work  of  Zeller. — Tr.]  Tliis 
work  gives  evidence  of  the  most  admirable  combination  of  philosophical  profoundness 
and  critical  sagacity  in  the  author.  The  philosophical  stand-point  of  the  author  is  a  Hege- 
lianism  modified  by  empirical  and  critical  elements. 

Karl  Prantl,  Veberaicht  der  griechisch-romiachen  PhUoaophie^  Stuttgart,  1864;  now 
edition,  1803. 

A  Schwegler,  Geschichte  der  griechiscTien  Philosophie,  ed.  by  C.  Kostlin,  Tiibingen,  1859 ; 
second  enlarged  edition,  ib.  1870  (1869). 

Ludwig  Strumpell,  Die  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Philosophies  zur  Uiebersicht^  Repeiitum 
lad  Orientirung  bei  eigtnen  Studien  eniwor/en  (1st  Div.:  The  Theoret.  Philos.  of  tlie 
Greeks;  2d  Div.:  Their  Practical  Philosophy),  Leipsic,  1854-61.  The  stand-point  is 
Herbartian. 

K.  J.  Schwarz,  Manuel  de  VEtstoire  de  la  Philosophie  Ancienne,  Liege,  1842;  2.ed. 
Id^e,  1846.  Ch.  Renouvier,  Manuel  ds  Philosophie  Andeniu^  Paris,  1845.  Charles 
Lev^ue,  Etudes  de  Philosophie  Grecque  et  Latine,  Paris,  1864.  L.  Lenoel,  Les  PhUoso- 
pikes  de  VAntiqvile,  Paris,  1865.  M.  Morel,  Wst.  de  la  Sagesse  et  du  GoSit  chez  les  Grecs, 
Paris,  1865. 

Franco  Fiorentino,  Saggio  Storico  suUa  Filosqfia  Greoa,  Florence,  1865. 

W.  A.  Butler,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy^  edited  by  W.  H.  Thompson, 
2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1856;  London,  1866.  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy,  and  otfier  Philo- 
sophical Remaina  of  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  ed.  by  Al.  Grant  and  E.  L.  Lushington,  2 
vols.,  Edinb.  and  London,  1866.  [Ritter's  Ilistory  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  translated  from 
the  first  volumes  of  Ritter's  general  history,  mentioned  above,  §  4,  by  Alex.  J.  W.  Morri- 
son, 4  vols.,  Oxford,  1838-46.  Walter  Anderson,  The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  Greece  investi- 
gated in  its  Origin  and  Progress,  Edmb.  1791. — TV.] 

Of  ancient  physical  theories,  Th.  Henri  Martin  treats  in  La  Foudre,  VEUctricUe,  et  le 
Magnitisme  ches  les  Anciens,  Paris,  1866.  C£  also  Charles  Thurot,  Becherehes  Mistoriques 
mtr  le  Principe  ^Arclwmede  (JBistrait  de  la  Revue  Archeohgique),  Paris,  1869. 

On  Greek  and  Roman  theories  of  law  and  of  the  state,  cf — beside  the  work  of  E. 
HSMenbraod,  cited  above,  p.  13 — A.  Veder,  Historia  Philosophiae  Juris  apud  Veteres,  Leyden, 
1832;  Herm.  Henkel,  Lineamenta  Artis  Graecorum  Politicae,  Berl.  1847;  Studien  zu  einer 
QmhkhU  der  griechischen  Lekre  wm  Stoat,  in  the  PhUologus,  Vol.  IX.,  1854,  p.  4028eq.;  Zur 
Gesckiehte  der  grieeh.  Staatswiss,  (<?.  Pr.)  Salzwedel,  1863  and  1866,  Stendal,  1867  and  1869. 
IC.  Voigt,  Die  Lehre  vom  Jus  Naiurak,  Aequum  et  Bonum  tmd  Jus  Gentium  der  Romer, 
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LeipB.  1866.  (On  Greek  theories,  pp.  81-1*76.)  Cf.  also  the  extensive  work  of  Ihering: 
Oeist  dea  romiadiien  Bechta  cutfdea  venchiedenen  Stirfen  seiner  Entwiekehmg,  Leipe.  1862  aeq. 

Of  the  relation  of  Hellenic  Ethics  to  Christianity^  Neander  treats  in  his  Wt».  Abkamd- 
kmgenf  ed.  by  J.  Jacobi,  Berlin,  1851 ;  ct  his  above-cited  "  Vofie8un(fen  «ier  die  Gtaok.  der 
ckrietUchen  MMky  W.  Wehrenpfennig  {Progr.  dea  Joachms&idFachen  Gyrrmaaium$,  Berlin, 
1856)  writes  of  the  diversity  of  ethical  principles  among  the  Hellenes  and  its  causes.  Ad 
Gamier,  De  la  Marak  dans  rAni:q^jtite,  Pans,  1865. 

On  ancient  .Esthetics,  see  Eduard  Miiller,  Geach,  der  Thearie  der  Kuntt  hei  den  Allen, 
Breslau,  1834r-37.  Cf.  Zimmermann's  Geach.  der  Aeaihetik  and  A.  Kuhn,  Die  Idet  dea 
Schanen  in  ihrer  Eniwideekm/g  hei  den  AUen  bia  in  vnaere  Tfa^  2d  edit,  Berlin,  1865. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Unity,  see  Wegener,  De  Uno  aive  Unitaie  cqtud  Oraeoomm  FhUoaopkoa^ 
Reaiackul-Progr.,  Potsdam,  1863. 

On  ancient  views  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  see  Karl  Arnold,  OynuL-IVogr., 
Straubing,  1864. 

Of  the  Philosophy  of  Language  among  the  ancients,  treat  Lersch  (Bonn,  1841),  and  H. 
Steinthal  (Geschiehte  der  Sprachwiaa.  bei  den  Griechen  wid  Rotnem,  Berlin,  1863-64):  Ct 
SchOmann,  Die  Leitre  von  den  RedelheHen  bei  den  Atten,  Berlin,  1862. 

§  8,  The  eflTortB  of  the  poetic  fancy  to  represent  to  itself  the  nature 
and  development  of  things  divine  and  human  precede,  excite  to,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  philosophical  inquiry.  The  influence  of  the 
theogonic  and  cosmogonic  notions  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  on  the 
development  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophy  was  only  remote  and 
inconsiderable;  but  perhaps  certain  Orphic  poesies,  as  also  the 
Cosmology  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros  (who  first  wrote  in  prose,  about 
600  B.  c),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commencement  of  ethical  reflec- 
tion, which  manifested  itself  in  proverbs  and  poems,  exercised  a  more 
direct  and  essential  influence. 

Tho  nameroas  workB  relating  to  IboM  phases  of  Intellectual  deTelopment,  which  preceded  the  adToit 
of  philosophy,  can  not  here  be  named  with  any  degree  of  fullness ;  It  may  saffloe  only  to  direct  atlentioa 
to  X.  F.  Nigelsbacb*B  ffomsr.^Theoloffie  (Naremberg,  1840)  and  his  Naehkomm  UcAe  Theologie^  aiso  to  the 
works  of  Oreiucr  and  Vosa,  the  ilrst  yolomes  of  Grote's  Uiaiory  qf  Greece^  the  Populdre  Ay^^aUt  of 
Lehra,  the  works  of  Preller  and  others  on  Grecian  Mythology,  and  rarlous  monographa,  such  as  Kamdohr's 
Zvr  BomeHschen  Ethik  {Programm  dea  Gymnat,  mu  LUntbergy,  etc.  Cf.  Lobeck,  Da  Carminihut 
OrphicU,  Kdnlgsb.  1824;  J)e  OrphH  Aetata,  ih.  1826;  AgUutphamhtn  «.  de  TfteoL  MyaL  Graecarttm 
CauaU,  2  toIs^  ib.  18':9;  K.  Eichhoff,  />«  OnomaerUo  Athenienai,  Gymn,'ProQr.,  Elberfeld,  1840;  C 
Haopt,  Orphaua^  Uotnarua^  OnomaerUua;  aiw  TKeolcQiat  at  PkOoaepMaa  InUia  apud  Grateot^  Gymm." 
Proffr.,  Kdnigsberg  In  N^nmark,  1S61;  J.  A.  Ilartang,  Die  Religion  und  Mytholo^U  der  GrUekm^ 
Leips.  1865  (Hartung  detects  in  Eplmenidos.  the  Cretan,  and  Onomacritns  a  oonftision  in  matten  of  be- 
lief, due  to  the  Introdaetion  of  Egyptian,  Phenieian,  ami  Phrygian  snperstltlons);  P.  II.  Schiuter,  De  reteria 
Orphieae  theoffimiaa  indcU  atque  oriffine,  aecertit  tlelUinici  Uteogonia  Orphica^  I^pslc,  1860.  On 
Pherecydes,  cf.  Friedr.  Wllh.  Stan  (Gcra,  1788;  1706).  Leips.  1824 ;  L.  Preller,  Die  Th€OQonia  dea  Ph.  9.  S, 
in  the  HXain,  Mum./.  PhOol,  new  series,  Tol.  IV.,  1846. pp.  877-880,  and  in  Proller's  jM^ew.  A^/k,9d.hf 
R.  KKhkr,  BerUn,  1864.  pp.  850-661 ;  B.  Zlmmermann,  Ueber  die  Lehrt  dea  Fh.  9.8.  und  ikr  VerkuthUat 
tH  atumergriecMachen  Okmbenakraiaan^  in  Fichte^s  ZeSlechr.  /.  Phiitu*,  Vol.  S4.  No.  8, 1854,  and  Joh.  Ccn- 
md»  De  PheracydSa  Si/rtt  Aetate  atque  Coemolookt  {Dim.  BannenMit\  Ccblentz,  186Ql— Kaii  DOthey, 
nrlaeh.  FrofftMnte  (Part  L  :  Ftagmenta  by  the  seven  wise  men,  their  oontemporarieiv  and  the  Pytha- 
pncansX  Dsrmrtadt,  1836;  H.  Wlskemaon,  De  Laeedaemnrdnrum  PkUompkia  et  PliUofwpUit  depm 
Septem  quae  dicuni  aaptenUbme,  Lac,  dtmigmHii  et  Hnttatnrlhu*.  HerrfeML  1640:  Otto  Bernhardt  Dte  wUbam 
JVetHem  Orlachenkmdat  Ovmn.-Progr.,  Boran,  1864:  Frc.  Aflmll.  Bohren,  Da  Sapthn  SaptanUbMa,  Bona. 
1897. 
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The  Homeric  poems  seem  to  imply  an  earlier  form  of  religioas  ideas,  the  gods  of  which 
wve  personified  forces  of  nature,  and  they  recall  in  occasional  .particulars  (e.  g.  IL  YIII., 
19 81^ myth  of  the  oeip^  XP^^^v)  Oriental  speculations;  but  all  such  elements  in  them  are 
without  exception  clothed  in  an  ethical  form.  Homer  draws  thoroughly  ideal  pictures  of 
Juiman  life,  and  the  influence  which  his  poetry  in  its  pure  nalvtte  exercised  on  the  Hellenes 
(as  also  tho  less  elevated  influence  of  the  more  reflective  poetry  of  Hesiod),  was  essentially 
etliiGal  and  religious.  But  when  this  education  had  aco:)mplished  its  work  in  sufficient 
measure,  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness  of  tho  race,  increasing  in  depth  and  finding 
ihe  earlier  stadium  insufficient,  advanced  to  a  more  rigorously  polemic  attitude,  and  even 
^foscribed  the  ideal  of  the  past  as  a  false,  misleading;  and  pernicious  agency  (Xenophanes, 
Beradltns,  and  Plato).  After  tliis  followed  a  species  of  reconciliation  which  lasted  during 
8e?eral  centuries  before  the  final  rupture,  but  rested  in  part  only  on  the  delusive  basis  of 
alkgorioal  interpretation.  Greek  philosophy  made  incomparably  greater  advances  in 
that  earlier  polemic  period  than  after  its  friendly  return  to  the  poetry  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod. 

At  a  later  time,  when  renewed  speculation  was  again  inclined  to  concede  to  the  most 
ancient  poetry  the  highest  authority,  the  belief  of  earUer  times,  that  the  Homeric  poetry 
VBg  preceded  by  another  of  more  speculative  character,  namely,  the  Orphic,  found  much 
credit  Aocording  to  the  primitive  legend,  Orpheus  was  the  originator  of  tho  worship  of 
Bacchus  among  the  Thradans.  Cosmogonic  poems  were  early  ascribed  to  liim  (by  Ono- 
maoritus,  the  favorite  of  the  Pisistratidae,  and  others).  Herodotus  says  (II.  53) :  '^  Homer 
tnd  Eesiod  framed  tlie  theogony  of  the  Hellenes ;  but  the  poets,  who  are  believed  to  have 
lived  before  them,  in  my  opinion,  were  their  successors;"  in  II.  81  (cf.  123),  Herodotus 
4ecbres  the  so-called  Orphic  and  Bacchic  doctrines  to  be  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean. 
Those  Orphic  cosmogonies  of  which  we  have  most  precise  knowledge  date  from  an  epoch 
much  later  still,  and  arose  under  the  influence  of  the  later  philosophy.  It  is,  however, 
SQSoeptible  of  sufficiently  convincing  demonstration,  that  one  of  the  Cosmogonies  origi- 
nated  in  a  comparatively  early  period.  Damascius,  the  Neo-Platonist,  relates  (Dt  Princ 
p.  382),  that  Eudemus,  the  Peripatetic,  an  immediate  disciple  of  Aristotle,  reported  the 
substance  of  an  Orphic  theogony,  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the  intelligible,  owing  to 
its  being  utterly  inexpressible — so  Damascius  explains  it  from  his  stand-point — ^but  the 
beginniDg  was  made  with  Night.  We  may  certainly  assume  that  Aristotle  also  was 
acquainted  with  this  theogony  (cf.  also  Plat.  Tim,,  p.  40  e).  Now  Aristotle  says,  Metaph., 
XIY.  4,  that  tho  ancient  poets  and  the  latest  (philosophical)  6€o?i6yoi  represented  (pantho- 
istically)  what  is  highest  and  best  as  being  not  first,  but  second  or  subsequent  in  order 
of  time,  and  resulting  from  a  gradual  development ;  while  those,  who  (in  point  of  time  and 
in  their  modes  of  thought  and  expression)  stood  between  tlio  poets  and  tho  philosophers 
(31  /ufuyfUvoi  ovTTwv),  like  Pherecydes,  who  no  longer  employed  exclusively  tho  language 
of  mjthology,  and  the  magi  and  some  Greek  philosophers,  regarded  (theistically)  that 
which  is  most  perfect,  as  first  in  order  of  time.  Wliat  "  ancient "  poets  (apxai(>i  irotTirai, 
whose  time,  for  tlio  rest,  may  readi  down,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  into  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c.)  are  here  meant,  Aristotle  indicates  only  by  designating  their  principles :  ohtf 
Ni«ro  Koi  Obpaviv  J)  Xdoc  ^  *QKeav6v.  Of  tliese  Xoof  is  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  to 
Hesiod  (vAvruv  phf  Tpirrtara  X6og  yhftr*,  airriip  iireira  TaT  evpOorepvoc  k,  r.  7,  Theog.  Y. 
IIGm^;  i«  X^eoc  ^  'Epe^  re  fikTmuvA  re  Nif  kyhovro,  ib,  \2Z\  'ilK8av6^  to  Homer  (*Q/crav<$v 
^  ^iv»  yiveaiv  xal  fiffrkpa  Tir^vv,  II  XI Y.  201 ;  /I  XIV.  240:  'Qiceav<$f,  oairep  yiveaic 
ffovrwai  rfrvKToi),  and  Nif  koI  Ovpavd^,  therefore,  to  some  other  well-known  theogony, 
in  an  probability  to  the  same  Orphic  theogony  which  was  described  by  Eudemus ;  and 
^A  this  esse  this  theog<Miy  must  haye  arisen,  at  the  latest,  in  the  sixth  oentury  before 
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Chrifit,  since  Aristotle  reckons  its  author  among  the  *' ancient  poets"  (^oajrai  apxQiot), 
But  this  theogony,  and  indeed  all  the  theogonies,  to  which  the  Aristotelian  testimony 
assigns  a  comparatively  high  antiquity,  agree  substantially,  according  to  the  same  authority; 
with  the  theogonies  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  their  religious  conceptions.  Zeus  appears 
as  the  eternal  ruler  of  all  and  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  the  following  verse,  which  is, 
most  likely,  the  irakatb^  ^'^yof  to  which  Plato  refers  in  Z«^.,  IV.  715  e: — 

Zevf  <ipx*Ji  Zevf  fiiaaa^  Atb^  (T  c/c  irdvra  rirvtcrcu. 

Pherecydes,  of  the  island  of  Syros  (about  600-550  b.  c),  wrote  a  theogony  in  prose, 
which  is  cited  under  the  title  of  'Eirrdfivxog,  probably  from  the  folds  {/tvxolc)  of  his  tcdofiof. 
Diogenes  Laertius  cites,  as  follows,  the  opening  words  of  this  work  (L  119):  Zev^  fitv  luu 
Xp6vog  eig  ael  koX  XBuw  tfv.     Xdovly  6k  bvofia  iykvero  P^,  kireiSr/  avry  Zevg  ytpoQ  didoi. 

The  cosmolog^t,  Epimenides,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Pherecydes,  describes 
the  world  as  coming  forth  from  night  and  air,  and  belongs  consequently  to  those  whom 
Aristotle  designates  as  en  wicrbc  yewuvre^  OzoXdyct,  Acusilaus  made  Chaos  first,  Erebus 
and  Night  being  its  children.  Hermotimus  of  Clazomenae  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
theistical  cosmologists  (see  below,  §  24). 

The  so-called  "Seven  Wise  Men,"  Thales,  Bias,  Pittacus,  and  Solon;  Cleomenes,  Myson 
(or,  according  to  others,  Periandor),  and  Chilon  (Anacharsis,  Epimenides,  and  others  are 
also  named),  with  the  sayings  attributed  to  them  (Thales:  "  Know  Thyself,"  or,  "  What  is 
difficult?  To  know  one^s  self;  and  what  is  easy?  To  advise  another;"  Solon:  "Hold 
the  beautiful  and  good  more  sacred  than  an  oath;  "  "Speak  not  falsely;"  "Practice  dili- 
gently things  excellent ;  "  "Be  slow  in  acquiring  friends,  but  those  thou  hast  taken,  do  not 
cast  off;  "  "Learn  to  command  by  first  learning  to  obey; "  "Let  thy  advice  be  not  what  is 
most  agreeable,  but  what  is  most  honorable;  "  "  Nothing  in  excess;"  Bias:  "The  posses- 
sion of  power  will  bring  out  the  man,"  cited  by  Arist,  Eth,  Nic.^  Y.  .3,  and  "  The  most  are 
bad,"  etc;  Anacharsis:  "Rule  thy  tongue,  thy  belly,  thy  sexual  desires,"  etc.),  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  practical  wisdom,  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  reflective  to  be  called  philos* 
ophy,  but  which  may  pave  the  way  for  the  philosophical  inquiry  after  ethical  principles. 
In  the  Platonic  dialogue  Protagorcu  (p.  343),  the  "  Seven  Wise  Men "  are  spoken  of  as 
exponents  of  Lacedaemonian  culture  expressing  itself  in  moral  maxims.  The  Aristotelian 
Dicasarch  {ap.  Diog.  Laert.,  I.  40)  terms  these  men,  with  reason,  "  neither  sages  nor  philos- 
ophers, but  rather  men  of  broad  common  sense,  and  lawgivers  (ovre  ao^c  <>^''^  ^!?joa6^ov^, 
cwfCTov^  6k  Tivac  Kcd  voficderuoov^).  Thales,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  the  wisest 
of  the  seven  sages,  was  at  once  an  astronomer  and  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  Natural 
Philosophy. 

§  9.  The  Periods  of  Development  of  Greek  (and  its  derivative, 
Koman)  philosophy  may  be  characterized,  iu  respect  of  the  object  of 
inquiry  in  each,  as  follows :  1st  Period :  Prevailing  direction  of  phil- 
osophical inquiry  toward  the  universe  of  nature,  or  predominance  of 
Cosmology  (from  Thales  to  Anaxagoras  and  the  Atomists);  2d  Period : 
Prevailing  direction  of  philosophical  inquiry  toward  man,  as  a  willing 
and  thinking  being,  or  predominance  of  Ethics  and  Logic — accom- 
panied, however,  by  the  gradual  resumption  and  a  growing  encour- 
agement of  natural  philosophy  (from  the  Sophists  to  the  Stoics,  Epicu- 
reans, and  Skeptics)  ;  3d  Period :  Prevailing  direction  of  philosophical 
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inqoiiy  to  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  relation  of  the 
world  and  man  to  it,  or  predominance  of  Theosophy,but  not  excluding 
physics,  ethics,  and  l(^ic  (from  Neo-Pythagoreanism  till  the  exit  of 
ancient  philosophy  in  the  Neo-Platonic  school).  As  to  the  fona  of 
philosophy  in  the  successive  periods,  the  first  period  was  charac- 
terized, in  the  main,  by  the  immediate  direction  of  thought  to  things, 
though  not  without  some  attempts  at  mathematical  and  dialecti- 
cal demonstration ;  the  second,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Definition  as 
M  oigan  of  inquiry,  and  the  third  by  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  of 
mystical  absorption  in  the  Absolute.  The  germs  of  the  peculiar  con- 
tent and  also  of  the  form  of  philosophy  in  each  of  the  later  periods  are 
discernible  partly  at  the  culmination  and  partly  ^t  the  termination  of 
the  period  in  each  case  next  preceding ;  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of 
the  second  (in  most  of  its  representatives,  prevailingly  anthropological) 
period  rose  nearest  to  a  comprehensive  philosophy.  In  the  first  period, 
the  persons  representing  the  same  or  similar  types  of  philosophy  were, 
S8  a  rule  (though  by  no  means  without  exception),  of  the  same  race  (the 
earhest  natural  philosophy  having  arisen  and  flourished  among  the 
lonians,  while  Pythagoreanism  found  its  adherents  chiefly  araoutr  the 
Dorians).  But  in  the  second  period  philosophical  types  became  inde- 
pendent of  race-distinctions,  especially  after  the  formation  at  Athens 
of  a  center  of  philosophical  activity.  The  home  of  philosophy  was 
now  coextensive  with  the  Hellenic  world,  including  in  the  latter 
those  nations  subjected  to  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  supremacy,  in 
which  the  Hellenic  type  of  culture  remained  predominant.  In  the 
third  period,  the  Hellenic  mode  of  thopght  was  blended  with  the 
Oriental  and  the  representatives  of  philosophy  (now  become  theos- 
ophy)  were  either  Jews  under  Hellenic  influence,  Egyptians  and 
other  Orientals,  or  men  Hellenic  in  race  who  were  deeply  impregnated 
with  Orientalism. 

Diogenefl  of  LaertA  (whose  arrangement  is  based  on  an  unintelligent  and  exaggerated 
uae  of  the  distinction  of  Ionic  and  Italic  philosophy)  repeats  (ilL  66)  an  observation, 
which  had  been  made  by  others  before  him,  and  which  is  worthy  of  note,  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  TJfy^  of  the  Greek  philosophers  was  physical,  while  Ethics  was  added  by 
Socrates,  and  Dialectic  by  Plato. 

Bruckcr  follows  substantiaUy  the  arrangement  of  Diogenes  La§rtius,  but  begins  a  new 
period  with  philosophy  under  the  Romans.  In  this  period  he  includes,  beside  the  Roman 
phOoeophers,  the  renewers  of  earlier  schools,  especially  the  Keo-Pythagoreans  and  the  so- 
ailed  "Eclectic  Sect"  (so  termed  by  him  after  Diog.  Laert.,  I.  21,  where  Potamo  is  spoken 
of  as  founder  of  an  eclectic  school),  1. 1.  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  also  the  later  Peripatetics, 
Cynics,  etc.,  and  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Christian  philosophers  down  to  the  end  of  the 
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Middle  Ages,  the  reatoratioa  of  the  sciences,  and  the  commencement  of  modem  phi- 
losophy. 

Tennemann  divides  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  into  three  periods :  1.  From  Thales 
to  Socrates — ^beginning  in  fragmentary  speculations  concerning  the  external  world ;  2. 
From  Socrates  to  the  end  of  the  contest  between  the  Stoa  and  the  Academy — in  whic^ 
period  speculation  was  called  off  from  nature  and  directed  to  the  human  mind  as  the 
source  of  all  truth ;  3.  From  philosophy  under  the  Romans  and  the  Kew  Skeptidsin  of 
^nesidemus  to  Jolm  of  Damascus — the  period  of  the  marriage  of  the  Western  with  the 
Oriental  mind,  when  men  looked  outside  of  the  mind  for  the  source  of  certitude  and 
declined  into  syncretism  and  fanaticism. 

Similarly,  H.  Ritter  distinguishes  three  periodk  of  philosophical  development :   Pre- 
Socratic  Philosophy,  the  Socratic  Schools  (among  which  he  includes  the  earlier  Skeptics, 
Epicureans,  and  Stoics)  and  the  Later  Philosophy  down  to  Keo-Platonism.     The  first 
period  includes  "  the  first  awakening  of  the  philosophic  spirit,"  the  second,  "  the  most 
perfect  bloom  of  philosophical  systems,"  the  third,  **the  downfall  of  Greek  philosophy;'' 
More  precisely,  the  first  period  is  characterized,  according  to  Ritter,  by  the  one-sided  scien- 
tific interest,  from  which  in  it  philosophical  inquiry  departs,  its  variety  of  direction  being 
determined  by  variety  of  race ;  the  second,  by  the  complete  systemcUic  division  of  philoso- 
phy (or  at  least  "  of  that  which  the  Greeks  generally  understood  by  philosophy  ")  into  its 
various  branches,  the  different  races  no  longer  philosophizing  each  in  its  own  way,  but 
**  this  philosophy  being  brought  forth,  as  it  were,  from  the  intellectual  totality  of  the  Greek 
nation;"  the  third,  by  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  the  systematic  order  essential  to  Greek 
philosophy,   although  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved,  and  by  the  decadence  of  the 
peculiarity  and  vigor  of  the  Greek  mind,  while  scientific  discipline  was  gradually  covering 
a  greater  range  of  experiences  and  being  extended  to  a  greater  number  of  men.     Ritter*8 
classification  is  based  essentially  on  Schleiermacher^s  estimate  of  the  philosophical  signifi- 
cance of  Socrates,  namely,  that  Socrates,  by  his  principle  of  knowledge,  rendered  possible 
the  union  of  the  previously  isolated  branches  of  philosophical  inquiry  in  an  all-em  oracing 
philosophical  system,  which  union  Plato  was  the  first  to  realize.    In  accordance  herewith, 
Schleiermacher  divides   Greek  philosophy,  in  his  Lectures  edited  by  Ritter,  into  two 
periods,  entitled  "  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy,"  and  "  Philosophy  from  Socrates  to  the  Neo- 
Platonists ;"  yet  he  sometimes  himself  subdivides  the  latter  period  into  two  periods,  one 
of  bloom,  the  other  of  decay. 

Brandis  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  Ritter  in  his  appreciation  of  the  development  of 
Greek  philosophy,  yet  with  the  not  immaterial  difference,  that  he  tranrifers  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  and  the  Pyrrhonic  and  Academic  Skeptics  from  the  second  period  of  develop- 
ment ("the  time  of  manly  maturity")  to  the  third  ("  the  period  of  decline"). 

Hegel  distinguishes  three  periods:  1.  From  Thalesto  Aristotle;  2.  Grecian  philosophy 
in  the  Roman  world;  ^3.  The  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  The  first  period  extends  fVom 
the  commencement  of  philosophizing  thought  till  its  development  and  perfection  into  a 
scientific  whole  and  into  the  whole  of  science.  In  the  second  period  philo8ophk»l 
science  becomes  split  up  into  particular  systems ;  each  system  is  a  theory  of  the  universe 
founded  entirely  on  a  one-sided  principle,  a  partial  truth  being  carried  to  the  extreme 
in  opposition  to  its  complementary  truth  and  so  expanded  into  a  totality  in  itself 
(systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  of  whose  dogmatism  Skepticism  constitutes  the 
negative  face).  The  third  period  is,  with  reference  to  the  preceding  one,  the  affirmative 
period,  in  which  what  was  before  opposed  becomes  now  harmoniously  united  in  a  divine 
ideal  world.  Hegel  distributes  the  first  period  into  three  sections :  a.  From  Thsles  to 
Anaxagorasi  or  from  abstract  thought,  as  immediately  determined  by  its  (external)  object, 
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to  tiie  idea  of  thought  as  determming  itself;  b.  Sophists,  Socrates,  and  disciples  of 
Socmtes— thought  which  determines  itself,  is  apprehended  as  present,  as  concrete  in  me— 
principle  of  subjectivity ;  o.  Plato  and  Aristotle — thought  objective,  the  Idea,  occupies  the 
whole  sphere  of  being  (with  Plato,  only  in  the  form  of  universality,  but  with  Aristotle,  as 
a  fact  confirmed  in  every  sphere  of  real  existence). 

ZelleHs  first  period  extends  from  Thales  to  the  Sophists,  inclusive.  The  second 
isdudea  Socrates  and  his  incomplete  disciples,  Plato  and  the  Old  Academy,  Aristotle  and 
the  earlier  Peripatetics.  All  Post- Aristotelian  philosophy  is  included  in  the  third.  In  the 
first  period  all  philosophy  takes  an  immediately  objective  direction.  In  the  second  period 
the  fundamental  notion  is  that  of  the  objectivity  of  ideas  or  of  thought  as  per  se  existing, 
in  which  Socrates  recognizod  the  supreme  end  of  subjective  endeavor,  Plato  the  absolute,  or 
sabstantial  reality,  and  Aristotle  not  simply  tho  essence,  but  also  the  forming  and  moving 
principle  of  the  empirically  real  In  the  third  period  all  independent  speculation  centers 
is  the  question  of  the  truth  of  subjective  thought  and  the  manner  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  subjective  satisfaction ;  tliought  withdraws  from  tho  object-world  into  itself  Even 
Xeo-Platonlsm,  whose  essential  character  is  to  be  sought  in  the  transcendent  theosophy 
▼faidi  it  embodied  and  for  which  Skepticism  prepared  the  way,  furnishes,  in  Zeller'a 
opinion,  no  exception  to  t]i<;  subjective  character  of  tho  third  period,  since  its  constant  and 
all-controlling  concern  is  the  inward  satisfaction  of  the  subject. 

Ko  division  can  be  regarded  as  truly  satisfactory,  in  which  reference  is  not  had,  so  far 
as  practicable,  at  once  to  the  prevailing  object,  the  form  and  the  geographical  localization 
of  plulosophy  in  the  different  periods. 


First  (Pbkvailinoly  Cosmolooical)  Period  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

PRE^OPHISTIC    PHILOSOPHY. 

§  10.  The  first  period  of  Greek  Philosophy  inclndes,  1)  the  earlier 
Ionic  Natural  Philosophers,  2)  the  Pythagoreans,  8)  the  Eleatics,  4)  the 
later  Natural  Philosophers.  The  Ionic  "  physiologists,"  predisposed 
thereto  by  their  racial  character  as  Ipnians,  directed  their  attention  to 
the  sphere  of  sensible  phenomena  and  inquired  after  the  material  prin- 
ciple of  things  and  the  manner  of  their  generation  and  decay ;  for 
them,  matter  was  in  itself  living  and  psychically  endowed.  The  Pytha-  / 
goreans,  whose  doctrines  flourished  chiefly  among  the  Greeks  of  Doric 
J^oe,  especially  in  Lower  Italy,  sought  for  a  principle  of  thinffs  which 
should  account  at  once  for  their  form  and  substance,  and  found  it  in 
number  and  figure.  The  philosophy  of  the  Eleatics  turned  on  the 
^ty  and  immutability  of  being.  The  later  natural  philosophers  were 
led  by  the  antithesia  in  which  the  Eleatic  speculation  stood  to  the 
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earlier  natural  philosophy,  to  attempt  a  mediation ;  to  this  end,  they 
admitted,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of 
being,  but  aflirmed,  on  the  other,  with  the  Pre-Eieatic  philosophers,  its 
plurality,  and  explained  its  apparent  changes  as  due  to  the  combina- 
tion or  severance  of  immutable,  primitive  elements.  With  the  last 
representatives  of  natural  philosophy  and,  especially,  in  the  doctrine 
of  Anaxagoras  concerning  the  independent  existence  and  world- 
disposing  power  of  the  divine  mind  (Novf),  the  way  was  already  being 
prepared  for  the  transition  to  the  following  period. 

^€t{tmenta  PMlo9ophorum  Onueorum  (of  the  tlmo  before  Socrates),  ed.  Pr.  Gnil.  Mallaeli,  Pftria, 
I860,  Vol.  IL,  ibid.  18flT. 

H.  Bitter,  Owcftichts  der  lonitcKen  PhUotophie^  Berlin,  1821.  Ohr.  A.  Brandls,  Ueher  di€  RMhen- 
folgs  der  loniscAeti  Phytiologen^  In  the  Hhein.  JfiM.,  III.  pp.  105  seq.  Mallet,  Iligtoire  d4  la  PhUosopkis 
Jonienns^  Paris,  1S4S.    K.  F.  Hermann,  Ds  PhUotopkofum  lonicorum  Aetatibwt^  OfitL  1949. 

£d.  Rdth,  OesehicMs  umerer  abendlutidiscAen  PhUowpkie^  2(1  vol.(Qrvek  Pbllosopbj.  The  earilMt 
Ionic  thinkers  and  Pythai^oras),  Mannheim,  IfdSu  2d  od.,  1S62. 

Aug.  Olodisch,  Di6  Pythagoreer  wid  dis  Schinesen.  Poeen,  lS4t ;  Die  EleaUn  und  die  Indier^  ibid, 
1S44;  Die  Ptligion  und  dis  Phifo§ophi€  in  ihrer  irtUgttehiehtlichen  Enticiekelttng^  Breslan,  1868; 
Smpedokle*  und  die  Aegypter^  Leipsic,  1858;  IJeraJtUitoe  and  Zormister^  Leip?.  1600;  An€maffonisund 
die  leralliten^  Leipslc,  18M;  Die  Jlyperboreer  und  die  alien  Scftinteen,  eine  hiktorieche  Vntersuehung^ 
Lcips.  1866. 

Max  Schneidewin,  Ueber  die  Keime  ertenntnieatAeoretiecher  und  ethiecher  Philoeopheme  bH  den 
Tormkrat  Denkem  {0.-Progr\  Arnstadt,  1868,  and  in  Beigmann's  Philoe,  MonaMiffU^  Vol.  IL,  Ber- 
lin,  1860. 

As  a  result  of  the  peculiar  cosmological  principles  adopted  bj  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Eleatics,  Ethics  appeared  already  in  germ  among  the  former  and  Dialectic  among  the 
latter.  Yet  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  philosophies  arc  scarcely,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
termed  (with  Schleiermacher)  respectively  ethical  and  dialecticiil  in  their  fundamental 
character.  Those  philosophies  are,  rather,  like  the  speculation  of  the  lonians,  essentially 
cosmological^  and  their  ethical  and  dialectical  tendencies  result  only  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  seek  to  solve  the  cosmological  problem,  "rtie  Pythagoreans  brought,  not 
ethics,  but  only  the  mathematico-philosophical  theory  of  nature  under  a  scientific  form,  and 
the  Eleatics  produced  no  theory  of  dialectics. 

In  his  work  entitled  PJulolaos  des  Pythagoreers  Lefiren  (Berlin,  1819,  p.  40  sq.),  Boeckh 
compares  the  different  types  of  Greek  philosophy  in  the  first  period  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  races,  in  which  the  several  tjpes  were  developed,  with  the  following  result  In  the 
'materialistic  view  of  the- principles  of  tilings  and  of  the  manifold  life  and  activity 
of  the  material  elements,  as  held  by  the  Ionic  philosophers,  Boeckh  finds  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sensuousness  of  the  lonians,  of  their  attachment  to  the  external,  of  their 
sensibility  to  external  impressions,  and  of  their  lively,  mobile  disposition.  The  Doric 
character,  on  the  contrary,  was  marked  by  that  inward  deptli,  from  which  springs  vigorous 
action,  and  by  a  quiet  but  persistent  adherence  to  fixed  and  almost  indestructible  forms. 
This  character  manifested  itself  in  the  tendency  to  ethical  reflection  and  Bpcculation-- 
although  the  latter  never  rose  to  the  form  of  a  developed  theory — and  more  especially  ^in 
the  circumstince,  that  tlie  Doric  thinkers  sought  to  explain  the  nature  of  things,  by"" 
adducing,  not  a  material,  but  a  formal  principle,  a  principle  which  should  account  for  their 
unity  and  order.  Thus  Pythagoras  was  said  to  be  the  first  to  call  the  world  Cosmos,  and,  in 
oonformity  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  Doric  character,  in  conformity  even  with  the  spirit  of 
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Ike  goreniment  under  which  they  lived,  the  philosophy  of  the  Dorians  assumed,  externally, 
the  form  of  a  confederation  or  order.  Philosophy,  says  Boeckh,  from  its  sensuous  begin- 
mg  among  the  lonians,  passed  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  Pythagoreanism  (mathe- 
natiGBl  intuition)  to  the  non-sensuous  doctrine  of  Plato,  who  had  in  the  Eleatics  able  but 
too  one-sided  predecessors,  and  who,  by  the  Socratic  roetliod  of  criticism,  limiting  and 
correcting  not  only  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  but  also  the  other  philosophies,  the  one  by 
the  other,  evolved  from  them  the  most  perfect  system  which  the  Hellenic  mind  was 
capable  of  producing.  Boockh  draws  the  following  parallel  between  the  successive  theories 
leid  in  regard  to  tho  principles  of  things,  and  the  degrees  of  the  dialectical  scale  given  by 
Plato  (see  below,  §  41):  the  poetic-mythical  symbols  of  the  period  previous  to  the  exist- 
ence of  philosophy  proper,  correspond  with  eiKoaid,  the  lonians  investigate  the  realm  of 
things  sensible,  the  aicOTrrd^  tho  Pythagoreans  investigate  the  mathematical  order  of 
things,  the  iiavotrrd^  and  the  Eleatics  the  purely  spiritual,  intelligible,  the  vofrrd.  The 
influence  of  Eleaticism  on  the  doctrines  of  the  later  natural  philosophers  has  been  espe- 
cially pointed  out  by  Zeller  (who,  however,  still  separates  Heraditus  iVom  the  earlier 
loniaDs). 

To  what  extent  the  philosophy  of  this  period  (and  hence  the  genesis  of  Greek  phflos- 
ojdiy  in  general)  was  affected  by  Oriental  influences,  is  a  problem  whose  definite  solution 
can  only  be  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  further  progress  of  Oriental  and,  especially,  of 
Egyptological  investigations.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  meet  with 
fully  developed  and  completed  philosophical  systems  among  the  Orientals.      The  only 
question  can  bo  whether  and  in  what  measure  Oriental  religious  ideas  occasioned  in  the 
■peculation  of  Grecian  thinkers  (especially  on  the  subject  of  God  and  the  human  soul)  a 
deviation  from  the  national  type  of  Hellenic  culture  and  gave  it  its  direction  toward  the 
urisible,  the  inexperimental,  the  transcendent  (a  movement  which  culminated  iu  Pytha- 
goreanism and  Platonism).     In  later  antiquity,  Jews,  Neo-Pythagoreans,  Neo-Platonists, 
and  Christians  unhistorically  over-estimated  the  influence  of  tho  Orient  in  tliia  regard. 
Modem  criticism  began  early  to  set  aside  such  estimates  as  exaggerated,  and  critics  have 
manifested  an  increasing  tendency  to  search  for  the  explanation  of  the  various  philoso- 
phemes  of  tho  Greeks  in  the  progressive,  inner  development  of  the  Greek  mind ;  but,  in 
^\t  care  not  to  exagirerate  the  results  of  external  influences,  they  have  verged  perhaps  too 
Mar  to  the  opposite  extreme.    The  labors  of  Roth  and  Gladisch  mark  a  reaction  against 
this  extreme,  both  of  them  again  laying  stress  on  the  influence  of  the  Orient.    But  R6th*8 
combinations,  which  by  their  audacity  are  capable  of  bribing  the  imagination,  involve  too 
much  that  is  quite  arbitrary.     Gladisch  concerns  hhnself,  primarily,  rather  with  the  com- 
Prison  of  Greek  philosophemes  with  Oriental  religious  doctrines,  than  with  the  demon- 
stration of  their  genesis ;   so  far  as  ho  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he  does 
not  affirm  a  direct  transference  of  the  OrientiA  element  in  vhe  time  of  the  first  Greek 
philosophers,  but  only  maintains  that  this  element  entered  into  Greek  philosophy  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greek  religion ;  Oriental  tradition,  he  argues,  must  have  been  received 
in  a  religious  form  by  the  Hellenes  in  very  early  antiquity,  and  so  become  blended  with 
tiieir  intellectual  life ;  the  regeneration  of  the  Hindu  consciousness  in  the  Eleatics,  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  Pythagoreans,  eta,  was,  however,  proximately  an  outgrowth  from  the 
Hellenic  character  itself.    But  this  theory  has  little  value.    It  is  much  easier  either  for  those 
who  deny  altogether  that  any  essential  influence  was  exerted  on  the  Greek  mind  from  the 
™t,  or  for  those  who  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  an  influence  was  directly  trans* 
mrtted  through  the  contact  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers  with  Oriental  nations,  to 
ttpWm  the  resemblance,  so  far  as  it  exists,  between  the  diifferent  Greek  philosophies  and 
^vioua  Oriental  types  of  thought,  than  for  Gladisch,  fVom  his  stand-point,  to  explain  tht 
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Beparate  Teproduidtum  of  the  latter  in  the  former.  For  the  ethical  and  anthropomorpbilSi 
character  impressed  by  the  Greek  poets  upon  the  mythology  of  their  nation  was  of  such  i 
character  as  to  efface,  not  merely  all  traces  of  the  influence  of  different  Oriental  natioiii 
in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  all  traces  of  Oriental  origin  whatsoever.  The  hypothesifl 
of  a  direct  reception  of  Chinese  doctrines  by  Pythagoras,  or  of  Hindu  doctrines  by  Xe- 
nopbanes,  would  indeed  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  fancifuL  But  that  Pythagoras,  and 
perhaps  also  Empedodes,  appropriated  to  themselves  Egyptian  doctrines  and  usages 
directly  from  Egypt,  that  possibly  Anazagoras,  or  perhaps  even  Hermotimus,  his  prede- 
cessor, came  in  contact  with  Jews,  that  Thales,  as  also,  at  a  later  epoch,  Democritus, 
sought  and  found  in  Egypt  or  in  Babylonia  material  for  scientific  theories,  that  Heraditus 
was  led  to  some  of  his  speculations  by  a  knowledge  of  Parseeism,  and  that  therefore  the 
\  later  phUosophers,  so  far  as  they  join  on  to  these,  were  indirectly  (Plato  also  directly) 
\    affected  in  the  shaping  of  their  doctrines  by  Oriental  influences,  is  quite  conceivable,  and 

some  of  these  hypotheses  have  no  slight  degree  of  probability. 

* 

§  11.  The  philoeophy  of  the  earlier  Ionic  physiologists  is  Hylozo- 
ism,  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  nnity  of  matter  analife, 
according  to  which  matter  is  by  nature  endowed  with  life,  and  life  is 
inseparably  connected  with  matter. 

This  development-series  includes,  on  the  one  hand,  Thnli^.  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  Anaximenes,  who  songht  mainly  the  material  ]>rinciple 
of  things,  and,  on  the  other,  Heraclitas,  who  laid  the  principal  stress 
on  the  process  of  development  or  of  origin  and  decay. 

■ 

Bad.  Seydel,  />«r  I^frttekrUt  dsr  MetaphyHJt  wmUr  dtm  SUmUn  JanUekm  FkikmophtHt  Lefpii  18CL 
In  justification  of  the  inclusion  of  Heraditus  in  this  series,  cf  below,  §§15  and  22. 

§  12.  Thales  of  Miletus,  of  Phenician  descent  and  bom  in  or 
about  Olyinpad  35  (640  b.  c),  is  distinguished  by  Aristotle  as  the 
originator  of  the  iQniiLJJAtural^Philosophy  (and  hence  indirectly  also 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  general).  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  his 
philosophy  of  nature  is  thus  expressed :  Water  is  the  original  source 
^&&^  things.  '""        ■^*^" — — ^ 

The  later  philosopher,  nk^  of  Samos,  or  of  Bheginm,  a  physicist 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  also  saw  in  water,  or  the  moist,  the  principle 
of  all  things. 

Some  of  the  ctflier  historians  of  philosopbT— as  Bnieker,  soUbljr—trest  rerj  fhSjr  of  T%aUt,  bst 
withoat  the  requisite  degree  of  eritidsm.  The  oposcale  of  the  AbM  de  CsnSTe  on  Thsles  msj  be  coa- 
salted  In  the  Mimoiret  d4  LittirtUure,  t  X.,  or  In  German,  in  Michael  Hissmsn^s  MagaHn^  Vol.  I^  pp. 
809-444;  cfl  farther  J.  H.  HOUer  (Altd.  1719),  DMerlin  (1760X  Ploaoqnet  (Tub.  170),  Hariess  (ErUng^ 
179a-84X  Flatt  (/>e  Theiamo  ThaUti  MiUtio  aljudieando.  Tab.  1785X  Geo.  Fr.  Dan.  Goess  ( Te&er  dm 
S^grijfd^r  GetcMckU  dtr  PMlotophU,  vnd  Uber  das  System  dm  ThaUs^  Erlangen,  1794),  and,  reoentlyi 
F.  Decker  {Ds  ThaUU  MUsido^  loangaral  Diss.,  Halle,  1866);  cH  also,  besides  Bitter,  Brsndls,  Zeller,  sad 
other  historians,  Aug.  Bemhard  Kriaehe,  Fbrachiungen.  auf  dem  GsbUts  d§r  aUm  Fhitot,^  L,  pfk  84-41.*  It 
remained  for  the  most  reoent  inTestlgators  to  retom  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  and  measure  later  testi' 
mony  by  his. 

On  Mppo^  Qt  Schleiermaeher  ( Unttrtue^mtg  itber  <f«n  PkUotoph^i^  Bippon^  rsad  in  the  Berlin  Assd. 
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if  SdeiioM  on  the  14th  of  F«hr.f  1880;  pnbllthed  in  Sohlfllennacher^s  SdmmiUchs  IT^rib*,  AMK,  IIL,  voL  S, 
Bcrth^  168ai»  PPL  40»-410X  and  Wilh.  Uhrig  (Z>e  Bippons  AVuo,  Qlessen,  ISiS). 

For  determining  the  time  of  Thales*  life,  a  datum  is  furnished  in  the  report  that  be 
predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  which  took  place  in  tlie  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattea 
(Herod.,  I.  74).  The  date  of  this  eclipse,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Baily  (PhUosoph. 
Ihauactians^  1811)  and  Oltmanns  {Ab?L  der  Bert  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  1812-13),  is  September  30, 
610  B.  a,  but,  according  to  Bosanquct,  Hind,  Airy  (PhUoa.  Trana,^  vol  143,  p.  1*79  sq.),  and 
JoL  Zech  (J.  Zech's  Astron.  Unierauchungen  fiber  die  wichtigeren  Finstemiaae^  wekfie  von  den 
SckrifisteSem  dcs  doss.  AUerthums  erwahnt  werden,  Leipsic,  1868),  May  28,  585  B.  c*  The 
latter  date  is  defended  by  P.  A.  Hansen  {Darlegung  der  theoreL  Berechnung  der  in  den  Mond- 
k^da  angewandten  Siorungen^  ztoeite  abfiaruUung^  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Abhandhmgen  der 
maOL-phys.  CL  der  K  Sachs.  Gea  derWisa.,  Leips.  1864,  pp.  379  sq.).  With  it  agrees  also  tho 
sapposition  adopted,  according  to  Diog.  Laert.  (I.  22),  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  his  List 
of  Archons  {avaypa^  tuv  apx&in-uv)^  that  Thales  was  named  oo^^  while  Bamasias  was 

*  Zeeh  and  others  vrfto  664;  bat  the  year  denoted  in  astronomical  asage  by  this  ntunber  is  the  same  aa 

that  designated  in  the  onllnary  and  approvable  practice  of  historians  as  636  ^o^i.e,^  the  689th  year  before 

the  coBTentlonal  point  of  departure  of  oar  chronology,  which  lies  about  1^  years  before  the  day  of  tho 

Emperor  Augustus's  death  (Aog.  19,  a.  d.  14).    Zech  foIUiws  the  custom  introduced  among  astronomers 

by  Jseob  Cassini  (cf.  Ideler^s  Uandbvch  ^er  Chronologies  p.  T6,  and  LeJirbveh^  p.  89  sq.)  of  designating 

er»ry  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ  by  a  nnmber  one  less  than  the  usual  one.    This  mode  of  designation 

(which  is  in  so  fiir  defensible,  as  according  to  it  the  S6th  Dec.  of  the  year  ±  a  is  remoTed  by  ±  a  years  lh>ni 

the  beginning  of  the  era)  ia,  it  is  trae,  convenient  for  tho  purposes  of  astronomical  calculation,  but  deriatos 

ftnm  historic  usage,  and  is  even  itself  in  so  ftr  less  sppropriate,  as  it  (not  to  mention  how  few  days  of  tl)e 

ycsrfkll  after  the  25th  of  December,  which,  as  the  presumptive  birthday  of  Jesus,  itself  formed  the  point  of 

depsrtnre  in  the  new  division  of  the  years,  according  to  the  original  and  in  prinoipU  unchanged  intention) 

Diskes  the  year  +  1   the  ^rsl  yesr  afUr  the  beginnintr  of  the  Chrlstlsn  era,  but  the  year  —  1,  tho  aeoond 

year  h^cre  the  beginning  of  this  era;  in  the  former  every  day  is  distant  0  years  and  a  fraction,  but  in  tho 

Ixtcr  1  year  and  a  fraction  trom  the  commencement  of  our  era.    According  to  this  astronomical  usage,  tho 

year,  near  the  end  of  which  the  birth  of  Jesus  Is  phioed,  is  numbered  0,  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception 

of  the  last  days  of  December,  falling  before  the  birth  of  Christ.    According  to  this  reckoning,  the  year  —  «i 

is  the  year  after  which,  without  counting  that  year  itself,  a  years  are  counted  till  the  birth  of  Christ;  tho 

yesr  +  a  ought  consistently  to  be  the  yesr,  up  to  which,  without  counting  that  year,  a  years  are  reckoned 

f^vm  the  same  date ;  and  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  year  0  after  Christ,  which  the  astronomer  is  never- 

theless  as  (kr  as  the  historian  lh>m  positing.    The  historical  usage  is  iierfectly  consequent  in  making  tho 

yesr  1  sfter  tho  birth  of  Christ  follow  immediately  on  the  year  1  b.  c.  as  the  first  year  of  the  era;  this  usago 

we  follow  here  without  exception. 

The  sbove  aro  the  Julian  dates.  It  is  customary  to  extend  backward  the  Julian  Calendar  and  not  the 
flrtgorlan,  in  reckoning  ancient  time.  Yet  the  reduction  of  all  historical  dates  to  Orcgorian  dates  alfords 
^  by  no  means  unessential  advantage  of  making  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  in  the  earliest  historical 
times  fall  in  the  same  months  and  on  the  same  days  os  now.  The  historian,  at  least  (who,  for  the  rest, 
slwiys  deviates  f^m  the  practice  of  the  astronomer  in  the  indication  of  years  and  daysX  ought  to  give 
snelent  dates  according  to  tho  Gregorian  Calendar.  In  order  to  make  the  redoction,  the  provisions  which 
were  made  at  the  Introduction  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  (in  1&S2,  when  the  16th  of  October  was  mode  to 
follow  immediately  upon  the  4th)  for  the  future,  ond  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  tho  past  (viz. :  that  in 
•▼sry  400  years  threo  Intercalary  days  of  the  Julian  Calendar  should  fall  away,  namely.  In  tho  years  whose 
Dambers  are  divisible  by  100  and  not  by  400  without  remainder),  must  be  spplied  slso  to  the  earlier  past, 
'or  the  eclipse  of  Thales  the  Grcgorinn  date,  thus  determined,  is  May  22,  686  b,  c 

In  like  manner  the  Julian  dates  in  S  89,  $  01,  etc.,  should  be  reduced  to  the  Gregorisn.  From  tho  Julian 
<^  for  the  years  601  to  501  b.  c  6  days  aro  to  be  subtracted,  fh)m  601  to  801  b.  o.  6  dsys,801  to  201, 4  days, 
Ml  to  101, 8  daya,  101  b.  c.  to  ▲.  d.  100,  2  days,  x.  d.  100  to  200, 1  day.  For  the  years  a.  d.  300  to  600,  one 
^7  Is  to  be  added,  600  to  eOO,  2  days,  etc.  Yet  it  would  be,  perhaps,  still  better  to  carry  out  Midler*s 
proposal  and  modifjr  the  Gregorian  Calendar  throughout,  so  that  at  the  end  of  every  12S  years  an  inter- 
^'^  ^y  of  th«  Julian  Calendar  should  ikll  sway.  The  advantage  of  this  reform  would  be  greater 
"'■"^MS  in  the  demarcation  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  less  uncertainty  in  the  citation  of  early  historical 
^s^  sod  perhaps  also  a  diminution  of  the  difficulty  of  harmonising  the  Russo-Greek  and  oooldontal 
«il«iidsn. 
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Archon  at  Athens  (686-5  b.  c.)-    ApoUodorus,  in  his  Chronide  (aoeordiiig  to  Diog.  Lafirt, 
T.  37X  P^ces  ^8  birth  in  Olympiad  35.  1  (640-639  B.  c). 

It  is  possible  that  Thales  had  learned  of  the  Saros,,  i.  e.  the  period  of  the  edipsee,  dis- 
ooTered  after  prolonged  observation  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  oovering  233  synodic  months, 
or  6586^  days,  or  that  he  even  knew  of  the  greater  period  of  600  years.  Yet  on  the  baflis 
of  this  Saros,  eclipses  of  the  moon  only,  and  not  edipses  of  the  sun,  could  be  foreknown 
with  a  sufQdent  degree  of  probability,  for  any  determinate  locality,  and  the  predictipn 
ascribed  to  Thales  is  therefore  probably  only  a  legend,  which  arose  perhaps  from  his 
sdentific  explanation  of  the  edipse  of  the  sun  after  it  had  taken  place.  Cf.  Henri  Martin, 
Sur  quelques  predictions  cCedipses  menHoTtnSes  par  des  auteura  andene^  in  the  Bevue  Arckah 
h^ique,  IX,  1864,  pp.  170^199. 

Thales  belonged  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  I.  22)  to  the  family  of  the  Thelides  (ex  r6v 
$ri7u6uv)y  whose  ancestor  was  Cadmus  the  Phenidan,  and  who  emigrated  (according  to 
Herod.,  I.  146)  from  Thebes  to  Ionia.  Thales  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  the  region 
of  scientific  investigation,  but  also  in  political  affairs ;  he  is  reported,  in  particular,  to  have 
dissuaded  the  Milesians  from  allying  themselves  with  Croesus  against  Cyrus  (Herod.,  I 
tS;  170;  Diog.  L.,  1.  25).  The  writings  which  were  in  later  times  attributed  to  Thales 
(vavTiK^  acTpohryla  and  others),  had  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  I.  23)  already  been  dedared 
spurious  by  some  in  antiquity.  Aristotle  speaks,  probably,  only  firom  the  reports  of  others, 
of  his  fundamental  philosophical  doctrine,  and  only  ooi^ecturally  of  the  argiunentation  by 
which  he  supported  it. 

Aristotle  says,  Metaph,^  I.  3 :  "  Of  those  who  first  philosophized,  the  majority  aasiuied 
only  material  principles  or  elements,  Thales,  the  originator  of  sudi  philosophy  (6a^  i 
r^c  rotaitTTK  apxriyog  ^Lkoao^aQ\  taking  water  for  his  prindple.  He  was  led  to  this,  prob- 
ably, by  the  observation,  that  the  nutriment  of  all  things  is  moist,  and  that  heat  itself  is 
generated  by  moisture,  and  living  beings  live  by  it; — but  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
generated  is  its  prindple; — ^further,  by  the  observation  that  the  seed  of  all  things  is 
naturally  moist ;  but  the  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  the  moist  is  moist,  is  water."  In  tbe 
same  place  and  in  De  OoelOj  II.  13,  Aristotle  reports  that  Thales  represented  the  earth 
as  floating  on  the  water.  It  is  possible  that  the  geognostic  observations  (as  of  sea-sbeUs 
in  mountains)  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Thales'  doctrine. 

Arist,  De  Anima,  I.  2 :  '*  According  to  Thales,  the  magnet  is  animated,  because  it  attracts 
iron."  Ibid.  I.  6 :  "  Thales  believed  that  all  things  were  filled  with  gods  "  (Tdvra  ^TJjp^  9tm 
dvai).  Aristotle  does  not  in  this  place  affirm  that  the  doctrine  had  been  professed  bj 
Tliales,  that  '^soul  is  mixed  with  all  things,"  but  only  says  conjecturally,  that  perhaps 
such  a  conception  was  the  ground  of  his  belief  in  the  universal  presence  of  the  gods. 
Cicero's  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Thales  (De  NoL  Deorum^  I.  10)  is  unhistorical : 
"  Thales  Milesius  aquam  dixit  etae  iniHum  nerum,  deum  axUem  earn  fnerUemt  quae  ex  agm 
cwida  fingeretf^  for  the  Dualism  here  expressed,  which  stands  in  direct  oppoflition  to 
Ilylozoism,  belongs,  according'  to  the  express  testimony  of  Aristotle  (Metaph^  I.  3),  to 
none  of  the  earlier  physiologists,  Anaxagoras  (and  Hermotimus)  being  the  first  dualists. 

Thales  is  said  to  have  first  taught  geometry  in  Hellas.  Proclus  says  (Ad  Euelid^^  p.  19) 
that  arithmetic  arose  among  the  Phenidans  and  geometry  among  the  Egjrptians,  and  adds: 
0a^C  ^^  irpoTov  elc  AlyvTmv  iX'&iiv  fteHjyayev  etc  n^  ^"EkMSa  r^  ^ectpiav  r^hnpf  w» 
iroXA^  lihf  avrhq  etipe,  iroXXuv  ik  rac  apx^  rci^  fief  abriw  i^dfy^aro,  tcH^  fuv  Ktr&oXuodrtfKm 
hrip6XXuv^  Tclic  6i  ata^rrTuUmpov,  Produs  attributes  to  him,  in  particular,  four  propo- 
sitions (following,  for  Nos.  3  and  4,  according  to  his  express  statement,  and  probably  also 
for  Kos.  1  and  2,  the  authority  of  Eudemus,  an  immediate  pupil  of  Aristotle) :  1.  That 
the  cirde  is  halved  by  its  diameter  (ib.  p.  44) ;  2.  That  the  angles  at  tbe  base  of  an  isoecefes 
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tiipDgto  are  «qual  to  each  other  (p.  61) ;  3.  Diat  the  opposite  anglefl  formed  by  intersecting 

fises  are  eqnal  to  each  other  (p.  79) ;  4.  That  two  triangles  are  congruent,  when  one  side 

and  two  angles  of  the  one  are  equal  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  (p.  92).    The 

i^zt  (Plutarch.,  Convw,  Sqttem  S<qf.,  c  2),  that  he  taught  the  Egyptian  priests  how  to 

neuure  at  any  time  the  height  of  the  pyramida  by  their  shadows  presupposes  that  he 

vas  acquainted  with  the  theorem  of  the  proportionality  of  the  sides  of  similar  tnanglea.  | 

According  to  Diog.  L.,  1. 24  sq^,  the  proposition,  that  the  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  a  i 

ri^t  angle,  was  by  some  attributed  to  Thales,  by  others  to  Pythagoras.    On  the  begin- 

sings  of  geometry  among  the  Egyptians,  cf.  Herod.,  II.  109;  Plat.,  Phaedr.y  p.  374;  Arist, 

Jfetapft.,  1. 1,  p.  981b,  23;  Strabo,  XVH.  3  (ed.  Mein.). 

The  reason,  aooording  to  Aristotle,  why  philosophy  begins  with  Thales,  is  that  m  his 
attempt  to  explain  the  world,  a  acieni/ific  tendency  is  first  manifested,  in  opposition  to  the 
wffhieal  form,  which  prevailed  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  those  of  Pherecydes  also.  Still,  many  problems  remained  too  comprehensive  for  the 
immediate  attaixunent  of  a  strictly  scientific  solution. 

Of  Hippo  (who,  aooording  to  a  Scholion  to  Aristoph.,  NiJb.,  96, — cited  by  Th.  Bergk, 
Gm$ii.  ie  Rdiquiie  Oomoediae  AtL,  Leips.  1838 — ^was  ridiculed  by  Cratinns  in  the  iravAnroi) 
Aristotle  speaks  seldom  and  not  with  praise.  He  calls  him  a  very  ordinary  man 
(ififfTwurtfim^  Dc  AmrnOj  I.  2),  and  says  that  on  account  of  his  shallowness  (6ia  t^  evriXetav 
(BfTcv  r^  6iavoUic)  he  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  philosophers  (JfetopA.,  I.  3). 

§  13.  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  bom  Olymp.  42.2  (=  611  b.  c), 
fii^t,  kmong  the  Greeks,  composed  a  work  '^  on  Nature."  He  teaches : 
[^  All  thiugB  roust  iu  equity  again  decline  into  that  whence  they  have 
uieir  origin  ;  for  they  must  give  satisfaction  and  atonement  for  injus- 
tice, each  in  the  order  of  time."  Anaidmander  first  expressly  gave  to 
the  assumed  original  material  substance  of  things  the  name  of  j>rin- 
i^  (^^*  As  such  principle  he  posits  a  matter,  undetermined  in 
qnaBty  (and  infinite  in  quantity),  the  dneipov.  From  it  the  elementary 
contraries,  warm  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  are  first  separated,  in  such 
manner  that  homogeneous  elements  are  brought  together.  Through 
w  et§Q^[]motion,  there  arise,  as  condensations  of  air,  innumerable 
worlds,  heipvenly  divinities,  in  the  center  of  which  rests  the  earth,  a 
cylinder  in  form  and  unmoved  on  account  of  its  equal  remoteness 
from  all  points  in  the  celestial  sphere.  The  earth,  according  to 
Anaximander,  has  been  evolved  from  an  originally  fiuid  state.  Living 
^ings  arose  by  gradual  devSopment  out  of  the  elementary  moisture, 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  Land  animals  had,  in  the  beginning,  the 
fomv  of  fifihes,  and  only  with  the  drying  up  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
did  they  acquire  their  present  formu  Anaximandei*  is  said  to  have 
described  the  soul  as  aeriform. 

SehldwoMudier,  ntb4r  Anamimamdron  (read  in  the  Berlin  Aeed.  of  Sdenoee,  Kot.  11, 1811),  In  Um 
^^  ^trpUUm.  CL,  BerHo,  181^  and  In  Vol.  IL  of  the  8d  IMt.  of  the  OompUU  Work§  cf  S,,  Berlin,  1888, 
PP>  1T1.C9S.  Cf.,  bMides  the  eeaajr  bjr  the  AbM  de  Cftnajre  (Oerman  in  Hlasmann'B  JfoffotdnX  Krlsehe*! 
i^wlM^ji,  L,  pp.  49-08,  and  B<big«tt,  U!tb$r  da9  «ir«ipor  Anaulmaftd^n  (6.  Pr.X  Wiesbaden,  1817. 
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For  determining  the  time  of  Anaximander's  birth  we  have  onlj  the  statement  of  Apol- 
lodorus  to  rest  upon,  who  says  (Diog.  La^rt.,  XL  2),  that  in  the  second  jear  of  the  58th 
Olymp.  (547-546  B.  c.)  Anaximander  was  64  years  old ;  according  to  this,  he  must  haT« 
been  bom  in  01.  42.2  (611-610  B.  c).  He  occupied  himself  with  astronomy  and  geography, 
made  a  geographical  map  (according  to  Eratosthenes,  op.  Strabo,  X.  p.  1)  and  also  an  astro- 
nomical globe  (a^pa,  Diog.  L.,  IX.  2),  and  invented  the  sun-dial  {yv6fi<jv^  Diog.  L.,  XL  1), 
or  rather,  since  this  instrument  was  already  in  use  among  the  Babylonians  (Herod.,  TL 
109),  made  it  known  to  the  Greeks  and,  in  particular,  introduced  it  into  Laoedsemon. 
From  a  work  of  his,  the  following  sentence  (probably  changed  into  the  oraHo  obUqua  by 
the  narrator)  is  preserved  (ap.  Simplidus,  ^  Ariat  Phys.^  foL  6  a):  i^  w  6k  ^  ytveal^  hrri 
Tol^  ovaij  Kol  r^v  ^'&opav  tig  Tovra  yivE<r&ai  Kara  rh  xp^^'  6td6vat  yap  avrd  riacv  xai  diiqfv  r^ 
aSuuag  Kara  tijv  rov  xp^'*^^  rd^iv.  (Definite  individual  existence,  as  such,  is  represented 
as  an  adiKta^  injustice,  which  must  be  atoned  for  by  extinction.) 

With  the  a^e<pov,  or  "  Infinite,"  of  Anaximander  are  connected  several  disputed  questionit. 
The  most  important  is,  whether  the  hircipcv  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mixture  of  all  distinct 
elementary  substances,  from  which  the  various  individual  things  were  mechanically  sifted 
out  (Ritter's  view),  or,  as  a  simple  and  qualitatively  indeterminate  matter,  in  which  the 
different  material  elements  were  contained  only  potentially  (as  Herbart  and  the  majority 
of  recent  historians  suppose).  The  Aristotelian  references,  taken  by  themselves,  iptgbt 
seem  to  conduct  to  the  former  conclusion.  Aristotle  says,  Pkys.^  I.  4:  ol  ^  ck  rmfiv^ 
ivfAjaaq  rag  kvavTt&njra^  eicKpivea^at  (Xiyovciv\  fjtnrep  * Kva^ifiavSpdg  ^riai  koX  boot  (T  kv  kou 
n-oAAd  ^ojolv  eivcu^  CxTTrep  ^'EfinedoiOJjg  koI  * Ava^aydpag,  The  doctrine  with  which  this  is  set  in 
contrast,  is  (tliat  of  Anaximenes  and  other  natural  philosophers),  that  tlie  manifold  world  of 
things  was  formed  from  the  one  original  substance  by  condensation  and  rarefaction  (Arist., 
Metaph.,  XXI.  2 :  mi  tovt'  kori  rb  'Ava^aydpov  iv  .  .  jcal  '"BfmeSoifXkcvg  rd  fuyfM  koX  ^Ava^u 
fidvdfxjv).  In  Mstaphj  I.  8  (§§  19  and  20,  ed.  Schw.),  Aristotle  seems  to  attribute  the  theory 
of  an  adpuTTov^  or  an  indefinite,  unqualified  first  substance,  only  to  later,  Post-Anaxagorean 
philosophers  (with  special  reference  to  the  Platonists).  But  the  statement  of  Theophrastus, 
reported  by  Simplicius  {Arist.  Phys.^  fol.  33),  that,  provided  the  mixture  asserted  by  Anax- 
agoras  be  conceived  as  one  substance,  undetermined  in  kind  and  quantity,  it  forms  an 
aireipov  like  that  of  Anaximander  {el  6k  rig  t^  f^t^tv  tCjv  d'jrdvruv  vnokdpoi  ftiav  ehai  ^/iciv 
adpiarav  koi  Kar'  eldog  nal  Kara  fiiyc'&og, — ^iverai  to.  au/iaTucd  GTotxtla  izapoTrTjjaiiiig  wouu9 
*Ava^ifidv6p<f)),  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  second  view.  And  this  view  alone  accords  with 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  system.  For  the  first  would  require,  in  addition  to  the  mix- 
ture, a  vot)c,  or  controlling  mind,  which  yet  Anaximander  does  not  assume ;  unmistakable 
witness  is  borne  to  his  Hylozoism  by  Aristotle,  in  Phys.,  III.  4,  according  to  which  passage 
he  taught  of  the  aTreipov,  that  itself  was  the  Divine,  and  that  it  embraced  and  governed 
all  things.  It  is  probable  that  Anaximander  expressed  himself  with  as  little  distinctness 
respecting  the  nature  of  his  hneipov  as  did  Hesiod  respecting  his  Chaos,  and  that  this 
accounts  for  the  ^uncertainty  in  the  statements  of  the  different  authorities. 

A  second  question  in  dispute  is  whetlier  or  not  the  arreipov  of  Anaximander  is  a  sub- 
stance intermediate  between  air  and  water,  as  the  ancient  commentators  of  Aristotle  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  Aristotle  says  {De  CoelOj  III.  5),  that  all  those  who  assume  such  a  substanoe, 
represent  things  as  having  arisen  from  it  by  condensation  and  rarefaction ;  but  he  denies  of 
Anaximander  that  he  taught  this  process  of  evolution  (Phys.,  I.  4) ;  hence  he  can  not  have 
regarded  the  hireipov  of  Anaximander  as  such  an  intermediate  substance,  and  all  the  less 
80,  if,  as  shown  by  the  above  citation,  ho  supposed  it  to  be  only  a  mixture  (uiyfia).  Who 
they  are,  that  assumed  a  substance  intermediate  between  air  and  water,  and  also  who  ar« 
meant  by  those  who,  aooording  to  Phys.t  I.  4,  assimied  one  intermediate  between  fire  and 
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air,  is  unknown ;  but  probably  2ieUer  is  rig^bt  in  referring  the  latter  assumption  to  ^ter 
phjsiologists,  whose  doctrine  had  grown  out  of  that  of  Anazimenes,  or  perhaps  out  of  that 
of  Anaximander  and  of  Empedodes. 

§  14.  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  younger  than  Anaximander,  and 
perhaps  also  one  of  his  personal  disciples,  posits  air  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple, and  represents  fire,  wind,  clouds,  water,  and  earth  as  produced 
from  it  by  condensation  (nvKvcjoig)  and  rarefaction  (jxavoyat^  or 
i^auxiigy  The  ^ar£h,  l^hich  is  flat  and  round  like  a  plate,  is  sup- 
ported by  tbe  air.  "  As  our  soul,  which  is  air,  holds  us  together,  so 
breath  and  air  encompass  the  universe." 

Dio^en^  of  ApoUonia,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before 
CEnstTalso  sees  in  air  the  original  essence  and  immanent  ground  of 
all  things.     So  also  Idteus  of  Himera. 

ItefideB  the  historians  of  philosophy,  Krische  {Forachttngen^  I.  pp.  02-57)  treats  especially  of  Anaz^ 


MUelermafCher,  Uebsr  JHofferiM  van  Apotlonla  (read  In  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,,  January 
n,  ISllXiQ  the  Abh.  derph.  d.^  Berl.  1814;  reprinted  in  Bchlclermacher'B  Werk^,  Abth.  III.  toI.  2,  Berlin, 
IS38,  pp.  I49>17a  F.  Paozerbieter,  Ds  Diogenis  A,  Vita  st  Scriptia^  Molningen,  1S2S;  Diogmaa  Apol- 
loiUatMt  Lelpsio,  18S0.    Cf.  Krische,  Foraohungen^  L  pp.  168-177. 

The  birth  of  Anaximenes  is  placed  by  ApoUodorus  (Diog.  Laert,  II.  2)  in  the  63d 
Olympiad  (523-524  B.  c).  Yet  perhaps  here  the  time  of  his  birth  has  been  confounded 
with  the  time  when  he  flourished  or  with  the  jear  of  his  death.  According  to  Suidas,  he 
was  living  in  the  55th  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus.  Diog.  L.  terms  him 
iprid.)  a  pupil  of  Anaximander.  The  dialect  of  his  work  was  (according  to  the  same  Jocm) 
the  pure  Ionic 

iiristotle  testifies  {Metaph,^  I.  3):  '*  Anaximenes  and  Diogenes  hold  the  air  to  be  prior  to 
water,  and  place  it  before  all  other  simple  bodies  as  their  first  principle."  But  this  air, 
without  detriment  to  its  materiality,  Anaximenes  conceived,  conformably  to  his  hylozoistio 
■tend-pomt,  as  animated.  From  the  work  composed  by  Anaximenes  the  following  sentence 
is  preserved  (by  Stobseus,  Eel  Phys^  p.  296):  olov  jj  fvx^  ii  ^fieripa  ar^p  ovca  avyKpareZ 
9Wt  Az2  bXov  rdv  Kdaftav  irvevfta  kcu  a^p  nepiixeu  It  is  not  probable  that  Anaximenes 
ducriminated  fire  from  this  animated  air  as  something  different  and  finer.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appears  to  have  identified  fire  with  the  finest  air,  as  was  universally  customary  before 
Bmpedodes,  as  Heraditus,  in  particular,  explicitly  conceives  their  relation,  and  as  Diogenes 
of  Apdlonia,  who  followed  Anaximenes  in  his  speculation,  did ;  then  irhitvootCj  or  conden- 
BAtion,  was  the  first,  and  apaiuaiq^  rarefaction,  the  second  process  which  it  underwent. 
Anaximenes,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  post- Aristotelian  authorities,  cod- 
osived  this  air  as  infinite  in  extent^  so  that  we  must  include  him  among  those  referred  to 
in  Arist.,  Phys.f  III.  4  (danep  ^aaiv  cl  ^vatoXdyot^  rb  i^o  aufia  rev  Kiapov^  ov  ^  waia  ^ 
^  ^  HK^  Tt  ToioirroVj  iireipov  elvai).  Anaximenes  taught  that  all  things  arose  from  air 
^Tough  condensation  and  rarefaction,  which  mode  of  origin  he  seems,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastas  (in  Simplic.,  Ad  Arist  Phya,,  fol.  32),  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest ;  when 
Aristotle  {Phya.^  L  4 ;  Z>e  Cbefo,  III.  5)  ascribes  it  also  to  those  physiologists  who  assume, 
M  a  first  principle,  water  or  fire,  or  something  between  fire  ajid  air,  or  between  water  and 
^1  it  is  probable  that,  beside  Heraditus,  he  has  especially  in  view  later  philosophers ;  no 
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work  hj  Thales  was  aooeasible  to  him,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  anj  thing  was  known 
to  him  from  any  other  source  of  such  a  doctrine  as  having  been  held  by  Thales.  Aiiaz> 
imenes  is  in  advance  of  his  predecessors,  partly  in  his  doctrine  of  condensation  and  rare- 
faction, and  partly  because  he  chose  for  his  principle,  not  a  substance  still  imperfect  and 
undeveloped,  but  that  one  which,  as  being  the  finest,  might  most  naturally  pass  for  the 
highest, — ^in  which  direction  Heraditus,  in  naming  that  substance  fire,  went  still  another 
step  further. 

We  know  nothing  of  Idaeus  of  Himera,  except  from  a  passage  of  Sext.  Empir.  {Adv. 
Math.j  IX.  360),  in  which  he  is  assodated  with  Anaximenes  and  Diogenes. 

Of  the  work  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  (in  Crete, — a  contemporary  of  Anazagoras, 
Diog.  L.,  IX  57)  there  exist  a  number  of  fragments,  which  Panzerbleter  has  collected 
together.  The  doctrine  of  Diogenes  is  apparently  to  be  understood  as  an  attempt  to 
defend  the  stand-point  of  hylozoism  in  opposition  to  the  dualism  of  Anaxagoras,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  render  the  doctrine  of  hylozoism  more  perfect  in  itself.  When  Diogenes 
declares  air  to  be  the  finest  of  substances,  and  yet  represents  other  substances  as  arising 
from  it  by  condensation  and  rarefaction,  it  is  obvious  that  this  can  not  mean  that  tho 
original  air  is  rarefied,  but  only  that  the  formative  process  in  general  depends  on  conden- 
sation and  rarefaction,  so  that  the  former  must  have  preceded  the  latter,  just  as,  with 
Heraclitus,  the  "  downward  way  "  (66bc  xdru)  goes  before  the  "  upward  way  "  (666g  &vu). 
The  proof  of  the  imity  of  substance,  Diogenes  finds  in  the  fact  of  the  assimilation  of  the 
substances  of  the  earth  by  plants,  and  of  the  vegetable  substances  by  animals  (Simplio, 
Ad  Arisl  Fhys,,  foL  32  b). 

§  ISi^^^eraclitnaof  Ephesus  was  probably  younger  than  Pythagoras 
and  Xenophanes,  whom  he  names  and  combats,  bat  older  than  Par- 
menides,  who  on  his  part  makes  reference  to  Heraclitus,  and  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  his  own  metaphysical  principle  while  arguing  against 
him.    Through  his  doctrine  of  fire  as  the  fundamental  form  of  existence 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  constant  flux  of  all  things,  Heraclitus  gives  tho 
most  direct  expression  to  the  notion  involved  in  the  Ionic  philosophy 
generally,  the  notion  of  a  constant  prooesss  of  the  originaL-Animated 
substance.     Heraclitus  assumSspas  the*6ubstantial  principle  of  things, 
ethereal  firgy  which  he  at  once  identifies  with  the-divine  Sgirit,  who 
knows   and  directs  all   things.     The  process  of  things  is  twofold, 
involving  the  transformation  of  all  things  into  fire  and  then   of 
fire  into  all  other  things.     The  latter  movement  is  styled  the  "  way 
downward/'  which  leads  from  fire  (identical  with  the  finest  air)  to 
water,  earth,  and  so  to  death;   the  former  movement  is  the  ^*way 
upward"  from  earth  and  water  to  fire  and  life.    Both  movements 
are  everywhere  intertwined  with  each  other.     All  is  identical  and 
not  identical.     We  step  down  a  second  time  into  the  same  stream 
and  yet  not  into  the  same.     All  things  flow.     Finite  things  arise 
through  strife  and  eni^ity  out  of  the  divine  original  fire,  to  which,  on 
the  contrary,  harmony  and  peace  lead  back.    Thus  the  Deity  builds 
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the  world  innnmerable  times  in  ftport,  and  oaiweB  it  at  the  determined 
period  to  disappear  again  in  fire,  that  he  maj  baild  it  anew. 
^  Hrittj^rifl^  the  disciple  of  Heraolitus,  and  Plato's  teacher  at  Athens, 
carried  the  views  of  Heraclitns  concerning  the  flux  of  all  things  to 
the  extreme. 


Tte  vork  of  HancHtiu,  on  wlifeh  nitimrou  oomineBtBriM  waro  written  hj  the  SUriet,  and  which  wm 
'ftltA,  la  the  aaeoiid  and  third  oenturitit  after  Christ,  maeh  read  hy  Chriatiana,  until  it  heoame  auapeoted  bjr 
tte  latter  on  aeeoont  of  ita  appArentl/  fliForing  the  NoAtlan  heresy,  Is  nmr  extant  onl  j  in  fragmenta.  The 
'^letltrs  ^^iferocliftfe**  are  epariuus. 

BwaeUti  EpUtolae  quae /erunfur^  ed.  Ant.  Westermann,  Lefpsie,  1807  C'  nn4Tersit7  Programnie**). 

84hleiema<dier,  EeraiMto^^  dtr  VunkU  wm  MpKenoe^  dargttttlU  ave  dtm  TrUmm^m  aeinet  Werk4»t 
wmd  den  Zeuffni^B^n  dw  AlUn^  in  Wolf  and  Buttoiann^s  Muwum  der  AlUrthv^nmciu&nschqft^  Vol.  L, 
ISn,  pp.  8ia-JS88,  and  In  Schleierm.,  SammL  Werkey  Abth.  III^  Vol.  2,  Beriin,  1888,  pp.  1-148.  C£  Th.  L. 
IkhhofE,  Diim.  Ber^  Majenoe,  1894. 

JalL  Bemaja,  fftroMiea^  Bonn,  184S.  BeraJblitithB  Siudieiu,  in  the  Hhsin.  Mut.,  new  8erie^  YII. 
ppk  »>114, 16B0;  i^eve  Bru^sHloke  dm  nercMU,  ibid,  IX  pp.  241-880,  1854 ;  DU  BeraJOUitshen  Bri^e, 
BorttB,18nL 

Ferd.  liMsalle,  Die  PhitoeophU  ffemkMM  dsa  Ditnksln  von  Sphstoe,  2  toIs^  Berlin,  185a  (The 
meet  thonragh  monograph  on  the  snbject,  bnt  the  author  is  at  times  too  much  given  to  Hegelianlzinff. 
Tsailli  follows  Hegel  In  stjling  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  ^  the  phllosophx  of  the  logical  law  of  the 
Ideatitf  ef  ei»ntradietoriea.'*  Cf.,  in  reference  to  Laasalle^s  work,  Baflhele  Mariano,  Lamalle  e  il  mm 
JhacMto  Sagffio  di  JUowfia  egheUana^  Florence,  1886l) 

▲,  01adiach«  HeratUitoe  und  3ioroa§Ur^  Lelpsic,  1859;  ct  his  essays  "^Hber  AwitprQche  dee  JUrakl.,'^ 
in  the  Zeitechri/t  fBti'  Alterthumneiuetfchtjf/t,  1848,  Na  121  sq.and  1847, 26 sq.  Bottlg,  Ueber  &in«n  Awt- 
•prnA  Heraklih  bei  Plat  Qmoh,  187,  Ind.  UcL,  Berne,  188& 

Heraditus  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Ephesian  familj'.  The  riglits  of  a  ^aotXtit^ 
(Icing  of  sacrifices),  which  were  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Androclus,  the  founder  of 
Epheaua  and  descendant  of  Codrus,  ho  is  reported  to  have  resigned  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother.  By  the  banishment  of  his  friend  Hermodorup,  his  aristocratic  feeling  was  inten- 
sified into  the  bitterest  hatred  of  the  Demos.  (On  Hermodorus,  of.  Zeller,  De  Hermodonp 
^plhesio  et  de  Mermodoro  Platonis  discipulOj  Marb.  1 859.)  Heraditus  also  expressed  himself 
sharply  respecting  thinkers  and  poets  whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own,  so  far  as  ho 
found  them  distinguished  rather  for  multifarious  knowledge  than  for  rational  discernment 
and  ability  to  comprehend  tho  all-directing  reason.  Thus  he  says  {ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX  1) : 
mikofwOaj  v6av  ov  didaaiat  (or  ^t«  ^  as  we  read  in  Procl.,  In  Plat,  Tim.,  p.  31).  'Uchdov  yap 
h»  iitSa^t  uu  Ji'ddaydprfv^  avSig  re  Sevo^ved  re  Koi  *TiKara2cv,  His  blame  extended  even  to 
Homer:  "'Horner,^  he  said,  'ought  to  have  been  driven  from  the  lists  and  flogged,  and 
ArdiHochus  likewise.' "  It  is,  nevertheless,  quite  possible  that  those  whom  ho  censures 
exercised  an  essential  influence  on  his  opinions;  at  least,  Heraclitus  agreed  with  Xo- 
nophanea  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  stars  were  aerial  phenomena,  constantly  being  repro- 
dnoed,  and  we  might  (as  Susemihl  remarks)  suppose  tho  Heraclitcan  doctrine  of  the  world 
and  of  the  flre-spirit  related  to  the  doctrine  of  Xenophofnes,  distinguishing  the  world,  as 
something  manifold  and  changeable,  from  the  one  immutable  (rod :  still  the  theological 
doctrines  of  these  philosophers  are  very  unlike,  and  their  points  of  contact  in  natural 
philosophy  are  few.  The  surname  of  Heraclitus,  &  <TKOTetv6^^  "the  Obscure,"  is  found  first 
in  the  Paeudo- Aristotelian  treatise  De  Mvndo  (c.  5).  Yet  we  find  already  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Aristotelian  Rhehnc  (c.  5)  an  intimation  that  tho  syntactical  relation  of  words  in 
Heraclitns  was  not  always  easy  to  determine,  and  Timon,  the  Sinograph  (about  240  b.  c), 
terms  him  "a  riddler"  (aivutri^).  Socrates  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  needed  a 
Delian  (ezoeHent)  diver  to  soand  the  meaning  of  his  work.    Heraditus  flourished,  aooord- 
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iii^  to  Diog.  L.,  IX.  1  (Diog.  probably  follows  ApoUodonis),  in  the  69th  Olympiad  (504-500 
p.  c\  or,  according  to  another  account  (g^ven  by  Eiisebins,  Ckron.,  ad  Ol,  80.2  and  81.2), 
in  Oljmp.  80  or  81 ;  with  this  latter  account  agrees,  far  better  than  with  the  former,  the 
apparently  trustworthy  report  (op.  Strabo,  XEV.  1,  25 ;  cf.  Plin.,  Bist  Natur,,  XXXIV. 
5,  21),  that  Ilermodonis  of  Ephesus,  the  friend  of  Heraclitus,  assisted  the  Boman  Decem- 
virs in  thoir  legislation  (about  Olymp.  82.1).  Epicharmus  (whose  life  falls  between  556  and 
460  B.  c,  according  to  Lcc;\  SJimidt,  Quatst  Epicharm,,  Bonn,  1846)  notices  his  doctrine. 
That  Parmenides  combats  his  ideas,  and  in  doing  so  alludes  clearly  to  specific  propositions 
and  words  of  Heraclitus  (in  particular,  to  his  doctrine  of  the  coincidence  of  contraries  and 
of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  harmony  of  the  world,  which  Heraclitus  compares  to  tho  form 
and  motion  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre)  has  been  shown  by  Steinhart  {AUg.  LitL  Ztg,,  Halle, 
I845,p.8928q.,Pta/.  Wirke,  III.,  p.  394)  and  Jak.  Bernays  (Rhein.  Museum,  Yll.^p,  114  sq.), 
though  Zellor  (Ph.  d.  Gr.,  1.,  2d  ed.,  p.  495,  3d  ed.,  p.  648  sq.) disputes  this. 

In  view  of  these  historical  circumstances,  the  supposition  is  shown  to  be  improbable, 
which  has  been  held  by  some  modern  investigators,  that  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  origi- 
natod  in  tho  endeavor  to  unite  the  members  of  tho  antithesis :  being  and  non-being^  which 
had  been  sharply  distinguished  and  separated  by  the  Eleatics  (first  by  Parmenides).  It 
can  not  be  said  with  truth  that  tho  primary  conception  and  tho  startinp-point  in  the 
philosophy  of  Heraclitus  was  tho  abstract  notion  of  becoming^  as  the  unity  of  being  and 
non-boing,  and  that  this  notion  was  then  only  embodied  in  tho  concreter  form  of  a  physical 
conception  or  dog^ma.  Heraclitus  is  from  first  to  last  a  hylozoist,  fire  and  soul  are  for  him 
identical,  tho  dry  soul  is  tho  best,  the  moistened  soul  of  the  drunken  is  unwise.  Having 
been  first  incited  by  Anazimenes,  he  then  developed  his  doctrine  independently.  It  is 
only  correct  to  say  that  he  attaches  greater  weight  to  the  process  of  things  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  as  would  bo  natural,  considering  the  nature  of  the  element  which  he 
regarded  as  the  principle  of  being.  The  advance  of  Parmenides  to  the  conception  of 
being,  first  made  it  possible  to  extract  the  conception  of  becoming  from  the  Heraditean 
notion  of  the  fiuz  of  things  or  the  transformations  of  fire.  This  abstraction  is  a  mental 
achievement  which  was  first  accomphshed,  not  by  Heraclitus  himself,  but  by  Parmenides 
and  Plato,  in  the  critique  of  his  opinions.  (For  this  reason  Heraclitus,  although  younger  than 
Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  tho  earlier  Ionic  natural 
philosophers,  and  that  as  the  thinker  who  gave  to  the  tendency  of  their  school  its  most 
perfect  expression.)  Aristotle,  in  his  historical  survey  of  the  course  of  development  in 
the  earlier  Greek  philosophy  {Metaph.^  1. 3  aq.),  simply  places  Heraclitus  among  the  earlier 
lonians,  without  even  noticing  the  actual  diversity  in  stand-points ;  for,  after  speaking  of 
the  principles  of  Thales  and  of  Anaximenes  and  Diogenes,  he  proceeds :,  'Iwiraco^  6e  trvp 
6  HeraTTovrivoc  tuH  *VLpdKAziToq  &  'E^atog.  The  triad:  fire  (including  air),  water,  earth, 
corresponds  with  the  three  "aggregate  states"  of  matter  (as  they  are  now  called): 
Empedodea  (see  below),  separating  air  more  distinctly  from  fire,  first  arrived  at  tlie 
distinction  of  the  four  so-called  elements. 

Plato  (or  rather  some  Platonist)  says  {Soph.^  p.  242),  after  speaking  of  some  of  thr 
earlier  lonians  and  of  the  Eleatics :  'IdJff  6e  luil  'Smu^mou  rivtq  varepov  fiovaai.  By  this 
ho  must  mean  either  that  tho  Sicilian  doctrine,  t.  e.,  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles,  was  later 
than  the  Ionic,  i  «.,  than  that  of  Heraclitus,  or  (what  is  less  probable)  tliat  both  were 
later  than  the  Eleatic ;  but  in  the  latter  case  he  could  probably  only  mean :  later  than 
Xenophanes'  doctrine  of  unity. 

The  opposition  of  HeracUtus  to  the  ideas  of  the  masses  and  of  their  leaders  the  poets, 
probably  had  principal  reference  (aside  fh)m  their  political  difi'erences)  to  the  popular  my- 
thology.   The  multitade  know  nothing  of  tho  one  all-controlling  divine  fire-spirit,    f  Ev  tq 
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hrUmuT&ai  yiKj^ofu,  tyre  ol  eyxv^pv^ei  \^re  0Z7  Kv^pv^  aei  f  ifrt  cioKi^et  t  itpadaivei  f] 
wAtra  Aa  travruv,)     Of  this  yvofufj  this    eternal  reason^  the  mass  of  men  are  ignorant 
(rw  Xoyov  rovd'^  iovroq  aei^  a^vveroi  iv&puwot  yiyvcvrai).     Out  of  the  primitive  substance, 
vhich  Heraclitus  (in  what  is  certainly  a  noticeable  coincidence  with  Parsee  conceptions, 
to  which  Gladidch  is  right  in  directing  attention)  conceives  as  the  purest  fire  or  light,  and 
also  as  the  Good,  he  represents  individual  objects  as  coming  forth  through  the  influence  of 
strife  or  combat  (whicli  Homer,  therefore,  was  wrong  in  wishing  to  see  brought  to  an  end). 
Urns  with  him  is  (Plut.,  Is.  et  Os.,  48)  voT^fioQ  irari/p  r&vruVj   ''strife  the  father  of  all 
things;"  tiie  world  is  the  disp)ersod  deity,  the  hr  6ta^p6jj£vov  airro  avr*^^  but  which,  like 
l2ie  elastic  frame  of  the  bow  and  the  l3rre,  in  going  apart  comes  together  again  (Plat., 
Sympos.,  187  a ;  cf.  Sophy  242  e).    The  universe  is  the  elemental  fire  itself,  which  is  now 
extinguished  and  now  kindled  again  (Clem.,  Str.^  V.  599 ;  itdaftav  rbv  avrbv  anavruv  obre  rv^ 
Beuv  aire   avOpcfTTuv   iiroiijaev^   aAA'   lyv  act   Kal   earai   irvp   aei^uoVj   airr6p£vcv  pirpffi  koX 
aroapevvvftevov  fxirptp).     The  double  process  of  the  (relative)  materialization  of  the  fire- 
spirit,   and   the    re-spiritualization  of   earth  and  water,  is   constantly  going  on   {rrvpd^ 
mrafuipertu  itdvra  Kal  irvp  diravruv,  ctarrep  xpwfov  ;fpi^/zaTa  Kal  xpHf^oruv  xpwrdg),  water  and 
earth  are  mpd^  rpoirai^  modes  of  fire ;  fire  passes  over  into  them  in  the  666g  kAto^  or  "down- 
ward way,**  and  they  pass  over  into  fire  in  the  666g  d^u,  the  "  upward  way,*'  but  both 
ways  are  inseparable :  666^  avu  Karcj  fuij.     The  priests  of  Ormuzd  (as  Gladisch  remarks) 
are  actively  on  the  side  of  the  good  principle,  in  the  contest  waged  between  good  and  evil ; 
hut  Heraclitus,  as  a  thinker,  is  controlled  by  a  theoretical  interest,  that  of  discerning  the 
ground  of  tlielr  antagonism,  and  this  he  finds  in  the  traXivrpoTzia^  the  kvavria  {yofj  (Plat, 
CroLy  413  e,  420  a),  the  havriorpoTry  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  7),  or  kvavriodpofiia  (Stob.,  Eclog.^  I.  60)  of 
things,  tho  yivtcOat  Trdvra  kot*  ivavTt&nrra^  and  says :  iraAivrponoq  dppaviy  K6apaVy  OKtMrrrep 
^PK  KOi  To^ov  (Plut.,  Js.  et  Os.,  5)  ;  cf.  Arist.,  SXh.  N.  VIII.  2  :  'llpdK^^tToq  rd  dvri^ow  avpx^- 
pov  nu  CK  rwv  6ca^p6vruv  KaXXiarriv  dppoviav  Kal  ndvra  Kar*  Ipiv  yiyveaOcu.    In  other  words, 
it  is  a  law  of  the  universe  that  in  every  thing  contraries  are  united,  as  life  and  death, 
waking  and  sleeping,  youth  and  old  age,  and  each  contrary  passes  into  its  opposite. 
I^nexpected  things  await  man  after  death.     Sext.  Emp.,  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.^  III.  230 :  ore  pev 
ydp  r/pug  ^upeVj  rag  ^x^  ^pav  rr&vdvai  koI  kv  ^piv  re&d^ai*  iirs  6^  ^peic  diro&v^Kopev, 
^  i'^X^  dvapiovv  Kol  C^Vf  "  while  we  live,  our  souls  are  dead  and  buried  in  u.s ;  but 
when  we  die,  our  souls  are  restored  to  life."    When  the  power  of  peace  and  unity  prevails 
in  the  All,  all  finite  objects  resolve  themselves  into  pure  fire,  which  is  the  Deity;  but 
tiiey  come  forth  from  it  anew  through  variance.    Schleiermacher  (whom  Bitter,  Brandis, 
Beniays,  and  ZeUer  contradict  in  this  point,  while  Lassalle  agrees  with  him)  was  probably 
wrong  in  doubting  that  the  doctrine  of  the  periodical  dissolution  of  the  world  in  fire 
(fKvvpoot()  was  held  already  by  Heraclitus  (and  borrowed  from  him  by  the  Stoics);  Aristotle 
Mcribes  it  to  him  (Metearol,  I.  14,  De  Codo,  I.   10,  Phys.,  III.  6;  cf.  Metaph.,  XI.   10: 
*^pdKXtiT6g  ^notv  diravra  yiyvcedal  ircre  nvp\  and  it  is  contained  in  the  more  recently  dlB* 
covered  fragment  in  Hippolytus,  IX.  10 :  izdvra  rb  irvp  sneWbv  Kptwl  Kal  KaTa/jp{f£Tai, 

In  view  of  the  dictum  of  Heraclitus,  "  all  things  flow,"  Plato  {TheaeL,  181  a ;  cf.  OraL, 
p.  402  a :  irrt  iravra  x^P'^  *<**  ov6ev  pivei)  terms  tho  Ueraditeana  playfully  rwf  fxmrraq^ 
^'the  flowing,"  at  the  same  time  having  in  view  and  censuring  their  inconstant  character, 
which  rendered  all  serious  philosophical  discussion  with  them  impossible.  Cratylus,  a 
^Mcher  of  Plato,  went  beyond  Heraclitus,  who  had  said  that  no  one  could  step  down- 
twice  into  the  same  stream,  by  asserting  that  this  was  not  possible  even  once  (Arist.,  Meiaph., 
rv.  5), — an  extreme,  as  the  last  logical  consequence  of  which,  Aristotle  reports  that 
Cratjrlns  thought  he  ought  to  say  nothing  more,  but  simply  moved  his  finger. 

The  diangeable,  which,  for  Heraclitus,  is  synonymous  with  the  sum  of  all  real  tilings. 
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is  reduced  by  Parmeoides  to  sensuous  appearanoe,  and  by  Plato  to  the  complex  of  iodl- 
vkiual  objects  subject  to  genesis  and  perceptible  by  the  senses.    But  for  the  very  reaBon 
that  HeracUtus  assumes  no  second  province  of  reaiiiy,  his  cosmos  is  not  identical  Tirith 
the  mere  world  of  the  senses  of  later  thinkera     Heniditus  does  not  distinguish  from  liis 
cosmos  the  diyine  and  etomalf  as  something  separable  from  it    The  ?Myog  or  the  eternal^ 
all-embracing  order  {yv^f^j  <^i«7,  eifjtapfihni^  rb  ireptexov  i^ftoQ  hiyiK6v  re  bv  koX  ^pevijps^^   6 
ZeOc)  is,  according  to  him,  immanent,  as  the  ^w6v  (xocvdv),  or  universal  principle,  in  d 
itself,  and  he  calls  upon  each  individual  to  follow  in  his  thought  and  action  this  univ< 
reason  (Herad.,  ap.  SeiL  Emp.^  YII.  133 :  dio  Set  hretr&ai  t^  ^vwff  tov  ?j6yov  &i  iwrag 
fvww  ^uovaiv  ol  iroX^  «c  Idiav  exovre^  ^p6vrfatv,     Ap,  Stob.,  jSSsrm.,  IIL   84:  ^w6v  itm 
traai  to  ^tpoveiv  ^vv  v6ff>  Xtyovrc^  lexvpi^ea^eu   XP^   "^V   ^vvtj^  irdvruv^  OKuarrep  v6iu^  re6'k^ 
KoX  iToXv  laxvporipug'  rpi^avTM  yap  irdvrec  oi  dv^pCmnKU.  v6pot  vrrd  hoc  '''ov  'Beixm,  Kparti 
y&p  roawTcnf  6k6oou  i^iXei  km  e^apKei  naat  icai  ireptyivertu).     This  is  tlie  same  law  isrfth 
that  whicli  keeps  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  courses ;  the  sun,  says  Heraclitus,  will  not 
overstep  its  bounds,  for^  if  it  did,  the  Erinnyes,  handmaids  of  Suof^  would  find  it  again  (op. 
Plut,  De  ExUio^  11).    Without  knowledge  of  the  universal  reason,  the  senses  are  untrust- 
worthy witnesses.     Mere  abundance  of  knowledge  profits  nothing  (HeracL,  ap.  Sexi.  Emp,^ 
YH.  126 :  KOKol  pA-prvptt;  dv^purrourtv  b^^aXpol  koI  ura  Popp6pov  ^x^  txovro^  [according 
to  Bemays*  conjecture,  in  place  of  the  reading  of  the  MSS. :  Pap^dpovc  i>vxac  ex^vruw"] ; 
ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  1 :  irokvpa^hf  vow  ov  SidaeKei]  op.  Procl.,  in  TVm.,  p.  31 :  rroXofM^lif  vdcv 
ov  ^et).    The  rule   for  practical  conduct  is  also  contained  in  the  law  common  to  alL, 
proximately  in  the  law  of  the  state,  absolutely  in  the  law  of  nature  (Heracl.,  ap.  Cleoi. 
Alex.,  Strom.j  IV.  4t8b:  6110^  fn^pa  ovk  dv  ydeaav^  r<  ravra  pt^  ^v.     Ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  2: 
pAxetr&ai  xp^  T-dv  d^pov  imkp  v6pov  okuq  irttkp  Ttlxov^.     Tbid. :  vfiptv  xp^  a^ewvetv  paX^ov 
^  irvpKoiifv.     Ap.  StobaeuB,  Serm.^  III.  84:  oofpovetv  dperi^  pvyiortj,  koL  oo^tf  ahi&ka  "keyttv 
luU  irouiv  Kara  ^vatv  eTra/ovroc). 

The  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  may  be  termed  monistic,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the 
eternal  reason  as  immanent  in  the  world  of  individuality  and  change;  and  hylozoistic,  inae^ 
much  as  it  conceives  all  matter  to  be  animated.  Plato  ascribes  to  the  ideal  an  independent 
existence,  separate  from  the  sensible.  Aristotle  combats  this  Platonic  x^^^t^  &(id  affirms 
the  immanence  of  the  universal  in  the  individual,  of  the  ideal  in  the  sensible ;  yet  he  too 
recognizes  for  mind  (vdv^)  an  existence  apart  from  all  matter.  Tlie  Stoics,  in  their  philoeo- 
phy  of  nature  and  in  their  theology,  reproduced  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus, — in  which  also 
their  ethics,  notwithstanding  its  essentially  Socratic  and  Cynk;  origin,  found  various  points 
of  union. 

§  16.  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  was  bom 
about  01.  49.3  =  582  b.  c.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Pherecjdes  and  Anaximander  and  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  At  Crotona,  in  Lower  Italy, 
where  he  settled  in  01.  62.4  =  529  b.  o.,  he  founded  a  society,  whose 
aims  and  character  were  at  once  political,  philosophical,  and  religions. 
All  that  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  Pythagoras  himself  is 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and  the  institution  of  certain  religious 
and  ethical  regulations,  and^perhaps  also  the  commencement  of  that 
mathematico-theological  form  of  speculation^  which  was  subsequently 
carried  to  a  high  d^^ree  of  development. 
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Philolaug^  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  passes  for  the  first  Pytha- 
goreim'wHoinade  public  (in  a  written  work)  the  philosophical  system 
of  the  school.  Of  this  work  considerable  fragments  are  still  extant ; 
yet  it  is  very  doabtfal  whether  the  work  is  genuine  or  a  counterfeit, 
dating  at  the  latest  from  the  last  century  before  Christ,  and  only  pos- 
sessing a  certain  importance  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  ancient 
Pytbagoreanism,  from  its  having  been  partially  founded  on  earlier 
anthoritieB. 

Of  the  earlier  Pythagoreans,  the  most  celebrated,  beside  Phflo- 
hjiMif  were  his  disciples  Simmias  and  Cebes  (who,  according  to  Plato  s 
Phaedo.  were  friends  of  Socrates),  Ocellus  the  Lucanian,  TimeBos  of 
locri,  Echecrates  and  Acrio,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Lysis,  and 
finrytas.  Alcmseon  of  Crotona  (a  younger  contemporary  of  Pythag- 
oras), who  held  with  the  Pythagoreans  the  doctrine  of  contraries, 
Hippasus  of  Metapontum,  who  saw  in  fire  tne  material  princTpTe  of 
the  world,  Ecphantus,  who  combined  the  doctrine  of  atoms  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  world-ordering  spirit,  and  taught  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  an  architect  and  politician, 
and  others,  are  named  as  philosophers,  whose  doctrines  were  related 
to  those  of  Pythagoreanism.  The  comic  poet  Epicharmus,  who  occa- 
sionally alludes  to  disputed  questions  in  philosophy,  appears  to  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  various  philosophies,  and  among  them, 
iu  particular,  of  Pythagoreanism. 

IIm  reputed  writings  of  Pythagoras  are  >pprloae  (Carmsn  Awdum^  ed.  K.  £.  G&nther,  BresUu,  ISlC; 

IIl  Gsltford,  in  Poeiai  Mlnoret  Unuci,  Oxford,  1814-20,  Leipalc,  Ib^;  SchDoeberger,  DU  ffoldsnen 

^>HM«  dei  Pyihafforas—GermtM  tmnslatlon,  with  introdaction  and  annotations — Mannerstodt,  180S).    Bo 

•Uosrethe  works  ascribed  to  Ocrllus  Lacanus  {De  Serum  Naiwra^  sd.  A.  F.  Oull.  Kndolph,  Leipiw  1801 ; 

td.  MalUdk,  in  ArMoL  d6  Mtliaso^  eta,  Berlin,  1S15)  and  Tlm»us  Locnis  (who  is  credit*  d  with  a  work  tnfH 

f*r^  ■o9|Mi,  which  is  onlj  an  abstract  of  Plato's  Titmuut^  of  late  origin,  €d.  J.  J.  de  Oelder,  Leyden, 

1S96;  c£  Q.  Anton,  />«  Origins  Lib.  inter,  vepl  ^vxa^  xoorfiM  km  ^wrnn^  Berlin,  1»02),  and,  most  prrjbably, 

slso  all  the  philosophical  fragments  of  Archytas  of  Tarentnm  {Froffm.,  ed.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  2d  yol.  of  the 

Opfuaila  Onucorum  laeUrwn SentmUoeaet  Jfor'cUia,  Lelpslc,  1829 ;  ef.  Petersen,  IlitUyr.-Phil.  Studies 

B>*&bQrg,  1882,  p.  24;  G.  Hartenstein,  De  Archytas  TarenUni  FragmentU  PMloeophieie,  Lelpslc,  1888; 

I^etersen,  In  the  S^eOechr./Hr  AUeHhvmewiee,  1886,  p.  878 ;  O.  F.  Oruppe,  Ceber  die  Fragmenie  dee  Arehy- 

*M  und  derdUeren  Ptjthafforeer,  Berlin,  1840;  F.  Beckmann,  De  P^/thagoreorum  Jleliqviie.  Berlin,  1844 

"* '»;  Qnaeetionee  Pythagor^  I-IV^  Braunsberg  (Lectiom-Katal),  1S52,'65,  'SO,  'CSX    The  authenticity 

w  the  work  of  ^Mlojana,   formerly  sometimes  questioned,  but  after  Boeckh's  collection  of  the  fragments 

"^"J**  nnWersally  cohOded,  has  been  anew  disputed,  as  to  parts  of  the  work,  by  Zeller  and  others,  and 

^Wly  i^ected  hy  Val.  Bose.    Still  more  recently  Schaarschmidt  has  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the 

•PMioasness  of  the  work ;  y«t  ^.,  per  contra,  ZeHer  in  the  third  ed.  of  Part  I.  of  hU  PhUoe.  der  Grieehen^ 

^243  a«q.    y)^^  j^g^  complete  collection  of  Pythagorean  fragments  is  ftimished  by  Mullach,  in  VoL  IL 

««•  /hvw.  Philoe.  Or.,  1867, 1-129. 

Js^nblIchn^  De  Vita  Pythogorica  liber;  aceed.  MaUAwt  eive  PorphyHue,  de  fdta  Pythagorae,  ed. 
2*5?°*  ^^^^  1615-16;  ed.  Westermann,  Paris,  1850.  [English  transL  of  Jamblichns'  Life  of  Pythagorae, 
^^^or,  Lond.  1818.  «  The  lAfe  of  Pythagoras  vyith  his  Golden  Verses,  together  with  the  Ufe  <f 
**'^«  a»d  Ms  Oommsntaries  upon  the  Verses"^  (Engl,  iransl.  from  tho  French  of  Daeier,  with  the 
•"•Vtoa  of  the  G^dsn  Verses,  which  aro  translated  from  iho  artck)  by  N.  Eowe,  Lond.  170T.— TV-.] 
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Of  the  more  modern  writers  on  Pythagoreanlam  In  general  and  on  individual  PytliagoreanB,  may  b« 
mentioned :  Chr.  Mciners,  in  his  Otach.  dsr  KHriBte  und  Wi9a,  in  Or.  u.  Bont,  Vol  I.,  p.  178  sq. ;  An^. 
Boeckh,  Di9p.  de  Platonioo  gyttemaU  eoeleHium  globorum  €t  de  vera  indoU  cutranomias  Phiialaieae^ 
Heldelb.  ISIQ,  also  with  additions  and  supplement  in  his  KL  Schr^  IIL,  Leipa.  1864,  pp.  2M-342;  J*A4loiau0 
dea  Pythagoreer$  Lehren  nebat  den  BruefutOeken  aeinea  Werkea^  Berlin,  1819 ;  J.  A  Terpetra,  De  JSodaliUi 
Plfthag.  Origine,  Conditioner  et  Coneilio,    Utreeht,  18M ;   Hetnrich  Clttcr,  <?saeA  der  Pythagoreiteken 
PhUoeophie^  Hamburg,  1S20 ;  Ernst  Reinhold,  JBeitrag  eur  Erlduterunif  der  Piftkagoreieohen  Hetapkyeikr 
Jena,  1827;  Amaclens  Wcndt,  Dererum  prindpHa  secundum  PythagoreoK,  Lelps.  1827 ;  Christ  Aug.  Brandia, 
Ueber  die  ZaJderOehre  der  Pythagoreer  und  PtatonHcer,  In  tlie  Shein.  Mue^  182$,  p.  20Ssq.and  5580q.;  Aug. 
Bemh.  Krische,  De  eocietatU  a  Pythagora  in  urbe  Crotoniatarum  condiUie  eeopo  politico  commeniaiio^ 
Odttingen,  1880,  cf.  Kriscbe's  Fontehungeru,  I.  pp.  7S-S5 ;  M.  A  UnnA,  De  Alamaeone  CrotoniaUt^  In  Chr. 
Petersen's  PhiloL-hUL  Studien,  Hambur/,  1S32,  pp.  41  -87 ;  A  Oladisch,  Die  PytKagoreer  und  die  iSchinemm^ 
Poscn,  1841 ;  F.  H.  Th.  AUihn,  De  idea  juati  qtuUie /uerit  apud  Homentm  et  Ueeiodum.  et  quomodo  a 
Dorieneibue  vetertbue  et  a  Pythagora  exculta  eU,  Ualle,  1847;  G.  Orote,  JIUtory  of  Greece^  ToL  lY. 
( London  X  pp.  525-551;  Yal.  Rose,   Comin  de  ArieL  W/r.  ord,  et  avctor.^  Berlin,  1854,  p.  2  (whcns  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pbilolaus  fragments  is  denied) ;  C.  L.  Heyder,  Sthicee  Pythagoreae  Tindieiae,  Fr»iiklbit- 
on-tho-M.  ISM;  F.  D.  Gcrloch,  ZaUukoa^  Charondae,  Pythagoraa^  Dasel,  1858;  L.  Noack,  Pythag.  und  die 
Arrange  ahendl  TTim.,  in  the  ""  Peydte:^  VoL  IIL,  1860,  No.  1;  Monrad,  Ueber  die  Pyth.  Philoe.,  in  *^Der 
Gedanke'*  i&l.  by  Mlchelet),  Vol.  IIL,  1862,  No.  8;  \ermehren,  DU  Pythag.  ZaAlen  {G.-Pr.\  GiMrow, 
1S68 ;    A.  Laugel,  Pythagore,  ea  doctrine  et  eon  hietoire  d'aprie  la  critique  atlemande^  In  JSecue  dee 
Deuaa  Ifondee,  XXXIV.  annde.  Par.  1864,  pp.  9C9-9&9 ;  C.  Schaarscbmldt,  Die  angebliehe  SchrifteUU^rH 
dee  PhUolaue  und  die  BruchatOcke  der  ihm  eugeacJiriebenen  BQefier,  Bonn,  1664;  £d.  Zeller,  Pythagorae 
und  die  PytKagoraaaage.  in  his  Vortr.  u.  Abh.^  Leipa.  1865.  pp.  80-50;  Qoorg  Bathgcbor,  Groeagriec'-ea^ 
land  und  Pythagoraa.  Gotha,  1S66;  AdolfHothenb&cher,  Dae  Syatem  der  Pythagoreer  nach  denAnifabetn 
dee  Ariai^  Berlin,   1867;  Mullach,  De  Pythagora  ^xiaque  diacipulie  et  eueceaaoribue,  in  the  F'raum, 
PJMoa.  Gr.,  IL  1867,  pp.  L-LVIL ;  Ednard  Baltzer,  Pyth.  der  Weiae  9on  jfomoc,  Nordhauaen,  1868  (adopts 
the  theory  of  Cuth) ;  Albert  Freiherr  vun  Thimns,  Die  harmoniJtale  Symholik  dee  Aliertkuma,  part  L, 
Oilognc,  1868;  F.  LatendorC  Seb.  Franci  de  Pyth.  ^ueque  eymbolia  dieputatio  eotftm.  iU^  Berlin,  186& 
C'f.  also  L.  Pro  wo,  Veber  die  Abhdngigleit  dee  Copemieua  ron  den  Gedanken  grieehiecher  Philoeopkea^ 
und  Aatronomen^  Thorn,  1835,  and  the  works  by  Ideler,  Boeekh,  and  others,  dted  below  (p.  47). 

On  Alcmieon  the  Crotonlate,  see  Krfsche,  Forachungeny  L  pp  68-78. 

On  Hlppodamus  of  Miletus :  C  F.  Hermann,  De  Bippod,  MUeeia,  ad  Ariet,  PoL^  IL  5,  Marbuxg,  1841 ; 
L.  Stein,  In  Muhl's  Zeitachr /Or  Staatewiaaeneehqft,  1858,  161  sq.;  Bob.  T.  Mohl,  Geeoh.  und  Litt.  der 
Staataujiaa,^  Vol.  L,  ErL  185.'),  p.  171 ;  Earl  Hildenbrand,  Geech,  u.  Syatem  der  Beehte-  und  Staatepkiloe^ 
Vol.  I.,  1860,  p.  50  sq.  On  Hippodamus  and  Phaleas:  Herm.  Henkcl,  Zur  Geech.  der  grie^  Slaatewiea. 
(G.  Progr.),  Salzwedel,  1866. 

Fpieharmi  fragmenta.  coll.  H.  Pulman  Kmscman,  Harlem,  If £4;  ree.  Theod.  Bergk,  Po9lae  iyriei 
Graec.^  Leips.  (1348,  58)  1866 ;  ed.  Mullach,  Fragm,  Ph.  Gr.^  p.  185  seq.;  cf.  Grysar,  De  Dorienetum  eomoedia, 
p.  84 sq.;  Leop.  Schmidt,  i^uaeationea  Epicharmeae^  apee.  I:  de  Bpiehanni  ratione  philoaophandi^ 
Bonn,  1846 ;  Joe  Bemays,  Epicharmoa  und  der  avfovo^cvoc  Aoyof,  in  the  Rhein  Mue./.  i'A,  new  scries, 
VIII.  1853,  p  SSOsq.;  Ausr.  O.  Fr.  Lorenz,  Leben  und  Schriftin  dea  Eo9ra  Ep.  nebat  einer  Fragmenten' 
eammlung^  Berlin,  1864  (cf.  Leop.  Schmidt  in  the  Gbtt  gel.  Ane.^  1865,  No.  24,  pp.  981-958);  G.  Berahardy, 
Grundr.  der  gHech,  Litt,,  2d  revised  ed.,  IL  b,  1850,  pp.  458-467. 

"  Of  FTthagoreanism  and  its  founder  tradition  has  the  more  to  tell  us  the  farther  it  is 
removed  in  time  from  its  subject,  whereas  it  becomes  more  reticent  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  chronologically  nearer  to  that  subject  itself*  (Zeller).  Nevertheless,  we  possess 
several  very  old  and  entirely  reliable  data  concerning  Pythagoras.  Xenophanes,  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  in  the  following  lines 
(op.  Diog.  L.,  VIIL  36)  :— 

Kol  irori  fuv  arv^^^ofiivov  a/AXoKOf  napidvra 
iKujlv  evoucrelfMt  Kal  rdSe  i^aa&ai  iiroq' 
Tlavaai,  fofdk  ftdiriCj  knetti  ^Xov  avipoq  iarl 
^X^y  T^v  lyvuv  ^^ry^afiiv^  aluv, 

Heraditiis  says  (op.  Diog.  L.,  YIII.  6) :  "  Of  all  men,  Pythagoras,  the  son  of  Mnesarchiis, 
most  practiood  inquiry  (laropUiv  ^njaev) ;  his  own  wisdom  was  eclectic  and  nothing  better 
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Aa  polynuiUij  and  perverted  art"    Herodotus  (II.  81  and  123)  traces  the  doctrine  of 
BMempsjchosis  and  certain  religious  regulations  of  the  (Orphists  and)  Pythagoreans  back 
to  Uw  Egyptians,    thus  implying,  apparently,   that  Pythagoras   visited  the   Egyptians. 
Ifocrates  {Laud.  Busir.^  28)  is  the  first  who  expressly  mentions  such  a  visit.     Cicero  says 
of  Pythagoras  {De  Fin,,  Y.  29,  87):   *'  Aegyptum  histrmvit:'    For  the  fact  that  the  mathe- 
matictl  sciences  originated  in  Egypt  and  were  there  cultivated  by  the  priests,  we  have 
Artttotle's  testimony  (AfeL^  1. 1).     From  that  country  Pythagoras,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Callimachua  (op.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  Vatieaniifcfie  Excerpte,  V  II.-X.  35),  brought 
mach  of  his  roatliematical  knowledge  and  transplanted  it  into  Hellas,  while  other  portions 
of  it  were  discovered  by  himself.     Among  other  things,  the  discovery  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  hypotenuse  and  the  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle  is  ascribed  to  him  by 
Diogenes  Laertiua  (VIII.  12),  on  the  authority  of  a  mathematician  named  ApoUodorus. 
Diogenes  cites  In  this  connection  the  epigram : 

'Hvixa  Tl  v&aydpTK  Td  irepucXei^  eiparo  ypdfiua 
Ktiv\  kif  brtfi  KAitvrpt  ^aye  Pfw&vairpr. 

Whether  Pythagoras  really  traveled  in  Egypt  is  a  matter  not  wholly  free  from  doubt. 
It  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  very  probable  that  he  did.  Many  of  the  embellish- 
ments added  by  later  writers  to  their  accounts  of  the  life  and  journeys  of  Pythagoras, 
are  easily  recognized  as  fables.  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  (VIII.  3),  following,  apparently, 
the  authority  of  Aristoxenus,  that  Pythagoras,  hating  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates,  emigrated 
to  Crotona,  in  Lower  Italy.  According  to  Cicero  {Bep.,  II.  15 ;  cf.  Tktscul.,  I.  16),  Pythagoras 
came  to  Italy  in  01. 62.4  (529  B.  c).  He  united  himself  to  the  aristocratic  party  in  Crotona. 
where,  as  we  are  told,  the  depression  caused  by  a  defeat,  suffered  not  long  before  in  a 
contest  with  the  Locrians  and  Rheg^ns  on  the  river  Sagra,  had  made  the  population  sus- 
ceptible to  moral  influences,  and  he  secured  that  party  for  his  project  of  an  ethical  and 
religious  reform.  By  this  moans  the  intimacy  of  the  luiion  of  the  members  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  and  their  power  in  the  state  were  very  considerably  increased. 

The  members  of  the  Pythagorean  society  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  cthico-religious  regi- 
men (the  Tlvday6peu)f  rp&irog  tov  piov,  which  is  mentioned  already  by  Plato,  /?«p.,  X.  p.  600  b). 
An  examination  as  to  fitness  preceded  admission.  Disciples  were  bound  for  a  long  time 
to  mute  obedience,  and  unconditional  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  doctrine  pro- 
pounded to  them.  Rigorous  daily  self-examination  was  required  of  all;  the  propagation 
among^the  people  of  the  doctrines  (in  particular,  probably,  the  theosophic  speculation) 
of  the  school  was  prohibited.  Further  requirements  imposed  on  members  were  moderation 
in  the  use  of  articles  of  food  and  simplicity  in  personal  attire.  The  use  of  animal  food  was 
permitted,  under  certain  limitations, — ^a  fact  attested  by  Aristotle  and  by  Aristoxenes  (ap. 
Diog.  L.,  VIIL  19  and  20);  Heradides  of  Pontus  incorrectly  assumes  the  contrary;  but 
certain  Orphists  and  later  Pjrthagoreans  abstained  wholly  from  the  use  c'*  animal  food 
Aristoxenus  (op.  Gellius,  IV.  11)  disputes  the  assertion  that  Pythagoras  forbade  the  use 
of  beans  for  food.  According  to  Herod.,  II.  81,  burial  in  woolen  garments  was  forbidden 
in  the  Orphic-Pythagorean  mysteries. 

The  democratic  party  (perhaps  also,  at  times,  an  unfriendly  aristocratic  fraction)  reacted 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  society.  It  is  related  of  Pythagoras  that,  after  having 
lived  in  Crotona  nearly  twenty  years,  and  soon  after  the  victory  gained  in  610  B.  c.  by  the 
Crotontatcs„on  the  river  Traeis,  over  the  Sybarites,  who  were  living  under  the  monarchical 
mle  of  Telys,  he  was  banished  by  an  opposition  party  under  Cylon,  and  that  he  removed 
to  Metapontum  and  soon  afterward  died  there.  Pythagoreanism  found  acceptance  among 
the  aristocracy  of  numerous  Italian  cities,  and  gave  to  their  party  an  ideal  point  of  support. 
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But  the  peraecutione  were  also  several  times  renewed.    In  Orotona,  as  U  appeara*  tine 
partisans  of  Pythagoras  and  the  "Gyloniana"  were,  for  a  long  time  after  the  deatli  of 
Pythagoras,  living  in  opposition  as  political  parties,  till  at  length,  about  a  century  later,  tfae 
Pythagoreans  were  surprised  by  their  opponents  while  engaged  in  a  deUberation  in   tbe 
'*  house  of  Milo  '*  (who  liimself  had  died  long  before),  and,  the  house  being  set  on   fire 
and  surrounded,  all  perished,  with  the  ezoeption  of  Archippus  and  Lysis  of  Tarentum. 
(According  to  other  accounts,  the  burning  of  the  house,  in  whidi  tlie  Pythagoreans  were 
assembled,  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  flrst  reaction  against  the  society,  In  the 
life-time  of  Pythagoras.)    Lysis  went  to  Thebes,  and  was  there  (soon  after  400  b.  c.)  « 
teacher  of  the  youthful  Epaminondas.    Di<^.  L.  (VIII.  7)  ascribes  to  him  the  authorBhi^ 
of  a  work  commonly  ascribed  to  Pythagoras.    This  work,  according  to  Mullach's  con- 
jecture {Fragm,  Ph.  Gr.y  I.  413),  was  the  "  Carmen  Aureum,"  a  poem  wliich,  however, 
at  least  in  its  present  form,  is  probably  of  later  origin. — ^Not  long  after  this  time  «U 
the  political  consequence  and  power  of  tlie  Pythagoreans  in  Italy  came  td  an  end.     At 
Tarentum  the  Pythagorean  Archytas  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  state  in  the  time  of 
Plato. 

Among  the  authorities  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  indications  furnished 
by  Aristotle  are  the  most  important.     Of  still  greater  value  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
Pythagorean  system  would  bo  the  fnig:ments  (collected  by  Boeckh)  of  the  work  of  Philo* 
laus,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  in  case  tlieir  authenticity  were  assured.    All  other 
pretended  philosophical  writings  and  fragments  of  writings  by  ancient  Pythagoreans,  are 
decidedly  spurious.     The  contents  of  the  fragments  attributed  to  Philolaus  agree  in  many 
respects  quite  well  iivith  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  and  afford  besides  a  much  more  concrete 
conception  of  the  Pythagorean  system ;  yet  with  them  is  mingled  roudi  tliat  is  of  extra- 
neous and  later  origin,  and  which  is  yet  scarcely  to  bo  placed  to  the  account  of  the  authors 
in  whom  the  fragments  are  found.     Plato  and  Aristotle  seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  other  than  oral  utterances  of  Philolaus.     Only  their  statements  and,  in  part,  thoae 
of  the  earliest  Aristotelians,  but  no  later  ones,  are  perfectly  trustworth3\     Timon  the  Sillo- 
graph  (writer  of  satires,  see  below,  g  GO)  says  (Grell.,  KocL  AtL,  III.  17)  that  Plato  bought 
for  much  money  a  small  book,  on  which  he  founded  his  dialogue  Tiftiaeu9  (containing  hia 
natural  philosophy);   but  it  is  very  doubtful  what  work  is  meant  (perhaps  a  work  of 
Archytas).     A  spurious  letter  from  Plato  to  Dio  contains  the  commission  to  buy  Pytha- 
gorean books.     Neanthes  of  Cyzicus  ascribes  the  first  publication  of  Pythagorean  doctrinea 
to  Philolaus  and  Kmpedocles.     Ilermippus  says  that  Philolaus  wrote  a  book  which  Plato 
bought  in  order  to  copy  from  it  his  Timaeus;  'Satyrus  speaks  of  three  books.     The  throe 
books,  of  which  the  fragments  above  mentioned  have  come  down  to  us,  are  (as  Sohaar- 
schmidt  has  shown)  probably  spurious,  as  also  are  the  alleged  writings  of  other  ancient 
Pythagoreans  and  of  Pythagoras  himself. 

Charmed  by  the  apodictical  nature  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  mcrffte- 
matieoU  order  immanent  in  things,  the  Pythagoreans  exaggerated  the  power  of  the  math> 
ematical  principle  in  their  numerical  epecuiation — a  speculation  which  overstepped  the 
limits  of  exact  mathematical  science. 

The  principles  of  numbers,  limit  and  the  unlimited,  were  viewed  by  the  Pytliag^reans, 
according  to  Aristotle,  not  as  predicates  of  another  substance,  but  as  themselves  the  sub- 
stance of  things ;  at  the  same  time  things  were  looked  upon  as  images  of  these  principles 
immanent  in  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  statements  are  to  be  referred  to 
different  fractions  of  the  Pythagoreans;  perhaps  tlie  mode  of  speech  of  some  anggeeted 
the  one  interpretation,  that  of  others  the  other.  Yet  the  same  persons  might  in  a  certain 
senae  hold  both  of  these  doctrines.    It  is  hardly  auppoaahle  that  any  one  of  the  ancient 
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I^rUttgoreans  made  use  of  the  exact  phraaeologj  employed  by  Aristotle.  Aristotle  Memfl, 
nther,  at  times  to  be  expressing  in  his  own  language  oonoeptions  which  he  onlj  found 
mpiied  in  their  doctrines.  Tiie  scale  of  created  objects  was  symbolized  by  the  aeries  of 
tiumbers,  the  numbers  four  (rer/jaicrt'c)  and  ten  (deKoc)  playing  an  especially  prominent 
role. 

Of  the  special  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans,  their  astronomical  and  musical  doctrines 
ire  the  most  worthy  of  remark.  That  the  theory  of  a  oounter-earth  (avrixBuv)  under  the 
earth  and  tho  motion  of  boUi  around  a  central  fire,  really  belongs  to  the  older  Pytha- 
goreans, wo  know  (apart  from  tiio  at  least  doubtful  Philolaus-Fragments)  from  Aristotle 
{De  Codo,  II.  13,  and  Metaph,,  1. 5).  Diog.  Laert  says  (VIII.  g6)  that  the  circular  motion  of 
the  earth  was  linst  taught  by  Philolaus,  though  others  ascribed  tho  doctrine  to  Ilioetas.  The 
doctrine  of  the  earth  and  tho  oounter-earth  is  ascribed  to  tlie  Pythagorean  Hicetas  by 
Ptoudo-Platarch  (Flac.  Ph.,  III.  9);  Cicero  (Acad.,  II.  39)  attributes  to  him,  on  the  authority 
of  Tbeophrastus,  the  doctrine  that  tho  earth  moves  cireum  axem.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  is  also  ascribed  (Plac,  III.  13 ;  HippoL,  Adv.  JIaer.,  L  15)  to  Ecphantus 
(according  to  Boeckh's  supposition,  a  pupil  of  Hicetas),  who  assigned  to  the  material  atoms 
magnitude,  figure,  and  force,  attributing  their  arrangement  to  Gk)d ;  also  to  Plato's  disciple, 
Henu^des  of  Heraclea  on  the  Euxine,  who  (aooording  to  Stob.,  Eel,  I.  440)  held  the  world 
to  be  infinite.  That  the  hypothesis  of  the  sun's  immobility  and  of  the  revolution  of  tho 
Mrth  around  it  agrees  with  thb  phenomena  was  shown  later,  281  B.  c,  by  Aristarchus  of 
SttioSftho  astronomer;  finally,  Seleucus  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigfris,  in  Babylonia  (about  150 
K.  c.),  taught  tho  infinite  extension  of  the  world  and  propounded  the  heliocentric  system 
as  his  astronomical  doctrine.  (See  Hut.,  Ptac  PhCL,  II.  1,  13,  24;  III.  17 ;  Stob.,  Edog.  Phys., 
1.  26 ;  cf.  Lud.  Ideler,  Utber  das  VerhaJiniaa  dea  Copernicus  turn  AUerihum,  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
mami's  Mus.  /  d.  Altertkumswiss.,  II.  1810,  pp.  393-454 ;  Boeckh,  De  PlaL  syat.,  etc.,  1810, 
V- 13  {KL  Sckr.,  III.  p.  273),  PhUdlaos,  p.  122,  Daa  Koam.  System  des,  Plato,  p.  122  sq.  and  p. 
148 ;  Sophus  Hugo,  Der  Chaldikr  Seleukoa,  Dresden,  1 866.)  Yet  accusations  of  heresy  were 
itot  wanting  even  in  antiquity  for  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  tlie  earth's  motion.  Wit- 
Mas  Aristarchus  of  Samoa,  who  was  charged  with  impiety  by  Cleauthes  tho  Stoic,  on 
aeootmt  of  his  astronomical  opinions. 

Tho  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  (Arist.,  De  Codo,  II.  9)  was  grounded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  celestial  spheres  were  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals 
corresponding  with  the  relative  lengths  of  strings,  arranged  to  produce  harmonious 
tones. 

The  soul  was,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  a  harmony ;  chained  to  the  body  as  a 
punishment,  it  dwelt  in  it  as  in  a  prison  (Plat.,  Pkaedo,  p.  62  b). 

Aooording  to  the  statement  of  Eudemus,  the  Aristotelian,  in  his  lectures  on  Physios 
(reported  by  Simplicius,  Ad.  ArisL  Pkys.,  173  a),  the  Pythagoreans  taught  that  in  varioas 
cosmical  periods  tho  same  persons  and  events  return  or  are  repeated :  ei  6i  riq  trtarela^u 
rote  TVt^yopsloig  ct^  vdXtv  ra  aura  apiBfitft  Kayo)  fjmfhhry^u  rb  fm^iiiov  ix^^  KoBijfiivoic  ovru, 
col  ra  6Xla  iravra  o/ioiijc  H^<  (The  same  doctrine  meets  us  again  with  the  Stoics,  but  only 
ia  combination  with  tho  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  exTrvpuat^;  see  below,  §  54.) 

Ethical  notions  bore  among  tho  Pythagoreans  a  mathematical  form,  symbols  filling  Uie 
plaee  of  deflnitk>n8.  Justus  was  defined  by  them  (according  to  Arist.,  Eth.  Nic,  V.  8 ;  cf. 
Jfii^  Moral,,  I.  1 ;  I.  34)  as  api0ftbc  iodtug  Icrcf  (square-number),  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  express  tho  correspondence  between  action  and  suffering  (rd  avrirreiravQdc,  i.  e.  a  rtc 
tvoc^ov,  rabr*  avniraBeli),  or,  in  other  words,  rotribution. 

Some  of  the  Pythagoreans  (aocording  to  Arist.,  Met.,  I.  5)  set  forth  a  table  of  funda- 
mental contraries,  headed  by  that  of  limit  and  illimitation.    The  conceptions  included  in  it 
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are  not  properly  categories,  because  not  absolutely  universal,  i,  e.,  formal  ground-conoep- 
tions,  equally  applicable  to  nature  and  mind.     The  table  is  as  follows : — 

Limit.  Ulimitatlon. 

Odd.  Even. 

One.  Many. 

Bight  Left 

Male.  Female. 

At  rest.  In  motion. 

Straight  Bent 

Light.  Darkness. 

Good.  Bad. 

Square.  Oblong. 

Alcmseon,  the  Orotoniatc,  was  a  physician,  who  (according  to  Arist,  Meteqth.,  L  5)  "  wsh 
in  the  flower  of  his  age  when  Pythagoras  was  an  old  man,"  and  taught  that  the  majority 
of  human  things  were  in  twos  [in  contraries]  (dvat  dvo  rd  vo^Xa  tuv  avOpwrivw)^  yet  did 
not  fix  on  a  specific  number  of  contraries,  but  only  gave  in  each  case  those  which  hap- 
pened to  occur  to  him.  He  taught  that  the  soul  was  located  in  the  brain,  wliither  all 
sensations  were  conducted  through  canals  from  the  organs  of  sensation  (Theophr.,  De 
Sensu^  25  ;  Plut.,  Plac,  Ph.^  IT.  16,  17),  and  that  the  soul,  like  the  stars,  was  the  subject 
of  eternal  motion  (Arist,,  De  An.^  I.  2). 

Eurytus  is  mentioned,  together  with  Philolaus,  as  among  the  Pythagoreans  whom 
Plato  met  in  Italy  (D.  L.,  III.  6).  The  system  of  numerical  symbolism  was  further 
developed  by  Eurytus,  whose  speculations  appear  to  have  been  delivered  only  orally  (Ar., 
Met,,  XIV.  5,  1092  b,  10).  Philolaus  and  Eurytus  are  spoken  of  as  residents  of  Tarentum 
(Diog.  L.,  Vm.  46);  Xenophilus,  of  Chalds  in  Thrace,  and  the  Phliasians  Phanto,  £che> 
crates,  Diocles,  and  Polymnastus,  pupils  of  Philolaus  and  Eurytus,  and  all  personally 
known  to  Aristoxenus  the  Aristotelian,  are  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  tlie  Pythagoreans. 
Xenophilus  is  reported  to  have  taught  in  Athens  and  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  school  disappeared  (until  the  rise  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism),  although  the  Orphic- 
Pythagorean  Orgies  were  continued. 

Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  was  (according  to  Arist.,  PoUL, 
II.  8),  like  Phaleas,  the  Chalcedonian  (Ar.,  PoL,  II.  7),  and  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  III.  37  and 
57)  Protagoras,  the  Sophist,  a  forerunner  of  Plato  in  the  construction  of  political  theories. 
According  to  Aristotle,  Hippodamus  was  the  first  private  citizen  who  undertook  to  say 
any  thing  respecting  the  best  form  of  constitution  for  tho  state.  The  territory  of  the  state, 
he  taught,  should  bo  divided  into  three  portions:  a  sacred  portion  for  the  service 
of  the  gods,  a  common  domain  for  the  support  of  the  military  order,  and  a  third  portion 
to  be  held  as  private  property.  Tlio  various  courts  of  justice  should  bo  subject  to  one 
court  of  appeal.  Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  Hippodamus  was  connected  with  the 
Pythagorean  school,  are  doubtful  questions.  Among  the  later  forgeries  under  the  names 
of  early  Pythagoreans,  was  one  bearing  the  name  of  "  Hippodamus  the  Pythagorean,"  and 
another  ascribed  to  "  Hippodamus  the  Thurian,"  by  which  the  same  person  seems  to  be 
intended.  Fragments  of  these  forgeries  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus  {Fhril^.^  XLIII.  92-94, 
and  XCYIII.  71).  Phaleas  desired  that  inequality  of  possessions  among  citizens  should  bo 
prevented,  affirming  tliat  it  easily  led  to  revolutionary  movements ;  indeed,  he  is  the  first 
who  expressly  demanded  that  all  citizens  should  have  equal  possessions  (Arist,  PoL^  XL  1 
1266  b,  40). 
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EpichtfTOiui  of  Oos,  son  of  EloUiales  (bom  about  550,  died  at  Sjraonae,  about  460  n.  c-X 
in  the  first  of  his  poetical  compositions  cited  by  Diog.  L.  (TIT.  9-17),  represents  a  maa 
versed  in  Eleatic,  Pythagorean,  and  especially  in  Heraclitean  philosophy,  engaged  in  convcr- 
sition  with  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  philosophy  and  a  partisan  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
die  andent  poets  and  the  people.  In  another  of  Uie  fragments  preserved  by  Diogenes  ho 
disciisses  the  difference  between  art  and  the  artist,  and  between  goodness  and  the  man  who 
»  good,  in  terms  which  romind  us  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  They  are  not  to  be 
taken,  however,  altogether  in  the  Platonic  sense,  which  respects  the  difference  between 
the  universal  and  the  individual,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  the  distinction  between 
abstract  and  concrete.  A  third  fragment  concludes  from  instances  of  artistic  skill  in  nni- 
nals,  that  they,  too,  are  possessed  of  reason.  A  fourth  contains,  in  its  expressions  con- 
cerning the  diversity  of  tastes,  much  to  remind  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Eleatic  philosopher 
Xeoophanes,  on  the  diversity  of  liuman  conceptions  of  the  gods.  A  philosophical  system 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  Epicharmus.  Plato  says  (rAea«t,  p.  152  a),  that  the  comic  poet, 
Rpicharmus,  embraced,  like  Homer,  that  conception  of  the  world  to  which  Eeraditus 
lEsve  the  most  general  philosophical  expression  (the  doctrine,  which  finds  the  real  in 
what  is  perceptible  and  changeable).  Classical  aphorisms  of  Epicharmus  are:  va^  ical 
uiftvaif  airtOTetv^  &p8pa  ravra  ritv  (^pewjv^  and  vov^  Spg  koi  vobq  aicovetj  raXXa  klx^  xai 
^"cf^  The  Roman  poet  Ennius  composed  a  Pythagorizing  didactic  poem  in  imitation 
of  one  attributed  to  Epicharmus.  Various  forgeries  under  the  name  of  Epicharmus 
were  publiahad  at  an  early  date. 

The  author  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Philolaus  sees  in  the  principles  of  numbers  the 
principles  of  tilings.  These  principles  are  the  limiting  and  illimitation.  They  converge 
to  harmony,  which  is  unity  in  multiplicity  and  agreement  in  heterogeneity.  Thus  they 
generate  in  succession,  first,  unity,  then  the  series  of  arithmetical  or  "  monadic  "  numbers, 
then  the  *' geometrical  numbers,"  or  "magnitudes,"  t.  e.,  the  forms  of  space:  point,  line, 
surface,  and  solid;  next,  material  objects,  then  life,  sensuous  consciousness, and  the  higher 
psychical  forces,  as  love,  friendship,  mind,  and  intelligence.  Like  is  known  by  like,  but  it  is 
by  number  that  things  are  brought  into  harmonious  relations  to  the  soiiL  The  understand- 
ing, developed  by  mathematical  study,  is  the  organ  of  knowledge.  Musical  harmony 
depends  on  a  certain  numerical  proportion  in  the  lengths  of  musical  strings.  The  octave,  in 
partkmlar,  or  harmony  in  the  narrower  sense,  depends  on  the  ratio — 1 :  2,  which  includes 
the  two  ratioe  of  thd  fourth  (3 :  4)  and  the  fifth  (2 :  3  or  4 :  G).  The  five  regular  solids — ^tlie 
cube,  the  tetrahedron,  the  octahedron,  the  ioosahedron,  and  the  dodecahedron — are  respec- 
tively the  fundamental  forms  of  earth,  fire,  air,  water,  and  the  fifth  element,  which  encom- 
pasaea  all  the  rest.  The  soul  is  united  by  number  and  harmony  with  the  body,  which  is  its 
organ,  and  at  the  same  time  also  its  prison.  From  the  Ilestia,  i.  &,  fVom  the  central  fire, 
around  which  earth  and  counter-earth  daily  revolve,  the  soul  of  the  world  spreads  through 
the  spheres  of  the  counter-earth,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  planets  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  fixed  stars  to  "  Olympus,"  the  last  sphere  which  includes 
all  the  others.  The  world  is  eternal,  and  niled  by  the  One,  who  is  akin  to  it,  and  has 
supreme  might  and  excellence.  The  director  and  niler  of  all  things  is  God ;  he  is  one 
and  eternal,  enduring  and  immovable,  ever  like  himself,  and  different  IVom  all  tilings 
beaide  him.     He  encompasses  and  guards  the  universe. 

§  17.  The  fonndation  of  the  Eleatic  doctrin^^ofLjuuty  waa  laid  in 
theological  form  by  Xenophanes  of  Coloplion,  metaphysically  devel- 
oped as  a  doctrine  of  being  by  Parmenides  of  Elea,  dialegjically  de- 
fended in  oppoBition  to  the  vulgar  belief  in  a  plurality  of  objects 
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and  in  revolntion  and  change  by  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  finally,  ^th 
some  declension  in  vigor  of  thought,  assimilated  more  nearly  to  the 
earlier  natural  philosophy  by  Melissus  of  Samos. 

The  followlnif  aathors  treat  espedollj  of  the  EUaiie  philoMphen  and  their  doctrines :  Joh.  GoUiV. 
Walther,  Er^-neU  EUatiKtu  GrdUr,  id  od^  Magdeburg  and  Leipsic,  1784 ;  Geo.  Qnst  FOliebom,  L*^er  ds 
Xtnophans^  Zenone^  Oorgia  ArMoUU  vulffo  trUnUuA,  paaaim  Ultutr,  commmtario^  Halle,  1789 ;    Joh. 
Gottl.  Bohle,  Commentatio  de  artu  ei  proffreetu  pantheiwii  -inde  a  2enophan6  pHmo  eftts  attctore  ««9tM 
ad  Spinozank,  Oottingen,  1700,  Vomm,  90c.  OotL,  voL  X.,  p.  157  aeq. ;  G.  Lndw.  Spalding,  Vindiciae  phiitmth' 
phorum  Jfegarmorum  teuljecto  eommentario  In  primam  partem  libtlH  c/«  Xenophane^  Zenone^  OotqIh^ 
Berlin,  1798 ;  POlleborn,  Fragmcnte  aua  den  Gediehten  det  Xenophanes  und  de»  Parmenidt%^  In  tbo  Ai- 
*r&g6  mir  Ouch»  der  Philos.^  *'Stileke"'  6  and  7,  Jena,  1799;  Amad.  Peyron,  Smp^ocL  et  Parm,  y^-aff- 
nunCa^  Lelps.  1810;  Chr.  Ang.  Brandis,  Comm,EUat.  part  L  Jenophania^  Parmenid^set  IfeiUai  doctriita 
€propriU  pkilowphcrvm  reliquUt  expoaita^  Alton.  1818 ;  Tict  Conain.  Xenophant^  fondattur  de  CSeols 
d^ElU^  \a  his  Kowotaium  fragmtnn  pkilotL,  Parla,  1828,  pp.  9-95 ;  Bosenberg,  De  £l^pk,  pHmordiie^  B«rllii« 
1829;  Sim.  Karsten,  Philoeophcrum  Graeeorum  veterwn  operum  reliqtiiae,  Amsterdam,  1885  aq.,  vol.  I-,  1 : 
JTenophanie  Colophonii  carm.  reL^  L  2:    Parmenid.\    Rlanx,  Xaeai  enr  Parm,  d'EUe,  Paris,  1840; 
Krlache,  Foreehungeti^  I.  pp.  86-116;  Tbeod.  Bergk,  Commentatio  de  Arlst.  libello  de  Xenophane^  Zetums 
et  OwrgiOy  Marburg,  1843;  Aug.  Glodlsch,  Di^  Sleaten  und  die  Indier^  Poaen,  1844;  Frld.  Gnil.  An^. 
Hollach,  Arietotelie  de  JUeliseo,  Xtnopkane  et  Gorgia  dieputationee^  eum  Eleaticorum  philoe.  fra^ 
meKti»y  Berlin,  1845,  also  in  FroQm.  ph,  Gr.^  I.  p.  101  seq.;  £.  Belnhold,  De  genuina  Xenophanie  died' 
piina^  Jena,  1847;  Ueberweg,  Ueberden  hietoriechen  Werth  der  Schrift  de  Meliaeo^Zenone^  Gorgia^  In  tb* 
PhiloL,  VIIL,  1858,  pp.  104-112  (whore  I  songht  to  show  that  the  second  part  of  the  work,  i,  e.,  chaps.  8  sad 
4,  does  not  contain  a  reliable  account  respecting  Xenophanes,  bnt  does  so  respecting  Zeno;  now,  howeTsr, 
only  my  first,  or  negatlTO,  not  the  second,  posit! re,  thesis,  seems  to  me  tenableX  slso  ibid,  XXVI.  1868^ 
pp.  709-711 ;   £.  F.  Apelt,  Parmenidie  et  Smpedoclie  doctrina  de  mundi  etructura^  Jena,  1856;  Conr. 
Vermehron,  Die  Autoyachaft  der  dem  Arieiotelee  eugeeefiriebenen  Sdiri/t  wep*  Eevo^vovs ,  wepl  Zijmmv*, 
wpl  FopY^' <^enA,  1S68 ;  Franz  Kern,  QuaetitUmum  X&nophanearum  capita  duo{Progr.  mshoiae  Por^ 
^eiuiff),  Nanmbui^,  18C4:  Symbolae  crUieae  ad  libeBvm  Arieiotelieum  de  Xenophane^  eta,^  Oldenbnns^ 
1S67;    eco^pooTov  ircpl  McAurvov,  in  the  PMMogue,  XXVL  1863,  pp.  «Tl-889;  Theodor  Votke,  ParvK 
Velieneie  doctrina  qualie/uerit  (dies,  inaug.\  Berl.  1864;  Ueinrich  Stein,  Fragm.  dee  Parmenidee, 
trtpi  ^v«re«^,  in  the  Symb.  philologorum  Bonneneium  in  honorem  Frid,  Ritecheiii  coll,^  I^lpslc,  1864-^1, 
pp.  768-806;  Paul  Eiiffer,D«pA.  Xtn.  Coloph.  parte  morali,  diea,  inaug,  Leipsic,  1868;  Th.  Davidson, 
The  Fragmente  t^Parm.^  in  the  Journal  iif  Specnd,  Phtloe.,  lY.  1,  St  Louis,  Jan.,  1870. 

That  the  first  part  (cap,  1,  2)  of  the  treatise  J)e  Xenophane^  Zenone^  Gorgia^  transmitted  to 
lis  amoDg  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  treats  of  Melissus  and  not  of  Xenophanes,  Buhie  has 
already  demonstrated  in  the  essay  on  pantheism  above  cited.  In  agreement  with  him  and 
with  Spalding — with  whom  Fullebom,  who  had  before  been  of  a  different  opinion,  expresses 
his  accord  in  his  above-cited  "  Beitrage  " — the  same  is  assumed  by  Brandis  and  all  later 
investigators,  since  this  result  is  made  perfectly  manifest  by  a  comparison  of  the  part  in 
question  with  the  doctrines  of  Melissus  as  known  to  us  from  other  sources.  It  is  uncer- 
tain to  whom  the  second  part  (cap,  3,  4)  relates,  in  the  intention  of  the  author,  whether  to 
Xenophanes  or  to  Zeno ;  yet  in  no  case  are  the  contents  of  these  chapters  to  be  considered 
as  historical*    The  last  part  {cap.  5,  6}  treats  without  doubt  of  Gorgias.    Perhaps  this 

*  The  view  supported  by  me  in  one  of  mj  earliest  essays  (**  Ueber  den  hieioriiichen  Werth  der  8ek0ift 
de  Jielieeo,  Zenone,  Gorg^h"'  in  Schneidewin's  PMlologue,  Till.  1858,  pp.  104-112X  that  the  second  psit- 
of  the  work  (^eap.  8,  4)  relates  to  Zeno  and  contains  a  true  refwrt  o(  his  doctrines,  I  am  now  compeiled  to 
abandon,  after  more  thorough  comparison  and  exactor  weighing  of  alt  the  elements  ct  the  problem 
(assenting,  as  I  do,  substantially  to  the  argumentation  of  SSeller  in  the  2d  cd.  of  the  first  port  of  his  Ph,  d,  Qr,^ 
p.886sq.)*  I  can  only  hold  fast,  therefore,  to  the  negatlre  opinion,  that  a  tmstworthy  report  respectliif 
Xenophanes  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  work.  The  teachings  there  developed  (that  Qotd.  is  eternal,  one, 
spherical,  neither  bounded  nor  unbounded,  neither  moved  nor  unmoved,  might  in  view  of  tlieir  dtaleotleal 
form,  and„ln  part  also,  in  \iow  of  their  natnro,  be  more  properly  ascribed  to  Zeno  than  to  XenopbaneB!* 
Both  of  these  suppositions  arc,  however,  opposed,  partly  by  other  oonsidarstlona,  partly  by  the  silence 
of  Plsto  sad  AristoUe ;  of  Xenophanes,  Aristotle  ssys  directly  ( Jfs&,  L  6X  thst  he  left  th«  questlos 
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eectioB  was  intended  by  the  author  to  be  the  first  in  a  reverted  order  (see  ea^.  6,  Jin.).  The 
accounts  respecting  Melissus  and  Gorgias  are  substantially  correct,  thongh  not  so  through- 
oot.  The  whole  can  not  have  been  composed  by  Aristotle,  nor  by  Theophrastas,  but  only 
by  some  later  Aristotelian. 

The  fragments  preserved  from  the  writings  of  the  Eleatics  are  not  very  extensive,  but 
they  fnmish  us  a  fnlly  authentic  and,  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  ideas,  a  sufficiently 
complete  view  of  the  Eleatic  phQosophy. 

§  18.  XenopbanoB,  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor  (bom  569  b.  o.)^ 
who  removed  later  to  Elea,  in  Lower  Italy,  combats  in  bis  poems  the 
anthropomorpbitic  and  anthropopatliic  representations  of  God  pre- 
sented by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  enonnces^^tba^joctrine  ofthejme, 
all-controlling  God-head.  God  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  ail  intellect; 
untroubled,  he  moves  and  directs  all  things  by  the  power  of  his 
thought. 

Xenophanes,  according  to  his  own  statement  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  19),  hegan  his  wander- 
ing!! through  Hellas  (as  rhapeodist)  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  lived  to  be  more 
than  ninety-two  years  old.  If  (as  may  be  assumed  with  some  probability  from  one  of  his 
fragments  given  by  Athen.,  Deipnosoph.^  II.  p.  54)  it  is  true  that  he  lefl  his  native  country 
soon  after  the  expedition  of  the  Persians  under  Harpagus  against  Ionia  (544  b.  c),  he  must 
hnve  been  bom  about  5G9  b.  c.  Apollodorus  {ap,  Clem.  Al.,  5^7vm.,  I.  301  c)  gives  01.  40 
(620  R  a)  as  the  time  of  his  birth ;  more  probable  is  the  report  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  20)  that 
lie  fiourislied  01.  60  (540  B.  c).  He  outlived  Pythagoras,  whom  he  mentions  after  the 
death  of  the  latter;  he  is  lilmsclf  named  by  Heraclitus.  In  his  latter  years  he  lived  in 
Elea  f  E^o,  'TiAj?,  Velia),  a  Phocean  colony.  Fragments  of  his  poems,  though  only  a  few 
fragments  of  his  pldlosophical  poems,  are  extant  In  a  fragment  of  some  extent,  pre- 
served by  Athemeus  (XI.  p.  462),  in  which  Xenophanes  describes  a  cheerful  feast,  he 
demands  first  that  the  Deity  (termed  sometimes  Oedf,  sometimes  Qeof)  be  praised  with  pure 
and  holy  words,  and  that  the  banqueters  be  moderate  and  discourse  of  the  proofs  of 
virtue,  and  not  of  the  contests  of  Titans  and  similar  fables  of  the  ancients  (irTAafxara 
rcjrv  irporifKJv) ;  in  another  fragment  (Ath.,  X  p.  413  seq.)  he  warns  men  not  to  think  too 
highly  of  success  in  athletic  contests,  which  he  deems  it  wrong  to  prefer  to  intellectual 
culture  (av6i  6'uuuoVj  irpoKpivctv  pofjapf  r^  ayaBijq  ao^iij^). 

That  the  God  of  Xenophanes  is  the  unity  of  the  world  is  a  supposition  that  was  early 
etirrent.     We  do  not  find  this  doctrine  expressed  in  tlie  fragments  which  have  come 

«f  the  ideal  or  material  natnre  of  the  unity  of  God  untoached,  and  said  nothing  definite  coneerniDg  hie 
Hmltetioo  or  non-Umitation,  whereas  in  ebapa.  8  and  4  of  the  treatlae  J>e  Xen^  eto.,  it  is  said,  on  the  one 
liand,  that  the  Eleate  there  In  question  ascribed  to  Ood  the  spherical  form,  and  on  the  other  that  he  taught 
(the  antinomy)  that  Ood  is  neither  bounded  nor  nnbonnded.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  donbted  that  this  latter 
statement  arose  teom  a  misunderstanding  either  of  the  report  of  Aristotle  or  more  probably  of  a  similar 
report  by  Theophrnstns  (which  Slmplfc,  Jn  Phy%^  fol.  5  b,  has  preserved  for  us).  Whether  the  (probably 
late)  aothor  of  the  work  intends  to  treat  of  Xenophanes  or  of  Zcno,  remains  still  a  matter  of  doubt ;  the 
former  anpposition  ia.  perhaps,  attended  with  fewer  dlflSculties  than  the  latter.  The  author  may  have  made 
use  cf  a  Pseodo-Xenophanean  writing,  or  perhaps  even  of  an  inexact  version  of  the  doctrines  and  arguments 
of  Xenophanes,  which  had  been  prepared  partly  on  the  authority  of  the  misunderstood  passage  ttom.  Theo- 
phrasiua,  partly  frt>m  other  sonroes.  The  misinterpretation  was  most  easily  possible  at  a  time  when  such 
'antinomies  had  already  taken  the  form  of  phlloMphical  dogmas  (cfl,  for  example,  Plotinua,  JB^in^oA,  V.  10, 
11.  who  teaehea  that  €k>d  Is  neither  bounded  nor  unbounded).  With  this  problem  negative  results  are 
reached  more  easily  and  with  greater  cerUinty  than  positive  ohm. 
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down  to  US,  and  it  remains  questionable  whetlier  Xenpphanea  pronounced  himself  poei- 
tiyelj  in  this  sense,  in  speaking  of  the  relation  of  Giod  to  the  world,  or  whether  such  % 
conception  was  not  rather  thought  to  be  implied  in  his  teachings  by  other  thinkers,  "who 
then  expressed  it  in  the  phraseology  given  above.  In  the  (Platonic?)  dialogue,  SophiateB 
(p.  242),  the  leading  interlocutor,  a  visitor  from  Elea,  says :  "  The  Eleatic  race  among  us, 
from  Xenophanes'  and  even  from  still  earlier  times,  assume  in  their  philosophical  dia- 
courses  that  what  is  usually  called  All,  is  One**  (c^  ivoc  ivroq  tuv  irdvruv  KoXavfihfcnf).  The 
*'  still  earlier "  philosophers  are  probably  certain  Orphists,  who  glorified  Zeus  as  the  all- 
ruling  power,  as  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things.  Aristotle  says,  Meiaph.,  I.  5  : 
"Xenophanes,  the  first  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  unity — Parmenides  is  called  his 
disciple — ^has  not  expressed  himself  clearly  concerning  the  nature  of  the  One,  so  that  it  is  not 
plain  whether  he  has  in  mind  an  ideal  unity  (like  Parmenides,  his  successor)  or  a  material 
one  (like  Melissus) ;  he  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  conscious  of  this  distinction,  but,  with  his 
regard  fixed  on  the  whole  universe,  he  says  only  tliat  God  is  the  One."  Theophrastus 
says  (according  to  Simplic.,  Ad  ArisL  Phys.,  fol  5  b):  tvTbbv  xdl  trav  Sevopdvtfv  wroriOeaBai. 
Timon  the  Sillograph  (Sext.  Empir.,  ffypoiyp.  Pyrrhon,^  I.  224)  represents  Xenophanes  as 
saying,  that  whithersoever  he  turned  his  view,  all  things  resolved  themselves  for  him 
into  unity. 

The  following  are  all  the  philosophical  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  fVom  the 
writings  of  Xenophanes.  Ap.  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom^^  Y.  601  c,  and  Euseb.,  /Voqxwxit  Aroa^., 
Xin.  13 : 

BiC  tl^edc  iv  re  ^eoiGt  lud  av&piinousi  fityurro^ 

OCrre  Siuac  &tf7jTolotv  6ftoiiog  alrre  v6iffta. 

Ap.  Sextus  Empir.,  Adv.  Math,,  IX.  144,  cf.  Biog.  L.,  IX.  19: 

OvXr*f  6/j5,  ovXn^  6i  vocZ,  ovXog  <5i  r*  diooOet, 

Ap.  Simplic.,  Ad  ArisL  Phys.,  fol.  6  a : 

Alel  (f  kv  Tuirr^  re  fiiveiv  Ktvobfievov  wdkv 

Ov6k  fxeripxeo^ai  fuv  kirmphret  AlXore  (or  iXXo&ev)  dXXg, 

Ihid.: 

'AAA'  airAvev&e  ir6voto  v6av  ^pevl  wavra  KpatkUvu. 

Ap.  Clem.  Alex.,  J^rom.,  Y.  601  c,  and  Euseb.,  Ptaepar.  Evang.,  XIIL  13 : 

'AAAd  ppoTol  fioidovai  decv^  yewatr^cu  {eSeiv  ref) 
Tf^  aiperipjjv  t*  a'ur&ijotv  ix^tv  ^uvfyu  re  defjutq  re. 
'AAA*  zItoi  ;t"W'  Y  ^''X^  P^C  i*  Aioi^pf, 
Kol  ypdipeu  x^'^P^^^^  '^^  ^l^^  reXelv  awep  ivdpe^, 
Irnrot  fikv  1^'  limouJL,  fioeg  6k  re  Povalv  6fioia( 
Kal  K£  ^eov  Idia^  typa^tnv  koX  cdfiaT"  etroiow 
Touw^*  oi6v  nep  xai  avrol  Sifia^  elxov  Jttcaaroi. 

Ct  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  YII.  p.  tU  b.:  «f  ^w  6  Bevo^vr^'  Al^umig  re  /uXovoq  oifuA/^  rt, 
Opaxec  re  iruppov^  koI  yXavKov^  (scU.  rdui  ^idvq  Sui^uypa^mfCtv),  which  is  also  reported 
by  Theodoret,  Graec  Affect  cwaL,  Serm.  III.  p.  49,  ed.  Sylb.  Ap.  Sext.  Empir.,  Ad9.  MaQk^ 
IX.  193; 

Tl6vTa  i^MMf  ovi-dTfKav  'Ofiijpdc  ^'  ^'BaioSdc  te^ 

'Oooa  irap'  av&poirounv  oveidea  vol  yjfdyof  iarlv, 

KXiirreiv,  fiotxeifety  re  luu  oAA^Aouf  avarevetv. 
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iMLLSM: 

"O/ufpoc  Si  mi  'Hffiodor  Kara  rdv  KoXo^tw  Sevof6ivif 

KAifrren^,  fioixeifetv  re  xai  aX^Xov^  airareOetv, 

Arist,  Hketj  IL  23,  p.  1399  b,  6 :  Sepo^dvuc  iXtyev  Iri  6poUje  iaepovctv  ol  yevi<r&at 
fiownref  tov^  ^eov;  ro«c  aira&aveiv  TJkyovaar  Cfji^tpa^  yap  avfiptuvei  ft^  elvai  rov^  ^eoix 
ron.  Ibid.  1400  b,  5 :  Sev.  'EXeciratf  kpurCtaiv  el  ^Uxfi  r$  Atviay&ig  koI  •&pijwMJiv^  ^  foiy 
dwePovXevep^  el  /mr  t^edv  imoXafip&vovat^  fjij  ^piprnv,  tl  d'  hv^pamov^  fifj  ^betv. 

[Hie  Terse,  Ijc  x^^^^  7^P  ir<ivra  ko(  eic  y^  vavra  TeXtvrg,  cited  by  Sezt.  Empir.  {Adv. 
MaffLf  X  313,  bat  on  the  authority  of  others:  "Sevo^viTf  6k  xaf  iviovCt'')  and  by  Stobeeus 
(&iL  Pfiys.^  I.  p.  294,  ed  Heeren)  and  others,  seems  to  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
leDophanes.  Aristotle  testifies  (i/iet,  I.  8,  p.  989a,  6):  ''No  philosopher  has  regarded 
Mrth  in  the  sense  in  which  Thales  regarded  water,  Anazimenes  air,  and  Heraditus  fire, 
9B  a  unique  material  principle.  Meiners  (Sist.  Dodr,  de  Vero  DeOy  p.  327),  and  after  him 
HeeroQ,  Earsten,  and  others,  have  held  this  verse  to  be  a  forgery.] — Ap,  Sezt  Bmpir.,  Adi». 
MaOi^  IX.  361 ;  X.  313,  and  others: 

Jl&vnQ  yhp  yoifK  f^  ifoi  Maroc  iKyev6ftea^a, 

Ap.  Stobaeus,  Florileg.,  XXIX.  41,  ed,  Gaisf.,  and  Edog.,  I.  p.  224: 

OifTot  air*  apxni  '^dvra  ^eol  ^infroic  wapidei^av^ 
'AAXd  XP^V  ^tfTowrei  k^piaxovatv  ifieivcv, 

Ap.  Plutarch.,  Sympos.,  IX.  p.  746  b : 

Tavra  SedS^currcu  fthf  kouc&ra  toI^  Mfiouriv. 

Ap.  Sezt.  Bmpir.,  Adv.  Maih.,  YIL  49  and  110,  YIII.  326,  and  others: 

Ka2  rd  ftkv  ovv  ocupi^  obrig  av^p  ISev  ov6i  tic  iartu 
Eld^,  ifi^l  d^eijv  re  teal  atFca  Xiyo  vepl  nSvTuv 
Ec  yap  teal  rd  fidXurra  rixoi  rereTuEOfitvov  eiir6v, 
Avrdf  5/i«f  ovK  o\6e  •  ddicoc  ^  M  vaai  rirvKTai, 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  physical  theorems  of  Xenophanes,  after  his  ftmdamental 
doctnne,  tiiat  earth  and  water  are  the  elements  of  all  created  things,  is  the  opinion,  com- 
iMted  by  Empedodes  (in  the  yerses  dted  by  Arist,  De  Codo,  IL  12,  p.  204  a,  26:  direp 
(tnipoifa  y^  rz  p6Brf  xal  SafffiMc  aiB^p^  ac  Sid  iroX^Mif  d^  y?Moaffc  firjdivTa  fiaraioQ  kKxikx^ai 
^np&nw  okiyw  rob  Tcavrdf  iS6vTuv\  that  the  earth  eztends  without  limit  downward,  and 
the  air  upward;  the  verses  in  which  this  view  is  ezpressed  are  communicated  by  Achillea 
Tttus  in  faiB  luffoge  ad  Aratmn  (ap,  Petav.,  JDoctr,  Temp.^  HL  76): 

Taiix  phf  rSSe  irelpoQ  Svq  iraph  voaatv  bparai 
AWtpi  irpoanX&^ov  ra  icdro  <f  ec  &ireipou  hcAvei. 

^^  tills  doctrine  the  assertion,  sometimes  attributed  to  Xenophanes  (but  perhaps  only 
ttmmgh  the  false  transference  to  him  of  a  Parmenidean  theorem),  that  the  Deity  is  spherical, 
^oes  not  agree.  Xenophanes  held  the  stara  (according  to  Stob.,  Ed.^  I.  522)  to  be  fiery  douds : 
tbe  rainbow  also  was  termed  by  him  a  vkipoc,  Xenophanes  (according  to  Origen,  Phihso- 
phnmena,  or  rather  Hippolytus,  Ado.  BaenHcoe^  I.  14)  ezplained  the  fact  that  sea-animali 
^f^n  fbund  petrified  in  the  mines  of  Syracuse,  in  the  marble  quarries  on  the  island  of 
PttOB,  atid  in  man/  other  places  both  inland  and  on  mountains,  by  the  hypothesis,  thai 
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the  sea  had  once  oovered  the  hmd ;  and  this  hjrpothesis  was  immediatelj'  enlarged  b^  him 
into  the  theory  of  a  periodical,  alternate  mixing  and  separation  of  earth  and  water. 
Xeniades  of  Corinth  is  inoorrectlj  named  (by  Sezt  £mp.,  Adv.  Math.^  YIIL  53,  et  tU.)  as  a 
diadple  of  Xenophanes. 

§  19.  Parmenides  of  Elea,  bom  aboat  515-510  b.  c.  (bo  that  his 
youth  falls  in  the  flme  of  the  old  age  of  Xenophsnes),  is  the  moet 
important  of  the  Eleatic  pliilosophers.  He  founds  the  doctrine  of  unity 
on  the  conception  of  being.  He  teaches :  Onlybeing  is,^fion  -  being  is 
[ere  is  no  becoming.  That  which  truly  is  exists  in  the  form  of 
a  single  and  eternal  sphere,  whose  space  it  fills  continuously.  Plu- 
rality and  change  are  an  empty  semblanca  The  existent  alone  is 
thinkable,  and  only  the  thinkable  is  real.  Of  the  one  true  existence^ 
convincing  knowledge  is  attainable  by  thought ;  but  the  deceptions 
of  the  senses  seduce  men  into  mere  opinion  and  into  the  deceitful, 
rhetorical  display  of  discourse  respecting  the  things,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  manifold  and  changing. — In  his  (hypothetical)  explanation 
of  the  world  of  appearance,  Parmenid^  sets  out  from  two  opposed 
principles,  which  bear  to  each  other,  within  the  sphere  of  appearance, 
a  relation  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  being  and  non-being. 
These  principles  are  light  and  night,  with  which  the  antithesis  of  fire 
and  earth  corresponU^.  ,  ' 

That  Parmenides  received  through  Xenophanes  the  philosophical  impulses  which  gave 
direction  to  his  own  thinking,  we  must  suppose,  even  setting  aside  later  evidence,  from 
the  following  language  of  the  (Platonic?)  dialogue  Sophisks  (p.  242):  "  tlie  Eleatic  race 
of  philosophers  dating  from  the  time  of  Xenophanes  (and  even  earlier)."  Aristotle  says 
(MeiapJi,^  I.  5):  "  Parmenides  is  said  (XeyETcu)  to  have  been  his  (Xenophanes')  pupiL''  Hero 
Xeysrcu  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  taken  as  signifying  an  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  Aristotle 
with  respect  to  the  personal  relation  of  the  two  philosophers,  but  as  pointing  to  the  half- 
truth  of  the  term  ''pupil"  {/uxd^r^y,  since  Parmenides  may  have  been  incited  to  his 
inquiries  more  by  tlie  writings  of  Xenophanes  than  by  his  oral  instruction,  and  sinoe  he 
does  not  stand  merely  in  the  relation  of  a  scholar  to  his  predecessor,  having  himself  first 
created  the  metaphysical  principles  of  Eleatidsm.  Theophrastus  expresses  the  relation 
in  wliich  Parmenides  stood  to  Xenophanes  by  the  use  of  the  term  hztytvdftevot:  (in  a 
passage  in  the  first  book  of  his  Phyaka,  as  cited  by  Alexander  Aphrodia.,  SckoL  in  Arist,, 
ed.  Brandis,  p.  536  a,  10 :  rovr^  6i  kntyevdfiEvog  Tiapfievidrj^  Tlvp^oc  o  EXfan/c)-  Plato, 
Theaety  p.  180  e  (cf.  SopK^  p.  21T  c)  represents  Socrates  as  saying  that,  while  still  very 
yoimg,  he  met  Parmenides,  who  was  already  advanced  in  years  {irdw  vkoc  iraw  irpeafivrg\ 
as  the  latter  was  expounding  his  philosophical  doctrines.  From  tliis  story  the  scenery  in 
the  (probably  spurious)  dialogue  Parmenides  is  derived,  while  more  specific  statements  are 
added  as  to  the  ages  of  Parmenides  (65  years)  and  his  oompanion  Zeno  (40  years)  at  the  time 
alluded  to  by  Socrates.  Whether  a  meeting  between  Socrates  and  Parmenides  really  took 
place,  or  was  only  imagined  by  Plato,  is  doubtful ;  but  the  former  supposition  is  by  far  the 
more  probable,  since  Plato  would  scarcely  have  allowed  himself  the  fiction  here  merely  for 
ncenic  ofiecti  still  less  would  he  have  done  so  in  the  narrative  introduced  in  the  TlntaetdMS. 
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':..i  even  if  it  were  only  a  fiction,  Plato  would  be  careful  not  to  offer  too  great  violence 

!i  to  dironological  posBibilitj.     The  report  of  Diog.  Laert.  (IX.  23),  that  Parmenidea 

luurished  "  in  OL  69  (504^500  a  c),  must,  therefore,  be  erroneous ;  at  that  time  he  can 

»jjrceljr  have  been  more  than  a  few  years  old.    The  probable  reference  of  Parmenidea, 

J  bis  argumentation,  to  Heraditus  (see  above,  g  15),  of  itself  implies  that  the  former 
tt'ad  younger  than  Ueraclitus.  Parmenides  appears  not  to  have  written  his  *'  work  "  before 
ifcout  475-470. 

Parmenides  is  siud  to  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  the  leg^lation  and  morals 
of  his  native  dty,  where  he  supported  the  ethico-pohtical  doctrine  and  action  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  (Diog.  L.  says  [IX.  23] :  Xiyrrai  6k  xal  vdfwvg  Beivai  roic  iro^ratr,  og  pTjai 
IsMctnmq  ev  r^  trepi  ^tAoad^uv.)  For  the  moral  character  and  the  philosophy  of  Par- 
neoidee  Plato  expresses  the  highest  respect.  Aristotle  places  a  lower  estimate  on  hia 
doctrine  and  argumentation,  but  admits  that  he  was  the  ablest  thinker  among  the 
ISleatics. 

In  hia  Didactic  Poem  (the  fragments  of  which  are  found  in  Sext.  Empir..  Adv.  MaiQi.^ 
ni  1 11 ;  Diog.  Laort,  IX.  22 ;  Proclus,  Chmjo.  to  Plato's  Timaeus;  Simplicius,  ad  Ariat  Phya., 
«tc),  Pannenides  represents  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  to  whose  seat  he  is  drawn  by  horses 
noder  the  guidance  of  the  virgin  daughters  of  Helios,  as  opening  up  to  him  the  double 
iDttghc,  not  only  into  convincing  truth,  but  also  mto  the  deceptive  opinions  of  mortals  {xp^^ 
^  m  irdura  mjOiadai^  yfu^  dAijdeijjg  evizetBeog  drpcKig  V^f>Pi  V^e  ^poruv  66^aq,  ralg  ovk  evi 
i^icrtc  a^jj&ff^).  Truth  consists  in  the  knowledge  that  being  is,  and  non-being  can  not  bo ; 
<leoeption  lies  in  the  belief  that  non-being  also  is  and  must  be.  Parmenides  describes  the 
goddess  as  saying  (in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Proclus  in 'his  Comm.  on  PkUo'a  IVfikMis, 
Up.  105b,  «d  Bos.): 

^  *H  fiev,  birut^  itrrtv  re  xal  wf  ovk  iori  fi^  tlv€u 

MedSovg  koTL  KeXtvOo^j  akrfieiTj  yap  oTTifdei, 
•H  <r,  ug  OVK  eoTiv  re  Kai  (jg  XP^^  ^^^^  A*^  e'tvat^ 
T^  6^  001  ^p6(u  navairetdia  sfi/iev  araprr&v 
OifTe  yof)  hv  yvoirfg  t6  ye  ft^  k6v  (ov  yap  e<^iKT6v) 
Ofrre  ^pdaaig* 

After  this  appear  to  have  followed  immediately  the  words  (cited  by  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  YI. 
P-  627  b,  and  by  Plotinus,  Eimead.,  Y.  1,  8) : 

rd  yap  avrb  ifoelv  kariv  re  «ca2  elvai, 

^-  e. :  The  predicate  being  belongs  to  thought  itself;  that  I  think  something  and  that 
^iSi  which  I  think,  is  (in  my  thought),  are  identical  assertions ;  non-being — that  which  is 
not — can  not  be  thought,  can,  so  to  speak,  not  be  reached,  since  every  thing,  when  it  is 
^ught,  exists  as  thought;  no  thought  can  be  non-existent  or  without  being,  for  there  is 
'^^^ing  to  which  the  predicate  being  does  not  belong,  or  which  exists  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  being. — In  this  argumentation  Pannenides  mistakes  the  distinction  between  the  subjective 
*^iQg  of  thought  and  an  objective  realm  of  being  to  which  thought  is  directed,  by  direct- 
uig  his  attention  only  to  the  fact  that  both  are  subjects  of  the  predicate  being.  Says 
P^nnenkies  (ap.  Simplic,  Ad  Phya.y  fol.  31,  in  the  third  line,  we  write  ov&  ^  instead  of 
°*^,  aooording  to  Bergk's  conjecture,  see  Ind.  Led.  HaL,  1867-68) : 

[*  A  metrlMl  tnnftlatlon  of  all  the  Parmenidean  fngments  dted  In  this  Mctlon  may  be  read  in  the 
Jtmmai  ^^  SpeoulaHvs  Philotophy,  8L  Lonle;  Jen.,  1870,  VoL  IV.,  Ko.  1.  The  doetrlne  contained  in  them 
^fUl7  espl*Aoed  in  the  Uzt.— TV.] 
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Hijirrbv  <r  earl  voeSv  re  Kal  oweiciv  kari  v6tifia' 
Ov  yap  avev  rob  i6vTog^  kv  9  ire^rtaftkvov  iariv^ 
Eip^tic  rd  voeitf  *  ovd"  yv  yap  ^  iartv  ^  iarai 
'AX^  irapkK  rdi)  k6vT0Q,  * 

Not  the  senses,  which  picture  to  us  plurality  and  change,  conduct  to  truth,  but  onlj 
thought,  which  recognizes  the  being  of  that  which  is,  as  necessary,  and  the  ejustenee  of 
that  which  is  not,  as  impossible.     Farm.,  ap,  SexL  Bmpir.,  Yll.  Ill : 

*AXXcL  ov  r9<7<r  a^'  odoif  dil^^to^  elpys  vdiffia^ 
JAsjdk  &  t^og  woXJbireipov  Mbv  Kara  Hjvde  pidod^u, 
Nctfidv  hoKorrov  bfifxa  kox.  iixfj^^o^  iucov^ 
KaX  yXumrav  Kpivcu  6i  X&ytfi  iroXvdtfptv  iXeyxov 
*E^  ifjLt&tv  })n^kvTa. 

Much  severer  still  than  his  condemnation  of  the  naive  confidence  of  the  mass  of  men 
in  the  illusory  reports  of  the  senses,  is  that  with  which  Parmenides  visits  a  philosophical 
doctrine  which,  as  he  assumes,  makes  of  this  very  illusion  (not,  indeed,  as  illusion,  in 
which  sense  Parmenides  himself  proposes  a  theory  of  the  sensible,  but  as  supposed  truth) 
the  basis  of  a  theory  that  falsifies  thought,  in  that  it  declares  non-being  identical  with 
being.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  is  tlie  one  on  which  Parmenides 
thus  animadverts,  however  indignantly  Heraclitus  might  have  resented  this  association  of 
his  doctrine  with  the  prejudice  of  the  masses,  who  do  not  rise  above  the  false  appearances 
of  the  senses;  the  judgment  of  Plato  {Tkeaet.^  p.  179)  and  Aristotle  {De  Awma^  I.  2,  p. 
406  a,  28 :  iv  Ktv^ei  ff  elvat  ra  bvra  kokbIvoq  fxro  xal  ol  iroXXoi)  agrees  with  that  of  Parmen- 
ides with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question.  Parmenides  says  (op.  Simplicius,  Ad  Fhye^  foL 
19a  and  26  a):  ^ 

Xph  ae  ^iyetv  re  voeiv  f  •  i ov  cfifuvcu '  iari  yap  ehtu, 

"hbidtv  d*  ovK  elvat  •  ra  &  eyit  ^pd^ec^ai  ivtjiya. — 

IXpwT*  d^'  660V  Taim^  dt^^tog  elpye  i;6^fiay 

AvTop  kntiT*  airb  rr/f,  J  6^  Pporoi  eid&reg  ovdhf 

HXd^ovrai  iiKpavoi  *  afirfx°^*V  7^9  ^  avruv 

Irif^eatv  i-&ivn  irTMyicrbv  v6oVy  oi  6k.  ^p^rurax 

"Ku^l  dftijg  Tv^Xol  re  rei^ifi^Teg^  axptra  ^Ao, 

0!^  rd  rriXecv  re  nat  ovk  eivai  ruirrbv  vevdfiKfTM 

Kov  T6jvt6v^  tr&VTuv  re  iraXivrporrdg  itrri  KiXei/&of* 

Parmenides  (in  a  passage  of  some  length,  g^ven  by  Simpl.,  Ad  Phys.j  fol.  31  a  b)  aacribei 
to  the  truly  existent  all  the  predicates  which  are  implied  in  the  abstract  conception  of  bdng, 
and  then  proceeds  further  to  diaracterize  it  as  a  continuous  sphere,  extending  uni- 
formly from  tfie  center  in  all  directions — a  description  which  we  are  scarcely  authorized 
in  interpreting  as  merely  symbolical,  in  the  consdoua  intention  of  Parmenides.  That  which 
truly  is,  is  without  origin  and  indestructible,  a  unique  whole,  only-begotten,  immovabto, 
and  eternal;  it  was  not  and  will  not  be,  but  is,  and  forms  a  continuum. 

M($poc  d*  in  ftv^og  Itdwo 
Keinerm  t»f  koriv  •  ravrif  d*  hni  a^par'  iaat 
HoXXa  paX  uf  ayhntrw  kbv  koi  av6Xe&p6»  kaTt», 
OvAov,  powayevkg  re  Koi  hrpepkg  ijd*  ariXearop'* 
Oh  rrar*  bfv  ovff  iarat^  ivei  vvv  Itrrtv  opov  ffdv, 
'Bv  iwfexic. 

*  Or  iMtfrotr,  aooording  to  Bei^k^a  oonJaotiiNb 
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For  what  origin  should  it  have  ?  How  oould  it  grow?  It  can  neither  have  arisen  from 
\Jb6  noB-existent,  since  this  has  no  existeucef  nor  from  the  existent,  since  it  is  itself  the 
existent  There  is,  therefore,  no  becoming,  and  no  decay  {rit^  ykveonQ  fih  airialieaTai  xai 
kKunv^  dAedpo^).  The  truly  existent  is  indivisible,  everywhere  like  itself,  and  over  iden- 
tial  with  itself.  It  exists  independently,  in  and  for  itself  (tlwt6v  r*  h  ruirri;>  re  fikvw  Koff 
karo  re  iBtir(u\  tliinking,  and  comprehending  in  itself  all  thought ;  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
weli-rounded  sphere  (rrdvrddtv  evKVK?j3v  adaipi^  kvaXlyxiov  iytUf}  fuooddev  laoiraXk^  ^avrg). 

The  Parmenidean  doctrine  of  the  apparent  world  is  a  cosmogony,  suggesting,  on  the  one 
hand,  Anaxlmandor's  doctrine  of  the  warm  and  the  cold  as  the  first-developed  contraries  and 
the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  the  transformations  of  fire,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Pythagorean 
opposition  of  '*  limit"  and  "the  unlimited"  (dir«pov),  and  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  con- 
traries generaUj.  It  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  mixture  of  warm  and 
cold,  light  and  dark.  The  warm  and  light  is  ethereal  fire,  which,  as  the  positive  and  efficient 
principle,  represents  within  the  sphere  of  appearance  the  place  of  being;  the  cold  and 
dvk  is  air  and  its  product,  by  condensation  (see  Euseb.,  Praepar.  Evang.j  I.  8,  7 :  Tiiyei 
*  ^  yv^  T&v  irvKvov  KOTap^vhrroc  akpoQ  yryovivcu),  earth.  The  combining  or  "mixing^' 
of  ihe  contraries  is  effected  by  the  all-controlling  Deity  (Aaifujv  fi  navra  Kvpepv^),  at  whoso 
will  £ros  came  into  existence  as  first,  in  time,  of  the  gods  (npCnurrcv  fikv  'Epura  $euv 
MfTojoro  Trdvrcw,  Plat,  Symp.^  178  b,  where,  as  Schanz  has  shown,  the  words  from  *H<rttJd<^ 
to  hiioXfryti,  together  with  6c  must  be  placed  before  ^i\  Arist,  Mdaph.,  1.  4,  984  b, 
26).  That  which  fills  space  and  that  which  thinks,  are  the  same ;  how  a  man  shall  think, 
depends  on  the  *^  mixture  "  of  his  bodily  organs ;  a  dead  body  perceives  cold  and  silence 
(Farm.,  op.  Theophrast,  De  Sensu,  3,  where,  however,  in  the  sentence :  rb  yap  nXiav  earl 
"^ua^  the  words  rd  ir/iov  mean,  not  the  preponderating,  but  the  full,  or  space  which  is 
filled). 

If  the  verse  in  the  long  fragment,  ap.  Simplicius,  in  Phys.^  f.  31  a,  etal  (also  ap.  Plat, 
TkeaeL^  p.  180):  oiov  aiuv^6v  r*  ifievaij  t^  irdvf  bvoft*  iarlvj  haaa  pporoi  Kari-^evro  ireiroi^&rei 
dvat  tthydij,  yiyvec^cu  re  /coi  b^Xuodai^  etc.,  could  be  emended  (as  is  done  by  Gladisch,  who 
ieeksin  it  an  analogue  to  the  Mtya  of  the  Hindus)  so  as  to  read:  r^  irdvr'  bvap  eariv^ 
IVmenides  would  appear  as  having  explained  the  plurality  and  change  attested  by  the 
senses,  as  a  dream  of  the  one  true  existence.  But  this  conjecture  is  arbitrary ;  and  the 
words  cited  in  the  Soph.,  p.  242 :  ug  ivdc  bvroc  tuv  navruv  Kokovfuvuv^  as  also  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  Hegarians  concerning  the  many  names  of  the  One,  which  alone  really  exists,  confirm 
the  reading  bvofi*  of  the  MSS.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  therefore :  "All  the  manifold 
wd  changing  world,  which  mortals  suppose  to  be  real,  and  which  they  call  the  sum  of 
things,  ia  in  reality  only  the  One,  which  alone  truly  is." 

In  the  philosophy  of  Parmemdes  no  distinction  is  reached  between  appearance,  or  sem- 
bianco,  and  phenomenon.  The  terms  being  and  appearance  remain  with  him  philosoph- 
icdly  unreconciled ;  the  existence  of  a  realm  of  mere  appearance  is  incompatible  with  the 
fandamantal  principle  of  Parmenidea 

§  20.  Zeno  of  Elea  (born  about  490-486  b.  o.)  defended  the  doctrine 
of  Parmenides  by  an  indirect  demonstration,  in  which  he  Bought  to 

show  that   the .BllPpOsition   of  thj,j:£aI_ejip»^Tir>A   f>f  Jlnngg^  mnniiV>1H 

id  Ranging,  leads  toj:0ntradictiona.  In  particular,  he  oi)pos6d'to 
the  reality  6f  mofion  four  arguments :  1.  Motion  can  not  begin, 
hccauBe  a  body  in  motion  can  not  arrive  at  another  place  imtil  it  has 
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passed  through  an  unlimited  number  of  intermediate  places.  2. 
Achilles  can  not  overtake  the  tortoise,  because  as  often  as  he  roaches 
the  place  occupied  by  the  tortoise  at  a  previous  moment,  the  latter 
has  already  left  it.  3.  The  flying  arrow  is  at  rest ;  for  it  is  at  every 
moment  only  in  one  place.  4.  The  half  of  a  division  of  time  is  equal 
to  the  whole;  for  the  same  point,  moving  with  the  same  .velocity, 
traverses  an  equal  distance  (7.  e,^  when  compared,  in  the  one  case, 
with  a  point  at  rest,  in  the  other,  with  a  point  in  motion)  in  the  one 
case,  in  half  of  a  given  time,  in  the  other,  in  the  whole  of  that  time. 

C.  H.  E.  LohM,  Z>«  ArQunumiiA^  quibus  Zeno  EUatfs  nullum  esse  motum  demonstravit^  Halle,  1794. 
Ch.  L,  Qerling,  De  Zenonis  ElsaUoi  paralogismis  moium  spedantibus^  Marburg,  1829. 

Zeno,  disciple  and  friend  of  Parmenides,  is  reported  (bj  Strabo,  VI.  1)  to  have  joined  his 
master  in  his  ethico-political  efforts,  and  at  last  (by  Diog.  Laert.,  IX.  26,  and  many  others), 
after  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  against  the  tyrant  Nearchus  (or,  according  to  others, 
Diomedon),  to  have  been  seissed  and  put  to  death  amid  tortures,  which  he  endured  with 
steadfastness. 

In  the  (Platonic?)  dialogue  Parmemdea,  a  prose  writing  {avyypaftfia)  of  2^no  is  men- 
tioned, which  was  distributed  into  several  series  of  argumentations  i^^yoi)^  in  eacli  of 
which  a  number  of  hypotheses  (tmodkatig)  were  laid  down  with  a  view  to  their  reductio  m 
abaurdwm,  and  so  to  the  indirect  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  Being  is 
One.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  this  (indirect)  method  of  demonstration  from  hypotheses, 
that  Aristotle  (according  to  Soxt.  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  YII.  *l,  and  Diog.  Laert.,  YIII.  67  ;  IX. 
25)  called  Zeno  the  inventor  of  dialectic  (evperyv  dtaXeicTudK). 

If  the  manifold  exists,  argues  Zeno  (ap,  Simplic.,  Ad  Arist.  Phys.,  fol.  30),  it  mast  be  at 
the  same  time  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  great ;  the  former,  because  its  last  divisions 
are  without  magnitude,  £he  latter,  on  account  of  the  infinite  number  of  these  divisions. 
(In  this  argument  Zeno  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  inverse  ratio  constantly  maintained 
between  magnitude  and  number  of  parts,  as  the  division  advances,  whereby  the  same 
product  is  constantly  maintained,  and  he  isolates  the  notions  of  sraallness  and  number, 
opposing  the  one  to  the  other.)  In  a  similar  manner  Zeno  shows  that  the  manifold,  if  it 
exists,  must  be  at  the  same  time  numerically  limited  and  unlimited. 

Zeno  argues,  further  (according  to  Arist.,  Pkys.^  lY.  3 ;  cf.  Simplic,  In  Phys.^  foL  130  b), 
against  the  reality  of  space.  If  all  that  exists  were  in  a  given  space,  this  space  must  be 
in  another  space,  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 

Against  the  veracity  of  sensuous  perception,  Zeno  directed  (according  to  Arist,  Pkys,, 
YII.  5,  and  Simplic.  on  this  passage)  the  following  argument:  If  a  measure  of  mlllet^grains 
in  falling  produce  a  sound,  each  single  grain  and  each  smallest  fraction  of  a  grain  must 
also  produce  a  sound ;  but  if  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  then  the  whole  measure  of  grainf, 
whose  effect  is  but  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  its  parts,  can  also  produce  no  soundL  (The 
method  of  argumentation  here  employed  is  similar  to  that  in  the  first  argument  against 
plurality.) 

The  arguments  of  Zeno  against  the  reality  of  motion  (cited  by  Arist.,  Phys.^  YI.  2,  p.  233  a, 
21  and  9,  p.  239  b,  5  seq.,  and  the  Commentators)  have  had  no  insignificant  influence  on 
the  development  of  metaphysics  in  earlier  and  later  times.  Aristotle  answers  the  two 
first  (ibid,  c  2)  with  the  observation  (p.  233  a,  11)  that  the  divisions  of  time  and  space  are 
the  same  and  equal  (rag  avrag  yap  koI  rag  laag  dtaif>iaeig  6  XP^'*^  duupetTcu  koI  rd  fiiye&og) 
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for  both  tune  and  spaoe  are  continuous  {amfex^i) ;  tbat  a  disUnoe  divisible  «n  infimium  can 
Uierefare  oertainlj  be  traveraed  in  a  finite  time,  since  the  latler  is  also  in  like  manner 
divisible  «a  tn/Smtom,  and  the  divisions  of  time  correspond  with  the  divisious  of  space ;  the 
■finite  in  division  {avetpov  luxra  dtaipeaitf)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inliuite  in  exteut 
(krupov  Toi^icx^Totf);  his  reply  to  the  third  argument  (a  9)  is,  that  time  does  not  consist 
of  single  in<JUvisible  points  (conceived  as  discontinuous)  or  of  '*nows  "  (p.  239  b,  8:  ot>  yap 
wfsarai  6  ;t/oduof  ex  tCjv  vvv  tuv  aiiaipiruv).  In  the  fourth  argument  he  points  out  what 
ZflDO,  as  it  seems,  had  but  poorlj  concealed,  viz.,  the  change  of  the  standard  of  comparison 
{fik  240  a,  2  :  ra  fuv  ttapd  Kivavfievw,  to  6€  nap*  rfpepow).  It  can  be  questioned  whether  tlie 
Aristotelian  answers  are  fully  satisfactory  for  the  first  three  arguments  (for  in  the  fourth 
the  paralogism  is  obvious).  Bayle  has  attacked  them  in  his  Dictionnaire  Hist,  et  Crit 
(Article,  Z^ncn).  Hegel  {Geschichie  der  PhiLy  I.  p.  316  seq.)  defends  Aristotle  against 
Bayle.  Yet  Hegel  himself  also  sees  in  motion  a  contradiction ;  nevertheless,  he  regards 
motion  as  a  real  fact.  Herbert  denies  the  reality  of  motion  on  account  of  the  contradiction 
viucdi,  in  his  opinion,  it  involvea* 

§  21.  Melifisus  of  Samos  attempts  by  a  direct  demonstration 
to  eBtablish  the  truth  of  the  fnndamehtal  thought  of  the  Eleatic 
philoeoph J,  that^onl^rjbaliriejs..  By  unity,  however,  he  understands 
rather  the  coiuinuity  of  substance  than  the  notional  identity  of  being. 
That  which  is,  the  truly  eidstent,  is  eternal,  infinite,  one,  in  all  points 
the  same  or  ^^  like  itself,"  unmoved  and  passionless. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Melissus  the  philosopher  is  identical  with  Melissus  the 
statesman  and  admiral,  who  commanded  the  fieet  of  the  Samians  on  the  occasion  of  their 
victory  over  the  Athenians,  440  b.  c.  (Plut.,  Ptiricl.^  c.  26;   Themist.,  c.  2;  Thucyd.,  1. 117). 

Several  fragments  of  the  work  of  Melissus,  "  On  the  Existent "  (or  "  On  Nature  ")  are 
found  in  Simplia,  Ad  Arist  Phys.  (fol.  7,  22,  24,  and  34),  and  /d,  in  Ai-ifft  De  Coelo  (fol. 
137) ;  with  them  agrees  almost  exactly  the  section  on  this  philosopher  in  the  Pseudo- 
Aristoteliau  work,  De  MeUaso^  etc.  Cf.  the  works  of  Brandis,  Mullach,  and  others  cited 
above  (%  17). 

If  nothing  were,  argues  Melissus,  how  were  it  then  even  possible  to  speak  of  it,  as 
of  something  being?  But  if  any  thing  is,  then  it  has  either  become  or  is  eternal.  In  the 
former  case,  it  must  have  arisen  either  fVom  being  or  from  non-being.  But  nothing  can 
come  from  non-being ;  and  bciug  can  not  have  arisen  from  being,  for  then  there  must 
have  been  being,  before  being  came  to  be  (became).  Hence  being  did  not  become ;  hence 
it  is  eternal.  It  will  alpo  not  perish ;  for  being  can  not  become  non-being,  and  if  being 
change  to  being,  it  has  not  perished.     Therefore  it  alwuys  was  and  always  will  be. 

As  without  genesis,  and  indestructible,  being  has  no  beginning  and  no  end ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, infinite.  (It  is  easy  to  perceive  here  the  leap  in  argumentation  from  temporal 
indnity  to  the  inanity  of  space,  which  very  likely  contributed  essentially  to  draw  on  Me- 
lissus Aristotle's  reproach  of  feebleness  of  thought.) 

As  infinite,  being  is  One ;  for  if  it  were  dual  or  plural,  its  members  would  mutually 
Umit  each  other,  and  so  it  would  not  be  infinite. 

As  one,  being  is  unchangeable ;  for  change  would  pluralize  it.     More  particularly,  it  is 

*  In  my  **  SytUm  dw  Logik^  Sd  c<L,  Bf>nn,  19<S5,  pfi.  17(\,  86T  seq.,  I  have  dUoiUMd  these  probleme 
mnf  tiMNXMi^y  than  wm  possible  or  appmpriate  In  this  plnoe. 
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unmoved;  for  there  exists  no  empty  space  in  which  it  can  move,  since  such  a  spaoe,  if  H 
existed,  would  be  an  existing  nothing ;  and  being  can  not  move  within  itself,  for  then  tlie 
One  would  become  a  divtBUTn^  lience  manifold. 

Notwithstanding  the  infinite  extension  which  Melissus  attributes  to  being,  he  will  xKyt 
have  it  called  material,  since  whatever  is  material  has  parts,  and  so  can  not  be  a  unity. 

§  22.   While   the  later   Natural   PhiloBophers  asserted  with    the 
Eieatics  the  immntability  of  Bubstance,  they  asenmed,  in  opposition 
to  the  Eieatics,  a  pluralitvof  iiiickang^ablfi_.finh6tascfis,  and  reduced 
all  development  and'^Iiwigepall  apparent  genesis  and  destruction,  to 
a  change  in  the  relations  of  these  substances  to  one  another.      In 
order  to  explain  the  orderly  change  of  relations,  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagoras  taught  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  force  in  addition   to 
the  material  substances,  while  the  Atomistic  philosophers  (LeucippnB 
and  Democritus)  sought  to  comprehend  all  phenomena  as  products 
of  matter  and  motion  alone.     The^hylozoismof^tlie  eaiiier^naturyl 
philosophers  was  thns^  superseded  in  principleTiythe  severance  of  the 
>c^ovmg^  cause  from  matter;   yet  its   after-influence  remained  quite 
considerable,  as  seeh"cEiefly  in  the  doctrines  of  Empedocles,  and  also, 
but   less   prominently,  in   those   of  Anaxagoras  and  the  Atomisls. 
Anaxagoras  (and  Empedocles  also,  so  far  as  love  and  hate  are  repre- 
sented by  him  as  independent  forces,  separate  from  the  material 
elements)  advanced  in  principle  to  a  Dualism  of  mind  and  matter ; 
while  the  Atomists  proceeded  to  Materialism. 

The  earliest  Qreek  philosophers  advanced  graduallj  but  constantly  from  the  sphere  or 
sensuous  intuition  toward  the  sphere  of  abstractions.  This  movement  culminated,  with  the 
Eleatic  philosophers,  in  the  most  abstract  of  all  conceptions,  the  conception  of  Being.  But 
from  the  stand-point  thus  reached  it  was  found  impossible  to  furnish  an  explanation  of 
phenomena ;  hence  the  tendency  among  the  philosophers  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
Eieatics,  so  to  conceive  the  principle  of  things  that,  without  denying  the  unity  and  con- 
stancy of  being,  a  way  might  yet  be  opened  up  leading  to  tlie  plurality  and  change  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  In  particular,  they  sought  to  account  for  the  change  and  development 
or  the  hecaming  of  things,  which  (like,  their  being)  remained  unexplained  in  the  conceptions 
of  the  earlier  natural  philosophers,  by  reducing  the  same  to  the  motion  (combination  and 
separation)  of  elements,  whose  quality  is  invariable.  The  boundary-line,  which  separates 
the  earlier  fVom  the  later  natural  philosophy,  lies  in  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  or  more  pre- 
cisely in  the  ontology  of  Parmenides — not  in  Xenophanes'  theological  doctrine  of  unity. 
Heraclitus,  who  taught  later  than  Xenophanes,  but  earlier  than  Parmenides,  belongs,  by 
the  character  of  his  doctrine,  to  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  is  not  to  be  associated  with 
the  group  formed  by  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Atomists. 

§  23.  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  bom  not  long  after  500  b.  c, 
posits  in  his  didactic  poem  "  On  Nature,"  as  the  material  principles 
or  ^^  roots  "  of  things,  the  four  elements,  earth,  water^  air,  and  fire,  to 
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which  be  joins  as  moving  forces  two  ideal  principleB :  love  as  a  nniting, 
tnd  hate  as  a  separating  force.  The  periods  of  the  formation  of  the 
vorld  depend  on  the  alternate  prevalence  of  love  and  hate.  During 
certain  periods  all  heterogeneons  elements  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  hate ;  during  others,  they  are  everywhere  united  by  love. 
We  know  tilings  in  their  material  and  ideal  elements  by  virtue  of 
the  like  material  and  ideal  elements  in  ourselves. 

Special  works  on  Empedodeft  are  the  following:  Frid.  Gnil.  Stan,  />«  EmptdocHU  Agrigwtini  vita  €$ 
fkiUmpkia  eacpo*^  eaarminum  reliq.  eotl.^  Leips.  1805;  Amadeus  Pejnin,  Empedoclia  ti  Parmenidia 
frugmtnta,  Leipa.  1810;  H.  Hitter,  U^bar  dU  pMlotophUch^  JAhre  dsa  Empwloklf,  In  Wolfs  Litera- 
riteke  AnaUkUg^  VoL  lU  1820.  p.  411  acq. ;  Lommatxsch,  Die  WHuhHt  dee  Empedoklea,  Ikrl.  1880;  Simon 
Kantea,  Emp,  Agrig.  carminum  reliquiae  (voL  2  of  the  BeHquiae  phil.  ««!  Orate),  Amat  1888;  Tb. 
Bfffk,  Emp.  froipnenia^  In  the  PdU.  lyr.  Gr^  Lolps.  (1S48.  '&8)  1S66;  De  prooemio  EmpedoeUe^  Berl. 
199;  Eriache,  ITcrachungen^  I.  pp.  llC-129;  Panzerbleter,  BHtrage  mir  Kritik  und  Erlduterung  dee 
BmpedotUe^  Melningeo,  1844^  and  ZeiteeKr.  /.  A.  W^  1849,  pp.  888  aeq. ;  Raynand,  De  Emp^  Straabnrg, 
IMS;  MiilIaeh,X>e  .ni9p.l>ro0eiiiio,  Berlin,  18{y0;  Quaeetionum  Emp.  epeeimen eecundum,  ib.  ISS&\  Philoe. 
Gr.fragm^  XIV.  aeq.,  15  aeq. ;  Helnrleh  Stein,  Emp,  AQrig.  fragmMta  ed.^  praemieea  diep.  de  Smpedoclis 
foipOe,  Bonn,  185«;  W.  HoUcnberg,  EmpedoeUa,  Berlin,  1358  (••  Gymnaeial-Programm");  E.  F.  Apelt, 
Pn-menidie  e<  JEmpedoclie  doctrina  de  mundi  etrttctura^  Jena.  1850;  A-  Gladlsch,  Empedoklee  uiid 
^Aegjfpier^  eine  hUdor.  Untermtehuvg^  mit  Erlduterungen  aue  den  aefff/pt.  DenJbmdUm  Ton  H. 
■npch  ««d  Joa.  Paaaalaoqna,  Leipale,  1858;  ct  Oladlach,  Emp.  und  die  alien  Aegypter^  in  Koack'a 
jQkrh.  fUr  epeculoL  PMloe^  1847, 11^  4,  No.  8i,  B^  ^  Na  41 ;  />a«  myeUeehe  ifierepetchige  Rod  bH 
*•■  nUen  Aegyptem  und  IJeU^nen,  In  the  Zeitechr.  der  deuteehen  morgenldnd.  Oeeellechqft,  Vol.  XV., 
'<^  S,  p.  406  aeq.;  H.  Winnefeld,  Die  PhiheopMe  dee  Empedoklee  C Donaueechinger  Oymn.-Pro- 
9nmm'^  Baautt,  1861 

The  testimony  of  Ariatotle  (Mei.,  I.  3)  requires  us  to  consider  Empedodes  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Anazagoras,  but  younger  than  the  latter  philosopher,  who  was  bom,  probably, 
about  500  a  c.  According  to  Aristotle  (ap,  Diog.  L.,  Till.  52,  74),  he  lived  sixty  years,  so 
that  we  may  (with  Zeller)  adopt  492  and  432  as  the  approximate  dates  of  his  birth  and 
^th,  respectively.  His  family  belonged  to  the  democratic  party,  for  which  Empedocles, 
like  hia  father  Meton,  labored  successfully.  He  visited  numerous  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
in  the  character  of  physician,  sacrificial  priest,  and  thaumaturgist,  claiming  for  himself 
"Mgical  powers.  Aristotle  is  said  (Diog.  L.,  VIIT.  67,  IX.  25;  fiext.  Emp.,  VII.  6)  to  have 
*«nned  him  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  as  he  called  Zeno  the  inventor  of  dialectia 

Ve  know  with  certainty  of  only  two  works  written  by  Empedocles :  Trtpi  (pi'treug  and 
"Aipfioi  (Diog.  L,,  VIIL  77) ;  the  larpiKi^  ^yoc  (mentioned  by  Diog.,  ibid.)  may  have  been  a 
I*rt  of  the  fvaiK&j  and  of  the  tragedy,  which  was  ascribed  to  him  by  some,  others  deny 
*«t  he  was  the  author  (Diog.  L.,  VIIL  57). 

Empedocles  combats  the  hypothesis  of  absolute  generation  and  decay :  nothing,  which 
previously  was  not,  can  oome  into  being,  and  nothing  existing  can  be  annihilated.  The 
P^aomcna  usually  referred  to  those  heads  result  respectively  from  the  commingling  and 
Mparation  of  elements  {jju^i^  diaXXa^i^  re  fuyhrruv)'  actual  origination  (^«f)  is  a  name  void 
<*f  objective  meaning.  The  mingling  of  elements  is  the  work  of  Love  (^<X<JTi7f,  aropyfj,  *k<^po- 
^'^),  their  separation  is  effectuated  by  Hate  (NeZxof) ;  to  the  former  Empedocles  applies 
tbe  predicate  n^td^puv  (kindly  disposed),  the  latter  he  terms  destructive,  baneful,  furious 
{S^Ufttvav^  hryp6v,  fuuv6fuvw\  so  that  obviously  the  opposition  of  these  two  forces  was  in 
^  mind  in  a  certain  sense  identical  with  that  of  good  and  evil.  Tlie  primitive  material 
^IffiQents,  which  remain  unchanged  in  all  mixture  and  separation,  are  fire  (trvp,  riktKTup^ 
'HAiof,  'H^i<rroc,  Ze^  «Mf)i  ^  {9*^Pi  ovpavd^^  'Epjj  ^piofiw^),  water  (vSup,  bfippog, 
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irdvroc,  B6Xamf<i,  7S^u;\  and  earth  (/7,  x^uv,  ^AiSaveb^y,    Empedodes  oalla  these  elements 
roots  {riaoapa  tuv  it&vtuv  pil^6ftaTa). 

In  their  original  condition  the  elements  are  described  by  Empedodes  as  bein^  all 
mingled  together  and  forming  one  all-including  sphere  (cr^Zpoc;  Aristotle,  foUowing  the 
sense  of  Empedodes,  terms  the  a^po^  the  evdat/ioviaroToc  (fedf.  Met,  ILL  4,  p.  ]  000  b,  3). 
In  this  sphere  love  is  supreme  and  hate  is  powerless.  By  the  gradual  derelopment,  how- 
ever, of  the  influence  of  hate  the  elements  become  separated  and  individual  tbin^  and 
beings  come  into  existence.  When  the  extreme  of  separation  is  reached,  when  hate  alone 
rules  and  love  is  inactive,  individual  existence  disappears  again.  Then  follows  a  period  when 
love  regains  its  power  and  unites  what  was  separated,  while  individual  existences  appear 
anew,  till  at  last,  love  becoming,  as  at  first,  sole  ruler,  individual  things  again  disappear  and 
the  original  condition  is  restored.  The  changes  thus  described  are  then  repeated  in  the 
same  order,  and  continue  without  end  to  follow  each  other  in  periodical  succession.  Cf. 
Arist,  Phys.,  YUl.  I ;  Plat.  (?),  Soph.,  p.  242. 

Of  the  members  of  the  organic  creation,  the  plants  sprang  first  from  the  earth,  while 
the  latter  was  still  in  process  of  development  After  them  came  the  animals,  their  dif- 
ferent parts  having  first  formed  themselves  independently  and  then  been  joined  by  lore ; 
subsequently,  the  ordinary  method  of  reproduction  took  the  place  of  this  original  gpenera- 
tion  (Plutarch,  De  Plac  Fhilos.,  V.  19,  26).  At  first  eyes,  arms,  etc.,  existed  separately; 
as  the  result  of  their  combination  arose  many  monstrosities,  which  perished ;  those  com- 
binations which  were  capable  of  subsisting,  persisted,  and  propagated  themselvea.  Em- 
pedodes, in  Arist,  De  OodOj  III.  2,  and  Simplta,  Comm.  in  De  Ooelo,  f.  144  b: 

Tvftvol  (T  firAaCovro  ppaxioveg  ewide^  ufiuv, 
'Ofifiara  6*  oV  eirXavdro  irtwyrfifovra  furirifuv, 
—  AvTCLp  eirel  Kara  fiei^ov  kfiiaytro  daifiovi  daifiuv^ 
Tavrd  re  avfiiriirreaKov,  bmj  ffwiicvpatv  eKoara, 
'AXM  re  irpog  rote  ffo/Ad  dajvtiuq  i^eyivovro. 

By  the  Salfinve^  the  elements  are  apparently  to  be  understood,  'AZc56ivei'f,  T^fyrrtc,  eta  This 
doctrine  of  Empedodes  is  thus  expressed  by  Aristotle,  Phys,^  II.  8 :  cmov  fikv  ovv  airavra  fjwkpn 
ijairep  nav  il  kvexd  rov  kyivero^  ravra  fikv  kawdif  airb  rav  avrofidrav  av<n6vTa  hrtrifSeUj^  •  boa  6k 
fifj  cirruc^  air6XeT0  xal  airdXXvraiy  KoBdirep  'EfiiredoKX^^  'kkyu  rd  Pai/ytvij  dv6p6irptipa,  to  whidi 
Aristotle  replies,  that  the  organisms  constructed  in  apparent  conformity  to  a  plan,  do  not 
appear  singly,  as  would  be  expected  if  their  origin  were  fortuitous,  but  if  del  ij/u^  M  rd  iroAv. 

Since  tlie  higher  forms  of  life  can  only  arise  out  of  the  lower,  these  latter  must  be 
regarded  as  the  lower  stages,  through  which  the  former  must  pass.  Empedodes  says  {ap. 
Diog.  L.,  Vm.  77): 

'"Hdtf  ydp  iroT*  ry^  yev6fafv  KovpS^  re  nSpif  re 
Bdfrvoq  r*  oiuvdq  rt  mzt  etv  dAi  cAXoirof  i;t^.* 

*  This  doetrine  may  be  compared  with  the  natnnl  pbiloaophy  of  Schilling  and  Oken  and  the  theivy 
of  derivation  as  propounded  by  Lamarck  and  Darwin ;  »ti)1.  according  to  the  latter,  the  profcren  from  lower 
to  higher  In  the  development  of  Bpedes  is  rather  aresnlt  of  successive  differentiations  of  simple  forma*  while 
the  Empedoclean  doctrine  viewa  it  as  resulting  from  the  combination  of  heterogeneous  forms :  but  even 
this  difference  is  only  relative.  Ernst  H&ckel.  an  investigator  who  h.is  adopted  the  theory  of  Darwin  and 
contributed  to  its  ftirther  development,  traces  (in  his  Katwri.  SchbjfHngtctMhidiU,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1870)  the 
"genealogical  tree  of  man^^  from  the  '^monnt^lc^  forms  of  111^  down  through  primitive  animala  of  one  and 
of  many  cells,  rndfate  inftiBoria,  worms,  fishes,  reptiles,  marsnpialia,  apes  and  orang-cutanga,  andlng, 
finally,  with  **  speech-endowed  man." 
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Kmpedodes  explains  the  workings  of  distant  bodies  on  each  other,  and  the  posstbilitj 
of  the  mixture  of  elements,  by  the  hypothesis  of  effluxes  {avopftoai)  proceeding  from  all 
ob|Mts,  and  of  pores  (?rdpo/),  into  which  these  effluxes  enter ;  some  effluxes  are  adapted 
to  specific  pores,  for  which  others  would  be  too  large  or  too  small.  By  this  theory 
Enpedodes  also  accounts  for  sensuous  perception.  In  the  case  of  seeing,  a  twofold 
^Box  takes  place :  on  the  one  hand,  effluxes  pass  from  the  objects  seen  to  the  eye  (Plat, 
JKm.  p.  76;  Arist.,  De  Sensu  et  Sensibih^  c.  2,  p.  438  a,  4:  rale  airoppoiaig  rale  airb  tuv 
ipufihw^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  effluxes  fV'om  its  own  internal  fire  and  water  pass  out 
tbrough  the  pores  of  the  eye  (Emped.  in  Arist.,  p.  437  b,  26  seq. :  "  Delicate  nets  in  the  eye 
recain  the  mass  of  circumambient  water,  bat  the  fire,  wherever  it  extends,  pierces  through, 
as  njs  of  light  pass  through  a  lantern," — in  reply  to  which  Aristotle  [p.  437  b,  13]  objects, 
that  we  ought  then  to  be  able  to  see  in  the  dark).  The  perceived  image  arises  on  the  meeting 
of  the  two  streams.  Light  needs  a  certain  time  in  which  to  come  from  the  sun  to  us 
(iiist,  De  An.,  II.  6 ;  De  Sensu,  c.  6;  Aristotle  controverts  this  theory).  Sounds  arise  in  the 
trumpet-shaped  auditory  passage  on  the  entrance  of  air  in  motion.  The  sensations  of  emfU 
■nd  taste  depend  also  on  the  penetration  of  fine  particles  of  matter  into  the  appropriate  organs 
(insL,  De  Sensu,  c.  2,  4 ;  Theophr.,  De  Senau^  9).  Empedocles  ascribed  sensation  and 
desire  (as  did  also  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus)  to  plants  (Pseudo-Arist,  irepl  tftvruv,  I.  1). 

We  know  each  element  of  things  through  the  corresponding  element  in  ourselves,  or 
lib  bj  like  {^  yi'ixti^  tov  ofioiov  r^  6fioi<^,  Emped.,  op.  Arist.,  De  Anima,  I.  2 ;  Metaph.,  III.  4, 
1000b,  6;  Sext.  Empir.,  Adv.  Math,,  VII.  121,  etc.): 

yaiy  fiev  yap  ydiav  bircyirafiev^  vSart  d*  vdup, 
(U'&kpt  &  a't^ipa  diov,  arap  irvpl  jrvp  aidi^XoVf 
OTopyTj  de  OTopyTjv,  veiKog  6k  re  veiKei  Tivypt^' 
eK  TovTuv  yap  irdvra  irtirfiyaatv  ApjuHrdhrra^ 
Kal  TovToig  <ppoviovat  Koi  ijdovT"  ri&  aviCwrai, 

With  the  philosophemes  peculiar  to  him,  Empedocles  united  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  (but  modified  and  adapted  to  his  system  in  the  sense  above 
indicated)  and  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  Xenophanes  concerning  the  spirituality  of  the 
Deity  (unless  tho  loci  in  which  this  is  affirmed  are  taken,  say,  from  a  work  falsely  attributed 
to  Kmpedodes). 

§  24.  Anaxagoras  of  ClazomensB  (in  Asia-Mioor),  bom  about  500 
B.  c,  reduced  all  origin  and  decay  to  a  process  of  miugling  and  un- 
niingling,  but  assumed  as  ultimate  elements  un  unlimited  number  of 
primitive,  qualitatively  determinate  substances,  which  were  caDed  by 
Mm  seeds  of  things,  by  Aristotle,  elements  consisting  of  homogeneous 
parts,  and  by  later  writers  (employing  a  term  formed  from  the  Aris- 
totelian phraseology)  HoraoeomeriaB.  Originally  there  existed,  accord- 
ing to  Anaxagoras,  an  orderless  mixture  of  these  diminutive  parts : 
"  all  things  were  together."  But  the  divine  mind,  which,  as  the  finest 
among  all  things,  is  simple,  unmixed  and  passionless  reason,  brought 
order  to  them,  and  out  of  chaos  formed  the  world.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  individual  existence,  Anaxagoras  confined  himself,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  the  search  for  mechanical 
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causes,  and  only  fell  back  on  the  gf^ncy  of  the  divine  reason,  i^ben 
he  was  unable  to  recognize  the  presence  of  such  causesr" 

"Eflsentlally  TEe  same  doctrine  of  the  world-ordering  mind  is 
ascribed,  among  earlier  philosophers,  to  Hermotimus  of  Clazomense, 
and  among  the  later,  to  Archelaus  of  Miletus  (or,  according  to 
others,  of  Athens). 

Of  tbe  legends  of  HermoUmns  of  GlazomenM  treat  Frledr.  Aug.  Ctnia,  In  FAlleborn's  BeOriffa  Mir 
Gtachiehte  <Ur  Philoa^  Yol.  IIL,  Art  9, 1798,  repr.  In  Owns'  NackgO.  Werks  (YoL  1 Y. :  /c2«ef»  mcr  Oatek, 
d«r  PKUo%.\  Leipsic,  1809,  pp.  880-892 ;  Ignat  Denxinger,  Dt  HwmoL  IXoMomtnio  commtnt,  Li«g«i  ia2& 

On  Anaxoguras,  cf.  Frledr.  Aug.  Cams,  Dt  Anax.  eoamotheclogias  fonUbwt^  Leipsic,  1797,  aod  in 
Caras'  Ideen  wur  Geteh.  dtr  PhUotu,  Leips.  1809,  pp.  639-762,  Anastagorai  aiM  Klawmena  wnd  win  Zeit- 
ff&ist,  In  F&lleborn's  Beitr.  mtr  Ofch,  dtr  PhiU>»^  Art.  10, 1799,  and  in  Cams'  Jdsen  nw  Guek.  der 
PfMo9^  pp.  895-478;  J.  T.  Bemsen,  Anax.  CIm.,  OdtU  1821 ;  £d.  Bchaabach,  Atum.  ClaM,JiHtgni^  Leipa. 
1827;  Quii.  Schorn,  Anam.  Ola»,  et  DiogenU  AppoUoniatae  fragmenta^  Bonn,  1829;  F.  J.  Clemens, />« 
phUoAophia  Anaaoagorae  Claaomtnii,  Berlin,  ISl^;  Fr.  Breler,  Die  Philoeophis  des  AnaoBagorat  von 
Ktaatmunae  naeh  ArUAoUUt^  Berlin,  1840;  Krtsche,  Fortchungen^  L  pp.  00-68;  0.  M.  Z6Tort,  lH»ert,  aur 
la  vie  ti  la  doctrine  d'Anaxagore^  Paris,  1848;  Franx  Hoffman,  Ueber  die  GoUeeidee  dee  Anateafforatty 
Sotratee,  und  PJaton^  Wftrxbnrg,  1660  C^Qiackwnnsch-Programm''  to  tbe  University  of  Berlin),  c£  Ml- 
chelet,  In  "•  Der  Gedanke;^  Yol.  II.,  No.  1,  pp.  88-44,  and  Hoffmann's  reply  In  Flchte's  Zeiteehrift  JUr 
Ph.  11.  ph.  KriUk^  new  series,  Yol.  40,  1862,  pp.  1-48;  Aug.  Gladlsch,  Anmx  und  die  leraeUten^ 
Leipsic,  1864,  cf.  Oladlsdi  on  Anam.  und  die  alien  leraMten,  in  Nledner*s  Zeitechr.  fOtr  hitAor.  Tktol^ 
1849,  Heft  4,  No.  14;  C.  Alexl,  Anam.  u.  e.  Philoeophie,  naeh  den'Fragmenten  bei  Simplidue  ad  ArUL 
(O.-Pr.X  Nea-Bappin,  1867;  Heinr.  Beckel,  Anax.  doetrlna  de  rebue  animatie  (diss.X  MAQSter,  1866. 

Anazagoras  was  descended  from  a  reputable  family  in  Clazomens.  From  this  dvy  he 
removed  to  Athens.  Here  he  lived  a  long  time  as  the  friend  of  Pericles,  until,  having 
been  accused  of  impiety  on  account  of  his  philosophical  opinions  by  the  political  opponents 
of  the  groat  statesman,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  Lampsacus,  where  be 
is  said  to  have  died  soon  afterward.  The  chronological  data  respecting  him  are  in  part 
discrepant.  The  accusation  took  place,  according  to  Diodorus  (IX.  ^  sq.)  and  Plutarch 
(Pericl.^  c.  38),  in  the  last  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  Allowing 
this  date  to  be  correct,  it  is  inadmissible,  with  K.  F.  Hermann  {De  Philos.  Ionic  aetaUbut, 
Gdtt.  1819,  p.  13  seq.),  to  place  the  birth  of  the  philosopher  in  Olymp.  61.3  (534  B.  a);  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  version  of  ApoUodorus  (op.  Diog.  L.,  II.  7)  is  the  correct  one, 
and  that  Anazagoras  was  born  in  Olymp.  70  (500-496).  If  he  lived  in  all  seventy-two 
years  (as  Diog.,  i&td,  reports),  the  date  of  his  death  must  be  Olymp.  88  (for  which  we 
read  in  Diog.,  78 — ^probably  an  error).  In  Athens  he  is  said  to  have  lived  thirty  years;  the 
statement  referred  (by  Diog.  L.,  II.  7)  to  Demetrius  Phaiereus,  that  he  began  to  plulosophize 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  life  at  Athens,  while  Callias  (Calliades?)  was  archon,  probably 
arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of  tho  report  that  he  began  to  philosophize  while  Callias 
was  archon  at  Athens.  The  statement  of  Aristotle  {Mttaph.^  I.  Z\  that  Anazagoras  was 
prior  to  Empedocles  in  point  of  age,  but  subsequent  in  respect  of  his  (philosophical)  per- 
formances (ry  ith  f/Tuidq  np6repoq^  roi^  6*  ipyot^  varepo^)^  is  probably  to  be  taken  purely 
chronologically,  and  not  as  pointing  to  a  relative  inferiority  or  advance  in  philosophical 
insight  The  difference  of  age  can  not  have  been  great.  Anazagoras  seems  already  to 
have  known  and  to  have  accepted  in  a  modified  form  the  doctrines  of  Empedodes. 

The  written  work  of  Anazagoras  {irepi  ^vaca^)  is  mentioned  by  Plato  (Phacdo^  p.  97) 
and  others. 

In  the  place  of  the  four  elements  of  Empedocles,  Anazagoras  assumes  the  ezistenoft 
of  an  infinite  number  of  elementary  aud  original  substances.     Every  thing  that  has  parts 
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foditstirelj  homogeneous  with  the  whole,  owes  ita  origin,  according  to  Anaxagoras  (as 
reported  hy  Aristotle,  Met,  I.  3),  to  the  coming  together  (airyKpiai^)  of  these  parts  from  the 
itite  of  dispersion  among  other  elements,  in  which  thej  had  existed  from  the  beginning. 
This  combination  of  the  homogeneous  is,  in  his  view,  that  which  really  takes  place  iu  what 
is  called  becoming  or  generation.  Each  primitive  particle  remains  unchanged  bj  this 
process.  In  like  manner,  that  which  is  called  destruction,  is  in  fact  only  separation 
(6MMptffif).  Kvory  thing  whose  parts  are  homogeneous  with  the  whole  (e.  g,,  flesh,  blood, 
bones,  gold,  silver),  Aristotle  calls  in  his  terminology  dfwiofxepi^^  in  opposition  to  the 
hoftomfupi^  {e.  g.,  the  animal,  and,  in  general,  the  organism  as  a  whole),  the  parts  of  whicli 
ire  of  diverse  quality.  The  expression  rd  bfioiofiepi^^  to.  ofioiofiep^  does  not  denote 
originally  the  homogeneous  parts  themselves,  but  the  whole,  whose  parts  are  homo- 
geoeoaa  with  each  other ;  but  it  can  also  be  applied  to  the  parts  themselves  as  smaller 
wholes,  since  in  that  which  has  throughout  the  same  quality  the  parts  of  every  part  must 
be  homogeneous  with  one  another.  In  Metaph,^  I.  3,  Aristotle  calls  the  wholes,  which, 
aooording  to  Anaxagoras,  arise  by  the  mingling  together  of  homogeneous  parts,  Sfiotofiepf/ ; 
in  other  places  he  g^ves  the  same  name  to  the  parts,  e,  g.^De  Coelo^  III.  3 :  flesh  and  bones, 
otc^  consist  f  C  aopdruv  oftoto/upcjv  iravrcw  ifipotofikvijv ;  cf.  De  Otn.  el  Corr.^  I.  1 :  Anax- 
agoras  represents  those  substances  which  have  like  parts,  e.  y.,  bones,  eta,  as  the  ele- 
inentary  substances  {ra  bfioiofizp^  arotxtki  Tidijotv^  oiav  wrrovv  koI  aldpKa  koI  fiveXdi). 
locretias  says  (I.  834  seq.)  that,  according  to  Anaxagoraa,  every  rerum  JiomoeomenOf  e.  y., 
bones,  intestines,  etc,  consists  of  smallest  substances  of  the  same  kind.  The  plural  6/xo<- 
ffiiptuu  is  used  by  later  writers  (e.  g.y  Plut.,  PericL^  c.  4 ;  vwv  airoxplvovra  toq  ofiotofiepeiac) 
to  designate  the  primitive,  ultimate  particles  themselves  (cf.  Sext  Emp.,  Adv.  Math.^  X.  25: 
»  yap  ardftovg  tiiz&vrt^  i)  Sfioioftepeia^  ^  bynov^^  and  Diog.  L.,  II.  8 :  apx^  '''^C  ouotcfiepeiat;), 
Anaxagoras  himself  calls  these  original  constituents  of  things  "  seeds  "  (oTrep^mra),  and  also 
less  precisely  (like  the  objects  which  they  constitute),  "  things  "  {xp^fiara).  But  not  every 
thing  which  appears  to  have  like  parts  is  held  by  Anaxagoras  to  possess  them  indeed.  It  is 
tme  that  Aristotle  in  one  place,  immediately  after  referring  to  Empedocles,  cites  (Jftfl,  I.  3) 
water  and  fire  as  examples  of  substances  of  homogeneous  parts.  But  where  he  expresses 
lumself  more  exactly  concerning  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  (De  Gen.  et  Oorr.^  1. 1 ;  i>e  Coelo^ 
in.  3),  he  says  expressly  that  the  latter  regarded  precisely  those  substances  which  with 
Bmpedodes  passed  for  elementary, — fire,  air,  water,  and  earth, — as  not  internally  homo- 
geneooS)  but  as  compounds  of  numerous  heterogeneous  particles. 

Anaxagoras  finds  the  moving  and  shaping  force  of  the  world  neither  (witli  the  old 
lonians)  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  assumed  as  principle  itself,  nor  (with  Empedocles)  in 
impertonal  psychical  potencies,  like  love  and  hate,  but  in  a  world-ordering  mind  {vovf). 
(Anaxagoras,  ap.  Simplicius,  in  Ar.  Fhya.^  fol.  35  a:  dKoia  ifieXXev  iaeadac  icai  diooia  tfv  nat 
Aooa  vw  ioTt  iuii  oHoia  larai^  Trdvra  SieKdcfiiiae  v6og.)  This  mind  is  distinguished  from  mate- 
rial natures  by  its  simplicity,  independence,  knowledge,  and  supreme  power  over  matter. 
Kveiy  thing  else  is  mixed  with  parts  of  all  other  things  besides  itself,  but  mind  (vdoc)  is 
pure,  unmixed,  and  subject  only  to  itself.  All  minds,  whatever  their  relative  power  or 
station,  are  (qualitatively)  alika  The  mind  is  the  finest  of  things  (Xe7rr(5rarov  ir6vTVP 
XPtf^uv).  Matter,  which  is  inert  and  without  order,  it  brings  into  motion,  and  there- 
of creates  out  of  chaos  the  orderly  world.     There  is  no  fate  (eifiapfjievff)  and  no  chanoe 

In  the  primitive  condition  of  things  the  most  heterogeneous  substances  were,  according 

to  Anaxagoras,  everywhere  intermingled  (Anaxagoras,  ap.  Simplicius,  in  Arist  Fhys.^  fol. 

^b*.  o^fov  v6vTa  xpfif^O'fO'  V^^  aireipa  koI  irXfjOo^  koI  afUKp&npra^  the  first  words  of  the  work 

of  Anaxagoras).    When  matter  had  thus  remained  inert  during  an  indeterminate  period, 
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tbe  Mind  worked  upon  it,  communicating  to  it  motion  and  order  (Arlst.,  Phya.^  Yin.  1,  |>. 
360  b,  24 :  ^l  yap  kiceivoc  \^  Ava^ary6pac]j  S/wv  irdvruv  bvruv  lud  ifpeit/Aivnw  rb»  bitcupaw 
XP^fvav^  KhrffftP  kfjpmtqaai  rdv  vow  niii  Suucpivat). 

The  Mind  first  effected  a  reoobring  motion  at  a  single  point ;  but  eyer-inereasing  masses 
were  gradually  brought  within  the  sphere  of  this  motion,  which  is  still  incessantly  extending 
fittther  and  fhrther  in  the  infinite  realm  of  matter.  As  the  first  consequence  of  this 
reyolying  motion,  the  elementary  contraries,  fire  and  air,  water  and  earth,  were  sepanrted 
fVom  each  other.  But  a  complete  separation  of  dissimilar  and  union  of  similar  elcBients 
was  far  from  being  hereby  attained,  and  it  was  necessary  that  within  each  of  the  maaaeg 
resulting  fh)m  this  first  act,  the  same  process  should  be  repeaited.  By  this  means  alone 
could  things  originate,  having  parts  really  homogeneous,  e.  g^  gold,  blood,  etc  But  eres 
these  consist  not  entirely,  but  only  prevailingly,  of  like  peu*ts.  In  gold,  for  example, 
however  pure  it  may  seem,  there  are,  says  Anazagoras,  not  merely  particles  of  gold,  but 
also  particles  of  other  metals  and  of  all  other  things ;  but  the  denomination  fbUows  the 
predominant  constituent. 

In  the  middle  of  the  world  rests  the  earth,  which  is  shaped  like  a  short  sectioa 
of  a  qyllnder,  and  is  supported  by  the  air.  The  stars  are  material ;  the  moon  is  inhabited 
like  the  earth ;  the  sun  is  a  glowing  mass  of  stone  (f<6dpoc  Stdmpoc,  Diog.  L.,  II.  12),  and 
the  stars  are  of  like  nature.  The  moon  receives  its  light  from  the  sun.  Tbe  sky  ie 
full  of  stones,  which  occasionally  fall  to  the  earth,  when  the  force  of  their  revolving 
motion  is  relaxed;  witness  the  meteor  of  Aegospotomoe  (Diog.  L.,  II.  8-12).  Plants  bav« 
souls ;  they  sorrow  and  rejoice.  Plants  and  animals  owe  their  origin  to  the  fecondatioii 
of  the  earth,  whence  they  sprung,  by  germs  previously  contained  in  the  air  (Theopbraet., 
B*8t.  Plant,  III.  1,  4;  De  Gauais  plantarwfi,  I.  6,  2).  In  our  perception  of  things  by  the 
senses,  like  is  not  known  by  like,  but  by  unlike,  e.  g.^  heat  by  cold,  cold  by  heat;  that 
which  is  eqnally  warm  (etc.)  with  ourselves,  makes  no  impression  on  us.  The  senses 
are  too  weak  to  know  the  truth;  they  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  constitiieata 
of  things  (Anaxagoras,  ap.  Sextus  Bmpir.,  Adv.  Maih.  YII.  90 :  f'lrd  d^vponrro^  avruv  oi 
dwoToi  hofixv  Kpiveof  r&hfikq).  By  the  mind  we  know  the  world  of  external  objects ; 
every  thing  is  known  to  the  divine  reason  (Anax.,  ap,  Simplic.,  tn  Phys.,  f.  33 :  ir^vra  tyvu 
vtfof).    The  highest  satisfaction  is  found  in  the  thinking  knowledge  of  the  universe. 

The  explanation  of  phenomena  sought  by  Anaxagoras  was  essentially  the  genetic  and 
physical ;  he  did  not  investigate  the  nature  of  their  order,  which  he  referred  to  the  vovf. 
For  this  reason  Plato  and  Aristotle  (whom,  in  this  particular,  Ploiinus  follows,  .fi^HMsd, 
I.  4,  7)  charge  that  his  vovf  plays  a  rather  idle  r61e.  Plato,  in  the  Phaedo  (p.  91  aX 
represents  Socrates  as  saying  that  he  had  rejoiced  to  see  the  vcv^  designated  as  cause 
of  the  order  of  the  world,  and  had  supposed  that  as  the  reason  why  every  thing  is 
as  it  is,  the  fitness  of  its  being  so  (the  final  cause)  would  be  pointed  out;  but  tliail 
in  this  expectation  he  had  been  fhlly  deceived,  since  Anaxagoras  specified  only  me- 
chanical causes.  Cf.  Log,^  XII.  967  b.  Aristotle  praises  Anaxagoras  in  view  of  his 
principle ;  in  rising  to  the  conception  of  a  world-ordering  mind,  he  was  like  a  sober  mas 
coming  among  the  drunken ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  make  the  most  of  this  principle,  and 
emi^oyed  the  vovc  only  as  a  mechanical  god  for  a  make-shift,  wherever  the  knowledge  of 
natural  causes  failed  him  (Metaph.^  I.  4).  If,  now,  another  thinker  directed  Me  attentsm 
only  to  that  which  the  vovc  reaUy  was  for  Anaxagoras,  not  to  the  foord  and  the  postMe 
content  of  the  concept,  he  must  consider  a  vobc  as  cause  of  motion  and  dtetkiei  from  mate- 
rial objects,  to  be  unnecessary  (fc^lowing  a  line  of  thought  similar  to  that  of  Laplace  asd 
others,  in  modem  tfanes,  who  ridicule  the  '*God"  of  the  earlier  astrenomers,  as  only 
" slsnding  upon  one  side  and  giving  things  a  posh").    Soeh  a-phUosopher  wsttM  neoes- 
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Arilj'deesB  it  a  m<>re  sdentiflc  prto^&are  to  reject  the  dualism  of  Anazagofas,  and  find  in 
thiii^  themaelTes  the  sufficient  causes  of  their  motions.  It  is  thus  that  the  doctrine  of 
Democritas  stands  contrasted  with  the  doctrine  of  Anazagoras.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ooDoeption  of  the  verve  might  occasion  a  real  investigation  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  consc- 
qseotlj  conduct  beyond  mere  oosmologj.  In  this  way,  though  not  till  a  later  period,  the 
ABazagorean  principle  continued  to  exert  an  influence,  not  so  much,  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Sophists,  as,  rather,  in  those  of  Socrates  and  his  oontinuators. 

Of  Hermotimus,  Aristotle  says  (Metaph^f  L  3)  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  world- 
ordering  mind  was  ascribed  to  him;  but  that  nothing  certain  or  precise  was  known 
b  regflxd  to  his  doctrine.  Later  writers  repeat  many  miraculous  legends  concerning 
the  man.  Probably  he  belongs  to  the  ancient  'Hheologians "  or  cosmogonists.  (See 
above,  p.  26.) 

Ardielaus,  the  most  important  among  the  disciples  of  Anazagoras,  appears  to  have 
laterpreted  the  original  medley  of  all  substances  as  equivalent  to  air,  and  to  have  toUed 
down  the  antithesis  between  mind  and  matter,  thus  receding  again  nearer  to  the  older 
lame  natenl  philosophy,  and  in  this  respect  occupying  a  position  relative  to  Anazagoras 
similar  to  tint  of  his  contemporary,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  (mentioDed  above,  g  14,  pp; 
3f  and  38).  The  doctrine  that  right  and  wrong  are  not  natural  distinctions  (^voei),  but 
depend  on  human  institution,  is  ascribed  to  Archelaus. 

Another  disciple  of  Anazagoras,  Ifetrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  interpreted  the  Homeric 
poems* allegorically;  by  Zeus  the  vov^  was  to  be  understood,  by  Athene  art  (rix^). 

The  Use  verses,  in  which  Euripides  (op.  Clem.  Alez.,  Strom.^  lY.  26,  §  157),  with  un- 
mistakaUe  referenee  to  Anazagoras,  sings  the  praises  of  the  investigator,  may  here  be 
dtedi 

'OX01OC  bcTtc  TTTf  ioTopla^ 

kax^  fi6drfotVj  ft^  iroXtrciv 

hrl  mjfwoijva^^  ptfii*  elc  CLilmv^ 

np&^etc  dpfUjVj 

a2X  aBavarov  KoBopuv  ^ixreoc 

isAgfuv  ay^pUj  ri^  re  owianf 

KcH  birim  KoX  tmo^' 

Toic  Totofrroic  ovdiiroT*  alexp^ 

ifxyuv  fuXtnjfia  irpoffi^eL 

§  25.  Leticippxis  of  Abdera  (or  Miletas,  or  Elea)  and  DemocritnB 
of  Abdera,  the  latter,  according  to  his  own  Btatement,  forty  jeart 
younger  than  Anazagoras,  were  the  founders  of  the  Atomistic  phi- 
losophy. These  philosophers  posit,  as  principles  of  things,  the  -ftj]!" 
and  the  "void^'  which  they  identify  respectively  with  being  and  non- 
being  or  something  and  nothing,  thejattw,  iVLWfill,^  th^  former. 
iving^  existence.  They  characterize  the  "  full "  more  particularly,  ^ 
as  consmifig  of  indivisible,  primitive  particles  of  matter,  or  atoms, 
^hich  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  not  by  their  intrinsic 
qualities,  but  only  geometrically,  by  their  form,  position,  and  arrange- 
ment. Fire  and  the  eoul  are  composed  of  round  atoms.  Sensation 
is  due  to  material  images,  which  come  from  objects  and  reach  the  soiil' 
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through  the  senses.     The  ethical  end  of  man  is  happiness,  which  is 
attained  through  justice  and  culture. 

Of  DemoerltQs  treat  Sehlelannftcher,  Utlbw  dot  VertHAnim  dtr  Bckrytmd^  DmnobHi  hH  JHog.  L. 
<IX  46  teqaX  read  Jan.  9, 1815,  and  printed  In  bis  SSmmtk  Werke^  8d  div.,  VoL  8,  pp.  MS-4)0&:  Geffer^ 
Quaeet  Dem,^  G5tt.  1S29 ;  J.  F.  W.  Barehard,  DemocriH  phUowphiat  ds  ««ii«iMw  fragmmtCL,  Mladen, 
1880 ;  Fragmente  der  Moral  dtt  Ahderitmt  Dwnokritm^  Minden,  1884 ;  Papenoordt,  De  atomieormn.  doc- 
trina^  Berlin,  1832;  HVid.  Helmsoeth.  Democriti  de  anima  doeirina^  Bonn,  1886;  Krlache,  FonehwkgmK 
I.  pp.  142-108;  Frld.  Gull.  Ang.  Mullach,  QuauUonmn.  Pemoeritearwn  tpee.  I-II.,  Berlin,  1885^42;  Dmno- 
eriti  operum  /ragtn&nia  coll.,  r«<x,  vertU^  eeeplic.  ae  dt  phUo9ophi  viia^  9eripti§  et  plaMis  ^sommun- 
tatMMi^  Berlin,  1848;  Fragm,ph,  Or^  I.  p.  880  aeq.;  B.  ten  Brink,  JiMcdofa  Bpicharml,  DmMcriti,  ele^ 
In  the  Phtioloffm,  YL  1851,  p.  677  seq. ;  DemoeriU  de  m  ip$o  iesUmonia,  ib,  p.  688  aaq.,  Y lU  1863,  p.  864 
aeq. ;  Dtmoeriti  Uber  mpH  avBpAww  ^vomk,  ibid,  YIU,  1858,  p.  414  seq. ;  Ed.  Johnson,  J>«r  SmwalUmuu 
d—  Dtmokrit  (0.-JPr.\  Plaaen,  1868. 

Of  the  age  of  Leudppus  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life  little  is  definitely  known;  it  is 
also  uncertain  whether  he  wrote  any  thing  himself  or  whether  Aristotle  and  others  drew 
their  information  concerning  his  opinions  from  the  writings  of  his  pupil  Democritutf. 
Aristotle  commonly  names  him  in  connection  with  Democritus.  The  statement  (Diog.  L, 
IX  30),  that  he  heard  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  receiyes  confirmation  from  the  character  of  hifl 
doctrine.  That  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  were  largely  derived  from  the  Eleatics  is 
also  testified  by  Aristotle,  De  Gen.  ei  Corr.^  1.  8,  326  a,  26. 

Democritus  of  Abdera^  in  his  work  fUKpbg  LtdKoofio^^  said  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IX.  41) 
that  he  wrote  this  work  730  years  after  the  capture  of  Truy,  and  that  he  was  forty  years 
younger  than  Anazagoras.  He  must,  according  to  the  latter  statement,  have  been  bom 
about  460  b.  c,  with  which  date  agrees  the  statement  of  Apollodorus  {ap.  Diog.  L.,  ibid.), 
that  he  was  bom  01.  80 ;  according  to  Thrasyllus  (ibid.),  OL  "it.S  =  470  b.  c;  but  for  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Troy  Democritus  appears  to  have  assumed,  instead  of  1184,  the 
year  1150,  whence  we  derive,  as  tlie  date  of  the  composition  of  tlie  work  named,  the  year 
420  B.  c.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  great  age  (ninety  years  old ;  according  to  others, 
one  hundred,  or  even  more).  Desire  for  knowledge  led  him  to  undertake  extended  jour- 
neys, Egypt  and  the  Orient  being  among  the  places  visited  by  him.  Plato  never  mentions 
him,  and  speaks  only  with  contempt  of  the  materialistic  doctrine.  Plato  desired,  according 
to  the  narrative  of  Aristoxenus,  the  Aristotelian  (in  his  laropuca  vnofjcviffiara,  see  Diog.  L., 
IX.  40),  that  the  writings  of  Democritus  should  be  burned,  but  was  convinced  by  the 
Pythagoreans  Amyclas  and  Clinias,  of  the  uselessness  of  such  a  proceeding,  since  the 
books  were  already  widely  circulated.     Aristotle  speaks  of  Democritus  with  respect. 

Democritus  wrote  numerous  works,  among  which  the  fiiyaq  AidtaxTfiog  was  the  most 
celebrated.  His  style  is  greatly  praised  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Dionysius,  for  its  clear- 
ness and  elevation. 

The  Atomistic  system  was  urged  by  Democritus,  who  perfected  it  and  raised  It  to  an 
acknowledged  position,  in  opposition  to  the  Anaxagorean  (in  the  sense  indicated  above,  at 
the  end  of  §  24).  The  relation  between  Leucippua  and  Anaxagoras  is  uncertain.  Since 
Democritus  is  called  by  Aristotle  (MttapJi.^  I.  4)  an  hdipoq  (an  intimate  companion  and 
disciple)  of  I^eucippus,  the  difibrence  between  their  ages  can  hardly  have  amounted  to  forty 
years,  so  that  Leucippus  must  have  been  younger  than  Anaxagoras.  If  Anaxagoras  did 
not  make  himself  known  by  his  philosophical  productions  in  early  life,  it  may  be  that 
Leucippus  (who  appears  to  be  immediately  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides  by 
his  polemic  against  it)  preceded  him  in  this  respect ;  yet  this  is  not  very  probable,  and  can 
by  no  means  be  concluded  from  certain  passages  of  Anaxagoras,  in  which  he  combats 
^pinions  (in  particular  the  hypothesis  of  empty  inter-atomic  spaces)  that  are^  it  is  true, 
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found  in  the  writings  of  the  Atomists,  but  had  already  been  propounded  by  earlier  philos- 
ophers (especially  by  Pythagoreans),  and  had  also  been,  in  part,  combated  by  Parmenides 
and  JSmpedocles.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty  respecting  Leucippus  and  of  the  undoubted 
reference  whidi  Democritus  constantly  makes  to  Anaxagoras,  we  place  the  exposition  of 
the  Atomistic  system  immediately  after  that  of  the  Anaxagorean.  Besides,  the  nature  of 
the  doctrine  of  Homoeomerise,  which  is  a  sort  of  qualitative  Atomism,  places  it  in  the 
middle  between  the  four  qualitatively  different  elements  of  Empedocles  and  the  reduction 
by  Leudppus  and  Democritus  of  all  apparent  qualitative  diversity  to  the  merely  formal  > 
diversity  of  an  infinite  number  of  atoms. 

In  his  account  of  the  principles  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Metaphysica,  Aristotle  says  (c.  4) :  *'  Leucippus  and  his  associate,  Democritus,  assume  as  . 
elements  the  fuJil  (ir^^pe^^  orepedv,  vaordv)  and  the  void  (Kev6vj  fiav&v).  The  former  they 
term  being  (6v),  the  latter,  non-being  (juj  hv) ;  hence  they  assert,  further,  that  non-being 
exists  as  well  as  being."  According  to  another  account  (Plutarch.,  Adv.  Chly  4),  Demoo' 
ritus  expressed  himself  thus:  fi^  fiaTJjyv  to  6tv  fi  rd  fiTjdev  elvat  (''Thing  is  not  more  real 
than  no-thing  "),  expressing  by  the  singularly  constructed  word,  deVy  something  ("  thing "). 
The  number  of  things  in  being  (atoms)  is  infinitely  g^eat  Each  of  them  is  indivisible 
(arofiov).  Between  them  is  empty  space.  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  empty  space, 
Democritus  alleged,  according  to  Aristotle  {Phya.,  lY.  G),  the  following  grounds :  1.  Motion 
requires  a  vacuum ;  for  that  which  is  full  can  receive  nothing  else  into  itself;  2.  Rarefac- 
tion and  condensation  are  impossible  without  the  existence  of  empty  intervals  of  space ; 
3.  Organic  growth  depends  on  the  penetration  of  nutriment  into  the  vacant  spaces  of 
bodies;  4.  The  amount  of  water  which  can  be  poured  into  a  vessel  filled  with  ashes, 
although  less  than  the  vessel  would  contain  if  empty,  is  not  just  so  much  less  as  the  space 
amounts  to,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ashes ;  hence  the  one  must  in  part  enter  into  the 
vacant  interstices  of  the  other. 

The  atoms  differ  (according  to  Arist.,  Metaph,,  I.  4)  in  the  three  particulars  of  shape 
{oxnf^f  called  ftvoftdg  by  the  Atomists  themselves,  according  to  Aristotle),  order  (r&^iCt  <>fi 
in  the  language  of  the  Atomists,  6uidtry^\  and  position  {Oiot^^  Atomistic  rp&ir^).  As  an 
example  of  difference  in  shape,  Aristotle  cites  the  Greek  characters  A  and  N,  of  order  or 
sequence  AN  and  NA,  and  of  the  difference  of  position  Z  and  N.  As  being  essentially 
diaracterized  by  their  shape,  Democritus  seems  to  have  called  the  atoms  also  Idia^  and 
ox^fMTa  (Arist.,  Phys.^  III.  4 ;  Plut.,  Adv.  Col,  8 ;  Hesych.,  s.  v.  iSia).  These  differences  are 
sufficient,  according  to  the  Atomists,  to  explain  the  whole  circle  of  phenomena ;  are  not  the 
same  Letters  employed  in  the  composition  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  (Arist.,  De  Gen.  et  Corr., 
I.  2)  7  The  magnitude  of  the  atoms  is  diverse.  The  weight  of  each  atom  corresponds 
with  its  magnitude. 

The  cause  of  tho  atoms  is  not  to  be  asked  after,  for  they  are  eternal,  and  hence  uncaused 
(Arist.,  Phjfa.,  VIII.  1,  p.  252  a,  36:  ^fidKpiroc  tov  ael  ovk  a^uu  apx^  (irrelv),  (It  was 
probably  not  the  Atomists  themselves,  but  later  philosophers,  who  first  hypostasized  this 
very  absence  of  a  cause  into  a  species  of  cause  or  efficient  nature,  rd  avTdfiaTav.) 

Democritus  is  said  also  to  have  declared  the  motion  of  the  atoms  to  be  primordial  and 
eternal.  But  with  this  statement  we  find  united  the  other,  that  the  weight  of  the  larger 
atoms  urged  them  downward  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  by  which  means  the  smaller 
and  lighter  ones  were  forced  upward,  while  through  their  collision  with  the  descending 
atoms  lateral  movements  were  also  produced.  In  this  way  arose  a  rotatory  motion  (<^<vj7), 
which,  extending  farther  and  farther,  occasioned  the  formation  of  worlds.  In  this  process 
homogeneous  elements  came  together  (not  in  consequence  of  the  agency  of  *'love"  aad 
''hate,"  or  an  all-ruling  '^  Mind,"  but)  in  obedience  to  natural  necessi^,  in  virtue  of  which 
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tjhings  of  like  weight  and  shape  must  oQme  to  the  same  places,  jqst  as  we  obeenre  in  th* 
winnowing  of  grain.  Hanj  atoms  haying  become  permanency  .united  in  the  course  of  their 
revolutions,  larger  composite  bodies  and  whole  worlds  came  into  existence. 

The  earth  was  originally  in  motion,  and  continued  thus,  while  it  was  yet  snuJl  •nd 
light ;  but  gradually  it  came  to  rest.  Org^anized  beings  arose  from  the  moist  earth.  Tha 
soul  consists  of  fine,  smooth,  and  round  atoms,  which  are  also  atoms  of  fire.  Such  atomB 
|are  distributed  throughout  the  whole  body,  but  in  particular  organs  they  oxerdse  par- 
ticular functions.  The  brain  is  the  seat  of  thought,  the  heart,  of  anger,  the  liver,  of  dfiBira. 
When  we  draw  in  the  breath  we  inhale  soul-atoms  from  the  air ;  in  the  expiratioii  of 
breath  we  exhale  such  atoms  into  the  air,  and  life  lasts  as  long  as  this  double  proooss  is 
continued. 

Sensuous  perception  is  explained  by  effluxes  of  atoms  i^om  the  things  perceiTad, 
whereby  images  (rMuAa)  are  produced,  which  strike  our  senses.  Throiigh  such  tldittXa^ 
njB  pemocritus,  even  the  gods  manifest  themselves  to  us.  Perception  is  not  whoUy 
veracious;  it  transforms  the  impressions  received.  The  atoms  are  invisible  on  <"^^nnt^ 
of  their  smallness  (only  excepting,  perhaps,  those  which  come  from  the  sun).  Atoms  and 
vacCiity  are  all  that  exists  in  reality;  qualitative  differences  exist  only  far  tu^  in  tha 
sensuous  phenomenon  (N<$/<v  yXvidt  koX  vdfiu  wutpdv^  v6fjUf>  0epfi6i\  vofUf)  yjrvxpiv,  v6fi^  XP^  ' 
ere^  6e  arofxa  koI  xevdv,  Democritus,  (xp.  Sext.  Empir.,  Adv.  Jlath.,  VIL  135).  The  asser- 
tion of  Democritus  {ap,  Diog.  L.,  IX.  72),  that  in  reality  we  know  nothing,  etc  (trey  6i 
Mkv  idfjiev,  iv  fiv^^  yap  ^  aX^tta^  must,  as  employed  by  him,  probably  be  restricted  to 
the  cose  of  sensuous  phenomena;  for  in  view  of  the  assurance  with  which  Demooritua 
professes  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  this  skeptical  utterance  can  not.be  supposed  to  bear  upon 
,that  doctrine  itself.  Democritus  (according  to  Sext.  Empir.,  Adv.  Math,,  VIL  138)  also 
expressly  distinguished  from  sensuous  perception,  which  he  called  obscure  knowledge 
{aKOTijj\  the  genuine  knowledge  (yvi^iv)  acquired  by  the  understanding  through  investiga- 
tion. That  kind  of  philosophical  tliinking  by  which  Democritus  went  beyond  the  results  of 
sensuous  perception  and  recognized  in  the  atoms  the  reality  of  things,  was  not  made  by 
him  itself  a  subject  of  philosophical  reflection,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  thinking  is 
effected  was  left  by  him  without  special  explanation ;  it  is  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
following  period  (with  the  earliest  among  whom  Democritus  was  indeed  contemporaneous) 
that  reflection  concerning  the  nature  of  thought  itself  begins.  Yet  it  foHows  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Democritus  that  thought  can  not  be  independent  of  sensation  or 
the  vovc  of  the  V^;r^,  and  this  inference  was  expressly  drawn  hy  Democritus  (Gtc.,  De  Fm., 
I.  6;  Plut,  De  PL  Fhihs.,  IV.  8;  cf.  Ari^t.,  De  Ail,  III.  Z).  The  only  expression  whi«h 
Democritus  appears  to  have  given  to  his  views  concerning  the  origin  of  true  knowledge,  is 
that  implied  in  the  principle  which  he  enounced  in  agreement  with  Anaxagoras,  that  we 
should  proceed  in  our  inferences  from  phenomena  (^vdpuva)  to  tlie  unknown  {a&^fka,  see 
Bext.  Empir.,  Adc.  M'Uh.,  VIL  140).  and  in  his  doctrine  that  thought  axisea  when  tl^ 
motions  of  the  soul  are  *^  symmetrical  ^  (Theophr.,  IM  Senmt,  68). 

The  soul  is  the  noblest  part  of  man ;  he  who  loves  its  goods,  loves  what  is  moat  divine. 
He  who  loves  the  goods  of  the  body,  which  is  the  tent  of  the  soul,  loves  the  merely  human. 
The  highest  good  is  happiness  {evtaru,  evOvfua,  arapa^ia,  oBckfi^ia),  This  is  attained  by 
avoiding  extremes  and  observing  the  limits  fixed  by  nature  (/ttrpi&niTi  ripn^vog  mi  fiUm 
^vfifierpiy).  Not  external  goods  secure  happiness ;  its  seat  is  the  soul  {evdaiftpvof  infXK 
Kol  KoxodaifMvijf  ovK  iv  PooK^^taai  oUiei  aits'  tv  Xfl^^V*  i^?A  ^  oitaiT^puiv  6aiftovoc),  Kot 
the  act  as  such,  but  the  will,  determines  moral  character  (ayaddv  ov  rd  /u^  oduUetv,  aXld 
TO  fjofdi  idiMor — x^P*^"^  ^^^  ^  pXhruv  irpdc  n^  aftoifi^,  oAA*  6  ti  6pgv  Kpo^pofthnt)- 
The  highest  satisfaction  comes  from  knowledge  (Euseb.,  iV.  ^.,  XIV.  27,  3 ;  A^fipdurof 
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^leyt  fio/bXet^at  fta^Xov  fdav  tvptSv  ainoXoyiav,  ^  rijy  Uspoiw  ol  pauiXtiav  yevioBai).  The 
ooaiitly  of  the  wise  and  good  is  the  whole  world  (avdpl  ao^  vdaa  77  Par^  *  V^;r7C  y^ 
ayad^  varplg  6  ^vfivac  K&Ofioq), 

In  the  ethical  theorems  of  Democritnn,  fta  alBO  in  those  which  relate  to  the  difference 
between  objectivo  reality  and  our  subjective  apprehension  of  it,  and  which  belong  to  the 
theorj  of  cognition,  the  tendency  to  overstep  the  limits  of  cosmology  becomes  manifest — * 
tendency  not  wanting  to  any  of  the  older  philosophers  and  peculiarly  natural  in  those 
,  standing  on  the  borders  of  the  first  period.  Democritus,  the  contemporary  of  Socrates»  but 
younger  than  he,  went  considerably  farther  in  this  direction  than  Anazagoras  or  any 
other  of  Uie  earlier  thinkers. 

The  first  disciples  and  successors  of  Democritus  (among  whom  Metrodorus  of  Chios  iA 
the  moat  important)  seem  to  have  emphasized  more  strongly  and  developed  to  a  greater 
aztent  the  skeptical,  elements,  which  were  contained  more  particularly  in  his  doctrine 
ef  lensaona  perception. 


Sboond  (Pbevailinolt  Anthropological)  Pbeiod  of  Gbbek 

Philobophy. 

FROM  TEffi  SOPfflSTS  TO  THE   STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  AND 

SKEPTICS. 

§  26.  To  tho  Second  Period  of  Greek  Philosophy  belong,  1)  the 
Sophists,  2)  Socrates,  the  imperfect  disciples  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and* 
Aristotle,  3)  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Skeptics.  The  Sophists,  as 
Bpecnlators,  regard  mainly  the  phenomena  of  perception,  represen- 
tation, and  desire.  Socrates  considers  principally  the  phenomena 
and  lawB  of  logical  thinking  and  moral  willing,  and  thus  recognizes 
the  essential  relation  of  man,  the  thinking  subject,  to  the  objective 
world ;  the  more  precise  investigation  of  this  relation  is  undertaken 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  also  redirect  attention  to  physical  phi- 
losophy, and*  who  (as  regards  their  political  and  ethical  doctrines) 
regard  man  as  essentially  a  social  being,  or  the  individual  as  an  essen- 
tial and  a  natural  part  of  the  body  politic.  The  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans, while  indeed  laying  more  stress  upon  the  independence  of  the 
individual,  leave  him  nevertheless  subject  to  norms  of  thought  and 
will  having  universal  validity.  Finally,  Skepticism,  which  likewise 
seeks  its  end  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  subject, 
prepares  the  way  for  a  new  period,  through  the  dissolution  of  alJ 
existing  systems. 


c 
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The  ethieftl  and  reli||;loa8  utienuiceB  of  the  poets,  historUna,  ete^  of  thU  period  oont*in  phlloeophicsl 
mfttter,  bat  not  in  philosophical  form,  and  the  expoeition  of  them  must  be  left  to  the  blstorUne  of  literature 
and  of  human  cnltare  in  its  more  general  development 

In  this  period  Athens  became  the  oenter  of  Hellenic  culture  and,  especially,  of  Hellenic 
philosophy.  Pericles  (in  Thucyd.,  11.  41)  describes  Athens  as  a  school  of  civilization  for 
Greece.  In  the  Platonic  dialogue  Protagoras  (p.  337  d),  the  Sophist,  Hippias  of  EI  is,  terms 
Athens  "the  Piytaneum  of  llic  wisdom  of  Hellas."  Isocrates  says  (Panegyr.^  50);  "  the 
Athenian  state  has  caused  the  name  Hellenes  to  become  suggestive  rather  of  intellectual 
culture  than  of  historical  descent"  The  susceptibility  of  the  Athenians  for  art  and 
science,  their  disposition  for  philosophical  reflection,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of 
the  philosophical  schools  at  Athens,  are  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the  historic 
connections  of  the  second  period  of  Greek  philosophy. 

§  27.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Sophists  the  transition  was  e£Eected 
from  philosophy  as  cosmology  to  philosophy  as  concerning  itself  \vith 
the  thinking  and  willing  subject.  Yet  the  reflection  of  the  Sophists 
extended  only  to  tlie  recognition  of  the  subject  in  his  immediate 
individual  character,  and  was  incompetent,  therefore,  to  establish  on 
a  scientific  basis  tlie  theory  of  cognition  and  science  of  morals,  for 
which  it  prepared  the  way.  The  chief  representatives  of  this  ten- 
dency  were  Protagoras  the  Individualist,  Gorgias  the  Nihilist,  Hippias 
thePoljmathist,and  Prodicus  the  Moralist.  These  men  were  followed 
by  a  younger  generation  of  Sophists,  who  perverted  the  philosophi- 
cal principle  of  subjectivism  more  and  more,  till  it  ended  in  mere 
frivolity. 

• 

On  the  SophSatfl,  compare — in  addition  to  tho  several  chapters  which  treat  of  them  in  the  aboTe> 
dted  works  of  HegeU  Brandts,  Zeller,  and  others,  and  In  Grote's  HiUory  qf  Greece  (V  III.  ppi  474-4MiX  and 
K.  F.  Hermann^s  Geeeh.  «.  SytiL  der  Platon.'  PhUonopkie  (pp.  179  seq.  and  296  seq.)— In  partiealar,  the 
following  works :  Jac  Geel,  Ifistaria  critica  sophUtarum^  qui  Socratie  attate  Athettiejloruerunt  in  the 
JTofM  acta  liU.  eocUL  Rkeno-TrajecUnae^  p.  IL,  Utr.  1S28;  Ilcrm.  Roller,  Die  griechieehen  Sophieiett$m 
Satratee'  vnd  PUUo'e  Zeit  and  ihr  Mf\/lues  avf  BertdteamkHt  tmd  Philoeopkie^  Stuttg.  1888;  W.  Q. 
F.  Boseher,  De  hietoricae  docirinae  apud  eopfiistaa  mt^oree  veeUgiie^  GOtt  1888;  W.  Baumhaner, 
Quam  ifim  aophistae  habuerint  Athenis  ad  aeiatie  euae  dieeiplinam^  moree  ae  atudia  inunvtanda^ 
Utrecht,  1844;  H.  Schildener,  Die  JSophieten,  in  Jahn's  Jrchiv /Ur  PhiioL,  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  885  aeq. 
1851 ;  Joh.  Frei,  Beitrage  mur  GeaeMchU  der  griechischen  Sophiatik.  In  the  Rheiii.  Mv.  /.  Ih^  new 
series,  VII.  1850,  pp.  527-554,  and  VIII.  1858,  pp.  263-279;  A.  J.  Vitrlnga,  De  eophintamm  Hch4>lie.  quae 
Socratie  aetate  Athenie  Jloruerunt^  in:  Mnemoej/ne,  II.  1858,  pp.  228-287;  Valat,  Euai  hietorique  em- 
lee  eophieiee  greee,  in  VJnweHgaUur^  Paris,  1869,  Sept,  pp.  257-267,  Nov.,  pp.  821-^  Dec,  pp.  868-861 ; 
Theod.  Gompen,  Die  griecK.  SopMeUn^  In  the  Deuteoke  Jahrb^  Vol.  VII.,  Berl.  1868;  N.  Weckldn,  DU 
SopMeten  vnd  die  SophieUk  naeh  den  Angahen  Plato^e,  WOnbnig,  1865;  Martin  Schanx,  Deiirdge  avr 
fforeokraUeehen  PhUoeophU  aue  Plato,  I.  Heft.*  Die  Sophisten,  Gdttlngen,  1867 ;  Miillaeh,  Fragmmtta 
Ph.  Graec,  II.,  1 867,  p.  LVIIL  seq.,  and  '*  Sophietarum  Fragm.;^  ibid,  p.  180  seq. ;  H.  Siebeck,  Dae  Problem 
dee  Wieeene  bH  Sotraiee  vnd  der  Sophidik,  Halle,  1870. 

The  Sophists  are  historically  of  importance  not  only  as  rhetoricians,  grammarians,  and 
diffasers  of  various  forms  of  positive  knowledge,  but  also  (as,  in  particular,  Hegel  has 
shown)  as  representatives  of  a  relatively  legitimate  philosophical  stand-point.  Their  philo- 
sophical reflection  centered  in  man,  was  subjective  rather  than  objective  in  direction,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  ethics  and  logic.    That  the  Sophists  should  turn  their  attention 
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primarily  to  the  natural  basia  and  condition  of  thought  and  will  alone,  t*.  e.,  to  perception 
and  opinion,  to  sensuous  pleasure  and  individual  desire  and  will,  was  natural  and  neces- 
auy;  their  error  consisted  in  treating  this  natural  basis,  beyond  which  their  reflectiye  obser- 
Tation  did  not  extend,  as  comprehending  all  the  subjective  powers  and  data,  and  in  ignoring 
or  misapprehending  tlie  higher.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  thejdoctrine  of  the  Sophists 
marks  a  progpress  in  philosophical  thought.  The  sensualistic  subjectivism  of  Protagoras  is 
in  one  respect  superior  to  the  philosophical  thinking  of  Parmenides;  for  the  latter  is  only- 
concerned  with  being  in  general,  not  (or  at  least  only  incidentally)  with  perception  and 
thought  themselves.  The  sensualism  of  the  Sophists  is  not  itself  sensuous  perception, 
but,  essentially,  reflective  thinking  concerning  perception  and  opinion,  and  consequently 
the  next  step  to  that  speculation  concerning  thought  as  such,  which  was  instituted  by 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Without  those  "Sophists,"  these  "philosophers"  could 
not  have  become  what  they  did  become.  In  considering  the  judgments  expressed  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Sophists,  not  ocly  should  the  great 
difference  be  borne  in  mind  between  the  earlier  and  later  generations  of  Sophists,  but  also 
the  nature  of  the  standard  by  which  these  philosophers  judged  them.  Measured  by  the 
ideal  principles  of  Plato,  the  thinking  and  the  character  of  the  Sophists  appear  reprehen- 
sible ;  but  they  were  not  opposed  in  principle  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  times 
(the  Sophists,  as  Plat.,  Rep.^  493,  says,  taught  ra  tuv  ito^^mv  ddyfmra)^  although  many 
of  the  Sophists  disputed  in  certain  respects  the  authority  of  tradition.  The  Sophists, 
who  cultivated  chiefly  rhetoric  and  much  more  rarely  the  pseudo-dialectical  science  of  dis- 
pute ("  Eristic"),  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  dialectical  destruction  of  naive,  traditional 
convictions.  It  was  (as  Grote  correctly  remarks)  Socrates  and  his  pupils,  who  first  com- 
pleted this  work  of  destruction  and  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  furnish  a  positive 
subetitute  for  what  was  destroyed. 

If  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists  were  only  eriHciemy  and  had  only  accomplished  the  sub- 
version of  cosmological  philosophy,  we  should  be  obliged  to  include  it  (as  Zoller  and  others 
do)  in  the  first  period.  But  since  it  is  essentially  characterized  by  reflection  on  certain 
phases  of  subjective  life,  it  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  second  period,  Even  Zeller, 
who  places  it  m  the  first,  admits  {Ph,  d.  Gr.,  II.  1,  2d  ed.  p.  129 ;  of.  also  I.  p.  725)  that 
"the  Sophists  first  conducted  philosophy  from  objective  investigation  to  ethics  and  dia- 
lectic, and  transferred  thought  to  subjective  ground." 

The  essential  point  in  which  the  Sophists  wore  innovators  was  this :  that  they  intro- 
duced a  new  kind  of  instruction,  not  in  any  special  department,  as  music  or  gymnastics, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a  certain  universality  of  culture,  a  culture  which 
should  embrace  all  the  interests  of  life  and  which,  in  particular,  should  provide  the 
recipients  of  it  with  political  intelligence :  that,  further,  this  instruction  was  founded  on 
speculations  concerning  the  nature  of  human  volition  and  thought,  and  that  by  it,  rather 
than  by  tradition  or  common  opinion,  they  caused  the  views  and  practices  of  the  citizens 
to  lie  determined.  This  new  branch  of  instruction  was  by  no  means  given  up  by  Socrates 
and  his  disciples;  it  was  only  expanded  and  developed  by  them  in  another  and  more  pro-/ 
found  manner,  so  that,  with  all  their  opposition  to  the  Sophists,  they  nevertheless  stand 
wit^  them  on  the  common  ground  of  subjective  philosophical  speculation  (cf.  Plutarch's 
£V<  of  Themiaioelesy  chap.  2). 

§  28.  Protagoras  of  Abdera  (bom  about  490),  who  figured  as 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  numerous  Greek  cities,  especially  at  Athens, 
ai^d  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  although  considerably  older  than 
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he,  transferred  and  applied  the  doctrijoe  of  Heraolitus  respeotuig  tlte 
eternal  flax  of  all  things  to  the  knowing  subject,  and  asserted :  Man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,  of  things  that  are,  that  they  are,  of  things 
that  are  not,  that  they  are  not.  Just  as  each  thing  appears  to  each 
man,  so  is  it  for  him.  All  truth  is  relative.  The  exist^ice  of  the 
gods  is  uncertain. 

On  Pk-otagoTM  a1oo«,  of.  G«lit,  />#  Prctagora,  SopMata^  Gieiaen,  1827 ;  Leo&h.  SpengeU  2>0  Prdagora^ 
rfutore  ^jtuqus  toHpiU,  in  his  Svyayuy^  nx^y*  Stiitt^.  1828,  p.  52  seq. ;  Ludw.  Ferd.  Herbst,  Protoffortui' 
Ltben  ui^d  SophiMk  aut  den  Quell&n  ntsammenge$t€lU^  in  PhiioL-hUt.  Stvdian,,  ed.  bj  Petersen,  1st 
part,  Hamb.  1882,  p.  88  seq. ;  Krlsche,  F(yr9ohunff€fK,  I.  pp.  lSO-142 ;  Job.  Fret,  QuaMHonst  Protafforeae^ 
Bonn,  1816:  O.  Weber,  QuasaHonss  ProkiQOrea^  MarbniK^  1800;  Jak.  Bernajs,  DU  Karal^«AAovt«v  dm 
Protagoras,  in  the  Bh4in.Mu4.  f,  PkH,  N.  S.,  YII.  1860,  pp.  464-4«6;  A.  J.  Yitrins^a,  De  Proiaiforas  ^ta 
^pAiloaophia,  Grouingen,  1868;  Frledr.  Blaaa,  J>U  att,  Aredsamk^  Leipaic,  1668,  pp.  28-29.  CI  tho 
works  ciUd,  ad  §  27. 

Plato  states  (Ptotag,^  317  c,  seq.)  that  Protagoras  was  considerably  older  than  Socrates. 
Aooording  to  a  statement  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  Meno  (p.  91  e),  from  which  the  similar 
statement  of  ApoUodorus  (op.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  66)  seems  to  have  been  copied,  he  lived  about 
seventy  years ;  according  to  another  version  {ap.  Biog.  L.,  IX.  55),  he  lived  more  than 
ninety  years.  Probably  he  was  bom  ca.  491,  and  died  ea.  421-416  b.  o.  He  called  himself 
a  ffo^on^f,  i.  e.,  a  teacher  of  wisdom  (Plat.,  Protag.^  p.  316  d :  Sfiohyyij  re  ao^tor^  elvat  xai 
KotSei'uv  mSp&KovQ).  The  word  Sophist  acquired  its  signification  as  a  term  of  reproach 
especially  through  Aristophanes  and  afterward  through  the  followers  of  Socrates,  par- 
ticularly Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  contrasted  themselves,  as  "philosophers,"  with  the 
"  Sophists."  Sophists  like  Protagoras  stood  in  high  consideration  with  the  majority  of 
oultivated  people,  as  Plato's  dialogue  Protag,  especially  attests,  although  a  respectable  and 
well-to-do  Athenian  burgher  could  not  himself  have  been  a  Sophist  (man  of  letters),  and 
earned  money  by  public  lessons.  It  is  well  known  that  at  a  later  time  rhetoricians  were 
also  called  Sophists.  Protagoras  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  laws  for  the  Athenian 
colony  of  Thurii  (Heraclides,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  50).  He  was  first  at  Athens  between  451 
and  445  b.  c.  (see  Frei),  next  perhaps  about  432,  and  again  01.  88.3  =  42i-421  B.  c,  and 
shortly  before  his  death.  It  is  probable  that  Plato  in  his  dialogue  I^iajgoras  has  with 
poetic  license  transferred  single  circumstanoes  from  422  to  432.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
last  sojourn  at  Athens  (about  415  ?  or  411  ?)  he  was  accused  and  condemned  as  an  aiheisl 
The  copies  of  his  work  were  demanded  of  their  private  owners,  and  burned  in  the  market* 
place ;  he  himself  perished  at  sea  on  his  passage  to  Sicily.  The  supposition  of  Epicurus, 
that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Democritus  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  58  ;  X.  8),  is  hardly  consistent  wHh 
the  relation  between  their  ages,  and  is  improbable  on  other  grounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  even  affirmed  that  Democritus  mentioned  and  opposed  Protagoras  in  his  writings 
(Diog.  L.,  IX  42 ;  Plutarch.,  Adv,  Goloten,  lY.  2). 

In  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  Plato  finds  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  doetrine  of 
Heraditus  (TheaeL,  p.  152  seq.).  He  admits  its  validity  with  reference  to  sensuous  percep- 
tion (cdaOi^tc),  but  objects  to  any  extension  of  it  beyond  this  province  as  an  iUegpitinate 
generalization  of  the  theory  of  relativity.  (For  the  rest,  there  is  contained  in  the  propoeif- 
tion,  that  all  that  is  true,  beautiful,  and  good,  is  such  only  for  the  knowing,  feeling;  and 
willing  subject,  a  permanent  truth.  This  truth  Protagoras  only  one-sidedly  exaggerated 
by  ignoring  the  objective  factor.)  ' 

According  to  Diog.  L.,  IX.  61,  the  original  words  of  the  i\indamental  theorem  of  Pro- 
tagoras ('*Man  the  measure  of  aU  things")  were  as  follows:  vavruv  xPHfor^'^  f^p» 
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ruv  /wp  ovrc^  otg  ior<,  rigf  6i  oi»  bvruv  u^  ovk  kartv.  It  remaina  unoertaia  bow 
Jir  Uie  maniner  in  which  Profta^ras  established  this  proposition  agreed  with  that  which 
find  reported  in  Plato's  Tfuattdus  (p.  152  seq.).  Diog.  L.  says  of  Protagoras  that  'Vl^ 
showed  how  theses  might  be  defended  and  attacked,"  and  "  he  first  said  that  on  every 
aubject  contradictory  afiSrmations  could  be  maintained."  It  is  to  the  equivocal  paeudo- 
.dialeetical  mode  of  discussion  which  is  implied  in  these  quotations,  and  which  Protagoras 
aeems  to  have  followed  in  his  work  *AvTtXoyusd^  that  Plato  alludes  in  terms  of  censure  in 
PAoAio,  p.  101  d,  e.  Aristotle  says  {Metaph.,  III.  2,  32,  p.  898  a,  4) :  itanep  Upuray^^ 
iXeytv  iAiyx'^  ^^  y^t^f^^P^Vi  oifff  <^  KtvrfijtbQ  luu  (TuneQ  rob  ovpavov  hfu>uu^  irepl  uv  ^  aaxpO' 
Xayia  jroieircu  Tovg  ^yotXi  ovre  ra  aijfjieia  roig  &aTpoi/g  rs^v  aini^  Ixei  (pvcof^  from  whioh  it 
•IKpears  that  Protagoras  sought  to  meet  the  objection  urged  against  his  sensualistic  sub- 
jQcdvism  on  the  ground  of  the  universal  validity  of  geometrical  propositions  independently 
of  individual  opinion,  by  retorting  that,  ip  the  sphere  of  objective  reality,  simple  points, 
straight  lines,  and  geometrical  curves  nowhere  exist    In  this  he  confounded  with  mere 
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Aul^j^ctive  experience,  abstraction  when  employed  as  a  means  of  confining  the  attention  to 
aiiedal  phases  of  objective  reality. 

In  illustration  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  Protagoras,  a  kindred  utterance  of  Goethe 
may  be  compared,  which  will  illustrate  as  well  the  relative  truth  of  that  idea,  as  the  one- 
a^dedneas  of  disallowing  an  objective  norm.  "  I  have  observed  that  I  hold  that  thought  to 
be  tue  which  is  fruUful  for  me,  which  adjusts  itself  to  the  general  direction  of  my  thought, 
and  at  the  same  time  furthers  me  in  it.  Now,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  natural,  that 
S4M^  a  thought  should  not  chime  in  with  the  sense  of  another  person,  nor  further  him, 
perhaps  even  be  a  hinderan(»  to  him,  and  so  he  will  hold  it  to  be  falsa;  when  one  is  right 
iboroughly  convinced  of  tliis  he  wiU  never  indulge  in  controversy"  {Goeihe-ZeUerschar 
Briefwechsel,  V.  354).  Compare  further  the  following  in  Goethe's  Maximen  %md  JR^flexianen : 
^  When  I  know  my  relation  to  myself  and  to  the  outer  world,  I  say  that  I  possess  the 
truth.     And  thus  each  may  have  his  own  truth,  and  yet  truth  is  ever  the  same." 

Protagoras  won  for  himself  considerable  scientific  distinction  by  his  philological  investi- 
gations. He  treated  of  the  right  use  of  words  {opdoeKcia,  Plat.,  PJiaedr.,  267  c),  and  he  first 
distinguished  the  different  forms  of  the  sentence  whicli  correspond  with  the  moods  of  the 
verb  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  63 :  6ulXe  6i  rbv  Xdyov  irporog  eif  rkrrapa'  e{»;fcjA^,  ep^njaa^  airdxpiatv, 
hnohrv).  (But  the  use  of  the  imperative  in  such  passages  as  Iliad^  I.  1 :  M^v^v  hetSe,  SeOj 
where  not  a  command,  but  a  I'equost,  was  to  be  expressed,  threw  him  into  a  perplexity, 
irom  which  he  could  only  rescue  himself  by  censuring  the  Homeric  form  of  expression ;  v. 
Arist.,  Poet,  c.  19,  p.  1456  b,  15).  Protagoras  also  distinguished  the  genders  of  nouns. 
Those  who  would  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  discourse  were  required  by  him  to 
combine  practice  with  theory  (Stob.,  Floril^  XXIX.  80 :  UpijraySpai  iXeye  fujdev  eivw.  fjtfire 
rkxffpf  ovtv  fu?JTT/^  fifiTe  fitkkTifv  avev  rixyK)- 

A  case,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  may  be  made  victorious  by  the  rhetorical  art 
(rov  ijrru  Aoyav  KpeivTij  noieiv,  Arist.,  RheL,  II.  24;  GelL,  N.  J..,  V.  3).  This  utterance  of 
Protagoras  does  not  imply  that  the  "  weaker  "  side  must  necessarily  be  known  to  be  unjust 
(as  Aristoplianes  presupposes,  who  falsely  attributes  the  doctrine  to  Socrates,  Ktd),,  113). 
Still,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  moral  character  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  the  difference  is  left 
i^nnoticed  which  subsists  between  cases  where  just  arguments,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  unremarked,  are  brought  to  light,  and  cases  in  which  the  unjust  is  clothed  with 
the  appearance  of  justice ;  the  Protagorean  principle  of  the  identity  of  appearance  and 
reality  rendered  such  a  distinction  impossible. 

The  sentence :  ffdvruv  ;^/»7/iarcAr  firpov  ktrrlv  av6pujr<K  formed,  according  to  Sextus 
Empiricus,  Adv.  McUh^i  YIL  660,  the  beginning  of  the  work  entitled  Kara/?aAAovref  (sc 
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XAyoi),     With  the  same  sentence  began  also,  aooording  to  Plat,  TheaeLj  p.  161  c,   the 
AX^eia.    No  work  bearing  either  of  these  titles  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his 
list  of  the  works  of  Protagoras  (D.  L..  IX.  55).    We  must,  therefore,  either  assume  with 
Bernajs  (Rhein,  Mus.,  new  series,  VII.  p.  467),  that  the  *AvTiXoyiai  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
were  identical  with  the  KaTapaXkovrec  or  the  'A^eutj  or  perhaps  regard  'AvriXayim  or 
KaTapdXXovreg  as  having  constituted  the  general  title,  while  'AX^eta  was  the  special  name 
g^ven  to  the  first  book.     According  to  the  exaggerated  and  undoubtedly  calumniatory 
expression  of  the  Aristotelian,  Aristoxenus — whom  Phavorinus  followed  (cited  by  Diog.  1*^ 
III.  37  and  57) — ^Plato  drew  nearly  all  the  positions  of  his  theory  of  the  ideal  state  from 
the  'AvTtXoyiKa  (AvTt2oyi<u)  of  Protagoras.    This,  while  perhaps  true  of  single  positions, 
can  not  be  true  of  the  theory  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  fundamental 
principles  assumed  by  Protagoras  and  Plato.    Whether  the  myth,  which  Plato  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Protagoras,  in  the  dialogue  of  the  same  name  (p.  320  c,  seq.),  really  belongs 
to  him,  is  uncertam,  though  not  improbable. 

Of  the  gods,  Protagoras  (according  to  Diog.  K,  IX.  51)  affirmed  that  he  did  not  kno-«r 
whether  they  existed  or  not;  for  many  things  liindered  this  knowledge,  such  as  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the  shortness  of  human  life. 

§  29.  Gorgias  of  Leontini  (in  Sicily),  who  come  to  Athens  as  embas- 
sador from  his  native  city  in  the  year  427  b.  c,  was  an  elder  contem- 
porary of  Socrates,  whom  he  outlived.  He  taught  chiefly  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  In  pliilosophy  he  held  a  doctrine  of  nihilism,  expressed 
in  these  three  propositions :  1)  Nothing  exists ;  2)  If  any  thing  ex- 
isted, it  would  be  uuknowable ;  3)  If  any  thing  existed  and  were 
knowable,  the  knowledge  of  it  coald  nevertheless  not  be  communi- 
cated to  others. 

The  following  works  tr«ftt  Bpeeiftlly  of  GorglM :  H.  Ed.  Foea,  2>«  Gorgia  LscnHno  oommentaHo^  inter 
p<t$itu9  €9t  ArMotelia  de  Oorgia  liber  emendaiiuB  ediiu*^  Ualle,  1828;  Leonh.  Spengel,  />«  Gorgia  rhttor^, 
18^  tn  ''Iworr^  rcxvw<'  Btutt^.  182S ;  OraU^rtt  AUici,  ed,  J.  O.BaiitertuttHerm,  SanippiuUffam.  VIK 
Zorlch,  ISlfi,  p.  129  seq. ;  i-^el,  BeAtr.  tur  Ge^eh.  der  gri^ch.  SophietiJc,  in  the  Hhetn,  Mus^  VII.  ISM.  p. 
527  seq.  and  VIIL,  268  seq. ;  Franz  Susemihl,  Uebtr  da*,  VerMiUtiiM  fiet  Gmgiat  wm  Smi)edokleA,  in  ibe 
y,  Jahrb.  yi2r  Ph„  1856,  pp.  40-42,  A.  Baamstark,  Gorgias  von  Uoniium^  In  the  Hksin.  Mu9.  /:  PhiUd^ 
XV.  1S60,  pp.  624-626;  Franz  Kern,  Kritische  Bemerkwigen  mint  8.  Tktil  dtr  ptsudo- ArisfoMitekem. 
Schrift  V.  Bey.,  v.  Zrfv^  w.  Pofyyiov,  Oldenburg,  1860;  Fried.  Blass,  DU  att.  Bertdt.  wm  Gorg.  bit  mu  L^aa^ 
Leipeic,  1868,  pp.  44-T2. 

That  Qorgias,  in  01.  88.2  (in  the  summer  of  the  year  427  &  c),  at  the  head  of  a  Leon- 
tine  embassy,  sought  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to  send  help  against  the  Syracusans,  ia 
related  by  Diodorus  (XII.  63;  cf.  Tliucyd.,  III.  86).  Plato  compares  him  {Pkaedr.,  p.  261) 
to  Nestor,  on  account  of  his  oratorical  talent,  and  having  reference  also,  as  is  probable,  to 
his  great  age.  The  approximate  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  may  (according  to  Frei)  be 
assumed  as  respectively  483  and  375  b.  c.  According  to  tlie  account  given  in  Athenaeus, 
XI.  506  d,  he  was  still  living  when  the  Platonic  dialogue  Gorgias  was  written,  and  termed 
the  author  of  it  an  Arehilocueredwivus.  He  appears  to  have  passed  the  last  part  of  his  life 
at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly. 

According  to  the  Platonic  dialogue  Jfeno  (p.  76  c)  Gorgias  agreed  with  Empedodes  in 
the  doctrine  of  effluxes  from  perceived  objects  and  of  pores ;  and  appears  to  have  been  m 
general,  »  disciple  of  Empedodes  in  natural  philosophy.  Gorax  and  perhaps  also  Tisias 
were  his  predeoeSBors  and  patterns  in  rhetoric;  the  rhetorical  manner  of  Empedodes 
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appears  also  to  hare  exercised  a  power(\il  influeDce  on  him.  Gorgias  described  rhetorie 
18  the  worker  of  coDTiction  {netOovc  drff^tovfrydg).  He  is  said  to  have  termed  tragedy  a  salu- 
tary deception  (Plut.,  De  Gloria  Athmiensiwn^  cap.  6 ;  cf.  De  Aud.  Poet,  c.  1 :  Topylag  6i  ttjv 
rpajrtitdiav  eltrev  airdr^^  ^  b  re  anar^ag  ducat&repoc  tov  fii/  airar^aavroq  koX  6  airanjOtii 
n^uTtpoQ  TOV  /t^  axraTTjdkvro^).  In  his  philosophical  argumentations  Gorgias  made  use  of 
the  oontradictory  propositions  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de* 
grade  their  earnest  tendency  into  a  rhetorical  word-play. 

In  his  Gorgias  (p.  462  seq.)  Plato  defines  sophistry  (ao^iariKfi^  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term,  and  apparently  with  special  reference  to  the  political  and  ethical  doctrine  of  Pro* 
tagoras)  as  a  corruption  of  the  art  of  legislation,  and  rhetoric  (as  taught  especially  by 
Gorgias  and  his  successors)  as  a  corruption  of  justice  (considered  here  in  a  narrower  sense 
than  in  the  R^^  namely,  as  denoting  retribution  and  reward,  avTLKe'navddg) ;  the  charac- 
teristic feature  in  each  being  flattery  (xoAaxeia) ;  these  corruptions,  he  affirms,  are  not  arts, 
but  simply  forms  of  quackery.  Plato  parallelizes  the  two  arts  named,  which  are  included 
by  him  under  the  one  name  of  politics,  and  their  corruptions,  as  having  reference  all  of  them 
to  the  soul,  with  an  equal  number  of  *'  businesses "  (kiriTudeijottg)^  which  have  reference 
to  the  body,  namely,  the  art  of  legislation  with  gymnastics,  justice  with  the  healing  art, 
aophistry  with  the  art  of  adornment,  and  rhetoric  with  the  art  of  cookery.  But  in  these 
depreciatory  definitions  and  comparisons  he  refers  less  to  the  doctrines  of  Gk>rgias  than  to 
the  practice  of  some  of  his  successors,  who  were  less  scrupulous  than  Gorgias  himself, 
•bout  ignoring  the  dependence  of  true  rhetoric  on  the  knowledge  of  what  is  tmly  gfood 
sod  just,  and  who  abandoned  themselves  exclusively  to  the  chase  after  "joy  and 
pleasure." 

The  main  contents  of  the  work  of  Gorgias,  nepi  rdv  n^  bvroc  f;  trepl  (jtvceoc,  are  found  in 
Sezt.  Empir.,  Ado.  Maffi.^  YII.  65  seq.,  and  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  treatise,  De  JfeUsso^ 
Xtswphane  (or  Zenone)  et  Gorgia.  1)  Nothing  is ;  for  if  any  thing  were,  its  being  must  be 
either  derived  or  eternal ;  but  it  can  not  have  been  derived,  whether  from  the  existent  or 
from  the  non-existent  (according  to  the  Eleatics) ;  nor  can  it  be  eternal,  for  then  it  must  be 
mfinite ;  but  the  infinite  is  nowhere,  since  it  can  neither  be  in  itself  nor  in  any  thing  else,  and 
''bat  is  nowhere,  is  not.  2)  If  any  thing  were,  it  could  not  bo  known ;  for  if  knowledge 
of  the  existent  were  possible,  then  all  that  is  thought  must  be,  and  the  non-existing  could  not 
^▼en  be  thoug^ht  of;  but  then  error  would  be  impossible,  even  though  one  should  affirm 
^t  a  contest  with  chariots  took  place  on  the  sea,  which  is  absurd.  3)  If  knowledge  were 
posBible,  yet  it  could  not  be  communicated ;  for  every  sign  differs  from  the  thing  it  signifies ; 
bow  can  any  one  communicate  by  words  the  notion  of  color,  seeing  that  the  ear  hears 
liot  colors,  but  sounds?  And  how  can  the  same  idea  be  in  two  persons,  who  are  yet  dif- 
ferent from  one  another? 

In  a  certain  sense  every  opinion  is,  according  to  Protagoras,  true ;  according  to  Gorgias, 
^^*  But  each  of  these  positions  leads  equally  to  the  negation  of  objective  truth,  and 
implies  the  complete  substitution  of  mere  persuasion  for  conviction. 

§  30.  Hippias  of  Elis,  one  of  the  younger  coDtemporaries  of  Pro- 
tagoras, and  diBtinguiflhed  more  for  rhetorical  talent  and  for  his 
mathematical,  astronomical,  and  archseological  acquisitions,  than  for 
liiB  philosophical  doctrines,  exhibits  the  ethical  stand-point  of  the 
Sophistic  philosophy  in  the  position  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato,  that 
tile  law  is  the  tyrant  of  men,  since  it  forces  them  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  natni'e. 
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On  HIppttt,  ef.  Leonh.  Bpcngel,  J>e  Uippia  SUo  <^im9«»  9dtlpiU,  in  "Iwrwywy^  rt^pmm^  Statti^.  18S8; 
OMnn,  Det  SojphM  Hipplaa  alt  Archaolog,  Hhsin.  Mus,,  N.  8.,  IL  1848,  p.  485  Beq. ;  a  M&Uer, /ftfTji. 
EMJi'agmmta  coO.^  In  Ih^affmenta  hMoric  Or<ue^  YoL  11^  Paris,  1848;  Jm.  Mfthly,  Dtr  SopMst  H. 
«.  E^  Rk,  Mm.,  N.  8^  XT.  1860,  pi>.  614-685,  ud  ZYI.  1801,  pp.  88-49;  F.  BImb,  DieaSL  Bereds.,  LelpiL, 
1668,  pp.  81-88. 


In  the  congress  of  Sophists  which  Plato  represents  in  his  dialogfue  J^vtagoraa  as 
held  in  the  house  of  Oallias,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
appears  as  a  man  in  middle  life,  considerably  younger  than  Protagoras.  According  to 
Protf  p.  318,  he  gave  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  musia  Cf.  alstf 
Pseudo-Plat,  Hippiaa  Major,  p.  285  c. 

In  Prot,  p.  387  c,  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hippias  the  doctrine  above  enunciated : 
6  Si  vdftoCt  t^powo^  ^  f^  ai^pcmov^  iro^Xa  trapii  n)v  ^Cnrv  Pid^ertu,  He  finds  it  contrary 
to  nature  that  dlfierences  of  country  and  laws  should  estrange  from  each  other  men  of 
education,  who  are  united  by  a  natural  kinship  {pijcet  avyyevei^).  In  Xenophon  (Jftmor., 
IV.  4)  he  contends  against  the  duty  of  respecting  the  laws  by  urging  their  drrersity  and 
instability.  Yet  in  his  ethical  deliverances  Hippias  seems  as  little  as  other  Sophists 
to  have  placed  himself  in  conscious  and  radical  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gredan 
people ;  monitions  and  rules  of  life  like  those  whidi  in  the  dialogue,  Btppias  Majtfr  (pu 
286  a),  he  represents  Nestor  as  giving  to  Neoptolemus,  may  have  been  uttered  by  him 
with  a  fair  degree  of  good  faith. 

§  31.  Prodicns  of  OeoB,  by  his  parenetieal  disconreeB  od  moral 
subjects  (amoDg  which  "  Hercules  at  the  Cross-roads  "  is  the  one  best 
known)  and  by  his  distinctions  of  words  of  similar  signification,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  ethical  and  logical  eflforts  of  Socrates.  Yet  he 
did  not  go  materially  beyond  the  stand-point  of  the  older  Sophists. 

Ct  on  Prodicns,  L.  Spentrel,  Dt  Prodieo  Ceo,  in  **•  Stfroywy)^  rwxi^^  p.  46  Mq. ;  F.  O.  Weldcer,  /VvNittOi, 
dl$r  Vorgdnger  ds*  SokraUs,  In  the  BhHn.  Mut.  /.  Ph.,  1. 18S8,  pp.  1-80  nod  &8S-448  (cT.  IV.  1888,  p.  8S5 
seq.X  and  in  Welcker>  JKl.  Sehr.,  II.  pp.  89S-M1 :  Hnmmel,  De  Prodieo  aophUta,  Leyden.  1847 ;  E.  Congny. 
Z^  Prodieo  Colo,  SoerntU  magUtro,  Pftria,  1868;  Dlemer,  />«  Pro(L  Ceto{0.-Pr.\  Corbnch,  1669;  Kn«mer, 
Die  AUefforie  des  Prodikoe  tmd  dor  Traum  dee  lAtkianoe,  In  the  N.  Jahrb.  /.  PK  und  PUd^  toL  H 
1868,  pp.  480-448;  F.  BloM,  Die  au.  Berede.,  Lelpsic,  1668,  pp.  »-Sh 

Prodicus  appears  from  Plato's  Protagoras  to  have  been  younger  than  Protagoras,  and 
of  about  the  same  age  with  Hippias.  Socrates  reoommended  his  instruction  in  many 
instances  to  young  men,  though,  indeed,  only  to  such  as  he  found  ill-adapted  for  dia> 
lectical  training  (Plat.,  Theaet.,  161  b),  and  he  sometimes  terms  himself  (Plat,  iVvfti^., 
341a;  cf.  Ofiarm.j  163  d,  Orat.,  384  b,  Meno,  96  d),  a  pupil  of  Prodicus,  though  more 
sportively  than  seriously.  Plato  pictures  him  in  the  lYotag.  as  eflfbminate,  and  as,  in  his 
distinctions  of  words,  somewhat  pedantia  Yet  his  most  considerable  philosophical  merit 
is  founded  on  his  investigations  of  synonyms. 

The  men  of  the  earliest  times,  said  Prodicus,  deified  whatever  was  useful  to  them,  and 
so  bread  was  venerated  as  Bemeter,  wiue  as  Dionysus,  fire  as  Hephaestus,  etc.  (Cia,  Jh 
}rat  Deorum,  J.  42,  118;  Sextus  Empir.,  Adv.  Mafff.,  IX.  18,  61  seq.). 

Xenophon  (Memor.  II.  1.  21  seq.)  has  imitated  the  mytli  of  Prodicus  concerning  the 
choice  of  Hercules  between  virtue  and  pleasure.  Prodicus  declared  death  to  be  desirable 
as  an  escape  from  the  evils  of  life.  His  moral  oonsdousnesfl  lacked  philosophical  basts 
and  depth. 
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§  32.  Of  the  Later  Sophists,  in  whom  the  evil  consequences  of 
granting  exclusive  recognition  to  the  accidental  opinion  and  ego- 
tiitic  will  of  the  individual  became  more  and  more  conspicuous, 
the  beet-known  are  Polus  the  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Gorgias;. 
Thrasvmachus,  who  identified  right  with  the  personal  interest  of 
those  who  have  might,  and  the  pseudo-dialectical  jugglers  Euthy- 
demuB  and  Dionysodorns.  Many  of  the  most  cultivated  men  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  cities  (as,  notably,  Critias,  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  thirty  oligarchical  despots),  favored  Sophistic  prin- 
ciples, though  not  themselves  assuming  the  functions  of  Sophists., 
t.  e.j  of  instructors  in  eloquence  and  polite  learning. 

Ob  the  Uter  Sophists,  see  Leonh.  8p«n(^1,  De  Polo  rTutare,  in  his  "Xwayooyi}  Ttxvwi',^  Stattg.  1888,  pp. 
SMS;  Id.  de  Tltrcttymacho  rhetore,  ildd.,  pp.  9ft-98;  G.  F.  Hemuum,  De  Thrasymaeho  ChalcedotiAo 
mfkiMa  {Jnd.  Uet.)^  OduiDgen,  1S46-49;  Nie.  Bach,  OriHae  Atheniwsit  iyranni  carminum  aUortmniqfM 
t'spart  momunsfUorum  quas  fmpermnl,  Leipt.  1827;  Leonh.  Spen^I,  De  Critia,  in  *^1v¥ayttyii  rtx>^^%* 
Static.  1888t  p.  180  8«q.  Of.  also  Vahlen,  Der  Sophist  Lykophrcn^  Oorqiae  ;  der  lOutor  Pobifkrodm,  la  the 
nste  JTtM^  N.  &,  XXL,  pp.  I4a-14& 

Oar  iBformation  concerning  the  later  Sophists  is  derived  mainly  from  the  descriptions 
of  them  given  by  Plato  in  hia  dialogues.  Polus  figures  in  the  Oorgias^  Thrasymachus  in 
the  BepMiCj  and  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorns  in  the  Euthydemua.  To  these  sources 
most  be  added  a  few  notices  in  Aristotle  and  others,  e.  g..  Polity  III.  10,  p.  1280  b,  10, 
vhere  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Sophist  Lycophron  called  the  law  eyyvrfti^  tuv  diKoitiv.  Yet 
in  respect  to  some  of  the  more  important  Sophists,  still  other  accounts  and  even  fragments 
of  their  writings  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

Critias  declared  (according  to  Sext.  Kmpir.,  Adv.  McUh.^  IX.  54 ;  cf.  Plat.,  Leges^  X.,  889  e) 
that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  gods  was  the  'invention  of  a  wise  statesman,  who,  by 
thus  disguising  truth  in  falsehood,  aimed  at  securing  a  more  willing  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  (didccyfidrtjv  iptarov  eitnjy^aro^  jJKvdei  xaXinlfOC  rifv  aX^Bcuxv  2^y(fi)»  Critias 
regarded  the  blood  as  the  seat  and  substratum  of  the  soul  (Arist,  Be  AnimOj  I.  2). 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Plato  in  the  Protag.  (p.  314  e,  seq.),  some  of  those 
vbo  composed  the  circle  of  educated  Athenians  who  met  in  the  house  of  Callias,  adhered 
pirticalarly  to  Protagoras  (such  as  Callias  himself,  Charmides,  and  others),  others  to  Hip- 
T^  (viz.:  Bryximachus,  Phaednis.  and  others),  and  still  others  to  Prodicus  (Pausanias, 
Agathon,  etc.))  although  they  could  not  be  regarded  as,  properly  speaking,  the  disciples  of 
^'K>8e  Sophists,  or  as  standing  exclusively  under  their  influence. 

The  Sophist  Antiphon  (apparently  to  be  distinguished  from  Antiphon  the  orator)  occupied 
''Welf  with  problems  connected  with  the  theory  of  cognition  (irtpl  akndeia^\  with  math* 
^^t^ki^  astronomy,  and  meteorology,  and  with  politics  (see  Arist.,  De  Soph.  EL^  c  11,  p. 
^'2 a,  2;  Pkys.^  L  1,  p.  186a,  17;  Sauppe,  in  the  OrcUores  AUici,  on  the  orator  Antiphon: 
J'  Beroays,  in  the  Rkein.  Mub.^  new  series,  IX.  255  seq.).  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  the 
^'^tect,  and  Phaleas,  the  Chalcedonian,  also  propounded  political  theoriefi ;  see  above,  §  16. 

KvenuB  of  Paros,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  is  mentioned  by  Plato  (Apol^  20  a;  Phaedir.,^ 
^  *;  Phaedo^  60  d)  as  a  poet,  rhetorician,  and  teacher  of  "  human  and  political  virtue.*' 
Ot  Spengel,  Svus^.  r«;pwv,  92  seq. ;  fiergk,  Lgr.  Or.y  474  seq. 

To  the  time  and  school  of  the  Sophists  belongs  Xeniades  of  Ck>rinth,  whom  Seztus 
Empiricus  (Bigwiip.  Pyrrhon^  II.  18 ;  Ado.  Math.,  YII.  48  and  63 ;   VIII.  5)  claMes  as  a 
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Skeptic,  representing  that  (in  his  skepticism)  he  agreed  with  Xenophanes  the  Eleatie. 
Xeniades  affirmed  (according  to  Sext,  Adv.  Ifath.j  YII.  63)  that  all  was  deception,  ever; 
idea  and  opinion  was  false  (irdtn*  elvai  ^}evd^^  koI  iraaav  (patfraoiav  koI  66^av  ^feif6eadai\  and 
that  whatever  came  into  being,  came  forth  from  nothing,  and  whatever  perished,  passed 
into  nothing.  Seztus  affirms  (Adv.  M.^  YII.  63)  that  Democritus  referred  to  Xeniades  in  his 
works. 

The  dithyrambic  poet,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  must  not  be  included  among  the  Sophists. 
Of  Diagoras  it  was  said  that  the  became  an  atheist  because  he  saw  that  a  crying  injustice 
remained  unpunished  by  the  gods.  Since  Aristophanes  alludes  to  the  sentencing  of 
Diagoras, — in  the  "Birds"  (v.  1073),  which  piece  was  represented  on  the  stage  in  Olymp. 
91.2, — we  are  led  easily  to  the  inference  that  the  'injustice'*  referred  to  was  the  slaughter 
of  the  Melians  by  the  Athenians  (in  416  b.  c. ;  see  Thucyd.,  V.  116) ;  the  allusion  of  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  "  Clouds  "  (v.  380)  to  the  atheism  of  the  Melian  must,  therefore,  have  been 
inserted  in  a  second,  revised  edition  of  this  comedy.  Perhaps  the  prosecutions  of  religious 
offenders,  which  took  place  after  the  desecration  of  the  images  of  Hermes,  in  the  year  415, 
had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  the  punishment  of  Diagoras.  Diagoras  is  said  to 
have  perished  by  shipwreck,  while  attempting  to  escape. 

§  33.  Socrates,  the  son  of  SophroniscTis  and  Phaenarete,  was  bom 
in  Olymp.  77.1-3, — according  to  later  tradition,  on  the  6th  day  of 
the  month  Thargelion  (hence  in  471-469  b.  c,  in  May  or  June).  He 
agreed  with  the  Sophists  in  the  general  tendency  to  make  man  the 
special  object  of  reflection  and  study.  He  diflered  from  them  by 
directing  his  attention  not  merelj'  to  the  elementary  functions  of  man 
as  a  logical  and  moral  subject,  viz.,  to  perception,  opinion,  and  sen- 
suous and  egotistical  desire,  but  also  to  the  highest  intellectual 
functions  which  stand  in  essential  relation  to  the  sphere  of  objective 
reality,  namely,  to  knowledge  and  virtue.  Socrates  made  all  virtue 
dependent  on  knowledge,  i.  <?.,  on  moral  insight;  regarding  tlie  former 
as  flowing  necessarily  from  the  latter.  Virtue,  according  to  Socrates, 
could  be  taught,  and  all  virtue  was  one.  Aristotle  (whose  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  Plato  and  Xenophon)  testifies  that  Socrates  first 
introduced  induction  and  definition,  together  with  the  dialectical 
art  of  refuting  false  knowledge,  as  instruments  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry. The  foundation  of  the  Socratic  Maieutw  and  Irony  was 
dexterity  in  the  employment  of  the  methods  of  inductive  definition 
in  conversations  relative  to  philosophical  and,  in  particular,  to  moral 
problems,  in  the  absence  of  systematically  developed,  substantive 
knowledge.  The  ''demonic  sign,"  which  was  accepted  by  Socrates  as 
the  voice  of  God,  was  a  conviction,  resulting  from  practical  tact,  with 
reference  to  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of  given  courses  of 
action  (including  also  their  ethical  relations).  The  world  is  governed 
by  a  supreme,  divine  intelligence. 
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The  accusation  of  Socrates,  which  took  place  in  the  year  399  b.  o. 
(Ol.  95.1),  not  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and 
which  was  brought  forward  by  Meletiis,  and  supported  by  Anytus,  the 
democratic  politician,  and  Lycon,  the  orator,  contained  substantially 
the  Bame  charges  which  Aristophanes  had  made  in  the  '*  Clouds.* 
It  ran  thus :  ^^  Socrates  is  a  public  offender  in  that  he  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  gods  which  the  state  recognizes,  but  introduces  new  demo- 
niacal beings;  he  has  also  offended  by  corrupting  the  youth."  TMs 
accusation  was  literally  false ;  but,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
more  profound  basis,  it  rested  on  the  correct  assumption  of  an  essen- 
tial relationship  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  as  evidenced  in 
their  <M>ramon  tendency  to  emancipate  the  indiyidual,  and,  in  their 
common  opposition  to  an  immediate,  unreflecting  submission  to  tho 
castoms,  law,  and  faith  of  the  people  and  the  state.  But  it  mistook, 
on  the  one  hand,  what  was  legitimate  in  this  tendency  in  general ; 
and,  on  the  other, — and  this  is  the  principal  point, — it  ignored  the 
specific  difference  between  the  Socratic  and  Sophistic  stand-points,  or 
the  earnest  desire  and  endeavor  of  Socrates,  in  distinction  from  the 
Sophists,  to  place  truth  and  morality  on  a  new  and  deeper  foun- 
dation. 

After  his  condemnation,  Socrates  submitted  his  conduct,  but  not 
his  convictions,  to  tlie  decision  of  his  judges.  His  death,  justly 
immortalized  by  his  disciples,  assured  to  his  ideal  tendency  the  most 
general  and  lasting  influence. 


Dan.  Hoinsiaa,  De  doeirina  ei  tnorUruM  SoeraiU^  Leyden,  1027. 

fV£ret»  Obt^rwUion*  tur  le$  eatUM  et  tur  quelqus9  eireonaiancM  ds  la  eondemnniion  ds  SoeraU,  an 
cMfty  read  in  th«  jear  lT86s  and  published  io  tho  M&moirf  ds  PAcadhnU  des  In»cHptions^  T.  4T  b,  200  aeq. 
(Combats  tho  old  unerlUeal  Tlew  of  tho  Sophists  as  Instigators  of  the  aoensatton  and  scntonoe  of  S<ioratM, 
and  points  oat  the  political  caases  of  these  transactions.) 

Sig.  Fr.  DresiK,  EpUtola  ds  Soorate  jusU  damnaio,  Leips.  ITSS.  (As  an  opponent  of  the  legallf 
extatiog  democracy,  Socrates  was  Justly  condemned.) 

M.  C  £.  Kettner,  Socrat.  eriminis  majsttatU  aeeus.  vind.,  Leipsic,  1788. 

Job.  Lozoe,  Oratio  de  Socrats  rife,  Ley  den,  1796;  et  l.€Ct.  AtHeae:  De  hyofii^  SoeratU,  Leyden, 
1909  (wbercin  the  mutual  antipathy  of  tho  Peripatetics  and  Platonists  Is  pointwl  out  as  one  amonf  other 
impure  sources  of  many  nnfhrorable  narrations  respociing  Socrates  and  his  disciples). 

Girorg  WIggers,  SotraUa  als  Jfenach^  Bfirgsr  und  Philosophy  Bostock,  1S07,  2d  ed.,  NeustralitE,  1811. 

Ludolph  Dlssen,  Ds  philosophia  morali  in  XsnopKontis  ds  Soerats  eommsniariis  tradiia,  1818,  and 
in  D.*a  Kleins  Sckr^ftsn^  Gdtt  1889,  pp.  57-68.  (Dissen  brings  together  in  systematic  order  the  Sooratio 
tbooshts  oontalned  in  Xenophon,  but  considers  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  inexact,  on  aeoonnt  of  bis  having 
uiyuaUy  attributed  to  Socrates  his  own  utilitarian  stand-point) 

Friedr.  Sehlelermoeher,  U^sr  dsn  Wsrth  dss  Socratss  als  PMlosophsti^  read  in  the  Berlin  AktuL  dsr 
Wiss,  July  97, 1819,  published  in  the  Abh.  dsr  philos.  Ctasss,  Berlin,  1318,  p.  50  soq^and  in  Schleiermaoher's 
Sammti.  WsrAs,  III.  2. 1888.  pp.  287-808.  (The  idea  of  knowledge,  says  Sohleiermocher,  is  the  central  iMlnt 
of  the  Soerstic  philosophy ;  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found^in  view  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  reports 
nfthe  nearest  witnesses,  the  too  prosaic  Xenophon  and  the  idealising  Plato— in  the  different  chameter  of 
Greek  philosophy  before  aad  oAsr  Socrates.    Before  him,  single  departments  of  philosophy,  so  Ihr  as  they 
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were  at  all  dlstlninilihed  from  eadi  other,  were  dereloped  hy  isolated  groups  ot  philosophers ;  wtafle  after 
him,  all  departments  were  loglcallj  discriminated  and  ealtiTated  by  everj  scbooL  Boeratns  himself  must, 
therefore,  while  having  no  system  of  his  own,  yet  represent  the  logieal  prindple  which  makes  the  oonstrae* 
tion  of  complete  systems  possible,  i.  e^  the  idea  of  knowledge.) 

Ferd.  Delbrftck,  SokraUg,  Cologne,  1819. 

W.  Sdrem,  Utbtr  Ari§tophanef  WoObm^  BerL  1881  (According  to  SttTem,  Aristophanes  eonfonnded 
Boerates  with  the  Bophists.) 

Ch.  A.  Brandts,  OrundUnien  d*r  Lehre  dM  SokratM,  in  the  Shsin,  Mm^  Vol.  I^  1827,  pp.  118-160. 

Herm.  Theod.  Rdtseher,  ArUtophanea  und  sMn  ZMaUtr^  Berlin,  1827.  (In  this  work  B&tseber  pab- 
Bshed  for  the  first  time  in  a  detiUIed  and  popular  form— partlcalarly  in  the  section  on  the  "  Clouds  ^^the 
Hegelian  view  of  Socrates,  as  the  representative  of  the  principle  of  sabjeetivity,  in  oppoeition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of*' sabstantial  morality,"  on  which  the  andent  state,  according  to  Hegel,  was  fonnded— and  of  the 
attack  of  Aristophanes  and  the  subsequent  aoouaation  and  coDdemnatton  of  Socrates,  as  representing  the 
oonfliet  of  these  two  prindples.  RStscher  treats  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  as  the  most  impartial  evideoee 
In  regard  to  the  original  teaching  of  Socrates.  Ct  llegel,  Ph&nom«M>U>gU  des  €M«4fy  p.  MM)  seq. ;  Ataih^ 
tUt,  III.  p.  587  seq. ;  Vorl  liber  die  Geeeh.  der  Phil^  IL  p.  81  seq.) 

Ch.  A.  Brandls,  Ueber  die  ftorgeblidie  SubfeetUHtdt  der  SokraUeehen  Lehre,  Rhein.  Mue^  II.  1828. 
pp.  85-1 12b  (In  opposition  to  the  view  supported  by  B(Vtsdier,  concerning  the  stand-point  ijt  Socrates  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  accounts  of  Xenophon.) 

P.  W.  Forchhammer,  Die  Athener  und  Sotratet,  die  OeaetaUeken  und  der  JiewUuHoTidr^  Berlin. 
1887.  (Forchhammer  goes  to  an  altogether  antenable  extreme  in  his  recognition  of  the  Jastiaeation  of  the 
Athenians  in  condemning  Socrates,  yet  his  special  elucidation  of  the  political  circumstances  is  a  work 
of  merit  Cf.  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  Bendizen,  Ueber  den  ti^eren  SeKri/Uinn  dee  r&vohMon- 
aren  SokrtUee  und  der  geeettUehen  Athener^  Hnysnm,  1888.) 

C.  F.  Hermann,  Da  Socratia  magiaitrie  et  dieoiplina  juvenilis  Marburg,  1887. 

Fh.  Ouil.  van  Heusde,  Charaeteriemi  prineipum  phUoeophorvm  vetertim^  SoenOUk,  Platonie,  Arte- 
MeUa,  Amsterdam,  1839.  *"  On  tke  CoemopoUtaniem  of  aocraiee,"^  ^'OnJiantMpper  ""  On  the  Clonde  ^ 
Ariatophanea  r  In  the  Veralagen  en  Med.,  of  the  X.  Akad.  van  YF.,  IV.  8, 1660;  see  the  articles  in  the 
PhiUoloQua^  XVI.,  pp.  888  seq.  and  560  seq. 

J.  W.  rianne,  Sokratea  ale  Oeniita  der  BwnanHSt.  Brunswick,  1841. 

C.  F.  Hermann,  De  SocrcMe  accuaaioriXma^  (JOtt.  1854. 

Ernst  von  Lasaalz,  Dee  SakraUe  Laben^  Lehre  und  Tod,  nooA  den  Zeugnieaen  der  Alton  dargeatetlt, 
Munich,  1857. 

[J.  P.  Potter,  Characterietioa  qf  the  Greek  Philoeophera,  Socratea  and  Plato^  London,  184&  R.  D. 
Hampden,  The  Falhera  </  Greek  PMloaophy  (Socrates,  Phito,  and  Aristotle— articles  reprinted  from  the 
Encydopmdia  Britanmica)^  Edtnbni^h,  1868L  £.  Zeller,  Socratea  and  the  Socratic  Schoola^  translated 
fWmi  the  German  by  O.  Reichel,  London,  1868.— TV.] 

£.  A.  Alberti,  Sokratee,  ein  Veraueh  Uber  ihn  nach,  den  Quellen,  Qdttingen,  1860. 

The  political  bearings  of  the  trial  of  Socrates  are  very  comprehensively  and  exactly  developed  In  O. 
(}rote^  Hiatory  <^  Greece,  chap.  63  (Vol.  TIIL  pp.  651-684). 

Of  the  numerous  lectures  and  essays  on  Socrates  we  name  here  the  following:  C.  W.  Bmmbey,  8.  nadi. 
Diog.  Z.,  Lemgo,  1800;  Friedr.  Aug.  Cams,  Sokratea,  in  his  Ideen  mtr  Geach,  der  Phiioa.,  Lelpsic,  1800, 
pp.  614-555;  F.  L&lnt,  Du  Dimcfn  de  Soeraie,  Paris,  1886;  Aug.  Boeckh,  De  Socr.  rerum  pksfoiearum 
atudio,  1888;  H.  K  Hummel,  De  Theciogia  Socr.,  Oott  1880;  J.  D.  van  HoOvell,  DeSncr.  phUoaopkia, 
Qronlngen,  1S40 ;  Zeller,  Zur  Ehrenrettung  der  Xanthippe,  in  the  MorgenbtaU  fUr  gebUdete  Leaer^  1890, 
No.  265  seq.,  and  in  Zellcr's  Vortrage  und  Abhandlungen,  Leipsie,  1865,  pp.  51-61 ;  Humdall,  De  pkOoa. 
mor.  Soar.,  Heidelberg,  1858;  C.  M.  Fleischer,  De  Socr,  guam  dicwut  Utopia,  "Progr.**of  the  Gymn.  at 
Cleve,  1855 :  Hermann  Kochly,  Sokratea  und  aein  Voik,  akadem.  Vortrag.  gehalten  1855,  in  K5chly>  Akad. 
Vortr.  und  Reden,  L,  ZOrich,  1850,  pp.  219^-886;  dl  the  review  by  K.  Lehrs  in  the  If.  Jahrb.  /.  PkU.  u. 
Pdd.,  Yd.  LXXIX.,  1850,  pp.  555  seq. ;  Seibcrt,  Sokr.  und  Chrietua,  in  the  Pad.  Arehiv.^  ed.  by  Lsngbein, 
I.,  StetUn,  1860,  pp.  291-807;  L.  Noack,  Sokratea  und  dU  Sophiaten,  In  PsyeAe,  Vol  II.,  1859;  G.  Mehring. 
Ueber  Sokr.,  in  Fichte*s  Zeiiachr.  /.  PhUoa.,  YoL  XXX VL,  Halle,  I860,  pp.  81-119;  F.  Ueberweg,  I7e0«r 
Sokr.,  in  Gelse^s  PrdeaL  MonatabL,  Yol.  XYL,  No.  1,  July,  1860:  Steffensen,  ibid.^  Vol  XYIL,  Nou  2; 
A  Bdhringer,  Derphiloe.  Standpunkt  dea  Sokratea,  Oarlsnihe,  1860,  Ueber  die  WoOten  dee  Arittophamm^ 
ibid.,  1868;  H.  Schmidt,  Sokratea,  Vortrag  gehalten  in  Wittenberg,  Halle,  I860;.  W.  F.  Yolkaana, 
DU  Lehre  dee  Sokratea  in  ihrer  hietor.  Stettung,  in  the  Ahh.  der  Dbhm.  Gee.  der  Wiaa.,  Fifth  Series, 
YoL  XL,  Prague,  1861,  pp.  100-222;  Bartelmann,  De  Socrate  (O.-Pr.),  Oldenburg,  1862;  PhiL  Jak. 
DItges,  Die  epagogieche  Oder  indudoHeehe  Methode  dee  Sokratea  und.  der  Beqrig  (G.'Pr.\  Cologne, 
1864;  M.  Garrl^re,  S.  u.  a.  Stellung  in  der  GeeA.  dee  menachL  Geiatea,  in  Wcstermann*s  Monaiah.,,  1664^ 
Na02;  BoumeviUe,  Socrate  etait-41  fcnt  f  riponae  d  M.  Batty,  membre  de  racad^eaotr.  du  journal  de 
wtid,  mentale,  Jane,  1864;  Ch.  H.  Bertram,  Der  Sokratea  dee  Xenophon  wnd  der  du  Arietopktmem. 
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iG.-Progr.\  lliCdebL  1865;  Frans  DIttrleh,  2>«  SoeroU*  §mtmHa,  virtwtmn  «m0  toUntkun,  Indem  Laot, 
Lifni  Hotiami^  fimmsberg,  1868;  Job.  Peten,  JH  SocraU  qui  ut  in  AtUeorum  antiqua  comoedia 
dUpmt  C  Progr.''  of  Om  Ojmii.  at  BenthenX  Lelpido,  1868 ;  K  Cbtlgnet,  F<«  de  &,  Paris,  1869;  P.  MonMe, 
La  pkiUm,  d^&,  Ama,  1868 :  H.  Slebeek  (sm  abore,  $  27). 

On  the  intelleetaal  deTelopment  of  Bocratea  and  the  relation  thereto  of  Plat.,  Phaed^  95  e,  Beq.,  a^e 
BiMifch  in  the  ^wiMiier  Cfataloffu^  Berlin,  1888 ;  Krlaehe,  TcrtckunQm,  I.  p.  810;  Bnsemlhl  in  the  Pkilaio- 
ffML  Xg  ,  18CI»  p.  886 aeq.;  Ueberweg, ibid, XXL  1864,  ]>.  80 aeq., and  Yolqnardaen,  Rh.  Mu$^  New Seriea, 
XIX.  1864,  pp.  005-480. 

On  the  "*  Demon  "*  of  Soentea,  ef.  K&hner,  in  hia  edition  of  the  JfemoroMMo,  (JMML  Orcu^  cur.  F. 
JiMobs  «tf  V.  Chr.  F.  Boat,  Star,  Orai,  Pe({^)yoL  YIIL,  Qotha,  1841,  pp.  18-25,  where  other  earlier  worica 
m cited;  of  later  writers,  ef.,  besides  Brandia,  Zeller,  and  othera,  C.  F.  Yolqnardsen,  J>a9  Mmonium  dt9 
3ttrais9  Mnd  aeine  InUrpr§Un^  Kiel,  1882;  L.  Breltenbacb,  ZHUdhriftf.  d,  GymfuuiaUe^MH^  XYII.  1868, 
PPL  489-511 ;  Chr.  Cron,  in  the  Stm^  tOdd.  ZHUekr./Qr  PMloL  u.  OjfmruuialwMen,  ed.  hj  L.  Urllcfaa,  B. 
Stark,  and  L.  T.  Jan,  L,  W&nbnrfr,  1864,  pp.  168-1T8;  P.  W.  FreTmOlIer,  Progr.^  Metten,  1864;  Ferd. 
fHdr.  HtksU,  Dot  DdmoMum  dst  Sokrats*,  Benie,  1864. 

For  determining  the  year  of  the  hirth  of  Socrates  we  find  our  surest  data  in  the  recorded 
fear  of  his  death  and  the  number  of  years  that  he  is  known  to  have  lived.  Socrates  drank 
the  cup  of  poison  in  the  month  of  Thargelion,  in  01.  95.1  (—  400-399),  hence  in  May  or 
Jane,  399  B.  c.  (on  the  20th  of  Thargelion,  ace.  to  K  F.  Hermann,  De  Theoria  Ddiaca^  in 
the  Index,  LeeL,  Gott  1846-47).  At  the  time  of  his  condemnation  he  was,  according  to 
i&is  own  account  in  Plat.,  ApoL^  17  d,  more  than  seventy  years  old  (jhif  yeyov^  wXeiu  ipdo- 
fiV^ovTo).  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  bom  at  the  latest  in  469,  or  rather  certainly 
before  469.  In  the  Platonic  dialogue  Crito(p.  52  e),  Socrates  represents  the  laws  of  Athens 
as  saying  to  him:  "For  the  space  of  seventy  years  you  have  been  at  liberty,  Socrates,  to 
quit  Athens,  if  you  were  dissatisfied  with  us.'*  This  also  points  to  an  age  of  more  than 
seventy  years.  Hence  01.  70.1  or  2  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  (Cf.  Boeckh, 
Qfrptts  Jhscript,  IL  p.  321,  and  K.  F.  Hermann,  Plat  Fhilos.,  p.  666,  Note  522).  The 
statement  of  ApoUodorns  (Diog.  L.,  II.  44),  that  Socrates  was  bom  in  OL  77.4,  is  accord- 
ingly inexact  The  6th  of  the  month  Thargelion  is  given  (by  Apollodorus,  ap,  Diog.  L., 
AmjL,  and  others)  as  his  birthday,  and  this  day,  like  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  as  the  birth> 
day  of  Plato,  was  annually  celebrated  by  the  Platonists.  But  the  immediate  succession  of 
thefle  days  one  after  the  other,  and  still  more  their  coincidence  with  the  days  on  which  the 
HellaDS  celebrated  the  birth  of  (the  maieutic)  Artemis  (6th  of  Tliargelion)  and  Apollo  (Thar- 
gelion 7th),  are  enough  to  make  it  probable  that  the  birtlidays  assigned  to  both  of  these 
philosophers,  or  at  least  that  of  Socrates,  are  not  historical,  but  were  arbitrarily  chosen  for 
celebration. 

The  father  of  Socrates  was  a  sculptor,  and  Socrates  himself  followed  his  father's  oocn- 
pation  for  a  time ;  in  the  time  of  the  Periegetes  Fausanias  (about  a.  d.  150),  a  work  executed 
by  Socrates  (or  at  least  ascribed  to  him),  and  representing  the  Graces  attired,  was  standing 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  Plato  makes  him  allude  to  his  mother  in  Theaei.y  p. 
149  a,  where  he  calls  himself  vide  fuUac  ii6Xa  yewaiac  re  koI  pXoavpac^  ^atvapiTTKj  and 
saya  of  himself  that  he  also  practices  her  art  of  midwifery,  when  he  entices  the  ideas  of 
his  collocutors  into  the  light  of  day,  and  examines  whether  they  are  genuine  and  tenable. 
Socrates  received  at  Athens  in  his  youth  the  education  prescribed  by  the  laws  (Plat,  CWto, 
60  dX  and  made  himself  also  acquainted  with  geometry  and  astronomy  (Xen.,  Memor.y  TV,  7). 
That  he  ^  heard  "  Anaxagoras  or  Archelans  is  reported  only  by  untmstworthy  authorities. 
Plato  aoconnta  (Phaedo^  97  f )  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras  by 
supposing  that  he  had  read  the  work  written  by  that  philosopher.  Socrates  was  alBO 
ftmtliar  with  the  doctrines  of  other  natural  philosophers  (J/em.,  L  1. 14;  IV.  7.  6),  although 
be  did  not  accept  them;  he  read  critically  (according  to  Xen.,  Mem,^  I  6.  14:  cf.  IV.  2.  1 
and  8)  the  writings  of  the  early  sages  (rove  Oifoavpo^  t6v  irdXai  oo^  Mpw^  oOc  iuivoi 
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narkXiirmf  hv  fiipTJUytQ  ypdipavret:^  avtXimnf  Koev^  ow  rot^  ^i?jotf  dUpxoftaij  Koi  &»  re  opufitv 
ayaddVf  iicXeydfisBa).  The  meeting  with  Parmenides,  meationed  bj  Plato,  is  probablj  to  oe 
regarded  as  historic  (see  above,  §  19).  A  material  influence  on  his  philosophical  develop- 
ment was  exercised  bj  the  Sophists,  to  whose  discourses  he  sometimes  listened,  and  witli 
whom  he  often  amversed,  and  to  whom,  also,  he  not  unfrequently  directed  others  (Plat., 
Theaei.^  151b).  He  sometimes  speaks  of  himself  in  Plato's  works  (Protag.^  341  a;  cf. 
Meno,  96  d ;  Cfidrmidea,  163  d;  Cratyly  384  d;  Eipp.  MaJ.^  252  c)  as  a  pupil  of  Prodicua,  jet 
not  without  a  shade  of  irony,  aimed  especially  at  the  subtle  word-distinctions  of  that 
Sophist.  A  Platonic  testimony  respecting  the  course  of  the  intellectual  development  of 
Socrates  may  be  regarded  as  contained  substantially  in  Phaedo,  p.  95  seq.,  although  the 
Platonic  conception  and  representation  of  Socrates  is  here,  as  everjn^'here,  influenced  by 
the,  not  Socratic,  but  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  (see  Boeckh,  in  the  Sommer-Eaiaipff, 
der  Univ.j  Berlin,  1838,  and  my  Plat  Uhtersuchtmgen,  Vienna,  1861,  pp.  92-94,  and  later 
works  relative  to  the  mental  development  of  Socrates,  cited  above,  p.  83).  Plato  transfers 
to  Socrates  from  his  own  thought  only  that  which  (like  tlie  theory  of  ideas  and  the  ideal 
of  tlie  state)  would  naturally  follow  from  the  views  actually  held  by  the  historical  Socrates; 
Plato  can  not  have  ascribed  to  Socrates  the  history  of  his  own  mental  development,  inas- 
much as  it  was  demonstrably  other  than  that  portrayed  in  the  passage  in  quesiton. 

Socrates  (according  to  PI.,  Apol.y  28  e)  took  port  in  three  military  campaigns,  vit :  in 
the  campaigns  of  Potidaca  (between  432  and  429,  cf.  PI.,  Sympos.^  219  e,  and  Chcami.^  mit), 
Delium  (424,  cf.  Symp.^  221  a,  Lach,^  181  a),  and  Amphipolis  (422).  He  demonstrated  his 
fidelity  to  the  laws  during  his  life  imder  democratic  and  oligarchical  rulers  (ApoL^  p.  32^ 
and  at  last  by  scorning  to  save  his  life  by  flight  (PL,  CrUo^  p.  44  seq.).  Beyond  thia; 
Socrates  kept  himself  remote  from  political  afiairs.  His  only  vocation,  as  he  believed,  was 
to  strive,  by  means  of  his  dialectic,  to  quicken  the  moral  insight  and  influence  the  moral 
conduct  of  individuals,  as  he  was  convinced  that  this  form  of  activity  was  most  advan* 
tageous  for  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  (PI.,  ApoL,  p.  29  seq.X 

In  the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  the  latter  appears  almost  always  as  a  man 
already  advanced  in  years,  such  as  they  themselves  had  known  him.  In  their  delineations 
of  his  character,  the  leading  feature  is  the  utter  discrepancy  between  the  interior  and  the 
exterior — wliich,  to  the  Hellenic  mind,  accustomed  to  harmony,  was  an  aroTrov — his  simi- 
larity with  Sileni  and  Satyrs  in  personal  appearance  and  the  homeliness  of  his  conyersa- 
tional  discourses,  combined  with  the  most  sterling  moral  worth,  the  most  complete  self- 
oontrol  in  pleasure  and  privation,  and  a  masterly  talent  in  philosophical  dialogue  (Xen., 
Mem,,  IV.  4.  5 ;  IV.  8.  1 1  et  al.;  Sympos,,  IV.  19;  V.  5 ;  Plat.,  Symp.,  pp.  216,  221). 

In  their  account  of  the  life  of  Socrates,  the  two  principal  authorities,  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  substantially  agree,  although  the  Platonic  picture  is  sketched  with  the  more  delicate 
hand.  As  to  their  reports  of  his  doctrine,  it  is,  first  of  all,  unquestionably  true  that  Plato 
in  his  dialogues  generally  presents  his  own  thoughts  through  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  But  in 
a  certain  sense  his  dialogues  can,  nevertheless,  serve  as  authorities  for  the  Socratic  teaching, 
because  tlie  groundwork  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  is  contained  in  that  of  Socrates,  and 
because  it  is  possible,  in  general,  though  not  in  all  cases  in  detail,  to  discriminate  between 
the  Platonic  and  Socratic  elements.  Plato  took  care  not  to  be  led  by  his  love  of  idealization 
too  far  from  historic  tnith ;  in  some  of  his  compositions  (in  the  Apology^  in  OritOy  and  in 
part  also  in  the  Protagoras^  Laches,  etc.)  he  remains  almost  entirely  faith  Ail  to  it,  and  m 
others  puts  those  doctrines  which  Socrates  could  not  have  professed  into  the  mouth  of 
otlier  philosophers.  Xenophon  wrote  the  Mentor,  and  the  Symposium  (for  the  so-called 
'*  Apology  of  Xenophon  "  is  spurious)  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  pure  historian  as  in 
that  of  an  apologist ;  but  his  honorable  defense  of  Socrates  demands  from  us  full  oonfldencc 
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in  his  historic  fidelity,  so  far  as  his  mteation  Is  ooncerned.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  as  much  can  not  be  said  of  his  intellectual  qualification  for  an  exact  and  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  Socratic  philosophy.  Xenophon  appears  to  attribute  too  uncon* 
ditionally  to  Socrates  the  tendency,  natural  to  himself,  to  connect  all  scientific  activity  with 
&  practical  purpose,  and  he  thus  gives  too  small  a  place  to  the  dialectic  of  Socrates,  as 
compared  ^ith  his  ethical  teachings.  The  brief  statements  of  Aristotle  respecting  the 
philosc^hical  doctrines  of  Socrates  are  very  valuable,  since  they  are  pureiy  historical,  and 
relate  to  the  most  importent  points  of  his  teaching. 

We  read  in  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  (XIII.  4),  that  Socrates  introduced  the  method 
of  induction  and  definition  (which  sets  out  from  the  individual  and  ends  in  the  defiuition 
of  the  general  notion — to6^  r*  eiroKTucov^  Myovg  koI  rd  dpi^eoBai  KoddXov).  The  field  of 
investigation  in  which  Socrates  employed  this  method  is  designated  by  Aristotle  as  the 
ethical  (Metaph.^  I.  6).  The  fundamental  conception  of  Socrates  was,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  inseparable  union  of  theoretical  insight  with  practical  moraX  excellence  (Arist, 
BOi,  Kicom.^  VI.  13:  ^iMcpdnjg  <ppovifaeiQ  C)eTo  elvat  ndaag  ra^  aperdc'. .  .  A^ytwf  to^  aperas 
iicTo  elvai '  kirtariffia^  yap  elvai  'sraaaq^  cf.  Xen.,  Jfem.,  II.  9.  4  seq.).  We  find  those  state* 
ments  fully  confirmed  by  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  only  Aristotle  may  have  described  Socrates' 
ideas  in  more  definite,  technical  language  than  was  used  by  their  author  (Xen.,  Memor^ 
L  1.  16:  otrrdf  6i  irepl  rav  av^pcnreUnf  &v  ael  duMyero^  aiocm€n>y  ri  evoepict  ^^  aoe^lc'  ^i 
Ka?j6vj  Ti  aXoxP^ '  ^"^  iuuuw,  tI  aSucov  •  ri  au<ppoavvf^f  ri  fiavia  •  ri  avSpeia^  ri  detXia  •  ri  irdhc, 
ri  izoXiTua&q  •  ri  apx^  atrSpinruVy  rig  apxiwc  av&p&icuVy  koX  irepl  ruv  iXXuv^  a  rovg  phf  ei66r<xf 
i^ziro  KoXovg  Kaya^ovg  elvaij  rovg  6*  ayvoovvrag  av6pairo66deig  bv  ducaiuc  kekX^c^oi,  Jh, 
IV.  6.  1 :  (TKoiruv  €fvv  rolg  awovai,  rl  exaarov  dff  ruv  bvruv^  ovSeir^iror'  kTajytv,  lb.  III. 
4.  9  seq. :  ao^iav  Sc  koI  ocxppoavvrfv  ov  Siupi^ev-  .  .  .  €<^  6k  koI  r^  duoatoovvrfv  Kal  rr^  aX?jpf 
iraoav  aperyv  ao^v  elvai).  Holding  tliese  opinions,  Socrates  was  convinced  that  virtue 
was  capable  of  being  taught,  that  all  virtue  was  in  truth  only  one,  and  that  no  one  was  ' 
voluntarily  wicked,  all  wickedness  resulting  merely  fi'om  ignorance  (Xen.,  Memordb.^  III.  9 ; 
IV.  6;  cf.  Sympos.,  II.  12;  Plat.,  Apol,  25  e,  Protag.,  p.  329  b,  seq.,  362).  The  good 
{aya0&v)  is  identical  with  the  beautiful  (xoA^^v)  and  the  useful  (ax^Xifiov  *  xp^^f^ — Mem.^ 
IV.  6.  8  and  9 ;  Proiag.^  333  d,  353  c,  soq.).  Better  than  good  fortune  {evrvxia\  which  is 
accidental,  is  a  correct  praxis,  arising  from  insight  and  self-discipline  (evnpa^ia^  Mem.j  III. 
9.  14).  Self-knowledge,  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  of  the  Delphian  Apollo,  "Know 
thyself,"  is  the  condition  of  practical  excellence  (Mem.^  IV.  2.  24).  External  goods  do  not 
advance  their  possessor.  To  want  nothing  is  divine ;  to  want  the  least  possible,  brings 
one  nearest  to  divine  perfection  (Xen.,  Memor.y  I.  6.  10).  Cicero's  well-known  declaration 
(Acad,  post,  L  4.  15;  Tusc.,  V.  4.  10;  cf.  Diog.  L.,  II.  21),  that  "Socrates  called  philosophy 
down  from  the  heavens  to  earth,  and  introduced  it  into  the  cities  and  houses  of  men, 
compelling  men  to  inquire  concerning  life  and  morals  and  things  good  and  evil,"  indicates, 
in  tenas  substantially  correct,  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  Socrates  from  the  cosmology 
and  physics  of  his  predecessors  to  anthropological  ethics.  Socrates,  however,  possessed 
no  complete  system  of  ethical  doctrines,  but  only  the  living  instinct  of  inquiry,  and  could, 
therefore,  naturally  arrive  at  definite  ethical  theorems  only  in  conversation  with  others. 
Henoe  his  art  was  intellectual  midwifery  (as  Plato  terms  it,  Theaet,  p.  149) ;  he  enticed  ^ 
forth  thoughts  from  the  mind  of  the  respondent  and  subjected  them  to  examination.  With 
his  confessed  ignorance, — which  yet,  as  reposing  on  a  lively  and  exact  consciousness  of 
the  nature  of  true  knowledge,  stood  higher  than  the  pretended  knowledge  of  h^  colloou* 
tors, — ^was  connected  the  Socratic  irony  {elp^veia),  or  the  apparent  deference  of  Socrates 
to  the  superior  intelligence  and  wisdom  oir  others,  until  these  vanished  into  nothingoeas 
before  that  dialectical  testing,  in  the  course  o*^  'which  he  compared  the  assevted  general 
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iruth  with  admitted  particular  facts.  In  this  manner  Socrates  exercised  the  rocaUon 
which  he  believed  had  been  indicated  for  him  bj  the  Delphic  god,  when,  in  replj  to 
Chaerephon,  the  oracle  declared  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest  of  men — the  vocation,  namely, 
of  examining  mm  (e^traaiQ^  Plat,  ApdL^  p.  20  seq.).  He  devoted  his  life  especiallj  to  the 
education  of  youth.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  he  relied  on  the  aid  of  I/mjc, 
love,  which,  without  excluding  its  sensuous  element,  he  refined  and  utilized  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  souls  and  the  common  development  of  his  thoughts  and  those  of 
his  listeners. 

The  fundamental  thought  in  the  political  doctrine  of  Socrates  is  that  authority  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  intelligent  (hrioT6.fuvo^\  to  him  who  possesses  knowledge  (Xenoph., 
ifeTnoro^.,  III.  9. 10 ;  cf  III.  6.  14).  The  good  ruler  must  be,  as  it  were,  a  shepherd  to 
those  whom  he  rules  (the  voift^  Xauv^  of  Homer).  His  business,  his  *' virtue,"  is  to  make 
them  happy  (rd  evSaificvac  irouiv  uv  itv  ^yv^€u^  Mem.j  III.  2.  4 ;  cf.  I.  2.  32).  Socrates  found 
fault  with  the  appointment  of  oflScers  by  popular  suffrage  and  by  lot  (Mem,,  I.  2.  9; 
ni.  9.  10). 

The  peculiar  philosophical  significance  of  Socrates  lies  in  his  logically  rigorous  reflec- 
tion upon  moral  questions,  his  combination  of  the  spirit  of  research  with  that  of  doubt, 
and  his  dialectical  method  of  demolishing  seeming  and  conducting  to  true  knowledge. 
Dut  since  reflection,  from  its  very  nature,  is  occupied  with  the  universal,  while  action  in 
pvery  specific  case  relates  only  to  the  particular,  it  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  prac- 
tical ability  that  the  habit  of  reflection  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  practical  insight 
or  tact,  which  also  involves  moral  tact,  although  not  exclusively,  nor  even  mainly,  confined 
to  the  latter.  This  tact  respects  chiefly  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  result  to  be  expected 
from  a  g^ven  action  or  course  of  action.  Socrates  recognized  reflection  as  man*s  peculiar 
work;  but  that  immediate  conviction  of  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of  certain 
actions,  of  whose  origin  he  was  not  conscious,  but  which  he  recognized  as  a  sign  pointing 
him  to  the  right  way,  he  piously  ascribed,  without  subjecting  it  to  psychological  analysis, 
to  divine  agency.  This  divine  leading  is  that  which  he  designates  as  his  daifiivtov.  In  the 
Apology  of  Plato  (p.  31  d),  Socrates  says:  "  The  reason  of  my  remaining  apart  from  public 
life  is  hri  ftm  OeiAv  ri  Kai  6aifi6vtov  ylyvrrat,^^  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  fh)m  his  youth 
up  he  had  been  ever  cognizant  of  a  voice,  which  only  warned,  but  never  encouraged  him. 
This  voice  he  terms,  in  the  Fhaednie,  "his  demonic  and  familiar  sign  "  (rd  6aifi6vi6v  rz  Kti 
rd  eiuGbq  aijfielov).  According  to  Xen.,  Memor.,  lY.  8.  6,  this  6aifi6viov  interposed  its 
warning  when  he  was  about  to  reflect  on  the  defense  he  should  make  before  his  judges, 
i.  6.,  his  practical  tact  showed  him  that  it  was  worthier  of  him  and  better  for  his  cause, 
that  he  should  give  himself  exclusively  over  to  the  solemn  inspiration  of  the  moment,  than 
by  rhetorical  preparation  to  prejudice  his  hopes  of  such  inspiration.  Less  exact  is  the 
occasional  statement  of  Xenophon,  that  Socrates  was  shown  by  the  iaifiAutov  **  what  things 
he  ought  to  do  and  what  not"  (o  re  xp'i  irouiv  koI  &  fi^,  Mem.,  1.  4.  15;  IV.  3.  12).  The 
power  from  which  this  voice  emanated  is  designated  as  '^the  God"  {&  Ocdq,  Mem.,  lY.  8.  6), 
or  "the  Gods"  (ol  6eol,  Mem,,  I.  4.  16 ;  lY.  3.  12),  the  same  Gods  who  also  speak  to  men 
by  the  oracles. 

Socrates  defends  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  gods  on  teleolog^cal  g^rounda,  arguing 
Arom  the  structure  of  organized  beings,  whose  parts  are  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the 
whole,  and  founding  his  reasoning  on  the  general  principle,  that  whatever  exists  for  a  use 
must  be  the  work  of  intelligence  {vrpkirei  fth  rh  kit*  o^Xei^  ytyv6fuva  yvufir^  kpya  emu. 
Msmor.,  I.  4.  4  seq. ;  lY.  3.  3  seq ).  The  Wisdom  (^p^v^tr/f),  says  Socrates,  which  is  present 
and  rules  in  all  that  exists,  determines  all  things  according  to  its  g^od  pleasure.  It  is 
dJBtinguiahed  from  the  other  goda  as  the  ruler  and  disposer  of  the  universe  (6  riv  AXo» 
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tkjtm  awrdrrup  re  xa2  awix^^y    ^^  S<>^  ^^^  ^®  human  soul,  are  invisible,  but  make 
known  their  ezistenoe  unmistakablj  by  their  operations  (Memor.,  lY.  3.  13). 

Aristophanes,  in  the  ^*  Clouds  "  (which  were  first  represented  in  423  b.  c),  attributes  to 
Socrates  not  onljr  traits  of  character  and  doctrines  which  really  belonged  to  him,  but  also 
Aoazagorean  doctrines  and  Sophistic  tendencies.  The  ground  of  the  possibility  of  this 
misapprehension  (or,  if  the  expression  is  preferrbd,  of  this  poetical  license)  is  to  be  found, 
OD  the  part  of  Socrates,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  he  stood,  as  a  phUosopher,  in  a  certain 
,  intagooism  to  the  general  popular  consciousness,  and  that  the  Anazag^rean  theology  Iiad 
not  remained  without  a  considerable  influence  upon  him,  but  more  especially  in  the  fact 
Uiat,  as  a  philosopher  whose  reflection  was  directed  to  the  subjective  processes  and 
phenomena,  and  who  made  action  dependent  on  such  reflection,  he  moved  in  the  same 
general  sphere  with  the  Sophists,  being  specifically  difierentiated  from  them  only  by  the 
pecnliar  direction  or  kind  of  his  philosophizing.  On  the  part  of  Aristophanes,  it  is  to  be 
fottod  in  the  fact  that  he,  as  a  poet  and  not  a  philosopher,  and  (so  far  as  he  is  in  earnest  in 
Ins  representations)  as  an  anti-Sophistical  moralist  and  patriotic  citizen  of  the  old  sdiool, 
with  his  conviction  of  the  immorality  and  dangerousness  of  all  philosophy,  scarcely  con* 
odered  the  significance  of  specific  differences  among  philosophers  as  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tioD,  not  to  say,  was  unable  to  appreciate  their  essential  importance. 

The  same  opinion  respecting  Socrates  which  we  find  in  Aristophanes,  seems  also  to  have 
been  entertained  by  his  accusers.  Meletus  is  described  in  Plato's  Fuihyphron  (p.  2  b)  as  a 
joung  man,  littlo  known,  and  personally  almost  a  stranger  to  Socrates.  In  the  Platonic 
Afologia  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  joined  in  the  accusation  because  he  felt  himself  injured  by 
Socrates'  demonstration  of  the  ignorance  of  poets  respecting  the  nature  of  their  art  (vnip 
ru»  ironrruv  &x!^6fi£vo^^  ApoL,  p.  23  e).  Perhaps  he  was  a  son  of  tho  poet  Meletus,  whom 
Aristophanes  mentions  in  the  "  Frogs  "  (v.  1302).  Anytus,  a  rich  leather-dealer,  was  an 
influential  demagogue,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  during  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  and  had 
retaroed  fighting  on  the  side  of  Thrasybulus ;  Socrates  says  in  the  Apologia  (p.  23  e)  that 
he  joined  in  the  occupation  as  a  representative  of  the  tradesmen  and  politicians  {v^r^p  rijv 
i^fuavf/yuv  koI  tuv  iro?uTiKuv  a)fi6fuvoq)^  and  in  the  Meno  (p.  94  e)  it  is  intimated  that  he  was 
displeased  with  the  depreciatory  judgment  of  Socrates  respecting  the  Athenian  statesmen. 
According  to  the  Apology  of  Pseudo-Xenophon  (29  seq.),  he  was  angry  with  Socrates 
^Mause  the  latter  thought  his  son  fitted  for  something  better  than  the  leather  business^ 
•nd  had  counseled  him  to  educate  this  son  for  something  higher.  Lycon  felt  injured 
by  what  Socrates  had  said  of  the  orators  {yrrep  tCw  prrrdpuv^  ApoL,  23  e).  The  accusation 
nn  as  follows  (Apol.,  p.  24 ;  Xeu.,  J/em.,  I.  I ;  Favorinus,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  II.  40) :  T&6t 
<7pa^fttTo  Kol  avT€Jfi6aaT0  MiXriroc  MeX^ov  Ylir^evc  XtMcpdrei  Zu^poviaicov  'AXcmeic^ev  *  aSucu 
^ufpQTtK  ovc  fiiv  i  ir6Xi^  vofii^ei  i^eovc  ov  vopH^uv^  krepa  6i  luuva  Saipdvia  eiorjyohptvo^^  adusfi  6k 
<at  Tovf  viov^  dta^eipcw,  rifirffia  •  ^^dvaro^.  The  ordinary  objections  against  all  philosophers 
^re  directed  a^inst  Socrates,  without  any  special  investigation  of  tlie  peculiar  tendency 
or  aim  of  his  teachings  {AjHil.,  23  d).  The  particular  diarges  which  Xenophon  (L  ch.  2.) 
<^  and  labors  to  refute,  appear  (as  Cobet,  Novae  Lectionea^  Leyden,  1858,  p.  662  seq., 
neks  to  demonstrate — ^yet  of.  Buchsenschutz,  in  the  PhUohgus,  XXII.,  p.  691  seq.)  to  have 
been  taken,  not  from  the  speeches  of  the  accusers,  but  from  a  work  by  Polycratea,  the 
rhetorician,  written  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  in  justification  of  the  sentence.  The 
oondact  of  Socrates  is  described  by  Plato  with  historic  fidelity  in  the  essential  outlines, 
«  the  ApoL,  in  Onto,  and  in  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  Phaedo.  The  Parrhesia  of 
Socrates  appeared  to  his  judges  as  presumptiiousness.  His  philosophical  reflection  seemed 
to  them  a  violation  of  those  ethical  and  religious  foundations  of  the  Athenian  state,  which 
^  restored  democracy  were  endeavoring  to  re-establish.    The  former  intimacy  of  Socrates 
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with  idcibiades,  and  especially^  with  the  hated  aristocrat,  Oritias  (cf.  .fischioes,  AdfL 
!Kmarefi.j  §  1l\  led  to  a  mistrust  of  his  doctrines  and  purposes.  NevertiielesSf  the  con- 
iemnation  was  voted  by  only  a  small  majority  of  voices ;  according  to  ApoL^  p.  36  a,  he 
would  have  been  acquitted  if  only  three,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  thirty  of  the 
judges  had  been  of  a  difTorent  raind ;  so  that  of  the  probably  500  or  601  judges,  either  253 
or  280  must  have  voted  for  his  condemnation,  and  24T-248  or  220-221  for  his  acquittal. 
But  since,  after  the  conden nation,  he  would  not  acknowledge  himself  guilty  by  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  punishment  he  should  receive,  but  declared  himself  worthy,  on  the 
contrary,  of  being  fed  at  the  Prytaneum  as  a  benefactor  of  the  state,  and  at  last  only  on 
the  persuasion  of  his  friends  agreed  to  a  fine  of  thirty  minse,  he  was  (according  to  Diog.  L., 
II.  42)  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  increased  by  eighty  votes.  The  execution  of  the 
sentence  had  to  be  delayed  thirty  days,  until  the  return  of  the  sacred  ship,  which  had  been 
sent  only  the  day  before  the  condemnation  with  an  embassy  to  Delos.  Socrates  scorned 
as  unlawful  the  means  of  escape  which  Crito  had  prepared  for  him.  He  drank  tlie  cup  of 
poison  in  his  prison,  surrounded  by  his  disciples  and  friends,  with  perfect  stead&stness 
and  tranquillity  of  soul,  full  of  assurance  that  tlio  death  whidi  was  to  attest  his  fidelity  to 
his  convictions  would  be  most  advantageous  for  him  and  for  his  work. 

The  Athenians  are  reported  soon  afterward  to  have  regretted  their  sentence.  Tet  a 
more  general  revulsion  of  opinion  in  favor  of  Socrates  seems  first  to  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  labors  of  his  scholars.  That  the  accusers  were,  some  exiled,  some  put 
to  death,  as  later  writers  relate  (Diodorus,  XIV.  37 ;  Pint.,  De  Jnvid.,  c.  6 ;  Diog.  L.,  II.  43, 
YI.  9  seq.,  and  others)  is  probably  only  a  fable,  which  was  apparently  founded  on  the  fact 
that  Anytus  (banished,  perhaps,  for  political  reasons)  died,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  Heradea 
on  the  Pontus,  where  in  later  centuries  his  tomb  was  %till  pointed  out. 

§  34.  In  the  Socratic  principle  of  knowledge  and  virtne^xthe  prob- 
lem for  the  Bnecessors  of  Socrates  was  indicated  beforehand  That 
problem  was  the  development  of  the  philosophical  disciplines  termed 
dialectic  and  ethics.  Of  his  immediate  disciples  (so  far  as  they  were 
of  philosophical  significance)  the  larger  number,  as  ^^  partial  disciples 
of  Socrates,"  turned  their  attention  predominantly  to  the  one  or  the 
other  part  of  this  double  problem ;  the  Megaric  or  Eristic  school  of 
Euclid  and  the  Elian  school  of  Phsedo  occupying  themselves  almost 
exclusively  with  dialectical  investigations,  and  the  Cj'nic  school  of 
Antisthenes  and  the  Hedonic  or  Cyrenaic  school  of  Aristippus  treat- 
ing, in  diflferent  senses,  principally  of  ethical  questions.  In  each  of 
these  schools,  at  the  same  time,  some  one  of  the  various  types  of  pre- 
Socratic  philosophy  was  continued  and  expanded.  It  was  Plato, 
however,  who  first  combined  and  developed  into  the  unity  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  the  diflferent  sides  of  the  Socratic  spirit,  as  well  as 
all  the  legitimate  elements  of  earlier  systems. 

K.  F.  Hennjtnn,  DU  phUomphiaeilu  SkUtmg  dmr  dUerm  SotraHJbm'  nnd  ikttr  SAmien^  in  Ms 
€m.  Abhandlimffeny  05ulng«n,  1849,  pp.  227-2Uk 

On  iBsehlnes,  e£  K.  F.  Hermann,  2>«  AMcMnit  Soeratioi  reli^utU  ditp,  aoad^  G5tt.  1850. 

On  Xenophon,  o£  A.  Boeckb,  Ds  timuUatt,  quam  Plato  cum  Xenophonts  tOB^rcuitM /trtur^  Berlin, 
1811 ;  Htobnhr,  Kl,  adkriftm^  L,  p.  467  Mq. ;  F.  Delbrflck,  JCw^ophan^  Bonn,  18S9 ;  Uinehig,  IH  dUdpUna^ 
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SmtMcos  in  9Uam  §t  morm  antiquomm  H  §t  ^eaoUaU^  in  XtnophcntU  dtesm  nUU  Ora§eo%  «m 
Aaia  takfot  In  palriam  reducentitt  earemplo  mam^wta^  in :  Symhola^  Utt.^  III.,  Amsterdam.  1889 ;  J.  D. 
fu  HoCrell,  D^  XtncphoniU  philoMphia,  Gronlug.  IBAO ;  J.  H.  Lindomana,  JH4  Ltbeuaafuieht  da  J'Mk,, 
Caaits»lS«3;  JH^rel.'HM.  WsUanam^auung  du  Utrodot,  Thueydidm  und  X^nop/um,  BerllR,  1852;  P. 
Werner,  Xsnoph.  ds  rebut  publ.  i&tUtrU.,  Breslau,  1851 ;  Edj^oI,  X  polit.  SUUung  und  WirktamkHt^ 
ttefard,  1836 :  A.  Oflrnier,  HMoirt  d4  la  MaraU :  jMophan,  Parii,  1$57. 

GC  «l»o  tba  wtideA  by  A.  Uux,  Philol^  Vlt.,  1858,  pp.  688-605;  and  K.  F.  Hermann,  Philol.  YIII., 
tn  Beq. ;  and  the  opuscule  of  Georf  Ferd.  Rettig,  Unvo.-Pr,,  Bernr,  1864,  on  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
Xcfiophootie  »n<l  PUtonlc  8ynipo»i€t^  and  Am.  Hag's  DU  UneohffifU  dsr  d*m  Xenophan  wugetehrUbiitn 
ApetoffU  ds8  SocraUt^  in  Hcrm.  KSchly's  Akad.  Vortr.  u.  Bedet.,  Zurtoh,  1850,  pp.  480-489.  See  also  H. 
HflDkel,  XsHopfion  und  ItocrateM  {Progr.\  Salxwedel,  1S66  (cf.  P.  Sanneg,  Dt  Schola  hocraUn^  dla*.^ 
BsUa»  1667);  and  A.  Hioolai,  X&nopbon't  Oyropddds  wnd  ttint  AntMt  wm  Stoat  {Proffr.y,  Bemburg, 
1867. 

Zenophozif  who  was  bom  about  444  b.  c.  (aooording  to  Oobet,  430^  died  about  354  B.  c.» 
tod  belongs  to  the  older  disciples  of  Socrates.  His  Oyropaedia  is  a  philosophical  and  political 
novel,  illustrating  the  fundamental  Socratic  principle  that  authority  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
intelligent,  who  alone  are  qualified  to  wield  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  "  intelli- 
gent "  man,  as  depicted  by  Xenophon;  is,  as  Erasmus  justly  says  (cf.  Hildebrand,  Gtsch,  if. 
5ysl  d.  Rechta-  und  StOiOtaphilosophit,  I.  p.  249),  ''  rather  a  prudent  and  skillfully  calcu- 
lating politician  than  a  truly  wise  and  just  ruler."  Xenophon  and  ^schines  are  scarcely 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  representatives  of  any  special  philosophical  type  or  school. 
They  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  men  who,  following  Socrates  with  sincere  veneration, 
•trove,  through  intercourse  with  him,  to  attain  to  whatever  was  beautiful  and  g^od  (KaTj}- 
«)ra0(o).  Others,  as,  notably,  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  sought  by  association  with  Socrates 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  their  intelligenoe,  yet  without  bringing  themselves  permanently 
onder  his  moral  influence.  Few  out  of  the  great  number  of  the  companions  of  Socrates 
proposed  to  themselves  as  a  life-work  the  development  of  his  philosophical  ideas. 

The  expression  '*  partial  disciples  of  Socrates,'"  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that 
the  men  so  named  had  only  reproduced  certain  sides  of  the  Socratic  philosophy.  On  the 
contrary,  they  expanded  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  each  in  a  definite  province  of 
philoeophy  and  in  a  specific  direction,  and  even  their  renewal  of  earlier  philosophemes  may 
be  described  rather  as  a  self-appropriating  elaboration  of  the  same  than  as  a  mere  combina- 
tion of  them  with  Socratic  doctrines.  In  like  relation  stands  Plato  to  the  entire  body  of 
Socratic  and  pre-Socratic  philosophy.  While  Gloero's  affirmation  is  true  of  tlie  other 
companions  of  Socrates  {Dt  OraL,  III.  16,  61):  "«b  iUius  {SocraUsy  variis  et  diversis  et  ta 
omaem  partem  diffusis  diaputationibtti  alma  aUvd  apprdiendit^"  Plato  combined  the  various 
elements,  the,  so  to  speak,  prismatically  broken  rays  of  the  Socratic  spirit  in  a  new,  higher, 
•lid  richer  unity. 

§  35.  Euclid  of  Megara  united  the  ethical  principle  of  Socratee 
with  the  Eleatic  theory  of  the  One,  to  which  alone  true  being  could 
be  ascribed.  He  teaches :  The  good  is  one,  although  called  by  many 
names,  as  intelligence,  God,  reason.  Th©  opposite  of  the  good  is 
without  being.  The  good  remains  ever  immutable  and  like  itself. 
The  supposition  that  Euclid,  without  detracting  from  the  unity  of  the 
good  or  the  truly  existent,  nor  from  the  unity  of  virtue,  also  assumed 
a  maltiplicity  of  unchangeable  essences,  is  very  improbable.  The 
method  of  demonstration  employed  by  Euclid  was,  like  that  of  Zeno^ 
the  indirect.    The  most  noted  of  the  followers  of  Euclid  were  Eubii- 
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lides  the  Milesian,  and  Alexinns — celebrated  for  the  invention  of  the 
sophistical  arguments  known  as  the  Liar,  the  Concealed,  the  Measure 
of  Grain,  the  Homed  Man,  the  Bald-head  ;  Diodorus  Cronus — known 
as  the  author  of  new  arguments  against  motion,  and  of  the  assertion 
that  only  tlie  necessary  is  real  and  only  the  real  is  possible;  and  the 
disciple  of  Diodorus,  Philo,  the  dialectician  (a  friend  of  Zeno  of 
Cittium).  Stilpo  of  Megara  combined  the  Megaric  philosophy  with 
the  Cynic.  He  argued  against  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  The  dialectical 
doctrine,  that  nothing  can  be  predicated  except  of  itself,  and  the 
ethical  doctrine,  that  the  wise  man  is  superior  to  pain,  are  ascribed 
to  him. 

On  the  Megariana,  eC  Georg  Ladw.  Spalding,  Vindieiae  philo$.  Ifegaricorum,  Berlin,  1T98 ;  Ferd. 
De^eks,  Z>e  Megaricorum  doctrinci^  Bonn,  1S87;  Helnr.  Bitter,  2tem«rXunv«n  Uber  die  PhUoB.  dtr  Jfc^o- 
ti^a^m.  SohuU,  in  the  BhHn.  Mtu.  /  PMloL,  IL  1828.  p.  995  seq. ;  Henne,  EeoU  de  Migare,  Pwia.  1843: 
BiaUet,  IlUtoire  </e  tieoU  de  Megareetda  iooUi  dSlU  U  d:ErarU,  Paris.  1845;  Ilart^nstein,  Vtber  dU 
Bedeutung  der  MegarUeken  Sohuie/Ur  dU  G«9chiohU  der  m€taphy«i»ohen  ProbUme^  lu  the  Verhan^dL 
dtr  9doht.  Geasttsch.  der  Wiiie.^  1848,  p.  190  seq. ;  Prantl,  Oeeeh.  der  Logik,  I.  p.  88  seq. 

Of  Euclid  the  Megarian  (who  must  not  he  confounded  with  the  Alexandrian  mathema- 
tician, who  lived  a  century  later)  it  is  related  (Qelly  Nad  Atty  YI.  10)  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Athenians  had  forbidden  the  Megarians,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  enter  their 
city,  he  often  ventured,  for  the  sake  of  intercourse  with  Socrates,  under  cover  of  evening 
to  come  to  Athens.  Since  this  interdict  was  issued  in  Olymp.  87.1,  Euciid  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Socrates,  if  this  story  is  historical.  He  was  present  at  the 
death  of  Socrates  {Phaedo^  p.  59  c),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  companions  of  Socrates  are 
reported  to  have  gone  to  him  at  Megara  soon  afterward,  perhaps  in  order  that  they  too 
might  not  fall  victims  to  the  hatred  of  the  democratic  rulers  in  Athens  against  philosophy 
(Diog.  L.,  II.  106;  III.  6).  Euclid  appears  to  have  lived  and  to  have  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  school  founded  by  him,  during  several  decades  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  Early 
made  familiar  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  he  modified  the  same,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Socratic  ethics,  n^aking  the  One  identical  with  the  good.  The  school  of  Euciid  ia 
treated  of  by  Diog.  Laert,  in  his  VHae  Phihe..  IL  108  seq. 

The  author  of  the  dialogue  Sopkistes  mentions  (p.  246  b,  seq.)  a  doctrine,  according  to 
which  the  sphere  of  true  being  was  made  up  of  a  multiplicity  of  immaterial,  absohitely 
unchangeable  forms  (^M^),  accessible  only  to  thought  Many  modem  investigators  (in  par- 
ticular Schleiermacher,  Ast,  Deycks,  Brandis,  K.  F.  Hermann,  Zeller,  Prantl,  and  others)  refer 
this  doctrine  to  the  Megarians ;  others  (especially  Ritteri  as  above  cited,  Petersen,  in  the 
ZeOaehriflfSr  AtterthwnswiBs,  1856,  p.  892,  and  Mallet,  Qnd.  XXXIY.)  dispute  this.  In 
defense  of  the  latter  position  may  be  urg^  the  inconsequence  which  the  doctrine  would 
imply  on  the  part  of  Euclid,  if  ascribed  to  him,  and  also  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  (MHaph^ 
L  6  seq. ;  XIII.  4),  according  to  which  Plato  must  be  regarded  as  the  proper  author  of  the 
theory  of  ideas,  whence  it  results  that  this  theory  can  not  have  been  professed  by  Euclid 
under  any  form.  The  passage  in  the  Sophistea  must,  in  case  Plato  was  the  author  of  that 
dialogue,  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  opinion  of  partial  Platonists  (cf.  my  UiUtr' 
mtchungtn  uber  die  EchBieit  und  Zeitfdge  Plaionischer  SchrifUm,  Vienna,  1861,  p.  277  seq.). 
But  since  the  dialogue  (as  Schaarschmidt  has  shown,  cf.  TTeberweg  in  Bergmann's  PhiUts. 
Mon^  III.  p.  479)  was  probably  composed  by  some  Fbtcnisi,  who  modified  the  doctrine  ot 
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Flftto^  the  passage  in  question  is  ratlier  to  be  considered  as  referring  to  Plato's  theory  of 
idfitfl,  or  perhaps  to  an  interpretation  of  it,  which  the  author  of  the  dialogue  thought  inexacL 
Ct  Schaarschmidt,  Die  SarmrUung  der  PUxtonischen  Schriften^  Bonn,  1866,  p.  210  seq. 

The  doctrine  of  Euclid  (as  g^ven  at  the  beg^ning  of  this  section)  is  expressed  by  Diog. 
L,  IL  106.  in  these  words :  ovtoq  iv  rd  ayaBbv  awe<j>aiveTo  iroXXolg  hv6fiaai  KoXobfievov  •  ore 
/UP  -yap  ^pdvtftriVj  M  6e  6edv  xdl  iXXore  vmrv  koI  to,  Xoiird.  rd  Si  avruceifieva  r^  ayafft^  avifpeij 
fdi  dvai  ^doKuv.  Such  a  principle  was  not  capable  of  being  positively  developed  into 
a  plulosophical  system ;  it  could  only  lead  to  a  continued  war  with  current  opinions, 
vhidi  the  Megarians  sought  to  refute  by  a  deductio  ad  dbsurdum.  This  is  the  philo- 
wphlcal  meaning  of  the  Megaric  "  Eristic." 

Stilpo,  who  taught  at  Athens  about  320  b.  c^  is  said  by  Diog.  L.  (II.  119)  to  have 
Msomed  a  polemical  attitude  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  ideas  (avifpet  xai  rd  eidti). 
Such  an  attittade  would  be  in  logioal  accordance  with  the  exclnidTe  doctrine  of  unity, 
wliieh  Stilpo  held  with  the  earlier  Megarians  (according  to  Aristocles,  see  Euseb.,  TV.  Ev.^ 
XIY.  11.  1).  Stilpo  proclaimed  insensibility  (AirdBeta)  as  the  proper  end  of  all  moral 
endeavor  (cf.  Senoc.,  Bp.  9:  Aoc  inter  nos  (Stoieoa)  et  Ulos  interest:  noeter  sapiena  vincit 
fiiukm  tneomTtUHlum  omne,  sed  sentii ;  illorum  ne  sentit  quidem).  The  sage  is  so  sufficient 
to  himself,  that  not  even  friends  are  necessary  for  his  happiness.  One  of  Stilpo's  disciples 
was  Zeno  of  Gittium,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school  (see  below,  g  52).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Skeptics,  Pyrrho  and  Timon,  seem  also  to  have  taken  the  doctrine  of  the  Megarians 
for  their  point  of  departure  (see  §  60). 

§  36.  PhflBdo  of  EliB,  a  favorite  disciple  of  Socrates,  founded,  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  his  native  city,  a  philosophical  school, 
which  appears  to  have  resembled  in  tendency  and  character  the 
Megaric  schooL  Menedemus,  who  enjoyed  the  instructions  of 
Platonists  and  Phsedonists  and  of  Stilpo,  transplanted .  the  Elian 
school  to  his  native  city,  Eretria,  whence  his  followers  received  the 
name  of  Eretrians. 

L  PKller,  Phaedone  LsbMSsehiekaals  und  3ohti/Ui\  in  the  Bhein.  3fu*,/.  PhUol,^  New  Sttriea,  IV., 
18M|  1^  801-S99,  reylsed  In  Ersch  and  Oraber'8  Xncykl^  Beet  IIL,  Vol.  XXL,  p.  857  seq.,  and  now  pnU 
HAed  In  Poller's  KUiM  Schriftmt,  ed.  by  B.  KOhler. 

Phaedo,  the  founder  of  the  Elian  school,  is  the  same  person  whom  Plato  represents  Sn 
the  dialogue  named  after  him,  as  recounting  to  Echecrates  the  last  conversations  of  Socrates. 
Aooording  to  Diog.  L.,  II.  105,  he  was  ransomed  from  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  of  war 
bj  Crito,  at  the  instance  of  Socrates.  He  is  said  to  have  written  dialogues;  jet  the 
KBonineness  of  most  of  the  dialogues  which  hore  his  name  was  disputed.  Of  his  doctrines 
we  know  little. 

Of  Phaedo's  (indirect)  disciple,  Menedemus  (who  lived  352-276  b.  o.),  Heraclides 
(Wibus)  says  (op.  Biog.  L.,  II.  135),  that  he  espoused  the  opinions  of  Plato,  but  only 
sported  with  dialectic.  Both  statements  are  not  to  be  taken  in  too  rigorons  a  sense. 
Compare,  however,  Hemrich  von  Stein,  Qtaeh,  des  PUOoniamw,  II.  Gott.  1864,  p.  202  seq. 
^Aspeeting  his  ethical  tendency,  Cicero  says  (Aead,^  lY.  42,  129) :  a  Menedemo  JSretriaci 
VP^kti^  quorum  omne  honuim  in  merUe  posihan  et  mentis  acie,  qua  rerum  cemeretur.  Like 
^  Hegarions,  he  regarded  all  virtues  as  one,  though  called  by  different  names.  He 
^ftned  virtue  as  rational  insight,  with  which  he  seems,  like  Socrates,  to  have  oonsidered 
ng^t  endeavor  as  inseparably  connected. 
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§  37.  Antistheuea  of  Athens,  at  first  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  but  after- 
ward of  Socrates,  taught,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  the  gyBa- 
nasium  called  Cynosarges,  whence  his  school  was  called  the  Cynic 
school.  Virtue,  he  taught,  is  the  only  good.  Enjoyment,  sought  as 
an  end,  is  an  evil.  The  essence  of  virtue  lies  in  self-control.  Virtue 
is  one.  It  is  capable  of  being  taught,  and,  when  once  acquired,  can 
not  be  lost.  The  safest  wall  for  a  town  is  knowledge  based  on  secure 
inferences.  Virtue  requires  not  many  wdrds,  but  only  Socratic  force. 
Antisthenes  combats  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas.  He  grants  the 
validity  only  of  identical  judgments.  His  assertion  that  contradiction 
is  impossible,  gives  evidence  of  his  lack  of  earnestness  in  the  treatment 
of  dialectical  problems.  The  opposition  to  the  political  forms  and 
the  polytheism  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which  remained  still  undeveloped 
in  Socrates,  pronounced  itself  distinctly  in  the  cosmopolitism  of  An- 
tisthenes and  iu  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 

To  the  school  of  Antisthenes  belong  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  Crates 
of  Thebes,  Hipparchia,  the  wife  of  Crates,  Metrocles,  her  broth^ 
and  others. 

The  Cjnics  are  treated  of  and  the  fragments  of  their  vrftlngs  are  brought  together  in  Mallach** 
Fragm,  Philos.  Gr.,  II.  pp.  261-895. 

The  fra^iDonts  extant  of  the  works  of  Antisthenes  have  been  edited  b^  Aag.  Wilh.  Winckelmana. 
Zurich,  1842.  Of.  Krischo,  For»ehunff«i^  L  pp.  284-846;  Chappnia,  AntittMns^  Paris,  18M;  Ad.  Mftllcr, 
JH  AntiatKenU  Cynici  vita  et  McripUa  {"'Progrr  of  the  Vituth,-G.\  Dresden,  1860. 

On  Diogenea,  cf.  Karl  Wilh.  GAttlin^,  D.  der  Cyniker  od«r  die  Philotophie  det  fffUchiachsn  Pro- 
UCariats,  in  hia  Gea.  Abhandl,  Vol.  I.,  Halle.  1861 ;  Hermann,  Zur  GeBch.  und  Kritik  dea  Diogtn^  nm 
mnope  <&.-/V.),  Hellbronn,  1860 ;  Wehrmann,  Ueber  den  Cyniker  D^  in  the  P&d4ig.  ArcM^^  1841,  i>|i. 
9T-117. 

On  Crates,  cf.  Fosturavs,  De  CraL,  Gron.  188&  The  88  (spurious)  letters  saerlbed  to  him  are  edited  bj 
BoissMiode  in  Noticea  ei  ExtraiU  de  ManuacrUa  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Hoi,  t  IX,  Paris,  1887. 

F.  V.  Fritscbc  treats  of  the  fragments  by  Demonax,  in  De  Fragm.  DtmonaeUa  Philoa.^  Hootock  and 
Leipsic,  1866.  Cf.  Lucian,  in  his  VUa  DemonacUa^  and  A.  Becknagel,  Comm.  de  Demonaetia  philoa.^ 
Hnrembwib  1857. 

AntiBthenes,  bom  at  Athens  in  Olymp.  84.1  (444  B.  c),  was  the  sea  of  an  Athenian 
fiither  and  a  Thracian  mother  (Diog.  L.,  VI.  1).  For  this  reason  he  was  restricted  to 
the  gymnasium  called  Cynosarges.  In  the  rhetorical  form  of  his  dialogical  writings 
Antisthenes  betrayed  the  influence  of  Gorgias'  instruction.  He  went  to  Socrates  first  in 
later  life,  for  which  reason  he  is  designate^  in  the  SophiskB  (p.  251  b,  where  without  doubt 
he  is  referred  to)  as  the  'Mate  learner  '*  (b^ufidd^).  Plato  (TheaeL,  155  e ;  cf.  Sopk,,  251  b, 
■eq.)  and  Aristotle  {Metaph.,  XIII.  3)  criticise  him  as  lacking  in  culture.  Before  becoming 
a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  had  already  given  instruction  in  rhetoric  (Diog.  L.,  VT.  2),  an 
oocupation  which  he  also  afterward  resumed.  He  appears  to  have  lived  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Socrates  (Diodorus,  XV.  t6).  In  external  appearance  Antisthenes,  roost  of  all 
the  disciples  of  Socrates,  resembled  his  master,  with  whom  he  stood  on  terms  of  intimate 
personal  iViendship.  The  titles  of  numerous  works  by  Antisth^ies  are  given  in  Diog. 
L.,  VL  16-18. 
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Antisthenes  holds  fast  to  the  Socratic  principle  of  the  unity  of  virtue  and  knowledge. 
He  emphasizee  chiefly  its  practical  side,  though  not  wholly  neglecting  its  dialecticaf 
bearings. 

Antisthenes  (aooording  to  Diog.  L.,  YI.  3)  first  defined  definition  Q-^yoc)  as  the  ezpres- 
■on  of  the  essence  of  the  thing  defined :  ?^yog  iorlv  6  rb  rHv  i^  tart  StjTJJv  (where  the 
Imperfect  ^v  seems  to  point  to  the  priority  of  objective  existence  before  the  subjective  acts 
of  knowing  and  naming).  The  simple,  said  Antisthenes,  is  indefinable :  it  can  only  be 
BSBied  and  compared ;  but  the  composite  admits  of  an  exposition,  in  which  the  component 
puts  are  enumerated  conformably  to  the  actual  order  and  manner  of  their  combination. 
Knowledge  is  correct  opinion  based  on  definition  (?'.  «.,  logically  accounted  for),  S6^a  a^^c 
fora  7jSyou  (Plat.,  TheaeL^  p.  201  seq.,  where  indeed  Antisthenes  is  not  named,  but  is  prob- 
ably meant ;  Arist.,  MetapKy  YIII.  3).  According  to  Simplic,  Ad  Arist  Categ.,  f.  66  b,  45, 
the  following  argument  against  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  was  attributed  to  Antis- 
tben^:  &  IIA^row,  lirircv  fih  6p€i^  linrdTTfra  (T  omx  ^p<^,  "0  Plato,  I  see  horses,  but  no 
lioraeness  "  (because,  Plato  is  said  to  have  replied,  you  have  no  eye  for  it).  According  to 
Ammon.  Ad  P&rphyr.  Jsag,^  22  b,  Antisthenes  said  that  the  ideas  were  h  ^pthiig  hrivoiaig, 
from  which  it  is  hardly  to  bo  inferred  that  Antisthenes  attempted  to  transform  the  doctrine 
of  ideas  in  a  subjective  sense  (as  the  Stoics  did  later) ;  he  meant  probably  only  to  describe 
Plato's  theory  of  ideas  as  an  empty  fancy.  Somewhat  sophistical  is  the  doctrine  attributed 
to  Antisthenes  in  Arist.,  Top,,  I.  1 1,  and  Met.,  Y.  29  (cf.  Plat.,  Evifiyd,  285  e),  that  it  is 
unpossible  to  contradict  one's  self  (oi'/c  iariv  avrtXiyetv),  together  with  the  argument: 
either  the  same  thing  is  subject  of  the  two  supposed  contradictory  afiSrmations — and 
then,  since  each  thing  has  only  one  oiKeiog  ^^yoCi  these  affirmations  are  equivalent,  and 
not  oontradictory— or  the  affirmations  relate  to  difilerent  subjects,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  contradiction.  The  last  result  of  this  dialectical  tendency  was  reached  in 
the  doctrine  that  only  identical  judgments  are  valid  (Plat.?  Soph.,  251b;  Arist,  Metaph., 

v.as). 

Aooording  to  Diog.  L.,  YI.  104  seq.,  Antisthenes  recognized  virtue  as  the  supreme  end 
of  human  life;  whatever  is  intermediate  between  virtue  and  vice  was  indifferent  (adi&6opov). 
Yirtne  is  sufficient  to  secure  happiness  (Diog.  L.,  YII.  11:  airrapKTf  Sk  rr/v  aperi^v  npbc 
fttda^ioviav,  fOfdevb^  irpoadeofiivijv  on  fif^  ZuKpanxtj^  lax^^^y  '^  t'  aperfjv  tov  Jtpyov  eivai, 
fftrn  Xiiyuv  irXtiaruv  deofikvrpf  itfjre  fm&rffx&ruv).  Pleasure  is  pernicious.  A  frequent  saying 
of  Antisthenes  (aooording  to  Diog.  L.,  YI.  3)  was :  fiaveiifv  fiak'kov  ff  ^/{jBeitpr^  "  I  would 
ntkher  be  mad  than  glad.'*  The  good  is  beautiful,  evil  is  hateful  {ibid.  12).  He  who  has 
once  become  wise  and  virtuous,  can  not  afterward  cease  to  bo  such  (Diog.  L.,  VI.  106:  t^v 
«per^  6i6<vcT^  elvai  Kal  ava7r6,3hfTov  vvr&pxstv'  also  in  Xen.,  Mem.,  I.  2.  19:  bri  ovk  &v 
ffWTp  6  SIkoujc  A<j£icoc  yevotTo  k.  t.  X.,  the  prindpal  reference  is  probably  to  Antisthenes). 
^e  good  is  proper  to  us  {otKeiov),  the  bad  is  something  foreign  {^eviKdv,  oT^kdrptov,  Diog.  L., 
^  12;  Plat.,  Convw.,  p.  205  e;  cf.  OJiarmides,  p.  163  c). 

No  actual  or  possible  form  of  government  was  pleasing  to  the  Cynic.  The  Cynic 
WBtricts  his  sage  to  the  subjective  consciousness  of  his  own  virtue,  isolating  him  from 
^^ting  society,  in  order  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  world  (Antisthenes,  ap.  Diog.  L., 
^11:  Tov  ao^dv  6v  Kord.  robe  Keifihrnvg  v6fiovg  iro^reboeoBaL,  aXXa  Kara  rbv  rf/c  aper^g, 
'^  12;  r^  oo^  (hov  ovSiv  oW  airopmi).  He  demands  that  men  return  to  the  simplicity 
of  a  natural  state.  Whether  it  is  to  this  position  of  Antisthenes  that  Plato  refers  in  his 
picture  of  a  natural  political  state  {Rep.,  II.  372  a) — ^which  he  yet  terms  a  society  of  swine— 
■ttd  m  his  examination  of  the  identification  of  the  art  of  conducting  men  with  the  art  of 
^e  shepherd  (/Wtl,  p.  26Td-275c),  is  doubtftil;  perhaps  in  the  latter  pa.s.'^age  the  only 
reference  is  (as  suggested  by  Henkel,  Zur  Gesch.  der  gr.  Staaisunas^  II.,  p.  22,  Salzwedel, 
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1866)  to  the  Homeric  idea  of  the  irotfi^  Aauvy  "  shepherd  of  the  people,*^  whi(^  appears  in 
various  passages  of  Xenophon^s  Memor,  and  Oyrop.  (c£  Politicua^  p.  301  d,  and  Bep.^  YII. 
p.  520  b,  with  Xen.,  Oyrop. ^  Y,  1,  24,  with  reference^  the  comparison  of  the  human  ruler 
with  the  queen-bee).  That  Antisthcnes  can  not  have  anticipated  Plato  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  community-  of  women  and  children,  follows  from  Arist.,  PoLy  II.  4, 1,  where  it  is  affirmed 
that  Plato  first  proposed  this  innovation. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  people,  according  to  the  Cynics,  is  as  little  binding  on  the  sage 
as  are  their  laws.  Sajs  Cicero  (De  Nat,  Deorunt,  L  13,  32):  ArUiathenes  in  eo  Ulnv  qui 
physicua  inscribiittrf  poptdares  deo$  muUos^  ruUureUem  unum  esse  {dicit).  The  one  God  is  not 
known  through  images.  Virtue  is  the  only  true  worship.  Antisthenes  interpreted  the 
Homeric  poems  allegorically  and  in  accordance  with  his  philosophy. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  through  his  extreme  exaggeration  of  the  principles  of  his  teacher, 
deveIoi)ed  a  personality  that  is  even  comical.  He  is  said  himself  not  to  have  repelled  the 
epithet  '*  Dog,"  which  was  applied  to  him,  but  only  to  have  replied  that  he  did  not,  like 
other  dogs,  bite  his  enemies,  but  onlj  his  friends,  in  order  that  he  might  save  them.  He 
was  also  called  '^  Socrates  raving  "  {^KpdnK  fMwdfuvog),  With  the  immorality  of  the  times 
he  rejected  also  its  morality  and  culture.  As  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Xeniades,  at  Corinth,  he 
prooeeded  not  without  skill,  on  the  principle  of  conformity  to  nature,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  demanded  in  modern  times  by  Rousseau.  He  acquired  the  enduring  love  and 
respect  of  his  pupils  and  of  their  father  (Diog.  L.,  VI.  30  seq.,  74  seq.).  Diog.  L.  (VL  80) 
cites  the  titles  of  manj  works  ascribed  to  Diogenes,  but  says  that  Sosicrates  and  Satynis 
pronounced  them  all  spurious.  Diogenes  designates,  as  the  end  to  which  all  effort  should 
tend,  einfmxta  Ktd  r6voq  \lwxvc  (in  opposition  to  mere  physical  force,  Stob.,  Fhrileg^ 
VIL  18).  Of  the  disciples  of  Diogenes,  Crates  of  Thebes,  a  contemporary  of  Theophrastus 
the  Aristotelian,  is  the  most  important  (Diog.  L.,  VL  86  seq.) ;  through  his  influence  Hip- 
parchia  and  her  brother  Metrocles  were  won  over  to  Cynicism.  Monimus  the  Syracusan 
was  also  a  pupil  of  Diogenes.  Menippus  of  Sinope,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  third 
centarj  before  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by  Luoian  {Bis  Aeetu.,  33)  as  **  one  of  the  an- 
cient dogs  who  barked  a  great  deal  ^  (cf.  Diog.  L. ,  99  seq. ),  was  probably  one  of  the 
earlier  Cynica.     There  were  probably  several  Cynics  who  bore  the  name  Menippusw 

Cynicism,  in  its  later  days,  degenerated  more  and  more  into  insolence  and  indecency. 
It  became  ennobled,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  through  the  recognition 
and  attention  given  to  mental  culture.  The  Cynic's  conception  of  virtue  is  imperfect  from 
its  failure  to  determine  the  positive  end  of  moral  activity,  so  that  at  last  nothing  remained 
but  ostentatious  asceticism.  *'  The  Cynics  excluded  themselves  from  the  sphere  in  whidi 
is  true  freedom  "  (Hegel). 

After  Cynicism  had  for  a  long  time  been  lost  in  Stoicism — which  (as  Zeller  happilv 
expresses  it)  '*  gave  to  the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  virtuous  will  the  basis  of  a 
comprehensive,  scientific  theory  of  the  universe,  and  so  adapted  the  doctrine  itself  more 
fully  to  the  requirements  of  nature  and  human  life  " — it  was  renewed  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ  under  the  form  of  a  more  preaching  of  morals.  But  it  was  accompanied  in 
this  phase  of  its  existence  by  much  empty,  ostentatious  display  of  staves  and  wallets,  of 
uncut  beards  and  hair,  and  ragged  cloaks.  Of  the  better  class  of  Cynics  in  this  later 
period  were  Demetrius,  the  friend  of  Seneca  and  of  Thrasea  Pietus,  (Enomaus  of  Oadara 
(in  the  time  of  Hadrian),  who  (according  to  Euseb.,  Praeparai.  Evaxig,^  V.  18  seq.)  attacked 
the  Qystem  of  oracles  with  special  violence,  and  Demonax  of  Cyprus  (praised  by  Ludui, 
born  about  A.  D.  60,  died  about  160),  who,  though  holding  fast  to  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  Cynicism,  advocated  them  rather  with  a  Socratks  mildness  than  with  the 
mlgar  Cynio  rudeness. 
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§  38.  Aristippns  of  Cyrene,  the  fonnder  of  the  Cyrenaic  or  He- 
donic  school,  and  termed  by  Aristotle  a  Sophist,  sees  in  pleasure, 
which  he  defines  as  the  sensation  of  gentle  motion,  the  end  of  life. 
The  sage  aims  to  enjoy  pleasure,  without  being  controlled  by  it. 
Intellectnal  culture  alone  fits  one  for  true  enjoyment.  No  one  kind 
of  pleasure  is  superior  to  another ;  only  the  degree  and  duration  of 
pleasure  determines  its  worth.  We  can  know,  only  our  sensations, 
not  that  which  causes  them. 

The  most  eminent  members  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  were  Arete, 
the  daughter  of  Aristippns,  and  her  son,  Aristippus  the  younger, 
somamed  the  "mother- taught"  {fiTjTpoSldcucTog)^  who  first  put  the 
doctrine  of  Hedonism  into  systematic  form,  and  was  probably  the 
author  of  the  comparison  of  the  three  sensational  conditions  of 
trouble,  pleasure,  and  indifference,  to  tempest,  gentle  wind,  and  sea- 
calm,  respectively ;  also  Theodoras,  sumamed  the  Atheist,  who 
taught  that  the  particular  pleasure  of  the  moment  was  indifferent, 
and  that  constant  cheerfulness  was  the  end  sought  by  the  true  sage, 
f  and  his  scholars  Bio  and  Euhemems,  who  explained  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  gods  as  having  begun  with  the  veneration  of  distin- 
guished men ;  further,  Hegesias,  sumamed  the  ^'  death-counseling  " 
{ireun$dvaTog\ — who  accepted  the  avoidance  of  trouble  as  the  highest 
attainable  good,  despaired  of  positive  happiness,  and  considered  life 
to  be  intrinBically  valueless, — and  Anniceris  (the  younger),  who  again 
made  the  feeling  of  pleasure  the  end  of  life,  but  included  in  his 
system,  in  addition  ^to  idiopathic  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  sympathy, 
I      and  demanded  a  partial  sacrifice  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

i 

I  TYm  Gyrmutlos  am  treated  o^  and  th«  fragmenta  of  their  wrlttnga  are  broaght  together  In  Mullaeh^s 

Jhi^m.  Ph.  Or.^  II.  pp.  897-488. 
'  Ainadeua  W«ndt,  2)t  philo90phia  Cyrenatoa*  Gl&tt.  1841 ;  Henr.  de  Stein,  De  pkilo9ophia  Oyrenaica^ 

Tart  L:  Da  «i<a  ArUtippi,  Oott.  1855  (cC  his  GetcK.  dM  Platonismus,  II.  Qott.  1864,  pp.  CO-64). 

On  ArlatlppnB,  efl  C.  M.  Wleland,  ArUttpp  vnd  einigt  »Hner  Zeitgenoatetw,  4  vols.,  Leipftio.l800-180S; 

i.  J.  Thrlge,  De  ArMlppo  philotapho  Oyr&naico  aUUque  CyrenaicU^  In  his  Ii«$  Oyrentnaium^  Gopenfa. 

lata. 

There  exist  early  monographs  on  indtrldoal  members  of  the  Cjrrenaie  school,  one,  in  particular,  on 
Arete,  by  J.  Q.  Kck  (I^lpsic,  1776),  and  another  on  Uegesias  vcMrttfavarof,  by  J.  J.  I^mbach  (Qaedlln> 
^rg,  ITTiy  The  fhigmenU  of  the  icpd  iwfpai^^  of  Eubenierus  have  been  C(»lleeted  by  Weascling  (in 
Diod.  JSie,  BdbL  iTVel.,  torn.  XL,  p.  623  seq.)  Of  Eahemems,  with  special  reference  to  Ennins,  who  shared 
>  in  kis  TtewB,  Krahner  treats  in  his  GrundlinUn  nir  Getch.  des  Vmfwls  dw  rdm.  StaaUrtUgion  (G.- 
'^Vtfr.),  HaUe,  1887 ;  cf.  also  Gansa,  Qu^ietUonM  Euhem^r^at  iG.-Pr,\  Kempen,  1860,  and  Otto  Sieroka,  J>4 
(Dtsg.  Jnaug.\  Kdnfgsbeiig,  1869. 


Aristippus  of  Cyrene  was  led  \>j  the  fame  of  Socrates  to  seek  his  acquaintance,  and 
joined  himself  pennanently  to  the  circle  of  Socrates*  disciples.  In  criticism  of  an  (oral) 
iterance  of  Plato,  which  he  thought  to  have  been  too  confidently  delivered,  he  is  reported 
to  have  appealed  to  the  more  modest  manner  of  Socrates  (Arist,  RheL,  II.  23,  p.  1398  b,  29: 
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*Api9Tiinng  irpbc  UX&rupa  hrayYeXTtK6rep6v  rt  elirdvra  ug  (fero '  a^Xa  fi^  h  y  hcupog  ^KM^t 
i^^  ovShf  roiovrm\  Xtyuv  rdv  ZuKpanifv).  Perhaps,  before  the  period  of  his  intercourse  with 
Socrates  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  Protagoras,  of  whose  mfluence  his 
doctrine  shows  considerable  traces.  The  customs  of  his  rich  and  luxurious  native  dty 
were  most  likely  of  the  greatest  influence  in  determining  him  to  the  love  of  pleasure.  Hut 
he,  together  with  Cleombrotus,  was  absent  in  .^Ggina  at  the  time  of  Socrates'  death,  is 
remarked  by  Plato  {Phaedo,  59  c),  obviously  with  reproachftil  intent  Aristippus  is  said  to 
have  sojourned  often  at  the  courts  of  the  elder  and  younger  Dionysii  in  Sicily ;  several 
anecdotes  are  counected  with  his  residence  there  and  his  meeting  with  Plato,  which,  thougb 
historically  uncertain,  are  at  least  not  unhappily  invented,  and  illustrate  the  accommo' 
dating  servility  of  the  witty  Hedonist,  occasionally  in  contrast  with  the  uncompromising- 
Parrhesia  of  the  rigid  moralist  and  idealist  (Diog.  L.,  II.  *l%  et  al).  Aristippus  seems  to 
have  taught  in  various  places,  and  particularly  in  his  native  city.  He  first,  among  tho 
companions  of  Socrates,  imitated  the  Sophists  in  demanding  payment  for  his  instructions 
(Diog.  L.,  II.  65).  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason,  but  probably  also  on  account  of  his  doo 
trine  of  pleasure  and  his  contempt  for  pure  science,  that  Aristotle  calls  him  a  Sophist 
(MetapK,  III.  2). 

According  to  the  suppositions  of  H.  von  Stein  (in  the  work  cited  above),  Aristippus 
was  bom  about  436  b.  o.,  resided  in  Athens  during  a  series  of  years  commencing  with  416, 
in  399  was  in  j^gina,  in  389-388  was  with  Plato  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
in  361  wnth  the  same  at  the  oourt  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and,  finally,  after  356  was, 
apparently,  again  in  Athens.  Yon  Stein  remarks,  however  (Geach.  des  PkUonismttaj  IT., 
p.  61),  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  accounts  on  which  these  dates  are  founded.  According 
to  Diog.  L.,  11.  83,  Aristippus  was  older  than  uEschines. 

The  fundamental  features  of  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  are  certainly  due  to  Aristippus. 
Xenophcn  (i/«nor.,  II.  1)  represents  him  as  discussing  them  with  Socrates;  Plato  refers 
probably  to  them  in  Hep,,  VI.  605  b  (perhaps  also  in  Gorg.y  491  e,  seq.),  and  most  fully  in 
the  Philebus,  altliough  Aristippus  is  not  there  named.  But  the  systematic  elaboration  of 
his  doctrines  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  his  grandson,  Aristippus  ftJirpoSidoKTOQ. 
Aristotle  names,  as  representing  the  doctrine  of  pleasure  {^h.  Kic,  X.  2),  not  Aristippna, 
but  £udoxus. 

The  principle  of  Hedonism  is  described  in  the  dialogue  PhUebuSj  p.  66  c,  in  these  words : 
rayaOdv  hWero  r/fiiv  T/6ovf/v  etvai  iraaav  koi  Travre^f/,  Pleasure  is  the  sensation  of  gentie 
motion  (Diog.  L.,  II.  85 :  Ti?jog  anf<f>aiVE  (^Apiariirirog)  rrjv  Xefav  Kivrjotv  f/f  nlodyfatv  hvaJUdO' 
fihnrv).  Violent  motion  produces  pain,  rest  or  very  slight  motion,  indiflforence.  That  all 
pleasure  belongs  to  the  category  of  things  becoming  iyhtaiq)  and  not  to  that  of  things 
being  (ovcr/a),  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  the  dialogue  Philebus  (p.  63  c,  cf.  42  d)  as  the  correct 
observation  of  certain  " elegants''  (KOfn\fot),  among  whom  Aristippus  is  probably  to  be 
understood  as  included.  Yet  the  opposing  of  yheatg  to  ovaia  is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  Aristippus,  but  only  probably  the  reduction  of  pleasure  to  motion  (/c/iT^p/f),  from  ivhich 
Plato  drew  the  above  conclusion.  No  pleasure,  sa}"^  Aristippiis,  is  as  such  bad,  though  it 
may  often  arise  from  bad  causes,  and  no  pleasure  is  different  fVom  another  in  quality  or 
worth  (Diog.  L.,  II.  87 :  p)  dtapkpetv  ^6ov^  V^ovifg,  cf.  Phikh.,  p.  12  d).  Virtue  is  a  good 
as  a  means  to  pleasure  (Cic,  De  Qffie.,  III.  33,  116). 

The  SocraHc  element  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus  appears  in  the  principle  of  seff"" 
determination  directed  by  knowledge  (the  manner  of  life  of  the  wise,  says  Aristippus.  ap. 
Diog.  L.,  68,  would  experience  no  change,  though  all  existing  laws  were  abrogated),  and 
in  the  control  of  pleasure  as  a  thing  to  be  acquired  through  knowledge  and  ciUiure.  The 
Qynics  sought  for  independence  throsgh  abstinence  from  enjoyment,  Aristippus  through 
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Um  control  of  enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  Thus  Aristippus  is  cited  by  Stob. 
[Fhr^  It  J 18)  as  saying  that  ''not  he  who  abstains,  but  he  who  enjoys  without  being  oar- 
lied  away,  is  master  of  his  pleasures."  Similarly,  in  Diog.  L.,  II.  75,  Aristippus  is  said  to 
hsTo  required  his  disciples  *'  to  govern,  and  not  be  governed  by  tlieir  pleasures.*'  And, 
aooordingly,  he  is  further  said  to  have  expressed  his  relation  to  Lais,  by  saying:  ix^,  ovk 
ixo/uu.  In  a  similar  sense  Horace  says  (Epist.^  I.  1,  18):  nunc  in  Ariaiippi  furtim  prae- 
e^pto  rdabor^  et  mthi  ref,  non  mc  rdnta  sutjungere  conor.  The  Cynic  sage  knows  how  to  deal 
with  himself,  but  Aristippus  knows  how  to  deal  with  men  (Diog.  L.,  YI.  6,  58 ;  II.  68, 102). 
To  enjoy  the  present,  says  the  Cyrenaic,  is  the  true  business  of  man ;  only  the  present  is 
in  our  power. 

With  the  Hedonic  character  of  the  ethics  of  Aristippus  corresponds,  in  his  theory  of 
cognition,  the  restriction  of  our  knowledge  to  sensations.  The  Cyrenaics  distinguished 
(according  to  Sezt  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  YII.  91 )  rd  irSftoc  and  rb  ttcrbc  imoiuifuvav  koI  rof; 
roAwr  iroofTiK&v  (the  affection,  and  the  "  thing  in  itse}f "  which  is  external  to  us  and  affects 
ua);  the  former  exists  in  our  consciousness  (rd  ir6do^  ^fiiv  leri  ^euvdfuinv);  of  the  "thing 
m  itself,"  on  the  contrary,  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  exists.  Whether  the  seusa-  ^ 
tioDS  of  other  men  agree  with  our  own,  we  do  not  know ;  the  affirmative  is  not  proved  by 
the  identity  of  names  employed.  The  subjectivism  of  the  Protagorean  doctrine  of  knowl- 
edge finds  in  these  propositions  its  consistent  completion.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
motive  of  ethical  Hedonism  was  contained  in  this  logical  doctrine ;  that  motive  must  rather 
be  sought,  in  part,  in  the  personal  love  of  pleasure  of  Aristippus,  and  in  part  in  the  eucla^- 
moniBtic  element  in  the  moral  speculations  of  Socrates,  which  coutained  certain  germs,  not 
ooly  for  the  doctrine  of  Antisthenes,  but  also  for  that  of  Aristippiis  (see,  in  particular, 
Xenopbon,  Memorab.,  I.  6.  7,  respecting  Kaprepeiv  in  immediate  connection  with  the  qnef- 
tion,  ibid.  I.  6.  8 :  tov  Si  /i^  dovXeieiv  yaorpl  fir,di  wrv^  koI  }.ayveig  m£i  ti  a?L?/)  alTUjTepcv 
riMu  ii  TO  trepa  kx^tv  roirruv  f/(5/<j).  The  essence  of  virtue  lies,  according  to  Socrates,  in 
knowledge,  in  practical  insight  But  it  is  asked,  what  is  the  object  of  this  insight?  If 
the  reply  is,  the  Gk)od,  then  the  seoond  question  arises,  in  what  the  Good  consists.  If  it 
consists  in  virtue  itself,  the  definition  moves  in  a  circle.  If  in  the  useful,  the  useful  ia 
relative  and  its  value  is  determined  by  that  for  which  it  is  useful.  But  what  is  this  last 
wmething,  in  whose  service  the  useful  stands  ?  If  Eud<iemoni<i,  then  it  must  be  stated  in 
what  the  essence  of  Eudaemonia  consists.  The  most  obvious  answer  is :  Pleasure,  and 
this  answer  was  given  by  Aristippus,  while  the  Cynics  found  no  answer  not  involving 
them  in  the  circle,  and  so  did  not  advance  beyond  their  objectless  insight  and  aimless 
Moetieism.     Plato's  answer  was:  the  Idea  of  the  Good  (Eep.,  YI.  p.  505). 

Later  Cyrenaics  (according  to'SekiTE:;  Adv.  Math.^  YII.  11)  divided  their  system  of 
doctrines  into  five  parts :  1)  Concerning  that  which  is  to  be  desired  and  shunned  (goods 
and  evils,  aipera  koI  i^ewcrd) ;  2)  Concerning  the  passions  (irdBr/) ;  3)  Conoeming  actions 
(vpa^et^);  4)  Concerning  natural  causes  (alTia)]  5)  Concerning  the  guaranties  of  truth 
(ff-iffrccc).  Hence  it  appears  that  these  later  Cyrenaics  also  treated  the  theory*  of  knowledge, 
not  as  the  foundation,  but  rather  as  the  complement  of  ethics. 

As  the  oontrol  of  pleasure  aimed  at  by  Aristippus  was  in  reality  incompatible  with  the 
principle  that  the  pleasure  of  the  ^moment  is  the  highest  good,  some  modifications  in  his 
doctrine  oould  not  but  arise.  Accordingly  we  find  Theodoras  &Beoc  (Diog.  L ,  II.  97  seq.), 
not,  indeed,  advancing  to  a  principle  specifically  different  from  pleasure,  but  yet  sub- 
stituting for  the  isolated  sensation  a  state  of  constant  cheerfulness  (x<^>^)i  &&  the  "  end  " 
{riXiKy  Bnt  mere  reflection  on  our  general  condition  is  not  sufficient  to  elevate  us  above 
the  diaages  of  fortune,  since  our  general  condition  is  not  under  our  oontrol,  and  so 
Hegesias  ntiaiOdvaTo^  (Diog.  L,  IL  93  seq.)  despidred  altogether  of  attaining  that  result. 

t 


AmuceriB  the  Tounger  (tMA  seseq. ;  Qlan.,  Skwn^  H  41t  b.> Bought  to  ennoble  the  Hodonie 
principle,  by  reckoning  among  the  things  which  afford  pleaBure,  friendship,  thankfulness, 
and  piety  toward  parents  and  fatherland,  social  intercourse^  and  the  strife  after  honors ; 
yet  he  declared  all  labor  fbr  the  benefit  of  others  U>  be  conditioned  on  the  pleasuie  which 
our  good  will  brings  to  ourselyes.  Later,  Epicureaaism  reigned  in  the  pkuse  of  the 
Qyienaic  doctrine. 

EuhemeruB,  who  lived  (300  B.  o.)  at  the  court  of  Oaseander,  and  farored  the  prindples 
of  the  Gyrenaic  school,  exerted  great  mfluenoe  by  his  work  lepd  avaypa^^  in  whidi 
(M»ording  to  Gia,  Dt  Not  Deorvm^  I.  43;  Sext.  Bmpir.,  Adxt,  Maik.,  IX.  17,  and  others)  he 
developed  the  opinion  that  the  Gods  (as  also  the  Heroes)  were  distinguished  men,  to 
whom  divine  honors  had  been  rendered  after  their  death.  In  proof  of  this  opinion  he 
Deferred  to  the  tomb  of  Zeus,  which  was  then  pointed  out  in  Grete.  It  is  indisputable 
that  Suhemerism  contains  a  partial  truth,  but  unjustly  generalised ;  not  only  historical 
events,  but  natural  phenomena  and  ethical  considerations,  served  as  a  basis  for  the  myths 
of  the  Gkxis,  and  the  form  of  the  mythological  conceptions  of  the  ancients  was  conditioned 
on  various  psychological  motives.  The  one-sided  explanation  of  Kuhemerus  strips  the 
myths  of  the  most  essential  part  of  their  religious  character.  But  for  this  very  reason  it 
fbund  a  more  ready  hearing  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  ancient  religious  faith  over 
tiie  minds  of  men  was  gone,  and  in  the  last  oenturies  of  antiquity  it  was  fbvored  by  many 
representatives  of  the  new  Ghristian  faith. 

§  39.  Plato,  bom  in  Athens  (or  JSgioa)  on  the  7th  of  Thai^Hon, 
in.  the  first  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad  (May  26  or  27,  427  b.  c.)  or 
perhaps  on  the  7th  of  Thargelion,  Olymp.  87.4  (June  5  or  6,  428),  and 
originally  named  AristocIcB,  was  the  son  of  Aristo  and  Perictione  (or 
Potone).  The  former  was  a  descendant  of  Codrns;  the  ancestor  of 
Perictione  was  Bropides,  a  near  relatiye  of  Solon,  and  she  was  oonsiTi 
to  Critias,  who,  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  became  one  of  the  Thirty  oligarchical  Tyrants.  From 
Olymp.  93.1  till  95.1  (408  or  407  to  399  b.  c.)  Plato  was  a  pupil  «f 
Socrates.  After  the  condemnation  of  the  latter,  he  went  with  others 
of  Socrates'  disciples  to  Megara,  to  the  house  of  Euclid.  From  there 
it  is  said  that  he  undertook  a  long  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  and  perhaps  Am  Minor,  whence  he  seems 
to  have  returned  to  Athens ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  previous  to 
this  journey  he  had  already  returned  to  Athens  and  lived  there  a 
certain  length  of  time.  When  he  was  about  forty  years  old  he  visited 
the  Pythagoreans  in  Italy,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  formed 
relations  of  friendship  witli  Dio,  tho  brother-in-law  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  J.  ELere,  by  his  openness  of  speech,  he  so  offended  the 
tyrant,  that  the  latter  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
^gina,  by  Pollis,  the  Spartan  embassador.  Sansomed  by  Anniceria, 
ha  founded  (387  or  386  b.  o.)  his  philosophical  school  in  the  Academy. 
Pklo  undertook  a  second  journey  to  Syracuse  about  367  b.  a,  after 
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Ae  death  of  the  elder  DionjBiUBy  and  a  third  in  the  year  361.  Tb«! 
object  of  the  second  jonmej  was  to  endeavor,  in  company  with  Dio, 
Whring  the  yonnger  DionyBins,  on  Mrhom  die  tyranny  of  hi%  ftilher 
hi  devolved,  nnder  the  inflnence  of  his  ethical  and,  so  far  as  circmn- 
stances  permitted  ir,  of  his  political  theories.  The  object  of  the  third' 
was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Dionysins  and  Dio.  In  eaek 
caae  he  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Henceforth  he  liveot 
exeloshely  devoted  to  his  occnpation  as  a  philosophical  teacher  xratil 
Mi  death,  which  took  place  Olymp.  108.1  (348-347,  probably  in  the 
lecond  half  of  the  Olympiadic  year,  near  his  birthday,  hence  in  May 
or  June^  347  b.  c). 

Dtto  relaUve  to  Plato^s  life  wtn  recorded  In  antlqaitj  hj  some  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the 
pWa«>ph«-,  iD  partlcDlar  by  Speasfppae  (HAATMraf  cyxw^iOK,  Diog.  L.,  IV.  5;  ct  UXantvot  wtpHkurvw^ 
■h^  Is-IIl  %  ett«d  alio  by  Jkpvlelai,  /M  ffabUudine  DoetHnarvm  Plat.),  Hermodoms  (Slmplic^  Ad 
iHet  Phytic  Mb,  Mb;  cf.  IMog.  I^  N.  106;  III.  (S),  Phllllppw  the  Opnntlaa  (BuidM.  8  A.  «.),  and' 
lenoasfeM  (eited  by  Simpllolaft  in  the  Scholia  to  AristoUe,  ed.  by  Bnmdis,  pp.  4T0«f  87,  and  474  a,  11^ 
ArittozennB,  the  Peripatetic,  also  wrote  a  life  of  Plato  (Diog.  L.,  V.  86)*  Of  later  writera^  FaTorlnna  <iB 
tte  time  of  Ti^Jan  and  Hadrian)  wrote  vcpl  Ukirmyott  from  which  work  Diogenea  L.  drew  largely.  AH 
^tm  wotfca  have  been  lost    The  following  are  extant : — 

Apvlsioa  MaiUnrenaii,  2^  d^eMna  at  na«^Uat4  PlaUnU  (in  the  Op^ra  ApuU  edL  Ovdendorp,  Lffy- 
<1«B.  1T86;  «d.  O.  7.  Hildebrand,  Leipaic,  IMS,  1848)i 

Uogenes  Lagrtiua,  />e  Vita  «t  Doetr.  Phtlo9.  (see  above).  Book  IIL  ia  entlmly  given  te  Plato;. 
Rl-tf  treat  of  hia  life. 

OtfmpiodoH  VUa  PlaUmU  (in  neveral  of  the  oompletiB  editions  of  PUtto^s  works,  also  In  DldbCs 
MMon  of  Diog.  L.,  and  in  the  Bcoyp^l^iK,  ed.  'Weatennann,  Bmnawlck,  1846).  This  Vita  forms  the  begtn- 
■<ag  of  tha  TIpoJitYo^wnK  rifv  XUbtwvo^  ^tAooo^^,  ed.  E.  F.  Hermann,  in  the  sizth  volame  of  HeRn«nn*i 
nllUon  of  Plato's  worka.  CC  Theophil  Soeper,  LegUonM  Abulpharatlianaa  alteram:  ds^BofuUni^  ut 
ftrhir,Hta  PlatanU  (/V.X  Dantric,  1S«7. 

More  tmstworthy  than  these  and  other  late  and  unimportant  compilations,  is,  in  general  (though  not 
to  aO  peru),  th#  aev«nth  of  the  Zettera,  whieh  have  oome  down  to  ns  nnder  the  name  of  Plato.  This 
letter  It  indeed  inaathentie,  like  all  the  othen,  and  perhapa  was  n«»t  even  oomiioeed  by  an  immediate  dlB> 
cipleof  Plato;  but  it  dates  from  a  comparatively  early  epoch,  and  waa  known  to  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tiom,  by  whom  it  ninst  have  been  considered  Platonic.  Of.,  beatdeaotlier  earlier  InvesUgationa,  in  portienlar, 
Htnn.  Tbom  Knraten,  i>e  PlatonU  quas/eruntw^  epUtolU^  praeeipu4  tertia,  tepUtna^  octava^  jyc0.  ad 
£A«]K,  ISM,  with  whom,  in  hia  rejection  of  the  anthenticlty  of  these  letters,  H.  Banppe  agrees,  in  his  roview 
in  (be  Gdtt,  OeL  AiusHffen^  1860,  No.  28,  pp.  8Sl-899b  Farther,  many  passages  in  Phkto*s  own  writings,  and 
)n  tbe  works  of  Aristoilc,  PIntarch,  and  others,  are  important  as  famishing  dati  for  the  biography  of  Plato. 

Of  modem  works  on  the  life  of  Plato,  thoee  most  worthy  of  mention  are :  MarsiUus  Ficinus,  Vita 
nat»Ht$^  prrtlxed  to  his  tsanalatlon  of  Plato*s  writings.  R^marka  on  ths  Ufa  and  Wriiinffi  if  Platmf 
Edinh.  17410;  Qerman  translation  with  annotations  and  additions  by  K.  Morgenstern,  Leipsic,  1797.  W.  G. 
TeoDemsnn,  System  der  Platan.  Phtloeophis,  4  vols.,  Leipsic,  l792-90k  (Tbe  first  volame  begins  with  an 
accoant  of  Plato 'S  life.)  Friedr.  Ast,  Plato'i  Lehen  und  Sohr^ten,  Leipsic,  18161  K.  F.  Hennann, 
<^^»ehiclt4  und  Syatem  der  Plat^nimshen  PhUa^opM^  first  port  (the  only  one  pabltshed),  Heidelb.  1889. 
(taReaMM,  *«OB'Ftate>''8  lifem^  estM-nai  nlatlons;**  pp.  197-810,  **PIatoV  pcodMeiMm  and  wntnnpo- 
vrtes  eoDsldered  with  reference  to  tbelr  inflaenoe  on  hia  doctrine;**  pp.  841-718,  "Plato^s  literary 
*wta  aa  anlhovitiaa  for  the  interpretaiion  of  hia  syatam,  atllad  and  arranged.**)  George  Grote,  Plat* 
^d  Oe  oMfer  Campaniaru  (tfiSoeratea^  London,  1806,  2d  ed.  1867.  A  critiqae  of  the  traditional  aooonnta 
^  tbe  life  of  p]at4>,  in  which  the  some  arc  represented  as  almost  altogether  nnhistorical,  or  at  least  as 
•Imost wholly  nntmstworthy,  la  given  by  Heinrich  von  Btein,  in  iSUben  B^Skherwur  Oench.  dM  Platoniemuty 
I^  IL  (06tt.  ISM),  in  Bectlon  17,  on  "The  biographical  myth  and  the  literary  tradition**  (pi>.  i:8-19T): 
SrhssfHUjiii^  adopta  these  reanlta^  and  goes  still  Author  In  his  work :  Die  Sammlung  der  Platonitehen 
^^^M^tm,  Bonn,  1866,  p.  61  seq.  Ot  the  basis  of  the  transmitted^  records  cocepte<l  without  critical  sifting, 
£•  Welper  has  written  a  novel  {Plato  und  teins  Zeit,  kist-Uoffrap/i.  X«2»en«MM,  Caseel,  1866X  the  com- 
Mison  of  whkh  with  the  tradftlonal  aoeonnta  may  assist  one  to  a  dearer  intelltgence  of  the  wsy  in  whidi 
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glT«n  flMta  an  aoooslomMl  to  be  Mlarged  upon  mdar  the  inflaeoee  of  a  too  lozwiMt  laTenare  fcealtif; 
•ad  io  to  a  more  oorreet  eetlin*tion  of  the  Talae  of  tradition  Itselt 
(Gl  the  Uteratnre  in  ||  40  and  4t) 

That  Plato  was  bom  in  Olymp.  88.1  (427  B.  a,  when  Diotimns  was.Ardion)  is  direcUj 
affinned  hj  Apollodonis,  h  xp^"^^^  <9><  ^^og.  L.,  IH  2  (i  «.,  if  bj  Olymp.  88  the  first 
year  of  that  Olympiad  is  to  be  understood);  cf.  also  Hippol,  R^iiL  Haer,,  L  8.  We  are 
also  conducted  indirectly  to  this  result  by  the  statement  of  Hermodorus,  an  immediate 
disciple  of  Plato,  given  in  Diog.  L.,  II.  106,  and  III.  6, — a  statement  which  giyes  rise  to 
doubts  in  its  transmitted  form  (cf.,  among  others,  Schaarschmidt,  in  the  work  above  cited, 
p.  66X  but  which  is  yet  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  the  chronological  statements  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  probably  forms  tlie  basis  of  the  statement  of  Apollodorus.  The  purport 
of  it  is  that  Plato,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Socrates, 
went  to  Megara,  to  the  house  of  Eudid.  But  Socrates  drank  the  hemlodc  in  the  seoond 
half  of  the  month  of  Thargelion,  Olymp.  96.1  (in  May  or  June,  399  B.  o.).  For  the  year 
429  (8t.3,  the  year  when  Apollodorus  was  Archon)  as  the  year  of  Plato's  birth,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Athenieus  (DeipnoaopK^  Y.  17,  p.  217);  for  428,  we  have  the  state- 
ment in  Diog.  L.,  III.  3,  that  Plato  was  bom  in  the  same  Archontic  year  in  which  Pericles 
died  (t.  e.,  in  the  second  half  of  the  archonship  of  Epameinon,  OL  87.4  =  429-428,  in  the 
first  half  of  which  Pericles  died),  and  also  the  statement  (Pseudo- Plutarch.,  ViL  Isacr.,  2, 
p.  836),  that  Isocnites  was  born  seven  years  before  Plato— ^issuming  it  to  be  establiahed 
that  Isocrates  was  bom  in  Oljrmp.  86.1  (436-436  B.  c).  That  Plato  was  bom  on  the  7th  of 
Thargelion  piog.  L.,  IIL  2)  seems  likewise  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Apollodoras,  so 
that  if  the  celebration  of  Plato's  birth  was  transferred  to  this  day  on  account  of  its  being 
I  the  birthday  of  the  Delian  Apollo,  the  change  must  have  been  made  by  the  Academics 
soon  after  Plato's  death.  This  day,  in  the  Olympiadic  year  88.1,  included — if  Boeddi  is 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  octennial  cyde  was  then  in  vogue  at  Athens — the  time  fhim 
the  evening  of  liay  26th  to  the  evening  of  May  27th,  427  B.  c.  (or,  if  the  M^tonic  cyde  had 
already  been  adopted,  May  29-30).  Plato's  birthplace  was  Athens,  or,  according  to  some, ' 
JBgina,  whither  his  father  had  gone  as  a  Kleradi  (Diog.  L.,  III.  3). 

The  following  table  represents  the  genealogy  of  Plato,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  (see 
ChamL,  164  seq.,  Ttm.,  20  d,  ApoL,  24  a,  2>0  S^^  tml,  FOrm^  mAL,  et  ol):— 

ApufrldtKf  a  relative  of  26Xuv. 
KptTlac. 

I 1 

"KA^Xcuaxpoc.  TXahniv,  *ApummX^.  *Ayra^&iir. 
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It  ahoold  be  remftrked  that  the  second  marriage  of  Perictione  and  the  existenoe  of 
Ajxtiphon  are  facts  known  onlj  on  the  evidence  of  the  dialogue  Parmenides — ^whose  genu' 
inenesB  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtf\il,  and  whose  historical  statements  are  therefore 
not  to  be  taken  as  poeitiyelj  tnistworthj— and  on  that  of  later  writers  (especially  Plu- 
tandi),  whose  only  authority  was  this  dialogue.  Pyrilampes  appearSf  from  Charm,,  168  a, 
to  have  been  an  undo  of  the  mother  of  Perictione. 

Plato  received  his  early  education  from  teachers  of  repute.  Dlonysius  (who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  spurious  dialogue  Antercutae)  is  reported  to  have  instructed  him  in  reading 
and  writing ;  Aristo  of  Argos,  in  gymnastics  (Diog.  L.,  IlL  4),  and  Draco,  a  pupil  of  Damon, 
and  Ifetellus  (or  Meg^Ilus)  of  Agrigentum,  in  music  (Plutarch,  De  Mua.,  It).  The  report 
ooQceming  Aristo  (who  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  pupil  the  nnme  of  Plato)  seems  to  be 
historioal;  the  others  are  more  doubtful.  Plato  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  several 
military  campaigns.  By  Athenian  law  he  would  be  required  to  perform  military  service 
from  his  eighteenth  year  (409  B.  c).  According  to  Aristoxenus  {ap.  Diog.  L.,  III.  8)  he 
was  engaged  at  Tanagra,  Corinth,  and  Delium — an  account  which  is  unhistorical  if  refer- 
ence is  intended  to  the  well-known  battles  at  Tanagra  and  Delium ;  but  perhaps  it  alludes 
to  minor  engagements  in  the  years  409-406.  In  the  battle  at  Corinth  (394)  Plato  may 
have  taken  parL  Perhaps,  like  his  brothers,  he  was  present  and  participated  in  an 
encounter  which  took  place  near  Meg^ra  in  the  year  409  (i2ep.,  II.  p.  368 ;  Died  Sic., 
XIII.  65).  The  poetical  essays  of  his  youth  were  discontinued  after  he  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  Socrates.  Before  that  time  he  had  been  already  instructed  in 
the  Heraditean  philosophy  by  Cratylus  (Arist.,  Metaph.^  I.  6).  The  intimacy  of  Socrates 
with  Critias  and  Charmides  may  have  led  early  to  Plato's  acquaintaDce  with  him ;  the 
philosophical  intercourse  of  Plato  with  Socrates  began,  according  to  Diog.  L.  (III.  6),  who, 
perhaps,  follows  the  authority  of  Hermodorus,  in  Plato's  twentieth  year.  A  young  man, 
endowed  with  a  luxuriant  fancy,  he  received  the  logical  discipline  to  which  Socrates  sub- 
jected him  as  a  kindness  worthy  of  all  gratitude ;  the  moral  force  of  Socrates'  character 
filled  him  with  awe,  and  the  steadfastness  with  which  he  suffered  death  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice,  finally  transfigured,  in  his  mind,  into  a  pure  ideal,  the  image  of  his 
master.  We  may  assume  that,  while  Plato  was  associated  with  Socrates,  he  also  familiar- 
ized himself  with  other  philosophical  systems.  But  whether  he  had  at  that  time  already 
conceived  the  leading  traits  of  his  own  system,  founded  on  the  theory  of  ideas,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  certain  historical  indications  are  wanting  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Nevertheless, 
the  Aristotelian  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  theory  of  ideas  from  Heraditean  and  Socratio 
doctrines  (see  below,  g  41)  makes  it  very  probable  that  Plato  had  this  theory  already  in 
his  mind  during  the  period  of  his  personal  intercourse  with  Socrates;  the  doctrine  of 
Suciid,  the  Megarian,  may  also  have  had  its  influence  on  him  at  the  same  period  Re- 
specting the  predse  character  of  the  intercourse  between  Socrates  and  Plato,  we  have  no 
spedAo  accounts.  Xenophon  (who  recounts  conversations  of  Socrates  with  Aristippus  and 
Antisthenes)  mentions  Plato  only  once  (Mem.,  III.  6.  1),  where  he  says  that  for  his  sake, 
as  also  for  that  of  Charmides,  Socrates  was  wdl-disposed  toward  Glaucon.  According  to 
Plat,  ApoL,  p.  34  a,  38  b,  Plato  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Socrates,  and  announced  him- 
self as  ready  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  fine ;  according  to  PhaedOy  69  b,  he  was  ill 
on  the  day  of  Socrates'  death,  and  was  thereby  hindered  from  being  present  at  the  last 
conversations  of  his  master. 

Plato  found  his  life's  vocation,  not  in  partidpating  in  the  political  contests  of  the  parties 
then  existing  at  Athens,  but  in  founding  a  philosophical  school  This  task  demanded  the 
mioonditional  application  of  his  undivided  powers,  and  in  the  execution  of  it  Plato  aooom- 
plisbed  a  work  infinitely  more  advantageous  for  humanity  than  any  which  he  could  have 
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•Aftfti»^iiahAH  If  he  had  cboaen  rather  to  eseraiw  the  orie  nrtoef  «f  a  patriolle  ^ofmlai 
watQT.  Plato  coHld  consecrate  himself  to  no  political  actiritj  which  failed  to  correepockd 
with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  his  philosophical  pnndplfiB.  He  coiild  not,  like  Deokostfaenea, 
exhort  the  Athenians  to  maintain  their  democracy  and  to  guard  thetDselves  against  * 
fenedgn  monarch,  hecause  democracy  did  not  appear  to  hiai  a  good  form  of  goveraaeiit; 
he  could  onlj  consent  to  co-operate  for  the  eetabHwhraent  of  an  ariatovracj  or  a  monarchjr 
founded  upon  the  phslosophical  education  of  the  ruling  class,  for  onlj  a  political  activity 
dinacted  to  this  end  could  seem  to  him  useful  or  ohligatorj.  A  work  of  this  latter  kind  bm 
did  once  undertake,  when  the  atate  of  things  in  Sidlj  appeared  to  him  (erroneous^,  it  k 
true)  favorable  to  the  sohition  of  the  political  problem  as  he  conceived  it  C£  Ferd.  Del- 
hrOck,  Verdieidiffmti  PkUo's  gtgm  einm  AngiHg  (Niebuhr'a;,  ia  the  i2b.  Uha,  fir  FhML^ 
€lt9ch,  u.  griecL  PhUoe,,  L  p.  196)  tmrf  eeing  Burgertugefid,  Bonn,  1828. 

It  is  possible  that  the  interoourse  of  Plato  with  Euclid  of  Megara  idao  exerobed  a 
oonaideraible  influence  on  the  formation  oi  his  own  systeoL  Whether  Plato,  after  hia 
sojourn  with  Euclid,  next  lived  in  Athens,  and  in  the  year  394  participated  in  tha 
Oorinlhian  campaign,  is  uncertain.  He  is  aaid,  when  at  Cjrene,  to  hare  visited  Theodorui^ 
the  mathematician  (Diog.  L.,  IIL  6),  whose  aoquaintance  he  seems  to  have  made  at  Athena 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Socrates  (ThBoet,  p.  143  b,  seq.) ;  he  remained,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed,  a  certain  time  at  Cyrene,  perfecting  himself  in  mathematics  under  the  directioa 
of  Theodorua.  According  to  Cic.,  De  FigL^  V.  29,  Plato  went  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  instruction  from  the  priests  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  which  particular  his 
example  was  followed  by  his  pupil,  Eudoxus,  the  astronomer,  who  for  a  considerable  period 
took  up  his  residence  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  experiences.  It  is  uncertain  whe^er  the 
accounts  of  Plato's  visits  to  Cyrene  and  Egypt  are  hiatorical  or  legendary.  Their  only  basia 
may  have  been  Plato's  mention  of  Theodorus  (in  the  ThMdetuB)  and  the  references  to  Egypt 
in  Plato's  works  {Phaadr^  p.  247  c ;  Rtp^  IV.  435 ;  Tim.,  2 1  e ;  Legee,  II.  656  d,  667  a,  V.  747  c; 
yil.  799  a,  819a;  cf  PoL,  264  c,  290  d).  But  eyen  admitting  this,  the  inference  in  favor, 
at  least,  of  a  journey  to  Egypt,  has  strong  support.  From  the  picture  given  by  Plato  of 
tiie  Heracliteans  in  Ionia  (TheaeL,  179  seqO,  Schleiermadier  {PI  W,,  IL  1,  p.  185)  infers  that 
be  had  probably  been  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  other  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is  wanting. 
Plutarch,  in  the  dialogue  De  gmio  SoeroHi  (mpH  tov  luttpdrovc  ^atfwviov),  c.  7,  p.  579, 
represents  Simmias  as  saying:  **At  Memphis,  the  home  of  the  prophet  X^uwfflCt  wa 
ramained  for  a  time  philosophizmg^  Plato  and  'EXjLoriuv  and  I.  When  we  had  started 
on  our  return  from  Egypt,  we  were  met  near  Caria  by  certain  Delians,  who  requestod 
from  Plato,  as  a  man  aoquainted  with  geometry,  the  aolution  of  the  proUem  proposed  to 
them  by  Apollo^  via. :  how  to  double  a  cubiform  altar.  liato  indicated  as  a  oondition  of 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  that  they  must  find  two  mean  proportionals,  and  directed  the 
petitioners,  for  the  rest,  to  Eudoxus  of  Coidos  and  Helicon  of  Cysiciira.  He  also  inatracled 
them  that  tlie  god  demanded  not  so  much  the  altar,  as  that  they  should  occupy  themselves 
with  the  study  of  mathematics."  But  this  narrative  can  not  be  regarded  as  historical ;  the 
whole  dialogue  is  interspersed  with  free  inTenticms  from  Plutarch's  hand«  Plato  seems  to 
have  gone  to  Italy  and  Sicily  (about  390?)  from  Athens  (EpttL,  YII.  p.  326  b,  seq.).  It  is 
uncertain  whether  he  was  at  Athens  about  394  a.  c.  and  took  part  in  the  Corinthian  cam- 
paign. On  the  occasion  of  his  first  arrival  at  Syracuse,  he  was,  according  to  the  7th  Lettsr 
(p.  324  b),  about  forty  years  old.  Among  the  Pythagoreans  Plato  probably  soui^t  ta 
acquire,  not  only  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  their  doctrine,  but  also  a  view  of  their  scientific, 
ethical,  and  political  life  in  common,  and  their  manner  of  educating  their  youth.  At  Syraeuas 
he  won  over  to  his  doctrines  and  to  his  theory  of  life,  the  youthful  Dio,  then  about  twenty 
fssis  old,  whose  sister  was  married  to  Dionysius  (the  elder);  but  the  tyiant  hlaasslf 


tiMVht  Fblo'fl  m^maiMyaa  **  MDile  "  (DIop.  L.,  III.  18),  and  reveng«d  hhnrtlf  on  him  "by 
treaUng  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  sale  of  Plato  at  J&gm&  (in  case  it  is  historioaQ 
mail  have  taken  place  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Corinthian  war,  387  B.  c.  Anntceris 
ii  repoited  to  haye  ransomed  him  and  afterward  to  have  refVised  to  allow  the  friends  of 
Plato  to  make  up  to  him  the  price  of  the  ransom,  and  so,  as  the  story  goes,  the  sum  was 
allied  to  the  purchase  of  the  garden  of  the  Academy,  where  Plato  united  around  him  a  circ3[» 
«f  friends  devoted  to  philosophy.  His  instructions,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  form  of  hii 
.  writings  aasd  from  an  express  declaration  in  the  Plt/oedrua  (p.  S75  seq.),  were  generally  con- 
rejed  in  the  form  of  dialogues ;  yet  he  seems,  besides,  to  have  delivered  connected  lecture& 
Koihing  but  the  hope  of  attaining  an  important  political  and  philosophical  result  (JBpiati, 
ni^  p.  329)  could  determine  Plato  twice  to  interrupt  his  scholastic  activity  by  journeys 
toScQy.  Hie  object  of  Plato  in  undertaking  his  second  journey  to  Sicily,  not  lon^ 
iftsr  the  acoession  of  tlie  younger  Dionysius  to  power  (36t  b.  c),  was  to  unite  with  Dio  in 
m  attempt  to  win  over  the  young  ruler  to  philosophy,  and  to  move  him  to  transform  his 
^nny  into  a  legally-ordered  monarchy.  This  plan  was  frustrated  through  the  fickle*. 
Beis  of  the  youth,  his  suspicion  that  Dio  wished  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  in  order  to 
T^ttess  himself  of  supreme  power,  and  the  counter-efforts  of  a  political  pnrty,  who 
■B^ght  to  maintain  the  existing  form  of  government  unchanged.  Bio  was  banished,  and 
Plato  was  left  without  influence.  He  undertook  his  third  journey  to  Sicily  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Dionysius  and  Dio.  Not  only  did  he  fail  to  accomplish 
tSiis  result,  but  his  own  life  came  at  last  into  danger  through  the  mistrust  of  the  tyran^ 
tte  ioleroeBsion  of  the  Pythagorean  Archytas  of  Tarentum  being  all  that  saved  it.  Dio, 
•Qpported  by  friends  and  pupils  of  Plato,  undertook  in  Olymp.  105.3  (368-67)  a  suocesafal 
ttpedition  to  Sicily  against  Dionysius,  but  was  murdered  in  363  by  a  traitor  among  his 
companions  in  arms,  Callippus  (who  was  himself  put  to  death  in  360).  Dionysius,  who  had 
Mserted  his  power  successfully  in  Locri  in  Italy,  was  restored,  in  346,  to  power  in  Syra- 
vne,  until,  in  343,  he  was  driven  out  by  Timoleon.  Returning  to  Athens  (in  361  or  300^ 
Hits  resumed  his  doctrinal  labors  both  orally  and  in  writing.  According  to  Dionys.,  De 
Oom^.  Verb,,  p.  208,  Plato  labored  till  into  his  eightieth  year  in  perfecting  his  writings. 
An  account,  perhaps  based  on  numerical  speculations,  and  reported  by  Seneca  {EpiaL,  68. 
31),  represents  hiih  as  having  died  on  his  birthday,  at  the  exact  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
(inn  says  {De  Senlect,  Y.  13):  uno  d  ociogesimo  anno  scribens  est  moriuus,  by  which  he  may 
■Mui  that  Plato  had  just  entered  upon  his  eighty-first  year.  He  died  in  the  year  when 
Thsophilus  was  Archon  (Olymp.  108.1). 

In  his  "  School  of  Athens,"  Raphael  (as  he  is  commonly  interpreted — another  interpreta- 
tion is  given  by  H.  Grimm,  Neue  Essays,  cf.  Prettss,  Jahrb^  1864,  Nos.  I  and  2)  represents 
Plato  as  pointing  toward  heaven,  while  Aristotle  turns  his  regards  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  representation,  Goethe  characterizes  Plato  as  follows:  "  Plato's  relation  to  the 
world  is  that  of  a  superior  spirit,  whose  good  pleasure  it  is  to  dwell  in  it  for  a  time.  It  is 
not  80  much  his  oonoem  to  become  acquainted  with  it — for  the  world  and  its  nature  are 
^hhigs  which  he  presupposes — ^as  kindly  to  communicate  to  it  that  which  he  brings  with 
^BOf  and  of  which  it  stands  in  so  great  need.  He  penetrates  into  its  depths,  more  that  he 
>Mj  replenish  them  from  the  ftillness  6f  his  own  nature,  than  that  he  may  fathom  their 
Bysteriea.  He  soales  its  heights  as  one  yearning  after  renewed  participation  in  the  souhoe 
of  his  being.  All  that  he  utters  has  reference  to  something  eternally  complote,  good^ 
^e,  beautiful,  whose  furtherance  he  strives  to  promote  in  every  bosom.  Whatever  of 
^^rthly  knowledge  he  appropriates  here  and  there,  evaporates  in  his  method  and  in  his 
^iaoourae.'*  CL  below,  %  4ft,  Goethe's  characterization  of  Aristotle.  "  In  Plato*s  phi* 
loMphy,"  si^  Boe(deh|  ''the  expanding  roots  sad  branches  of  earlier  philosophy  ar^ 
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deyeloped  into  the  fVill  blossom,  out  of  which  the  subsequent  fruit  was  slowly  brou^^ 

to  maturity/* 

§  40.  As  works  of  Plato,  thirty-six  compositions  (in  fifty-six  books) 
have  been  transmitted  to  lis  (the  ^^ Epistles"  being  counted  as  one); 
beside  these,  several  works,  which  in  ancient  times  were  already 
designated  as  spurious,  bear  his  name.  The  Alexandrian  gram- 
marian, Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  arranged  several  of  the  Platonic 
writings  in  Trilogies,  and  the  Neo-Pythagorean  Thrasyllus  (in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius)  arranged  all  those  which  he  considered 
genuine  in  nine  Tetralogies.  Schleiermacher  assumes  that  Plato 
composed  all  his  works  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  com- 
positions) in  a  didactic  order.  This  would  necessarily  presuppose  a 
plan,  of  which  the  outlines  were  conceived  and  fixed  at  the  begin- 
ning. Schleiermacher  divides  the  works  into  three  groups:  ele- 
mentary, mediatory  or  preparatory,  and  constructive  dialogues.  As 
Plato's  first  composition  he  names  the  PhaedruB^  as  his  latest  writ- 
ings, the  RepvhliCy  TimaeiiSj  and  the  Laws.  K.  F.  Hermann,  on  the 
other  hand,  denies  this  unity  of  literary  plan,  and  considers  the 
writings  of  Plato  separately  as  documents  exponential  of  his  own 
philosophical  development.  He  assumes  three  "  literary  periods ''  in 
the  life  of  Plato,  the  first  reaching  to  the  time  immediately  following 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  second  covering  the  time  of  Plato's  resi- 
dence at  Megara  and  of  the  journeys  which  he  made  directly  after- 
ward, and  tl^  third  beginning  with  the  return  of  Plato  to  Athens 
after  hiq  first  journey  to  Sicily  and  extending  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  earliest  compositions  of  Plato  were,  according  to  him,  the  shorter 
ethical  dialogues  which  most  bear  a  Socratic  type,  such  as  Hippiau 
Minor ^  Lyaisy  and  the  Protagoras;  in  designating  the  latest  he  agrees 
with  Schleiermacher.  He  styles  the  PKaedrus  (with  Socher  and 
Stallbaum)  the  ^'  inaugural  programme  of  Plato's  doctrinal  activity  at 
the  Academy."  Ed.  Munk  judges  that  Plato  intended  in  his  writings 
to  draw  an  idealized  picture  of  the  life  of  Socrates  as  the  genuine 
philosopher,  and  that  he  indicated  their  order  through  the  increasing 
age  of  Socrates  in  the  successive  dialogues.  This  view  is  incom- 
patible with  Hermann's  principle,  but,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  single 
plan  held  in  view  from  the  beginning,  is  yery  plausible,  though  not 
the  only  possible  view ;  it  is,  however,  incapable  of  being  maintained 
throughout  without  the  aid  of  excessively  violent  suppositions. 

In  any  case,  the  point  of  departure  in  inquiring  into  the  genuine- 
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nees  of  the  Platonic  writings  must  be  the  passages  in  Aristotle  in 
which  these  are  alluded  to.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  works  best 
attested  as  belonging  to  Plato  are  the  Repvhlic^  Timaeue,  and  the 
ZawSj  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Aristotle  bj  their  titles,  with 
Plato's  name.  ISext  to  these  come,  judged  bj  the  same  standard, 
the  Phaedo,  the  Banquet  (cited  under  the  title  of  "  Erotic  Dis- 
courses"), PhaedncSy  and  Gargias^  which  are  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle by  their  titles,  and  with  evident  reference  to  Plato  as  their 
author,  although  he  is  not  expressly  named.  The  Meno^  Hippiaa 
(meaning  Hijypias  Mhwr\  and  Menexenus  (cited  as  the  "  Epitaphic  '* 
Discourse),  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  by  their  titles  as  extant,  but 
not,  apparently,  with  unquestionable  reference  to  Plato  as  their 
author.  Aristotle  refers  to  passages  in  the  Theaetetus  and  the  Phile- 
bus,  which  he  cites  as  Plato's  works,  but  without  naming  these  titles ; 
he  also  refers  to  doctrines  contained  in  the  ScphisteSy  but  which 
seem  rather  to  be  cited  as  oral  deliverances  of  Plato  or  (in  some  in- 
stances) as  the  doctrines  of  Plato's  disciples.  Without  nabiing  Plato 
or  the  titles,  Aristotle  appears  also  to  refer  to  passages  in  the  PolU- 
icus^  the  Apologia^  Lys^U^  Laches^  and  perhaps  the  Protagoras; 
poesibly  also  to  passages  in  the  Euthydemus  and  the  Cratylus.  Be- 
specting  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  dialogues,  only  a  few  data 
can  be  found  which  are  fully  certain.  From  an  anachronism  in  the 
Banquet^  it  appears  beyond  question  that  that  dialogue  was  written 
after  (and  probably  very  soon  after)  385  b.  c,  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Aristotle  that  the  Laws  were  composed  later  than  the 
Republic.  In  view  of  the  idealizing  character  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues, the  only  natural  supposition  is  that  Plato  wrote  none  of  them 
until  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  According  to  an  ancient  and  not 
improbable,  but  also  not  sufficiently  well-authenticated  account,  the 
dialogue  Phaedrus  was  the  earliest  of  Plato's  compositions.  It  is 
a  matter  of  question  whether  the  Protagoras  and  Qorgias  preceded 
or  followed  the  Phaedrus^  but  we  may  assume  that  the  Phaedrus 
was  composed  before  the  Banquet  It  is  most  probable  that  Plato 
began  to  write  his  dialogues  in  about  his  fortieth  year,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  founding  of  his  school  in  the  garden  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
following  order:  Phaedrus^  Banquet,  Protagoras^  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  shorter  ethical  dialogues,  Gorgias,  and  then  perhaps  Meiio; 
these  dialogues  were  perhaps  immediately  followed  by  the  RepvbliOy 
together  with  the  Timaeus  and  the  Oritias  fragment,  then  by  the 
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Pluxedo^  Oraifglus^  TfieaetetuSy  PhilebuSy  and  £aw8^  which  latter  Plato 
IB  said  to  have  I^  unfinished.  The  Apology  appears  to  liave  heeii 
written  soon  after  the  trial  of  Soerates  and  ia  substantial  agreeia^it 
with  his  actual  defense. 

The  works  of  Plato  wore  pablithad  flrat  in  Lfttln  Id  the  tnuMbtton  of  Manilins  Floliraa,  FtorvoMi, 
1468-4484,  reprinted  at  Veoloe,  1401,  etc.  la  Greek,  tbejr  were  firet  i>ablished  at  Venioe,  lo  1U«,  hy  Akloa 
ManaUue  (with  the  oo-operatfon  of  Marcue  Masorus).  This  edition  waa  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Johannes  Oporlnns  mid  Simon  Oiynaeus,  BaHUtu  apud  Joh.  Valderunt,  1984.  Then  came  the  editloii 
MatUeae  apud  Ihnrieum  PUri^  lAM^  and  afterward  that  of  Uenrlcns  Stephanas,  with  the  translation  of 
Joh.  Serranus,  8  vols.,  Par.  157&  The  paging  and  side-nnmbers  of  this  edition  are  printed  in  all  modem 
edfttoBs,  and  are  those  usoaHj  followed  in  citation.  The  edition  of  Stephanus  was  reprodveed  at  Lyoii% 
IMMI,  with  the  traaslaiion  of  Fleinas,  and  also,  in  Greek  alone,  at  Frankfort,  1602.  Subsequent  oiimpi«t« 
edldona  are  the  edition  published  at  Zweibriicken,  in  17S1-S7  (instituted  by  the  so-called  Blpontines,  O.  Ch. 
Cuell,  fV.  Chr.  Ezter,  and  J.  YaL  Smbser.  ami  to  which  bi>k>ng  the  Arffumanta  dioL  Plat,  tmptf.  et  441  it, 
D.  Tisdemanna^  Zwelbr.,  1786X  the  Tauohniu  edition,  edited  by  Chr.  Dan.  Beck  (Leipslc,  1818-18, 188f 
and  1850X  and  the  editions  of  Bokker  (Bei  lln,  1816-17.  with  Ci*rauientary  and  Schtilia,  it4d.  1888,  and  Lon- 
d«N^  1826),  Ast<Lefps1c,  1619-82),  Qottfr.  StAilbainu  (Leipsto,  1821-25;  1888  seq.,  and  in  one  ToL,  Lelp«l«, 
1890  and  1867X  «tid  Bailer,  Orelli,  and  Winckelmann  (Zurich,  183$M2;  1861  seq.);  Greek  and  German 
edition,  Leipsic,  1841  seq.,  Greek  and  latin  edition,  ed.  by  Ch.  Schneider  and  R.  B.  Htrachig,  Par.  1846-M, 
Offioek  alone,  ed.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Leipsic,  1651-d8. 

PlatotCM  Werk^t  by  F.  Schleiermacher  (Translations  and  Introductions),  I.  1  and  2,  IL  1-8,  Berlin, 
180«~10;  new  and  impruTed  edition.  Hid.  1S17-24;  IIL  1  {Republic\  ibid,  182S;  8d  ed.  of  I.  and  IL  and 
Sded.  of  in.  1,  iUd.  1866-62.  {Sehltiennadi0r''9  Introdvction9.1o  the  Diaiogutt  qf  Plato,  translated  fagr 
W.  Dobeon,  Cambridge  and  London,  1S3&— TV.]  (Eu€rs»  de  Platan^  French  translation  by  Victor  Cousin, 
8  Tola.,  PUils,  1825-^.  Translated  into  Italian  by  Bng.  Bonghi,  Opere  di  Platone  ntiovammte  ira^otie, 
MMflD,  1867.  Piaton'i  SOmmUiehe  W^ke,  tnuiskited  by  Hieron.  MUlor,  with  introducUous  by  Karl  Stela- 
hart,  8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850-66.  (Cf.  Steinhart's  Aphoriamm  Ubfr  den  gegen'tcUrUgcn  Stand  der  PL  For- 
tdhvngM,  in  the  Verh.  dtr  25.  PMloL-  Van.  in  Halls,  Leipsic,  1866,  pp.  54-70.)  [Tht* ro  are  two  complete 
tMMlatloBS  of  the  works  of  Plato  in  English:  Th*  Works  <if  Plato  (with  notes,  abstract  of  Greek  Cobs- 
mentariea,  eto.— nine  of  the  dialogues  translated  by  F.  Sydenham),  by  Thomas  Taylor,  5  rota,  London,  18M ; 
wbA.  Plato  (In  Bohn's  Classical  Librory),  translated  by  Gary,  Day1^  and  Burgea,  6  Tola.,  London,  1808  seq. ; 
«r.  Ammmuv  and  Analysis  ^  ths  JHaloguss  t^  Plaio^  by  Alfred  Day  (Bobne  L.\  London,  1870.— Tr.] 

For  ancient  Commentaries  on  Plato,  see  below  ${  65.  70.  Timasi  Leancon  voc  Platonic,  ed.  D. 
Knbnken,  Leydeii,  1780,  U.  ed.,  eut.  O.  A.  Koch,  Leipsic,  1889L  For  the  works  of  Ast  and  K.  F.  HeroMU 
ett  Plato,  see  above,  1 89 ;  e£  also  Ast's  Lexicon  Platonieum,  Leipsic,  1884-89.  Jos.  Socher,  Tefrer  Platon^s 
Sohri/Un,  Munich,  1820.  £d.  Zeller,  Platonisclis  Studien  ion  the  Leges,  Menexenas.  Hlppias  Minor,  Par- 
menldes,  and  on  Aristotle*B  representation  of  the  Platonte  philosophy),  T&bingen,  1888.  Franz  SiUH*niibl« 
Ptodromns  Plat  Forsckungsn  (.QreifSv),  UiOt.-Sohr.).  Gutt  1S52.  By  the  same,  JHs  genet  JSnttcickelnng 
dsr  Platan.  Pkilosophis,  sinteitend  dargesteUt,  2  parts,  Lcipale,  1855-60.  Ct  his  numcrons  reviews  of 
Aoden  works  on  Plato,  in  several  volumes  of  Jahn's  JiakttHeker /.  Phil.  v.  Pdd^  and  his  original  article* 
in  the  same  review  and  in  the  PhUologus,  especially  his  Platonischs  FancJiungen  in  the  second  soppli^ 
meotaxy  volume  to  the  Philologus,  1868,  and  in  the  PhiMogus,  Vol.  XX ,  05tt.,  1868,  and  also  the  Iniro- 
dactions  to  his  translations  of  several  of  Plat»*s  dialogues.  G.  F.  W.  Suckow.  Dis  wiss.  nnd  k^stUrtsdU 
Form  d4T  Platonischsn  Schriften  in  ihrer  hishsr  verborgenen  EigentfiUmlichkeii  dargesteUt,  Berlin, 
1SS5l  Ed.  Munk,  Dis  ndiUrlichs  Ordnung  dsr  Platonisehsn  Sehr^n,  Berlin,  18&&  Sigord  fifbblng, 
0snstiskJ^mstdUning  qfPtato*s  idteldra  jemts  bifogadsvndsrsdkningarom  ds  Plaionska  skr^smas 
atthst  oeh  inbdrdss  sammanKang,  Upeala,  1858.  in  German,  Leipalo,  1S68-64.  B.  Bonitz,  Platan.  Studisn^ 
Vols.  L  and  IL  (on  the  Oorg,,  Thsasl.,  Euthyd^  and  SopK),  Vienna,  I868-A);  Friedrich  ITeberweg,  CMsr- 
stehungen  Hbsr  dis  K^theit  und  Zeiifdgs  PkUandsehsr  Sekri/Un  und  Ubsr  dis  ffauptmomsnU  a«M 
Platans  Lsben,  Vienna,  1861 ;  and  Utbsr  den  Gsgsnsais  »%eiuhen  Csnetitsm  vnd  MetModiksm  tmd 
dtmen  rsrmittttmg  (In  the  Zeitstkr.y^  PKU.  m.  phUos.  Krit,  vol.  67,  Halle,  1870).  O.  Oret^,  PlatiK 
sU.  (see  above,  f  88,  p.  96) ;  2d  edition.  Load.,  1887.  C£,  on  this  work  by  Grote,  J.  8l  Mill,  la  the  Bdimk. 
BsHeto^  April,  1866;  Paul  Janet,  in  the  Journal  dss  Savans,  June,  18(56,  pp.  881-895,  and  FeK,  1687,  pp^ 
114-182;  Cbiirtes  do  Rteiusat,  In  the  Rskus  dss  Deum  Mbndes,  vol.  T8, 1868,  pp.  48-77,  and  D.  Pelpera.  in 
the  GW.  gslekrt.  An*.,  1869,  pp.  81-120,  and  ibO.,  1870,  pp.  661-610.  Carl  Schaarschmidt.  Dis  Aunmhu^ 
dsr  Platonisehen  Schriften^  sur  SeKsidung  dor  seMsm  «0n  don  wnookion  unUroueikL  Bonn,  1866. 

Of  the  nimarwns  edltloM  and  trsMlaUona  of  and  eoaiiMBtariaa  on  slncle  dtalogtMi  or  coIImUou  of 
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18B8,  uid  alio  tvIoii*  lists  of  works  In  dUbront  volames  of  the  PMlologui,  hnd  in  works  on  the  hHlry 


IHatoffi  seUeU  eura  Ludo9.  FHtL  ITHndorfii^  ad  apparatum  Mman.  BMberi  UeL  dm^kb 
PUL  Battmann,  Berlin,  1802-3&  Dlalogormn  d4lsctu9  ex  rse.  «t  cum  lat.  inUrpreL  F.  Aug,  Waljft 
(AttKpArvfi,  Apologia  Orito),  Bertln,  1812.  ai^paat4m,  od.  F.  A.  VfcJt,  LetiMde,  ITBS.  Fkatdo,  td. 
a  Wjtteabaeh,  Leydem  1610;  Loliisle,  18M  [T.  D.  Woolsi*y],  etc  The  MepubUo  has  been  edited  bgf 
Ast,  K.  Schneider,  and  others,  the  L«ge%  by  Ast,  BchaltbesSi  eta,  Xuih,yd0tMu  and  XcmAss  by  Badbam, 
UKm.  185& 

OrUekUthB  Protaiker  in  nousr  Uehen.  hng.  ven  C.  2f. «.  O&iandtr  und  O.  Sektoab  (oontalntag 
Ilit*'^  works,  translated  by  L.  Qeergii,  Frani  Snseniibl.  J.  Deneehle,  and  others^  StnUgsrt  (J.  B.  Mets*- 
hrX  IttS  seq.  PL9  WmrJts^  tiaosL  by  K.  Prantl  and  oHiers,  6tattgart  (Karl  Hofftanann),  1864  S04.  PV9 
mt^fmrdAUe  SehrifUn^/Qr  den Soknlgebrxtutk  orklart,  by  Christian  Cron  and  Jul.  Deoschle,  Leips.  ISBT 
seq.  rV9  Pha€drw  und  G€Uimah^  Hbt  mit  einL  Voncart  von  K.  Lehrs,  Leips.  1870.  The  Banquet  hss 
4m  been  translated  and  explained  by  (among  others)  £d.  Zeller  (Msrbnrg,  IS^^T),  the  Oorgiae  by  O.  Schnlt- 
kMB  (new,  revised  edltioD  by  B.  YSgelin,  Sftrieh,  1807),  tiie  Republie  by  Y.  C.  Wolf  (Altona,  1799),  Klenker 
fflaun,  1806X  K.  Sohneider  (Breslan,  1889),  and  others,  [inelndlng  DaTles  and  Yanghan,  The  EUptMio  qf 
ilWot,  -tth  ed^  Oamhridga,  1868;  dL  also,  W.  WhaweD,  Platonle  Dtaloguee  far  EngUeh  Btaam%  8  Tola^ 
18B8-«L— TV.]. 

On  the  P%aedrue  eompere  the  introdnetlons  of  the  Tarlons  editors  and  translators  of  that  dlalogne,  as 
Ao  the  appropriate  parts  in  the  oomprehenriye  works  of  Ast,  Bocher,  F.  Hermsnn,  Brandis,  Zeller,  Sose- 
aUd,  Monk,  Orote,  etc,  and.  In  psrtleabr,  A.  B.  Krisehe,  Veber  Pi:e  Phaedr^  OOtt.  1848;  JaL  Deosohla, 
refter  den  inuem  Oedanken&ue,  im  PI.  Phaedrue^  in  the  Zeitechr.  /.  die  AUertkumewiee,  1854,  pp. 
S-44;  Jke  PI.  Mythen,  inebee.  der  Mythm  *m  Phaedr.^  Hanao,  1854;  Lipke,  Z>e  Phaedri  coneOtoiO.- 
Pr:\  Vesel,  1856,  C.  R.  Tolqasrdsen,  PCe  Pfiaedrue^  PVeereU  Schr^fl,  Kiel,  1862;  F.  BresW,  Ueberden 
PL  Pkaedr.  {G.-Pr.),  Dantslo,  1867;  Bad.  Kfthn«r,  PI.  de  eloquentia  in  Phtiedro  dialogo  judicium  (<?.- 
Pt.y,  flpaodan,  1668;  Osrl  Sohmelser,  Zu  PI,  Phaednte  (Proffr.\  Qnbcn,  1868;  L.  B.  FSrster,  QuaeeUo  de 
PL  Phaedro,  Berlin,  1869.  CI  slso  Lehra'  Introdaotlon  to  his  translation  of  the  Phaedrue  and  the  Sym' 
poeion^  Leipele,  1860. 

Of  the  Platonic  Sympoeion  treat  (besides  Bchleiermacher,  S^teinhart,  etc) :  F.  A.  Wolf^  in  his  Ver- 
wtUoSae  Schr.^  pp.  2SS-d89 ;  Carl  Fortlage,  PkUoeopMeche  MedUationen  Hber  Plato'i  Sympot.^  Heidelbortr, 
IMS,  Ferd.  Delbrtlek,  De  Plat.  Sympoeio^  Bonn,  1889:  Albert  Bohwegler,  Ueber  die  Compoe.  dee  PL 
agmp.^ Tikhingea,  1848;  Ed.  Wnnder,  Blieke  in  PVe  Symp.^  In  the  Philol.,  V.  pp.  6SS  seq.;  Frans  Baae- 
■Ihl,  Ueber  die  Cmnpos.  dee  PL  OaetmahU,  in  the  PMloL,  YL  1851,  pp.  177  seq.,  and  YIIL  1858,  pp. 
198-150 ;  Ed.  Zeller,  in  his  Translation  of  the  Symp.^  Marboig,  1858.  On  the  relation  of  the  Platonic  to  the 
Xaoophontie  Bympobion,  see  Boeckh,  De  »imvU<Ue^  quam  Plato  cum  Xenophonte  eoDercuisee  ferinr, 
Bwltii,  ISll  (cf.  Boeekh,  in  t.  Banmer^a  AnUquar.  Briqfe,  Leips.  18S1,  p.  40  seq.);  K.  F.  Hermann,  Ihtm 
PL  «■  Xenopk.  OoiufWum  eumm  prtue  aortpeerit,  atque  de  otmeilto  honan  libettorum,  Mar^  18M; 
Wkrmmikung^  daee  PL  Sympoeion  alter  eei  ale  doe  Xenophontieehe.geredUferHgL  ib.  1841 ;  Zur  f^age 
Wber  doe  ZeiteerhOUniae  der  beiden  Sympoeien,  in  the  PhiloL,  Till.  pp.  829-888.  Am.  Ung  argnes  on 
grounds  in  fi&ror  of  the  priority  In  time  of  the  Banquet  of  Xenop^on,  in  the  J^UoL,  YII.  pp. 
> ;  Oeoi^  Ferd.  Bettig  (argues  in  the  some  sense),  Progr.^  Berne,  1864. 

Of  the  dialogve  Protagonu  write  (besides  Sehlelermacher,  8telnhart«  Sasemthl,  Orote,  ete.)  0>nr.  O. 
r,  PL  Ptoiag.  ntxch  aeinem  innem  ZueammtnKang  entttiekelt  {Ptogr.y,  Zeita,  1889;  W.  Natt* 
De  PL  Protag.,  Emmerich,  1855;  Kroschel,  Zu  den  ehronoL  Verk.  dee  PI.  Protag.,  in  the  Zeitachr. 
f.  d.  Oymnaeialweeen^  XI.  1357,  pp.  561-567 ;  Richard  SchSne,  Ueber  PL  Protag.^  ein  BeUrageur  Lbeung 
d^PL  Frage^  Leips.  1S68;  Melnardna,  Fife  ietPL  Protag.  a^/^kt^faeeent  iO.-Pr.\  Oldenburg,  1864;  Wal- 
4b^  Analyee  dee  PL  Protag.  iO.-Pr.\  Corbach,  1668. 

On  the  order  of  ideas  in  the  tfor^ios  and  the  tendency  of  the  dialomtf  oimpara,  in  parti«alar,Joh.  Bake, 
D*  Qorg.  PL  eoneilio  et  ingenio.  in  B's  SohoUea  ffyponmemata^  IIL  pp.  1-36^  Leydeo,  1844;  Heriu. 
Booltz,  in  hla  sboTs-roentloned  Shtdien;  Lndw.  Psul,  let  dieSoenefUr  den  Oorg.  im  ffauee  dee KaU 
WOeat  {Feetgruea  an  die  87  PhUol.-Vere.\  Kiel,  1869.  [The  Oorgiae  qf  Plato,  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Boston, 
IMi,  td  edition,  1948L~7V.) 

Im  ragard  to  the  JTsno,  Wvikgpkron,  Orito,  and  other  minor  dialogues,  as  the  I^iUbut^  PmrmmUm, 
SapUetee.  ete^  It  may  snflke  heva  to  refer  to  the  works  of  Behaarsehmidt  and  Orote,  of  whom  tha  formsc 
dispates,  while  the  huter  defjsnda,  the  anthentloity  of  all  these  dialogues.  [Recent  translations  of  three  of 
tlwae  dialogues  are:  Philebue^  a  Dialogue  </  Plato,  etc,  translated  by  Edwnrd  Posts,  London,  (since) 
1810:  fUe  Sophiatea  qf  PUtto,  translated  and  preceded  by  an  Intr.  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Philosophy,  by 
S.  W.  Maekay,  Lond.  1868 ;  PiaMa  Meno,  tnnal.  by  ICaekay,  with  an  Basay  on  tha  Moral  BdaeaUon  of  the 
«ntka,  liwdoii,  18M.— 2K] 
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The  prindpal  works  mlatliif  to  tlie  H^nibUe  m  dted  oif  1 4S,  sod  IhoM  nfaitiiif  to  tfao  Ttmmmt  ta4 

The  spurioaanew  of  all  the  LetUra  attribated  to  Plato  baa  b«ea  damooetrated  most  deeWvaly  bjHeno. 
Huhh.  Karatoo  (Me  above,  S  89,  p.  WX 

The  Aristotelian  citations  from  Plato  fonn  the  only  sufficient  external  criterion  and 
certificate  of  the  genuineness  of  the  works  of  Plato.  Every  dialogue  which  is  unques- 
tionably attested  as  Platonic  by  Aristotle,  must  be  regarded  as  genuine,  or  has  at  least  the 
most  decided  presumption  in  its  fayor.  Of  course,  the  converse  is  not  true,  that  the 
silence  of  Aristotle  proves  the  spuriousness  of  a  dialogue,  although  under  specific  circum- 
stances this  silence  is  certainly  to  be  considered  as  an  important  element  in  the  evidenoe. 
The  question  of  genuineness  in  connection  with  those  dialogues  which  are  not  proved 
authentic  by  Aristotle^s  testimony,  must  be  decided  mainly  on  interxutl  grounds.  The 
libraries  of  Plato's  pupils,  while  sufficient  to  assure  the  preservation  of  all  that  was 
genuine  among  the  works  attributed  to  Plato,  were  insufficient  to  assure  the  ezdusion 
of  all  that  was  spurious.  On  the  one  hand,  works  published  by  immediate  disciples  of 
Plato  (for  example,  Leges^  Eptnomis,  Sophistes,  and  FoUticus),  which  were  found  in  the 
libraries  with  no  exact  indication  of  the  name  of  the  author,  or  the  name  of  th3  author 
having  been  lost  were  early  received  as  works  of  Plato ;  among  these  were  some  thai 
were  written  in  the  spirit  of  Plato's  doctrine  and  under  his  name,  being  founded  on 
his  posthumous  literary  remains  or  on  his  oral  utterances;  on  the  otlier  hand,  some 
works,  which  may  have  been  composed  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  years  after  Plato^a 
death  (for  example,  a  part  of  the  Letters)^  were  received  into  the  Alexandrian  Library  aa 
works  presumably  Platonic.  Still  others  of  Plato's  '*  Works  "  are  forgeries  of  even  later 
date. 

The  trilogies,  as  arranged  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  are  (according  to  Diog.  L., 
III.  61.)  the  following:  1)  Rep.,  Timaeus,  Critias;  2)  Sophista,  Politicus,  Oratylus;  3)  Leges, 
Minos,  Epinomis;  4)  Theaet.,  Euthyphro,  Apologia;  5)  Grito,  Phaedo,  Epistolae;  besides 
these,  there  were  other  dialogues  which  Aristophanes  received  as  genuine,  and  enumerated 
separately.  It  is  not  known  which  these  were.  The  tetralogies  proposed  by  Thrasyllus 
were  (according  to  Diog  L.,  56  seq.):  1)  Euthyphron,  Apologia,  Crito,  Phaedo ;  2)  Cratylua, 
Theaetetus,  Sophista,  Politicus;  3)  Parmenides,  Philebus,  Convivium,  Phaedrus;  4)  Alci- 
biades  I.  and  II.,  Hipparchus,  Anterastae;  6)  Theages,  Charmides,  Laches,  Lysis;  6) 
Euthydemus,  Protagoras,  Gorg^,  Meno;  7)  Hippias  Mi^or,  Hippies  Minor,  lo,  Menexenus; 
8)  Clitophon,  Rep.,  Timaeus,  Critias;  9)  Minos,  Leges,  Epinomis,  Epistolae. 

As  dialogues  confessedly  spurious,  Diog.  L.  names  the  following:  Mido,  Eryzlaa, 
Halcyo,  eight  dialogues  without  an  introduction  {oKiipaXoi  rf)  Sisyphus,  Axiochus,  Phaeaoea, 
Demodocus,  Chelidon,  Hebdome,  Epimonides.  Of  these  are  preserved:  I)  Axiochus;  2) 
Concerning  what  is  just  (one  of  the  dialogues  without  exordium) ;  3)  Concerning  virtue 
(ditto) ;  4)  Demodocus ;  5)  Sisyphus ;  6)  Eryxias ;  t)  Halcyo  (which  usually  accompanies 
Lucian's  works) ;  to  these  are  to  be  added  the  Deflnitiones,  which  are  likewise  spurious. 

Schleiermacher  places  in  the  first,  or  elementary  division  of  the  Platonic  works,  as  chief 
works :  Phaedrus,  Protagoras,  Parmenides ;  as  ac^uncts :  Lysis,  Laches,  Charmides,  Euthy- 
phron; as  occasional  writings:  Apologia  and  Crito;  and  as  semi-genuine  or  spurious:  lo, 
Hippias  Minor,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  Alcibiades  II.  In  the  second  division,  which  contains  the 
dialogues  indirectly  dialectical  in  form,  dialogues  devoted  principally  to  the  explanation  of 
knowledge  and  of  intelligent  action,  Sclileiermacher  classes  as  chief  works :  Theaetetus, 
Sophistes,  Politicus,  Phaedo,  Philebus ;  as  adjuncts :  Gorgias,  Meno,  Euthydemus,  Oraty- 
lus, Convivium;  as  semi-genuine  or  spurious:  Theages,  Erastae,  Alcibiades  I.,  Menexenus, 
Hippias  Mi^or,  Clitopho.    The  third,  constructive  dlvisk>nf  finally,  contains,  according  to 
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Sehleiermaoher,  as  chief  works  the  dialogues :  Republic,  Timaeus,  and  Gritias ;  and  as  an 
acyunct,  the  Leges. — Brandis  agrees  substantiallj  with  Schleiermacher,  but  holds  that 
the  Protagoras  may  hare  been  composed  before  the  Phaedrus,  and  plaoes  (with  Zeller) 
Pannenides  immediatelj  after  Sophistes  and  Politicus. 

K.  F.  Hermann  includes  in  the  first  of  the  three  development-periods  which  be  ascribes 
to  Plato,  the  following  dialogues :  Hipp.  Min.,  lo,  Alcib.  L,  Charm.,  LTsia,  Laches,  Protag., 
Bothyd.  The  ApoL,  Crito,  Gorgias,  Euthyphro,  Meno,  Hipp.  Major  belong  to  a  "transition 
period."  In  the  second,  or  Megaric  period,  he  places  Cratylus,  Theaet,  Soph.,  Politicus, 
Fannenides,  and  in  the  third  period,  the  period  of  maturity,  Phaedrus,  Menexenus,  Con« 
TiTiam,  Phaedo,  Phileb.,  Rep.,  Tim.,  Critiaa,  Leges. 

Steinhart  (in  his  introductions  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  accompanying  MCiller's  trans- 
lation) adopts  subetantiaily  the  arrangement  of  Hermann,  modifying  it  only  in  a  few  minor 
pcHota.  Susemihl,  who  at  first  (in  his  Prodromus  Plaion.  Farachungen)  was  more  inclined 
to  the  riew  of  Schleiermacher,  approached  subsequently  nearer  to  that  of  Hermann, 
adopting  an  intermediate  and  conciliatory  position  between  them.  He  holds  that  a  definite 
plan  underlies  the  Platonic  writings,  but  that  this  was  not  wholly  developed  in  Plato's 
mind  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  literary  activity.  He  believes  that  it  was  developed 
gradually,  like  his  phOosophy,  during  the  first  stadia  of  his  literary  activity,  becoming 
constantly  clearer  and  more  complete.  Susemihl  differs  from  Hermann,  in  ascribing  the 
derelopment  of  philosophical  doctrine  in  Plato's  mind  less  to  external  influences  and  more 
lo  Plato's  originality.  Susemihl  regards  the  Phaedrus  as  earlier  than  the  dialogues  of 
Hermann's  "  Megaric  period,'*  or,  at  least,  than  a  part  of  them. 

Munk  holds  fast  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  Schleiermacher,  that  all  the  dialogues  of 
Plato  were  composed  with  reference  to  a  determinate  plan,  but  believes  that  they  were 
neariy  all  written  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  He  emphasizes  more  the  artistic  side  of  this 
plan  than  the  didactic,  and  supposes  that  Plato  designed  in  the  succession  of  his  writings 
to  present  an  idealized  portrait  of  Socrates  as  the  genuine  philosopher ;  he  beUeves,  accord- 
ingly, that  by  the  chronological  succession  of  the  scenes  or  "situations,"  and  especially 
by  the  increasing  age  at  which  Socrates  figures  in  the  successive  dialogues,  Plato  indicated 
the  order  in  which  he  himself  intended  them  to  be  studied,  and  that  this  order  agrees  in 
general  with  the  time  of  their  composition.  Munk's  theory  is  an  hjrpothesis  worthy  of 
consideration.  Many  of  the  results  of  special  investigation  accord  very  well  with  it, 
while  others  seem  to  oppose  it,  though  without  being  sufficient  to  set  aside  entirely 
the  principle  involved.  But  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  manner  in  which  Munk  has 
carried  through  and  applied  his  principle  in  detail,  is  imperfect,  and  leaves  room  for 
numerous  corrections.  Munk  has  neglected  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
dialogues,  and  has  often  either  made  too  light  work  of  the  investigation  of  their  chrono. 
logical  succession  or  conducted  it  from  too  exclusive  a  stand-point  He  has,  nevertheless* 
famished  many  very  valuable  contributions  to  this  department  of  special  investigation. 
He  distinguishes  three  series  of  writings:  I.  Socrates'  consecration  to  philosophy  and  his 
contests  against  false  wisdom ;  time  of  composition  389-384  b.  c.  :  Parm.  (time  of  the 
action,  446),  Protag.  (434),  Charm.  (432),  Laches  (421),  Oorgias  (420),  Jo  (420),  Hippias  I. 
(420X  Cratylus  (420),  Euthyd.  (420),  Sympoa  (417).  H.  Socrates  teaches  true  wisdom; 
time  of  composition,  383-^70:  Phaedrus  (410),  Philebus  (410X  Rep.,  Tim.,  and  Gritias  (409, 
see  Munk  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.,  79,  p.  791).  III.  S.  demonstrates  the  truth  of  his  teachings  by 
the  criticism  of  opposite  opinions  and  by  his  death  as  a  martyr ;  time  of  composition,  after 
tTO:  Meno  (406),  Theaet  (on  the  day  when  the  accusation  was  brought  forward  by 
Meletus),  Soph,  and  Politknis  (one  day  laterX  Euthyphron  (the  same  day  with  Theaet) 
Apolog.  (one  day  alter  the  embassy  to  DelosX  Crito  (two  days  before  the  death  of  Socrates), 
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Fhaedo  (on  the  day  of  Soanttei^  death).  These  writinge  Ann^  aocording-  to  Muak,  a  GjiohM 
complete  in  itself;  they  were  preceded  hy  a  few  yonthftd  oompoeitiona,  viz. :  Alob;  I^ 
Lysis,  and  Hipptas  11^  and  followed  by  Menezenns  (composed  aflsr  387)  and  Lsgss  (begHa 
in  367). 

Grote  holds  that  all  tiiose  dSalogaes  whioh  were  considered  genuine  by  Thrasyllus  are 
really  snoh,  because  it  i»  to  be  presupposed  that  they  were  presenred  in  the  AlexandfeDm 
Library  as  Plsftenio  writings  (which  is,  indeed^  very  probable),  and  because  it  is  fUEthar  ta 
be  assumed  Uiat  this  Library  reoeiTsd  them  in  the  beginning  trom  Pktoaists  of  Hi* 
Academy  (which  is  probably  true  of  many  of  these  writings,  but  soarcely  of  aU),  and  tlmt 
these  Platonists  possessed  a  complete  and  correct  collection  of  the  gennlne  Platmiiv 
writhigB.  (This  latter  supposition,  howerer,  is  very  doubtful,  and  is  net  proved;  ibr  in 
tiiose  early  times  the  productive  philosophical  interest  generally  took  prseedenoe  of  ihm 
literary  and  antiquarian ;  it  is  quite  conoeivable  that  among  Platens  remains,  as  alw»  in 
book-ooHections  belonging  to  Platonists,  were  included  copies  of  the  dialogieal  wntings 
of  Plato's  disciples— which,  fhmi  ail  the  indications,  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  v«ryr 
numerous^— some  of  them  without  precise  indications  as  to  their  authorship,  and  thai  thi* 
gave  oecasion,  earlier  or  later,  to  errors,  and  even  to  imposture.  The  supposition  that  u 
Qomplete  collection  of  the  genuine  writings  of  Plato  was  in  the  possession  of  the  School,  snd 
that  this  served  as  the  norma  for  the  Platonic  canon,  would  prove  too  much,  since  front  it 
would  follow  the  genuineness  of  the  entire  oollection  transmitted;  but  surely  the  genaiiw- 
ness  of  all  the  contents  of  that  coUeotion  can  not  be  satisfactorily  defended,  as,  e.  f.,  thsi« 
of  Minos  and  the  Epistles,  which  are  certainly  spurious,  yet  belong  to  the  writings  oqb* 
sidered  genuine  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzoitium.)  Grote  assumes,  further,  that  all  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  and  those  of  the  other  companions  of  Socrates  were  composed  after  tlm 
death  of  Socrates ;  he  supports  this  altogether  rpssonable  opinion  wiUi  ti)e  most  oogeaft 
arguments.  Grote  rejects  the  hypotiiesis  of  Schleieimscher  and  Munk,  of  a  didaetic  or 
artistic  plan  comprehending,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  dialogues;  he  denies  all 
** peremptory  and  intentional  sequence  or  interdependence;"  each  dislogue,  he  argues,  m 
the  product  of  the  "  state  of  Plato*s  mind  at  the  time  when  it  was  composed;"  in  the  com- 
position  of  the  dialogues  of  research  or  inquiry,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Plato 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  solutions  contained  in  the  constructive  dialogues;  Um 
disturbing  of  prejudices  and  pointing  out  of  difficulties  has  in  itself  a  very  grsat  wortii ; 
"tile  dialogues  of  research  present  an  end  in  themselves."  Here  Grote  seems  to  go  toe 
far.  Tliat,  for  example,  in  the  Protagoras,  the  Platonic  Socrates  hypothetically  dev«lop« 
opinions  which  were  not  held  by  Plato  himself,  and  that  this  is  intimated  by  Plato  by 
early  age  at  whioh  he  brings  forward  Socrates  in  tlie  dialogue  named-— thereby  si 
a  mora  advanced  and  mature  stadium  in  Socrates'  Ufe,  to  be  set  forth  in  other  dialogue! 
all  this  would  have  to  be  sdmitted,  even  though  Schleiermacher's  and  Hunk's  view  of  as 
artistic  and  didactic  plan  underlying  all  the  dialoguea,  were  justly  rejected.  Grote  does 
not  believe  that  the  chronological  sequenoe  of  most  of  the  dialogues  can  be  determined ; 
he  oonsidere  them  in  his  work  in  the  follovring  order:  Apologfia  (early,  and  essentiallf 
faithful),  Crito,  Euthyphron,  Ale.  I.  and  XL,  Hippies  Major  and  Minor,  Hipparchus,  Minesi; 
Theages,  Brastae,  Ion,  Laches,  Gharmides,  Lyais,  Eothydemiis,  Mono,  Protagoras,  Goigiasi, 
Phaedo,  Phaedrua,  Symposion,  Parmenides,  Theaetetus,  Sophistes,  Politions,  Gratylua^ 
Philebus,  Menezenus,  Clitopho  (whidi  Grote  defends  as  genuine,  but  flragmentary,  aai 
ftrst  made  public  after  Plato's  death),  Rep.,  Tira.,  snd  Gritias,  Leges,  and 
Grote*s  work  is  rich  in  suggestion  and  instmotion ;  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
maintains  liera  his  masterly  superiority  in  historical  presentation,  but  his  acceptsnea  aa 
genuine  of  all  the  dialogues  aooredited  by  Thraayllns  has  caused  taim.to  lose  sight. of  thm 
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il  uall^  pcoBonl?  in  Flatio'a  thouj^t  and  woi^Sf  and  to  admit  in  its  stead  a  multi- 
aboimdiiig  m  ohangie  and  contradiction. 

SelMHtfachmidt^s  investigatioas  relato  chiefly  to  the  queation  of  the  genuineness  or  spu- 
of  Plato's  works,  and  incidentally  only  to  that  of  their  chronological  orders  The 
he  arrives  at  is,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  following  dialogues  only  is  fully  assured : 
Fflotagoras,  Banquet,  Gorgias,  Bepublic,  and  Timaeus,  Theaetetue,  Phaedo,  Laws. 
In,  Plato*8  genuine  works  he  sees  dramatic  dialogues,  which  are  not  intended  to  instruct 
tha  raadar  in  the  solution  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy  themseWea,  hui 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  writer's  own  experience,  to  impress  in  a  liTing,  impres- 
manner  on  the  heart  of  the  reader  that  the  dialectical  labor  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  those  questions  is  the  moral  concern  and  duty  of  every  man,  and  to  oflfer,  in  the  exam* 
pie  of  tlie  moat  remarkable  investigator  of  ideas,  samples  of  the  art  by  which  one  elevates 
hnnaalf  into  the  ideal  region  and  in  its  light  contemplates  the  essence  of  the  soul,  the  best 
hm  of  the  state,  or  even  of  the  cosmos,  as  the  expression  of  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
Hm  Socratio  dialogue,  which  with  Xenophon  and  other  followers  of  Socrates  served  to 
leeall  their  late  master's  discussions  concerning  ideas,  was  elevated  by  Plato,  who  used  the 
liberty  in  modifying  its  content  as  well  as  its  shape,  to  a  philosophical  drama,  in 
Socrates  and  his  collocutors  acquire  a  typical  character  as  representatives  of  various 
infeeOBOtual  tendencies  and  ethical  states. 

In-  all  the  dialogues  of  Plato^  Socratee  appears  to  such  a  degree  and  in  such  a  manner 
idaalfaBed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  my  of  them  to  have  been  composed  before  that 
event  of  Socrates'  death,  which  transfigured  the  image  of  Socrates  in  tlie  mind  of  Plato. 
The  Apology  appears  to  have  been  written  at  an  early  period  by  Plato,  and  to  present  not 
merely  the  sense  and  spirit,  but  nearly  the  very  words  of  Socrates's  defense  (as  Schleier- 
macfaer  assumes).  Setting  aside  this  dialogue  (and  the  Crito?),  the  ideal  picture  of 
Socmtes,  as  presented  in  those  dialogues,  in  which  Plato  represents  him  as  a  man  not 
yet  advanced  in  years,  approaches  nearest  to  his  historical  figure.  This  is  true  without 
exoepttoo,  if  wo  set  aside  as  spurious  the  dialogue  Parmenides,  which  treats  of  the  ideas, 
and  the  One  (£v),  which  can  neither  be  nor  not  be.  The  time  of  the  action  of  this 
dialogne  is  about  450,  and  in  it  the  early  training  of  Socrates  is  depicted  unliistorically, 
with  a  oertam  idealization,  as  in  Phaedo,  p.  95  e,  seq.,  not  conformable  to  the  tendency, 
early  characteristic  of  Socrates,  to  "  examine  "  subjects  dialectically  and  in  their  ethical 
bearingfly  nor  in  a  manner  which  accords  with  the  Protagoras  and  the  other  dialogues, 
bat  with  a  mixture  of  later  ideas,  and  such  as  wore  foreign  to  Socrates.  The  unjustified- 
ropraacfa  is  here  directed  against  Socrates,  that  he  had  in  earlier  life  assumed  the  ex* 
istenoe  of  ideas,  for  the  purposes  of  preparatory  dialectical  exercises  (conducted  in  the 
method  of  two-sided  discussions  respecting  particular  conceptions).  Socrates  appears  as  a 
man  of  middle  age,  probably  not  yet  forty  years  old,  and  forcing  the  recognition  of  his 
mastership  in  philosophy,  in  discussions  with  Protagoras,  who  was  by  many  years  his 
senior  (and  incidentally  also  with  Hippies  and  Prodicua),  in  the  artistically  very  finished 
dialogue  Proiagoras,  The  date  of  this  dialogue  must  be  regarded  as  about  432  b.  c, 
altbeoi^  it  contains  portions  pointing  anachronistically  to  a  later  period.  It  was  certainly 
coatpoeed  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  perhaps  later  than  the  Phaedrus.  In  the  dia- 
logue Protagoras  the  relation  of  virtue  to  knowledge,  the  unity  or  plurality  of  the  virtues, 
aad  tbe  cultivation  of  virtue  are  made  subjects  of  investigation,  and  the  conceit  of  the 
Sophist^  in  presuming  to  bo  wise  and  to  make  others  wise,  is  annihilated  by  the  e^h-actc 
of  Socrates,  whose  dialectic  is  based  on  an  earnest  striving  after  truth  and  morality.  A 
dialogue  more  peculiarly  Platonic  in  content  and  form  is  the  Grorgias  (on  the  questions : 
What  ia  rtietorle?  oonversatton  between  Soorates  and  Gorgias^  oa  2-15;  What  worth 
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and  what  real  power  does  rhetoric  poesess  ?  coiiTeraation  between  Socrates  and  P<das,  et 
16-36;   Is  the  proper  busmess  of  life  political  rhetoric  or  philoBophj?  conversation 
between  Socrates  and  Gallicles,  cc  57-83 ;  the  whole  is  at  the  same  time  a  justiflcation  hy 
Plato  of  himself  in  adopting  the  philosopher's  TOcatioD).    The  time  at  which  Plato  would 
represent  the  conversations  as  being  held,  is  probablj  42t  B.  a,  though  anachronistic 
reference  is  made  in  them  to  events  of  a  later  date.    In  these  dialogfues,  as  also  in  the 
following,  whose  authenticity  in  part  is  not  fully  certified,  Laches  (on  Courage),  Lysis 
(on  Friendship),  Gharmides  (on  Temperance),  Euthyphro  (on  Piety),  Hippiaa  Minor  (on 
Willful  Wrong-doing),  and  in  others,  which  are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity  or  are 
decidedly  spurious,  the  specifically  Platonic  tlieory  of  ideas  is  contained  only  by  Smplicatioii, 
but  not  formally  developed  and  established.    This  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
Plato  in  these  dialogues  intentionally  confined  himself  to  mere  suggestions  or  intimations, 
being  g^iided  in  this  by  the  didactic  principle  of  a  gradual  exposition  of  his  doctrines.     Or, 
it  may  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis,  that  Plato  had  himself  not  yet  arrived  at  the  theory 
of  ideas  in  its  developed  form  (according  to  the  principle  of  gradual  development  assumed 
by  K.  F.  Hermann) ;  but  the  circumstance  that  Plato  in  the  Protagoras  and  also  in  Gor- 
gias  (and  Laches,  eta)  introduces  Socrates  as  a  man  still  in  middle  age,  is  decidedly  favor- 
able to  the  first  supposition.     The  theory  of  ideas,  with  all  the  theoretical  positions 
which  it  involves,  is  first  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Phaedrus  and  the  Convivium,  though 
in  mythical  form — ^not  in  the  form  of  dialectical  development.    The  dialogue  Phaedms 
criticises  ostentatious  eloquence  (that  of  Lysias  in  particular)  from  the  stand-point  of 
philosophy,  and  the  false  art  oC  instruction  and  education  from  the  stand-point  of  that 
art  which  is  true.    It  does  this  first  by  the  collocation  of  discourses  concerning  love, 
the  first  Lysianic,  the  second  in  form  only,  and  the  third  in  both  form  and  tendency, 
Platonic  and  Socratic,  and  then  by  a  general  consideration,  founded  on  these  examples, 
of  the  rhetorical  and  the  philosophical  or  dialectical  methods.     But  the  examples,  in 
respect  of  their  subjects,  are  not  arbitrarily  chosen.    They  treat  directly  of  the  true  end 
of  life  and  of  the  way  which  conducts  to  it,  love,  taken  in  the  philosophicaf  sense,  being 
here  represented  as  the  united  striving  of  souls  to  reach  the  goal  of  philosophy,  i  t^  the 
knowledge  of  ideas,,  and  to  attain  to  that  practical  conduct  of  life  which  corresponds  with 
such  knowledge;  while  an  unphilosophical  rhetoric  is  portrayed  as  pursuing  ends  alto- 
gether inferior.    The  Phaedrus  is  also  a  justification  of  Plato's  doctrinal  activity  as  a 
toadicr.    In  it,  philosophical  authorship  is  represented  as  secondary  to,  and  dependent 
upon  oral  schooling  in  dialectic      It  is  held  that  the  former  should  follow  the  latter 
only  as  vir6fiv^ic,  and  is  nothing  but  a  ir<ryK6Xii  irtuitd^  a  kind  of  philosophical  poesy 
(cf.  Rep.,  p.  602),  not  to  be  compared  with  the  serious  earnestness  of  a  life  devoted, 
in  common  with  others,  to  inquiry  and  to  the  work  of  education  (a  declaration,  which, 
although  its  immediate  occasion  was  Plato's  poetical  imitation  of  the  Socratic  dialectic, 
none  the  less  implies  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  already  of  a  circle  of  companions  of 
like  mind  with  Plato,  and  also  a  circle  of  scholars  and  co-investigators,  who  recognized 
Plato  as  their  leader).     The  Convivium  contains  a  series  of  discourses  respecting  love, 
which  set  forth  the  various  conceptions  of  the  same,  ending  with  the  highest  philosophical 
conception  of  love,  as  maintained  by  Socrates,  and  all  in  the  form  of  encomia  addressed  to 
Eros.     At  last  Alcibiades  steps  in,  extolling  Socrates  as  one  who,  in  his  relations  with 
himself,  had  exemplified  the  genuine,  pedagogical  love  in  a  manner  fully  commensurate 
with  the  requirement  of  philosophy.     The  Convivium  was  composed  385-384,  or  at  least 
not  earlier  (as  appears  iVom  an  historical  allusion  contained  in  it) ;  the  action  falls  in  the 
year  41 1.    The  relation  of  this  dialogue  to  the  Sympoeion  of  Xenophon  is  discussed  on 
the  one  side  by  E.  F.  Hermann  {Ptoffr,,  Marb.  1841 ;  05tt  1844-45),  who  considers  the 
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PUrtoBle  eompOBitioa  the  etrtier ;  cm  the  other,  by  A.  Ung  (itt  tlie  PhM.,  TIL  1862,  p.  638 
•eq,  to  which  Hermann  responds,  tWa.,  Vol.  VIII.),  O.  Ferd.  Bettig  (/Vtv**.,  Berne,  1864), 
nd  Boeckh  {De  sinwUale,  qvam  Plato  cum  XenophorUe  exercuisse /(srtur^  Berlin,  1811,  and  in 
?.  Raumer^s  AnHquar.  Brie/e,  Leipsie,  1851,  p.  40  seq.).  The  Phaedrus  appears  to  have 
been  written  not  long  before  the  Banquet ;  the  time  of  the  action  in  Plato's  intention  may 
W  peiliapfl  most  anrely  determined  fVom  the  circumstance  that  Itfocrates  (bom  435)  it 
tamed  in  H  as  a  joang  beginner,  of  whom  great  expectations  might  justly  be  entertained  ; 
with  this  Is  to  be  joined  the  fact  that  Lysias,  who  is  represented  as  living  at  Athens,  is 
known  fh>m  other  sources  to  have  returned  thither  from  Lower  Italy  in  the  year  41 1 ; 
yet  it  is  nnoertain  whether  Plato  knew  and  took  into  consideration  this  time  of  the  return 
of  Lyslas,  of  which  he  nowhere  makes  mention  himself.  According  to  Biog.  L.,  III.  36, 
tlie  PHaednta  was  Plato's  earliest  composition ;  yet  this  statement,  though  possibly  correct, 
is  not  sufficiently  well  authenticated.  The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Phaedrus  fallo 
undoabtedly  within  the  years  398-384  B.  c,  according  to  the  prosent  state  of  investiga- 
tions ;  but  nearly  all  the  data  on  which  are  founded  the  various  attempts  at  a  more  exact 
determination  of  it  are  very  uncertain.  In  case  Plato  made  this  dialogue  first  public  on  his 
Ktnm  after  long  journeys,  md  wrote  the  Ptotagoraa^  as  also  the  GorgioB^  at  a  later  period, 
it  wonld  seem  beyond  doubt  that  in  these  latter  dialogues,  which  are  filled  with  elementary 
inquiries  in  the  field  of  dialectic  and  ethics,  Plato  consciously  and  with  artistic  intention 
ivpresented  the  age  of  Socrates  as  such,  that  notwithstanding  their  possibly  later  compo- 
rition,  they  could  be  used  as  preparatory  for  the  development  of  ideas  contained  in  l^o 
^^aedme— .each  of  the  dialogues,  of  course,  being  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  ideal 
pictuTe  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  as  presented  by  all  the  dialogues  taken  together. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  which  its  author  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  publish, 
Summihl  expresses  his  belief  that  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Phaedrtu  may  bo 
fixed  at  389  or  388.  He  reasons  as  follows:  "Isocrates  must  have  been  at  that  time  a 
well-known  author  and  perhaps  also  already  a  teacher  of  eloquence ;  but  up  to  392  lie 
neither  engaged  in  giving  instruction  as  such  a  teacher,  nor  in  any  other  occupation  except 
^e  oompoeition  of  judicial  discourses,  a  work  which  he  afterward  entirely  discontinued ; 
ind  smce  the  criticism  of  Lysias  in  the  Phaedrus  turns  on  one  of  the  ostentatious  discourses 
of  that  orator,  it  is  liardly  possible  not  to  suppose  that  the  Isocrates  who  is  contrasted 
with  him,  had  already  begun  to  compose  such  discourses,  when  the  dialogue  was  written. 
Now  the  oldest  of  these,  the  Bncomium  of  Busiris,  seems  to  date  from  390-389.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  long  after  390  or  389  Plato  should  not  have  be- 
come so  undeceived  respecting  the  character  and  merits  of  Isocrates,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
nble  for  him  still  to  express  himself  respecting  him  in  such  terms  as  those  here  employed 
^  him.  Spengel,  indeed  (laokr.  und  PL,  p.  16  seq. ;  347  seq.),  thinks  that  when  Isocrates 
composed  his  work  against  the  Sophists,  which  is  beyond  question  to  be  cousidered  as  a 
<o>t  of  inaugural  programme  of  his  course  as  an  instructor,  he  can  have  been  at  the  most 
not  more  than  fcHrty  years  old,  since  he  says  in  ArUid.^  §  196,  that  he  wrote  this  work 
^*^rpor  and  oKfid^uy-  but  it  is  to  be  noticed,  1)  that  he  there  judges  himself  (§  9) 
'fpmcl'Tepoc  only  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years ;  2)  that  if  Isocrates  opened  his  school 
^  Athens  as  early  as  496,  he  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  writing  judicial  discourses 
dnring  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  which  contradicts  the  express  testimony  of  Aristotle, 
inCk!.,  BnOffy  12,  48  (Pragm.,  119,  Rose)." 

or  veiy  uncertain  authenticity  are  the  Hippias  M^jor  (On^he  BeautifVil),  lo  (Conoeming 

Inspiration  and  Befleotion),  Meno  (Oan  Virtue  be  Taught?),  and  Menexenus  (a  \6yoc  eir/> 

^^Bfioc  on  fallen  Athenians  with  Socrates  as  the  speaker).     It  is  possible  that  Plato  early 

conuamioed  writing  on  the  diolbgue  on  justice,  which  he  afterward  enlarged  into  the  work 
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respecting  jastice  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in  the  state  (The  State,  Politeia,  Res- 
publica).    This  work  was  followed  by  the  Timaeus  (containing  Plato's  natural  philosophj, 
with  Timseus  the  Pythagorean  as  spokesman)  and  Critias  (a  fragment  of  an  unfinished 
work,  containing  an  imaginary  political  story  of  the  primitive  times) ;  the  time  of  these 
dialogues  falls  in  the  year  409  B.  c.      The  Phaedo,  which  presents  the  dying  Socrates 
demonstrating  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  seems  to  have  been  commenced  later  than 
the  Timaeus  and  to  close  up  the  Cyclus,  by  showing  how  the  noblest  and  the  abiding 
good  for  the  immortal  soul  consists  in  philosophical  knowledge  and  in  action  founded 
OQ  such  knowledge   (somewhat  as  in  the  Banquet,    where  Plato  advances  from   the 
praise  of  Eros  to  that  of  the  person  of  the  true  Erotic).     To  the  dialogues  of  late  com- 
position, the  Theaetetus  (which  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  JRep^  V,  4*74  seq.,  and 
Tim^j  p*  61)  seems  to  belong.    In  this  dialogue  Plato  shows  how  knowledge  (hrtcr^fi^y 
differs  from  sense-perception  {oLaOriatq^  ch.  8-30),  and  from  correct  judgment  or  opinion 
{66^a  aXfjd^,  chs.  31-38).      The  definition  of  hrtaHffitf  as  66^a  aXnO^  ftera  Xdyov  (ch.  39 
8eq.),  he  finds  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  A<$^.     He  thus 
indirectly  props  up  the  theory  of  ideas  by  maintaining  that  the  difference  between  knowl- 
edge on  the  one  hand,  and  sensuous  perception  and  opinion  on  the  other,  is  founded 
on  a  difference  between  the  objects  of  knowledge  and  those  of  sensation  and  opinion 
(hence  on  the  difference  between  the  ideas  and  the  individual  objects  existing  in  time  and 
space).     Of  uncertain,  yet  extremely  probable  authenticity  is  the  dialogue  analogous  in 
character  to  the  Theaetetus,  entitled  Cratylus  (irepl  bpO&r^roc  ovofiAruit,     Whether  the 
names  of  things  belong  to  them  ^tni^  by  natural  adaptation,  or  are  given  to   them 
arbitrarily  and  by  common  consent);   see,  on  the   one  hand,  Schaarschmidt,  Veber  die 
UheeMkeU  des  Dialogs  Kratyhs,  in  the  Ji?iein,  Mus,,  N.  S.,  XX.  1865,  pp.  321-356;  and  his 
work :  Die  Sammlung,  etc.,  p.  245  seq. ;  on  the  other  hand,  Alberti,  in  the  Rbein.  Mus^  XXI^ 

1866,  pp.  lSO-209;  and  in  the  GotL  Gel  Am.^  1867,  pp.  721-758;  and  especially  Benfey 
in  the  Kachrichten  von  der  Kgl  Gts.  d.  Wise,  zu  Gottingen^  No.  8,  March  7,  18C6:  ^^Auszug 
einer  Abhandlung  uber  die  Aufyabe  des  PlaUm.  Dialogs  Kratylus^'^  or  the  work  itself,  which 
has  since  been  published  at  Gottingen,  1866 ;  also  Lclirs,  in  the  Jihin.  Mus.^  N.  S.,  XXII. 

1867,  pp.  436-440.  It  is  also  questionable  whether  Plato  himself,  or,  what  would  appear 
more  probable,  an  early  Platonist  composed  the  Euthydemus,  a  dialogue  richly  spiced  with 
pleasantry,  and  the  subject  of  which  Bonitz  (PkUon,  Studierif  Heft  2,  Vienna,  1 860,  p.  32  seq.) 
happily  describes  as  follows :  "  The  vocation  of  philosophy,  as  the  true  educatrix  of  youth, 
is  defended  and  justified  in  opposition  to  the  seeming  wisdom  which  seeks  to  take  its  place, 
in  a  contest  in  which  each  is  brought  forward  in  its  own  defense.'*  Schaarschmidt  at- 
tempts to  demonstrate  its  spuriousness  (in  his  work  above  cited,  pp.  326-342).  The  Philebos, 
treating  of  the  Good,  is  one  of  the  latest  compositions  of  Plato ;  in  it  we  perceive  already 
something  of  the  Pythagorizing  manner,  toward  which  Plato  inclined  in  his  later  years, 
and  which  prevailed  still  more  among  the  first  Academics.  The  Sophistes  (on  the  Sophist 
and  the  field  of  his  knowledge,  the  Non-Existent)  and  the  Politicus  (the  Statesman  and 
the  field  of  his  knowledge  and  action)  were  composed,  in  all  probability,  not  by  Plato,  but 
by  one  of  his  scholars  (see  Schaarschmidt,  Bhdn,  ifi».,  N.  S.,  XVII L  pp.  1-28,  and  XIX. 
pp.  63-96,  1862  and  '63 :  yet  cf.  Hayduck,  Ueber  die  EchtheU  des  Soph,  vnd  PoL,  I  (GrHfsw, 
Gyfnn.'Progr.\  1864,  and  Ed.  Alberti,  Rliein.  Jfia.,  1866,  No.  2,  p.  130  seq. ;  and  on  the  other 
side  again,  Schaarschmidt,  Die  Sammkmg,  etc.,  pp.  181-245).  The  dialogues  Sophistes 
and  Politicus  are  formally  connected  with  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato,  as  constituting  with  it 
one  whole.  They  purport  to  furnish  that  continuation  of  the  inquiry  begun  in  the 
Theaetetus,  which  was  declared  necessary  at  the  end  of  this  dialogue,  and  in  which  the 
snbject  of  Ideas  was  to  be  more  especially  treated  of.    But  their  relation  to  the  Theaetetus 
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konlj  superficial,  and  the  oontinuation  alluded  to  was  furnished  rather  in  the  investiga- 
tuDs  conducted  hj  Plato  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  in  the  teachings  he  then  and 
tbere  communicated  to  them,  the  so-called  &ypa^  S&yftara.  The  last  work  of  Plato,  made 
paUic,  according  to  andent  accounts,  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Philip  the  Opuntian,  from 
Pbto'g  roug^  draught,  is  the  Leges  (Concerning  the  second-best  state).  Bj  the  guest  firom 
Atinos,  who  leads  in  the  conversation,  Plato  seems  to  have  mtended  himself. 

Ailhuc  sub  judiee  ks  est.  The  immediate  problem  is  now  the  exact  investigation  of  the 
composition  of  the  dialogues  taken  singly,  as  introductory  to  which  work,  besides  Schleier- 
macher's  Introductions  and  the  works  of  Brandis,  Steinhart,  Susemihl,  and  others,  such 
mays  as  Trendelenburg's  De  P!al  Philebi  cormUo  (Berlin,  1837X  and  Bonitz's  PlaUmiaeks 
SMkn  (Vienna,  1868-60),  may  be  profitably  oonanlted 

§  41.  The  division  of  philosophy  into  Ethicjs,  Physics,  and  Dia- 
leetic,  though  not  expressly  enunciated  by  Plato,  was  practically 
involved  in  his  treatment  of  the  different  classes  of  philosophical 
problems  in  different  dialc^es,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
exposition  of  his  doctrine.     We  begin  with  the  Dialectic  of  Plato. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  centers  in  the  Theory  of  Ideas.  The 
Platonic  Idea  (Wta  or  eWof)  is  the  pure,  archetypal  essence,  in  which 
those  things  whicli  are  together  snbsnmed  under  the  same  concept, 
participate. .  ^sthetically  and  ethically,  it  is  the  perfect  in  its  kind, 
to  which  the  given  reality  remains  perpetually  inferior.  Logically 
and  ontologically  considered,  it  is  the  object  of  the  concept.  As  the 
'>bjects  of  the  outer  world  are  severally  known  through  corresponding 
mental  representations,  so  the  idea  is  known  through  the  concept. 
The  Idea  is  not  the  essence  immanent  in  the  various  similar  individual 
objects,  as  such,  but  rather  this  essence  conceived  as  perfect  in  its 
kind,  immutable,  unique,  and  independent,  or  existing  per  ae.  The 
idea  respects  the  universal ;  but  it  is  also  represented  by  Plato  as  a 
spaceless  and  timeless  archetype  of  individuals.  The  more  Plato  in 
his  speculation  and  in  his  language  gives  place  to  his  fancy,  so  much 
the  more  does  he  individualize  his  Ideas;  the  more  he  confines 
himself  to  pure  cogitation,  so  much  the  more  does  he  approach  the 
apprehension  of  the  idea  under  the  form  of  universality.  Let  the 
individuals  which  share  in  the  same  essence  or  belong  to  the  same 
class,  be  conceived  as  freed  from  the  limits  of  space  and  time,  from 
niateriality  and  individual  deficiency,  and  so  reduced  to  a  unity, 
which  is  the  ground  of  their  existence,  and  this  unity  (objective  and 
real,  not  merely  thought  by  us  through  abstraction)  will  be  the  Pla- 
tonic idea. 

To  express  the  relation  of  individui^s  to  their  corresponding  ideas, 


Plato  emploja  the  term  ^^  p«riicipatio]i  ^'  (/dOeSi^),  and  also  ^^  inaiti^ 
tion  "  (fiifA7j(H^j  6fioib)Oig),  The  idea  is  the  archetype  {napddeiyfia\  indi- 
vidual objects  are  images  (eMcjAa,  dfiouofuiTa) ;  the  idea,  though  existing 
independently  {aird  ko.^^  avrd)^ha8  also  a  certain  community  (coftvwvia) 
with  things ;  it  is  in  some  sense  present  (Trop^vaia)  in^  tbem  ;  but  &• 
speciilc  nature  of  this  community  Plato  has  n^lected  more  precisely 
to  define. 

The  attribution  to  the  ideas  of  independent^  singular  existence, 
or  the  hypostatizing  of  the  ideas,  implied  a  certain  sepadration  of  tbem 
from  individual  things.  Thus  understood,  the  doctrine  was  described 
and  combated  by  Ariatotle  as  a  x^^4«v  Operation  of  the  ideal 
from  the  real).  This  view  of  the  ideas  seems  to  have  grown  upo^ 
Plato,  so  that  at  last  we  find  him  considering  the  ideaa  (and  espe* 
eially  the  highest  among  them,  the  idea  of  the  Good)  as  efficieoit 
causes,  which  impart  to  individuals  their  existence  and  essence. 
Plato  calls  them  figuratively  (in  the  Timaeus)  Gods,  and  appears,  in 
^peaking  of  the  World-Builder  (the  Demiurgos),  who  shapes  all 
things  for  good,,  to  intend  the  icLea  of  the  Good.  The  (unconsciously 
mythical)  personification  of  the  ideas  became  complete  in  the  asser* 
tion,  that  movement,^  life^  animation,  and  reason  belonged  to  them  ; 
yet  this  doctrine  (enounced  in  the  dialogue  Sophutes)  can  scarcely 
have  been  that  of  Plate  himself,  who  held  fiast  to  the  immutability 
of  the  ideas,  but  only  of  a  portion  of  his  disciples. 

A  plurality  of  ideas  is  assumed  by  Plato,  oorreeponding  with  the 
plurality  of  concepts.  All  the  relations  which  subsist  between  con- 
cepts find,  according  to  Plato,  their  andLoga  in  the  relations  of  the 
ideas  to  each  other.  The  higher  or  more  general  concept  is  related 
to  the  lower  or  less  general  ones  ranged  under  it,  as  each  of  the  latter 
is  to  the  individual  notions  which  it  includes ;  accordingly,  in  Plato'a 
view,  that  idea  which  is  the  object  of  the  higher  concept,  is  so  related 
to  those  ideas,  which  are  the  objects  of  the  lower  concepts,  as  is  eacb 
of  these  ideas  to  the  group  of  individual  objects  coiresponding  to  it. 

The  highest  idea  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  As  the  cause  of  bei^g 
and  cognition,  it  is  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  ideas.  Plato 
appears  to  identify  it  with  the  supreme  Deity.  That  the  idea  of  the 
good,  and  not  that  of  Being,  should  be  conceived  as  the  highest,  is  in 
consonance  with  tlie  ethical  character  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  idea  is  the  perfect  in  its  kind;  and  it  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  logical  and  ontological  purport  of  that  doctrine, 
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becaoM  ih»  good  may  be  considered  w  an  idea  qnite  as  universal  as 
being,  since  every  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  is  truly  existent,  is  also  neces- 
sarily good. 

As  mathematical  cognition  holds  a  middle  place  between  philo* 
sophical  and  sensible  cc^ition,  so  mathematical  objects  form  a  mean 
between  sensnons  things  and  ideas. 

The  method  of  cognition  by  which  the  ideas  are  apprehended,  is 
Dialectic,  which  proceeds  in  a  twofold  direction,  rising  first  to  the 
mniTersal  and  then  returning  from  the  universal  to  the  particular. 
A  forerunner  of  dialectical  cognition,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  latter 
being  unattainable,  its  substitute,  is  llie  mythical  method  in  treating 
of  the  ideas. 

The  work  of  drawing  up  a  complete  system  of  the  ideas  was  not 
accomplished  by  Plato.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  however,  we 
may  r^ard  the  reduction  of  the  ideas  to  numbers,  which  Plato 
undertook  in  bis  old  age,  after  having  originally  developed  the  theory 
of  ideas  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  relations  of  numbers. 
Such  also  was  the  stoich^ology  connected  with  this  reduction,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  singular  or  limiting  element,  of  the  undetermined 
element  determinable  by  the  former,  and  'of  the  third  element  result- 
ing from  the  mixture  of  the  first  two, — the  three  constituting  the 
elements  of  all  that  exists. 

On  th«  SyBtMa  of  Plato  in  genenl,  e£,  in  addition  to  the  abore-cited  worica  of  TennoBMnn  and  K.  T. 
HeniMmi  and  the  hlstorfet  of  Hitter,  Brandy  and  ZoUer,  the  following :  PhlL  OuiL  van  Henade,  /niMfi 
rMUmtpMat  rUOonUas,  iTtreeht,  1827-86;  ed.  IL,  Lejden,  1842;  a  Beeh^  PUtteTt  J^UloMpkU  im 
Abrim  ihrtr  gmsMtehm  jfiUwtekdung,  Stnttgart,  1868;  A.  Arnold,  S^ttem  der  PUOonitdhm  FhOo- 
mapkU  alt  MnUUung  in,  dot  Studium  ds§  Plato  and  dtr  PMUmpkU  Hbtrkaupti  EriVut,  180&  (Forma 
the  third  part  of  Plat  Werk^  elMutn  M'kldrt  ymd  i»  ikrmi^  gMeawMwnJUm^  dargMUtU^  Erftai, 
IflMar^.) 

On  the  whole  Platonic  philosophj  in  Iti  relatione  to  Jndaiam  and  Chitotianlty,  see  Car.  Frid.  Btindlln, 
Jh  pkOtmopUaB  Ptatonteas  cum  doetrina  rtliffUmU  Judaiaa  0t  Ohrt$tiana  eofpuMon^  Qvtt  1619 ;  0. 
Aekennann,  I>aa  ChrUUichs  in  Plato  vmd  in  dor  Platonioohon  PkUooopMe^  Uambaig*  1886  [tranalated  hj 
B.  B.  Aabnrj :  Tfu  ChrUtian  moment  in  Plata,  fidlnbargh,  1861.— Tr\ ;  Ferd.  Christ  Badr.  Dao  ChritiUeks 
dot  PkOoniamuo  odor  Soieratea  und  Chriatut,  In  the  ZtooAr./Br  TfuioL^  1887,  No.  8,  pp.  1-164,  and  sepa- 
fttely,  Tdh.  1887.  (Banr  ehowi  how  the  practicable  elements  In  the  Platonic  Ideal  state  were  realized  bf 
the  Ohriedan  church,  which  result  he  attributes  to  the  inner  relationship  of  the  two,  as  each  recognizing  the 
sahatantialitj  of  the  ideal ;  but  Platonlsm,  be  adds,  was  wanting  in  the  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  and 
the  hoioan.  In  x>os1tf  ve  or  substantial  import,  and  In  a  recognition  of  the  phenomena  of  subjective  eon- 
ttinmaMm.  Banr^  conception  of  **  substantiality,*^  bowerer,  wavers  between  that  of  nnconseionsness  [the 
aMtaait  eonei^ptlon]  and  trsnscendence  [a  more  modern  one].  It  may  well  be  asked,  whether  mere  of 
*  ttilty "  li  not  visible  in  Plato's  dialectic  than  In  the  dogmas  of  the  church  ?)  A.  Neander,  IRss.  Abhand- 
hmgon,  ed.  by  J.  L.  Jacobi,  Berlin,  1851,  p.  160  seq. ;  J.  Dfillinger,  Motdonthmtn  und  Jkidonikwn,  Begensburg, 
IflST,  p.  t8S  seq. ;  R.  Ehlers,  Do  vi  ac  potodato,  quampMlooopMa  amitquos  UnprUnio  PlaUmiea  tt  Stoiotk, 
im  dtHt.  apoioffoianm  oaoc  IT.  habuorit,  Q6tt,  1868;  F.  Michelis,  DU  PhilooopMo  Plaid't  4»  ikror 
imnom  SooiokunQ  mtr  (ftofe^barton  WahrhoU,  Manstet,  1868-60;  Deitrich  Becker,  JDao  pkiloo.  J3yatom 
PtaWt  im  ooimer  Aolohun^  mm  ehriaUiehon  Dogma,  Freiburg,  1668;  Helnr.  von  Stein,  SUbom  Biteka^ 
mt  BmelkkM$  dm  Platomitmm,  PisrU  L  and  IL,  G6iL,  166S-44;   Alft«d  FoniaMa,  La  pkiloaapkU  do 
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JHatan :  EbepotiHony  hitMr€-  tt  cHtigut  d»  la  iMarU  dt»  idin  {Ouvrage  eowtonmi  par  PAead.  dim 
BeimoM  Morale  0t  PoUUquM\  Fferi^  1809.    (GC  the  litentnra  to  $  48.) 

Among  tb«  earlier  monogntpha  on  PIato>  tbeorj  of  Ideaa  vanj  be  menttoned  thoae  of  JalL  Braek«r 
(1748X  Gottlob  Smat  Scbulae  (1786X  Friedrtch  Ylotor  Leberecbt  Pleaalnie,  Joh.  Friedr.  DMnmaon,  Th. 
Fihae  (1795) ;  among  the  more  reoent,  thoae  of  Job.  Friedr.  Herbert  (D€  PlaionMS^tt&nuttU  Fmndamenta 
Q^tt.,  180&,  reprodaoed  in  Vol  I.  of  Herbaria  Id.  Sekr.,  1848,  p.  67aeq ,  and  in  Yul.  XIL  uf  Ma  Cumpl.  Works 
1858,  p.  61  aeq. ;  eC  Boeokh,  J^anoer  lAL'ZHtung,  1806,  No.  884.X  Chrlat.  Ang.  Brondia  (Diatribe  AeadmHea 
<U  p&rdiUU  ArUMMa  librU  d6  IcMm  0t  da  Bona,  Bonn,  1888X  Ad.  Trendelenbarg  {PkOonU  ds  Idett  al  JTm^ 
fneria  dootrina  «b  AritioUU  Uhutraia,  Leipa.  1886X  H.  Bichter  (De  Id,  PL  Lelpa.  1887),  Ladolf  Wlen- 
borg  (Z>0  primMvo  id.  PI.  aanaic  Altona,  1829X  K.  F.  Hermann  (Moffi.  Lect-Xat,  1688-1888  and  1880X 
Harm.  Bonitz  {Ditp.  PlatotUeas  duae ;  De  Idea  Boni ;  Dt  Animas  Mundanae  apud  Plat.  Xlemsmtim, 
Dreeden,  1887),  Zeller  {Ueber  die  Aritiot  DartiUlhmg  d«r  Platan.  PhU<mphi6,  in  Z.'8  Plat.  Stvdien,  T&b. 
1889,  pp.  197-800X  Frana  Ebben  (2>«  Pk  id.  dooirina,  Bonn,  1849X  J.  F.  Nouirlaaon  (^«id  PL  d6  idais  §em,- 
terit,  Paria,  18CS,  lOrpos.  ds  la  thiarie  platcmtoimfu  dee  idesa,  Paria,  1858),  Graa«r  (Torgau,  1881X  &  Bib- 
bing (aee  aboye,  $  40X  Tb.  Magaire  {An  JSmay  on  Me  Platonic  Idsa^  London,  1866x  Herm.  Ckihen  (Dts 
plat.  Idseniehrs,  ptycholoffiach  snMcJUU,  in  the  '•^  Zeit$chr. /Br  Vdlkerptychcloffis  und  i^praekuin^'^  ed. 
hj  M.  Laainia  and  H.  Steintbal,  Vol.  lY.,  Berlin,  1868,  pp.  408-464);  cf.  Max  8chntide\rln'»  Diatfuitittonmm 
pA4AM.  <fe  PlatonU  TheateH  parU  priori  gpeeimen  (Inaiuff.-I>im,y  Oflttingen,  1866,  and  other  opnaeaies 
hj  the  aame  author  on  the  Tbeaetetua,  Boph.,  Farm.,  etc^  and  Ad.  TVendelenbnrg*a  Doe  BbmumaaMf  aim 
Jkmd  d€r  VtrtoandUehaft  Zuiachen  der  griedtiaeken  Archasoloffis  und  PhiloaopMe^  Berlin,  186&  (The 
vtoing  of  the  idea  aboTO  the  phenomenal— 'Wbich  ia  in  conformitj  with  the  tendency  of  nature  beraelf — im 
lllnatrated  by  Trendelenburg  by  an  example  flnoro  the  plaatic  art  of  the  Oreeka,  where  the  fiuial  angle  ai 
Camper  exoeeda,  in  ita  approach  to  a  right  angle,  the  limita  actually  obaerved  in  nature;  in  thia  aenae, 
aaya  T.,  the  idea  ia  ^  tbe  fundamental  form  or  type,  elerated  above  the  mntatton  of  phenomena,  the  arebe- 
typo,  toward  which  all  tbinga  tend.^) 

On  the  mathematical  paasagea  In  Plato*a  wrltinga,  Theodoma  of  Soli  (Plutarch,  De  Def.  Orac,  eh.  88) 
and  Theo.  of  Smyrna  (twi^  vara  ^ta^qifiaruc^r  jyniaiitMP  «tf  riyy  tov  nAa-ntroc  avaypmvw)  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  modem  timea  Mollweide  (Gfitt.  1805,  and  Leipaic,  1818),  G.  E.  Chr.  Schneider  (/>•  Ifumero  Piai^ 
Bfealao,  18S2X  J-  J*  Friea  {PI.*m  Zahl  [Rep.^  546].  Heidelberg,  1828),  C.  F.  Wex  (Z>e  loco  matham,  in 
Platoni*  Menone,  Halle,  1886X  Job.  Wol(i|.  Mfiller  iOommontar  Hber  moei  StsUan  in  PL'9  Mono  «. 
Thsaet^  Nuremberg,  1797;  Pri^ung  dor  wn  Won  vermiehton  Erkl^  ibid.  1896),  C.  F.  Hermann  {Do 
Numero  Platonia,  Marburg,  1888X  £.  F.  Angnat  (Berlin,  1829  and  1844X  and  otbera,  have  written ;  Adolph 
Beneoke  appeara  to  have  given  the  correct  explanation  of  the  geometrical  hypotheela  advanced  in  the  Moni\ 
In  the  Progr.  d€»  INhingor  Oymn.^  1867.  Hia  merita  in  reapeet  of  tbe  advanoement  of  mathtmaUoB  have 
been  diaeuaaed  (though,  for  the  moat  part,  withont  auffldently  critical  inveatigation)  by  the  hiatoriana  of 
mathcmatlca,  eapeoially  by  Montucla,  Boaant,  Chaalea,  Ameth,  and  in  the  monograph  by  C.  Blaaa,  Ds  PtaL 
ma^omaHoo  {DiM.'Inaug.\  Bonn,  1S61 ;  ct  alao  Finger,  Ds  primordiis  gsomstrias  apud  Grasooa^  Heid«l> 
beig,  1881,  and  Bretschneider,  in  hia  work  on  tbe  Geometry  of  Euclid,  Leipaic,  1870. 

Of  the  Platonic  Dialectic  treat :  Joh.  Jao.  Engel,  VeraueK  einsr  Methods^  dis  Verwi^fUshrs  aus  Pt.  Dia' 
logon  ou  sntuHckstn,  Berlin,  1780 ;  Joh.  Jao.  Heinr.  Naat,  Ds  msth.  PLphilos.  doesndi  dialogieas^  Stnttgard. 
1787 ;  Anali^  logiea  dial.  PL  qui  insor.  Mono,  ibid.,  1798-98 ;  Jao.  Borellna,  Ds  mothodo  Socr.  dooondi 
SBDsmplo  s  dial.  Plat,  qui  inoer.  Suthyphro  iUuotrata,  Ui^eala,  1798;  Fr.  Hoffmann,  Dis  DiaisJMJb  PL's. 
Munich,  1882;  Earl  Eleael,  in  Oymn.  Programmes,  (Cologne,  1840,  DQaaeldorf;  1851  and  1868;  Th.  Wilh. 
Danzel  (Hamburg,  1841,  and  Leipaic,  1845X  K.  Eahn  (Berlin,  1S43X  K.  G&ntber  (in  the  Philohgus.  Y.  1860, 
pw  86aeq.X  Kuno  Fiacber,  Ds  Parm.  Plat.,  Stuttg.,  1651;  Earl  Eicbhofl;  Logioa  irium  dial.  PL  stpUa. 
{Mono,  Orito,  Phasdo),  Q.-Pr.,  Duiabnrg,  1854 ;  Ed.  Albcrtt,  ZurDkU.  dss  PI.,  9om  Thsaet.  bis  oum  Parm^ 
Leipa.  1S56  (from  SuppL,  Yol.  L,  to  the  JV.  Jahrb.  f.  PhiL  u.  Pdd.) ;  H.  Druon,  An  JktorU  inisma  s.  sao- 
teriea  PL  doctr.,  Pari»,lS60;  HSlzer,  Grtmdodgs  der  JSrkefMUniialehrs  in  Plato's  Staat.  (G.-Pr.X  Cottbua, 
1861 ;  C.  Martlniua,  Uthsr  dis  FragssMiwng  in  don  Dialogsn  Plato's,  in  the  Zsitsehr.  /  d.  Gymtn.-  Wossn, 
Berlin,  1866,  pp.  97-119  and  497-516;  Bud.  Alex.  Beinhold  Eleinpaul,  Der  Ssgr.  der  Brk.  in  PVs  ThoasL 
iDias.-Lips.\  Gotha,  1867;  Joaef  Steger,  Plat.  Studion,  L,  Innabrack,  1869 ;  W.  Weicker,  Amor  PlatosUemo  et 
disssremli  ratio  SoeraOca  qua  neeesaUudine  inter  aeae  eontineantur  (G.-Pr.X  Zwickan,  1669 :  Earl  Upbuae. 
Die  philoa.  Unterauehwngen  dss  PL  Soph,  h  Petrm.  (DiaaertX  MOnater,  1869 ;  lOem.  der  Platan  Ph.  om^ 
Orund  dss  Soph,  u.  mit  IHlckaicht  attfdis  SehoUtatih,  Soeat,  1870. 

On  the  nae  of  mytha  by  Plato,  cf.  C.  Crome  {Gymn.- Progr.,  Dflaaeldori^  1S85X  Alb.  Jahn  (Bame,  1888X 
Schwanitz  (Leipa.,  188S,  Jena,  1868,  Frankf.-on-the-M.,  1864X  Jul.  Deuseble  (Hanau,  1664X  Hahn  {DUpdda- 
gogisohon  Mython  Plato's, O.-Pr.,  Parchlm,  1860X  A.  Flacher  {Diss.  Inaug.,  E5nigeberg,  1865X 

On  Pbito^a  pbiloaophy  of  language,  cf.  Friedr.  Michelia  {Ds  enunotatianis  natttra  diaa,,  Bonn,  1848X 
Jul.  Douacble  (Marburg,  185BX  Cliarlea  Lenormant  {Sur  Is  Cratyls  ds  PL,  Athena,  1961) ;  «C  Ed.  Albertl. 
DU  S^ehpkUoaophio  vor  Plato,  in  PhOoL^  2U.  G5tt  1856,  pp.  681-70& 
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The  diTiBion  of  phQosophj  into  Ethics,  PhTsics,  and  Dialectic  (ascribed  to  PUito  by  Cia, 
Aeai.  PbsL^  L  6,  19)  was  first  formallj  propounded  (according  to  Sext  £mp ,  Adv,  Math., 
TIL  16)  bjr  XenocrateSf  the  pupil  of  Plato ;  but  Plato,  as  Sextus  correctly  says,  was  poten- 
tblly  its  originator  (dwdfui  apxVY^)'  Several  of  Plato's  dialogues  were  devoted  to  ethics 
(from  the  Pratag.  to  the  /2ep.),  one  (Timaeus)  was  devoted  especially  to  physics,  and  one 
{TkeaeteiuSj  with  which  Cratyltu^  on  Language,  and  some  other  dialog^ues  belong,  if  genu- 
iae)  to  the  theory  of  cognition ;  these  dialogfues  were  supplemented  by  oral  lectures  on 
,  the  ideas  and  their  elements  {aroixeia\  in  which  were  communicated  the  "  unwritten 
doctrines,"  which  were  taken  down  by  Aristotle,  Hermodorus,  and  others,  and  were  prob- 
ibly  used  by  the  author  of  the  Soph,  and  the  Pol 

Of  the  genesis  of  the  theory  of  ideas  we  find  an  account  in  Arist.,  Met.j  I.  6  and  9  (cf. 
XHL  4  seq.).  Aristotle  describes  this  theory  as  the  joint  product  of  the  Heraclitean  doctrine 
of  the  constant  flux  of  things  and  of  the  Socrfltic  fondness  for  definition.  Tlio  doctrine, 
says  Aristotle,  that  the  sensuous  is  subject  to  perpetual  change,  was  derived  by  Plato 
from  Cratylus  the  Heraclitean,  and  was  ever  afterward  maintained  by  him.  Accordingly, 
▼ben* Plato  had  learned  through  Socrates  of  conceptions  which,  when  once  rightly  defined, 
remain  ever  invariable,  he  believed  that  their  counterparts  must  not  be  sought  in  the  sen- 
SQous  world,  but  that  there  must  be  other  existences  which  were  the  objects  of  conceptual 
cognition,  and  these  objects  he  named  ideas.  The  reduction  of  these  ideas  to  (ideal)  num- 
bers is  s]x>ken  of  in  Met,  XIII.  4,  as  a  later  modification  of  the  original  doctrine. — Aristotlo 
here  gives  to  the  logical  and  metaphysical  side  of  the  theory  of  ideas  a  prominence  which 
belongs  equally  to  the  no  less  essential  ethical  and  aesthetic  side ;  in  this  ho  was  undoubt- 
edly infiuenced  by  the  prevalent  shape  assumed  by  the  theory  in  the  later  phases  of  its 
development,  in  which  the  idea  of  that  perfection,  which  transcends  all  experience,  became 
gradoally  superseded  by  the  idea  of  universality — so,  already,  in  connection  with  tho  idea 
of  table,  in  Bep.,  X.  696. 

In  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato  the  doctrine  of  ideas  is  presented  symbolically,  and  yet  in 
sndi  form  that  the  author  of  the  dialogue  must  unquestionably  have  been  already  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  theory  in  its  logical  form,  although  reserving  its  scientific  presentation  and 
demonstration  for  later  dialogues.  According  to  the  myth  in  the  Phaedrus  (p.  247  seq.), 
the  pure  essences,  or  the  ideas,  sit  enthroned  in  a  place  beyond  the  vault  of  heaven — in 
particular  the  ideas  of  justice,  temperance,  science,  etc.  They  are  colorless,  without  figure, 
imperceptible  by  any  sense,  and  accessible  only  to  the  contemplative  view  of  the  reason 
(*o&;).  Plato  portrays  the  process  by  which  one  rises  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ideas  as  an 
upward  journey  of  the  soul  to  the  super-celestial  region.  In  the  Conviv.  (p.  211  seq.)  Plato 
defines  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  in  opposition  to  iudividual  beautiful  objects,  in  a  manner 
which  may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  relation  of  eadi  idea  to  the  individual  objects 
corresponding  to  it.  In  contradistinction  to  beautiful  bodies,  arts,  sciences  (xa^  a6fjuxra^ 
n^tnjdebfiara,  fia&^fiara),  he  terms  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  beautiful  per  ae  (avrb  t6 
n^\  and  applies  to  it  tho  predicates  uncomipted,  pure,  unmixed  (dhxpofi^t  wzAtp^*, 
^fUKTov),  This  Beautiful  per  ae  is  eternal,  without  origin  or  decay,  neither  increasing  nor 
decreasing,  remaining  absolutely  like  itself  {kotcl  rmrra  ix"*^,  fwvoeiSe^  aei  6v),  not  in  one 
respect  beautiful,  but  in  another  ugly ;  not  now  beautifVil,  but  at  another  time  not  so ;  not 
beautiful  in  comparison  with  one  object,  but,  in  comparison  with  another,  ugly ;  not  appear- 
ing beautiful  in  one  place  or  .to  certain  persons,  but  in  another  place  or  to  other  peraons 
^ly.  Neither  can  it  be  represented  by  the  fancy,  as  if  it  were  a  material  thing ;  nor  is  it  a 
(subjective)  conception  or  a  form  of  knowledge  (oMi  ri^  A^^of,  ovdi  ri^  errtor^fijf) ;  it  is  not  in 
viy  other  object,  nor  in  any  living  being,  not  on  earth  nor  in  the  heavens,  but  it  exists  as  a 
iabstanoe  of  and  by  itself  (ovrd  «a^  aird  fuff  abrov),    Kvery  thing  else  that  is  beautiftil 
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partidpateB  in  it  (iictivov  fitrkx^'  Aooordiog  to  R^.^  p.  623  asq,.,  Ufeoae  lenirible  ot{{ects, 
which  appear  in  one  respect  small,  in  another  large,  etc.,  and,  in  short,  all  those  objects  to 
which  contrary  predicates  appear  applicable,  are  the  oeoasion  of  our  calling  in  the  aid  of 
reason  for  their  consideration ;  reason  solvee  the  oontradictioD,  bj  9epQiraJUmg  those  oon» 
traries  which  appear  united  (farming  a  ovyxex^/UvoVj  ooneretum^  a  concrete  object),  oonceivin^ 
Qreatness  as  an  idea  by  itself,  and  SmaUneas,  in  like  manner,  as  another,  and,  in  general, 
viewing  tho  opposed  pre('ic&to.<)  apart  {ra  6ho  «r;^cjp«9fi^va).  Analogous  to  this  are  the 
explanations  given  iu  the  Pfuudo  (p.  102) :  Bimmiaa  is  large  in  comparison  with  SocrateSy 
small  in  comparison  with  Phedo ;  but  the  idea  of  largeness  and  also  the  property  of  larg^ 
ness  arc  never  at  the  same  time  identical  with  smallnees;  on  the  contrary,  the  id0» 
remains  permanently  what  it  is,  and  so  does  the  quality,  unless  it  ceases  to  ezUt.  The 
idea  has  with  the  individual  objects  corresponding  to  it  a  certain  community  (mivut;ia\  it  is 
present  with  them  {rrapovcia)  \  but  the  character  of  this  oonununity  (which,  aceording  to 
tho  comparison  in  the  BepubUc  between  the  idea  of  the  Grood  and  the  sun,  may  be  eoa* 
ceived  as  onalogous  to  the  community  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  through  the  rsyp 
of  the  former  extending  to  the  latter)  Plato  declines  more  precisely  to  define  {FKae^ 
p.  100  d:  hri  ovk  a?^  rt  noul  avrd  koXov  1^  eiuivov  rov  Ko^aSi  drt  napowfia  elre  tatPuvia 
[tire]  Innj  S^  xal  bruc  vpooyevofihnj^  for  which  irpotryevofihfov  is  probably  to  be  read). 
Tim. J  p.  61  seq.  (cf.  B^.,  Y.  4T4  seq.) :  If  scientific  cognition  and  correct  opinion  (wwc  and 
66(a  aXijd^)  are  two  difierent  species  of  knowledge,  then  there  exist  ideas  -which  poseaw 
absolute  being  and  are  cognizable,  not  through  sense-perception,  but  only  by  thought  (eidv 
voovfieva) ;  but  if,  as  it  appears  to  some,  both  are  identical,  then  the  talk  of  ideas  is  rnerv 
talk  Q^yo^t  or  perhaps :  ideas  are  nothing  objective,  they  are  simply  subjective  ooncepiions), 
and  only  the  sensiblo  exists.  But  in  fact  both  are  different,  both  in  their  origin  (throng 
conviction ; — ^through  persuasion)  and  in  their  nature  (certainty  and  inunutability ; — uncer- 
tainty and  change).  There  are,  therefore,  also  two  different  classes  of  objects:  the  one 
includes  that  which  remains  perpetually  like  itself,  has  not  become  and  can  not  pass  away, 
never  from  any  source  receives  any  thing  into  itself,  nor  itself  passes  into  any  thing  else  {abn 
rtf  iavrh  eladex^f^^vov  a2Xo  &^jo6ei\  ovre  tarrb  ftp  &AAd  mi  I6v);  the  other  dass  oovers  the 
realm  of  individual  objects,  which  are  homonymous  {ofi^wfia)  with  the  ideas  and  similar 
(bfUMa)  to  them,  which  become  and  perish  at  definite  plaoes,  and  are  always  in  motion  (n-e^opf- 
fiivw  aei).  The  difference  between  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  and  sensible  perception 
and  correct  opinion,  on  the  other,  is  considered  at  length  and  demonstrated  in  the  dialogue 
rheaeteiua.  The  (fantastical)  tendency,  which  in  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  accompanies 
the  logically  legitimate  recognition  of  a  relation  in  the  subjective  conception  to  objectiTe 
reality,  culminates  in  the  Sophittet  (p.  248),  with  the  attribution  to  ideas  of  motion,  \if%^ 
animation,  and  reason.  This  tendency  to  hypostatize  or  give  substance  to  thai  phase  of 
objective  reality,  which  is  known  through  the  concept,  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been 
pushed  to  this  extreme  by  Plato,  but  by  n  fraction  of  his  Pythagorizing  disctplee,  who  (ae- 
cording  to  8oph.^  248  b)  were  often  disputing  with  an  opposite  faction,  and  among  whom 
the  inclination  to  hypoetatize  and  personify  abstractions  was  strongest  From  the  stand- 
point reached  in  the  Platonic  exposition — which  was  marked  by  the  free  and  natural  intsf- 
play  of  fancy,  even  in  the  severest  operations  of  thought,  so  that  in  it  doctrines  scientificoUy 
valid  appear  interwoven  with  poetic  fiction — an  advance  in  one  of  two  directions  was  pos- 
sible. Either  the  poetic  element  could  be  critically  sifted  out  and  the  doctrine  of  idsas 
could  be  transformed  into  the  doctrine  of  the  essence  or  essential  nature  known  through  sad 
corresponding  with  the  concept  (^  Kara  XAyov  owr/a)— >whidi  was  done  by  Ari8totle-«-or  the 
poetic  element  might,  and  did,  become  dogmatically  fixed  and,  in  scholastic  fiiehion,  sssa- 
ingly  rationalised,  as  by  some  of  the  Platmiists,  in  the  Bophittm  sad  Miiimu,  utU  its 
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nevitafaie  replaoeBftent  hj  Skeptidam  took  pkoe,  as  in  ih»  Middle  Aoademj  and  in  the 
dialogue  J^armmides,  This  dialogue  maj  have  been  composed  in  the  time  immediately 
following  Plato's  death,  but  perhaps  not  tiU  the  time  of  the  Middle  Academy,  and  it 
finds  a  tenaJbJe  positkn  neither  in  the  admission  nor  in  the  rejeotioa  of  the  ideas  and 
tibeOne. 

Myths,  in  which  the  truly  existent  was  represented  in  the  form  of  the  perpetually 
becoming^  and  the  psychical  in  the  form  of  the  perceptible,  were  employed  by  Plato  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  ia  his  readers  the  subjective  apprehension  of  his  doctrines ;  they  were 
also  a  necessary  element  in  the  poetico-philosophical  style  of  Plato;  but  the  dialectical 
method  was  considered  as  alone  adequate  to  the  object-matter  of  pure  philosophical  oog- 
mtion.  The  allegorical  or  mythical  style  was  possible  in  treating  of  the  ideal  itself,  and 
£or  the  representation  of  its  relation  to  the  sensible  it  was  in  so  far  neoessary  for  Plato, 
as  he  was  unable,  on  aooouat  of  the  (as  Deuschle  terms  it)  ''not  genetieal,  but  ontieal" 
(entoli^ical)  character  of  his  doctrine  of  ideas,  to  conceive  this  relation  in  a  purely 
■rientiftc  fonn;  but  the  cognition  and  representation  of  the  sensible  was,  according  to 
Plato,  necessarily  not  figurative,  but  only  probable.  Such  were  the  uKdre^  ftvdoi  (TVm., 
p.  59  et  (iL\  with  which  Plato  believed  we  must  content  ourselves  in  the  department 
of  natural  philosophy,  while  dialectic  in  all  its  rigor  could  be  applied  only  in  the 
field  of  ethics  and  in  the  investigation  of  cognition  and  the  ideas.  Owing  to  the  char- 
acter which  Plato  thus  ascribed  to  natural  philosophy,  the  style  appropriate  to  it 
was  that  of  continuous  diacourse;  hence  in  the  Timaeus  Plato  could  and  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  this  style,  which  may  have  been  already  employed  by  the 
^thsgoreana. 

It  is  imposaible,  aoobrding  to  the  dialogue  Orojtylus^  that  the  oonaideration  of  words 
should  be  of  aasistance  in  the  investigation  of  the  essence  of  things,  because  the  con- 
•tmctors  of  language  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  true  and  permanent  essence 
of  things,  but  remained  satisfied  with  the  popular  opinion,  which  Heraditus  afterward  ex- 
pressed in  its  most  general  form,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  true  only  of  objects  of  sense,  viz. : 
that  all  things  are  in  constant  movement. 

The  two  cognitive  processes,  which  together  constitute  the  dialectical  procedure,  are 
described  by  Plato  (Phaedr^  266  seq.)  as  the  collective  consideration  of  separate  individuals 
and  their  reduction  to  unity  of  essence,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  resolution 
of  unity  into  plurality,  following  the  order  that  exists  in  nature.  The  first  process  finds 
its  term  in  d^finitwnj  or  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  tlie  thing  defined  (and  accord- 
ingly in  Plato,  i2g?.,  YII.  534,  he  is  termed  a  dialectician,  who  attains  to  this  conception  of 
the  essence,  rbv  }Ayov  Xoft^^vavra  r^c  ovaiac) ;  the  second  is  the  ditfinon  of  the  generic 
oonoept  into  its  subordinate  spedfic  concepts.  In  Bqt.,  VI.  p.  610,  YII.  p.  633,  Plato  con- 
tnsts  deduction,  which,  from  certain  general  presuppositions,  that  are.  however,  not  neoes- 
nrily  nltimate  or  expressive  of  first  principles,  derives  condusions  that  depend  on  them, 
with  the  process  of  rising  to  the  tmoondUioned  (in'  apx^  avwrdOerov,  which  prindple,  since 
it  is  absolutely  the  highest,  can  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  further  progress),  a  process 
which  is  aooomplished  by  the  suppression  of  all  that  is  merely  hypotheticaL  The 
former  procedure  roles,  according  to  Plato,  in  the  mathematics,  the  latter  in  philosophy. 
In  the  Fhaedo  (p.  101  d)  it  is  recognized  as  legitimate  in  a  philosophical  investigation 
to  base  provisional  inferences  on  wroOioetc;  but  it  is  requisite  that  these  hypotheses 
bs  themselves  subssquently  justified,  by  being  deduced  from  others  more  general  and 
more  nearly  approadung  the  nature  of  principles,  till  at  last  the  investigation  finds  its 
legitimate  termious  in  the  Utavdv^  viz.,  the  absolutely  highest  and  self-demonstrating 
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Plato,  recapitulating,  schematizes  as  follows,  De  Rep.,  VII.  pp.  509  seq.  and  633  seq. : 

l&(nfrhv  yhfoc  (cwjia).  'Opordy  yivo^  (yiveati). 

Idiai,  I  Madtfuarucd.  Z6fMra.  |  Blx^vec- 

^  j^  B.   WAYS  OF  KKOWIMQ.  ^^^^  <C- 

Novc  (or  v&^tg  or  etrurr^ftrf),  \  At6voia,  |  Uiaric-,  I  "Bhuuria, 

The  highest  obje6t  of  knowledge  (jiiyttmv  ft6dt/fia)  is  the  idea  of  (he  good  (Rq^.,  VI. 
606  a).  This  idea  is  supreme  in  the  realm  of  vooifieva  and  difficult  of  cognition ;  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  truth  and  beauty.  To  it  objects  owe  their  being  and  cognoscibility  and  the 
mind  its  power  of  cognition  (Rep.^  VI.  508  seq.).  It  is  superior  to  the  Idea  of  Beings, 
Rep^  VI.  p.  509  b :  koL  tcHc  ytyvtjaKOfiivoi^  roivw  //^  fiovav  rd  yiyvcteietoQaA  (the  power  of 
being  known)  ^6vai  vnh  rob  ayaBwj  rrapelvat^  a^Xa  kcu  rd  elvai  re  luU  r^  ovaiav  (being, 
taken  predicatively)  vrr*  kiteivov  avroic  trpooelvat^  ovk  oijoiag  dvroc  rov  aydSov^  aXk*  in 
hrkKtiva  TTTf  (AHj'tai  irpeopeig  Koi  dwdfiei  vKep^x*'^^  (the  Idea  of  Good  bestows  not  only 
cognoscibility,  but  also  being;  it  is  not  identical  with  being,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
exalted  above  it).  Every  thing  which  exists  and  is  knowable,  has  received  from  Grocl^ 
who  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  its  existence  and  its  ability  to  be  known,  because  he  kne^w 
that  it  was  better  that  it  should  exist,  than  that  it  should  not  exist  (cf.  Phaedo,  p.  97  c). 
(So  far  as  we  are  to  understand  by  "  being,"  objective  being  or  objective  reality,  a^^ia, 
this  being  is  not  the  most  general  idea,  but  is  inferior  in  generality  to  the  Good.)  In  the 
Philebtis  (p.  22)  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  identified  with  the  divine  reason.  *  The  general 
character  of  the  Platonic  teaching  requires  us  to  identify  it  also  with  the  world-builder 
{Stffutwp-y6c\  who  (according  to  TYm.,  28  seq.),  the  absolutely  good,  contemplating  the  ideas 
{%.  e.j  himself  and  the  other  ideas),  makes  all  generated  things,  as  far  as  practicable, 
also  good. 

Of  the  reduction  of  the  ideas  to  (ideal)  numbers,  of  which  Aristotle  speaks,  some  traces 
are  found  in  certain  of  the  later  dialogues,  mostly  in  the  PhUebus^  in  which  the  ideas  are 
termed  hdSe^  or  fiovaSe^,  and  (in  Pythagorizing  fashion)  iripac  and  hireipov  are  considered 
as  elements  of  things.  Akin  to  this  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
world-soul,  in  the  TimaeuSy  and  of  **  the  same  "  {rmnhv)  and  "^  the  other  "  (ddrepav)  in  the 
Sophiates.  According  to  the  Aristotelian  accounts  {Metaph.y  I.  6 ;  XIY.  1,  108*7  b,  \2  et  aL, 
also  in  the  fhigments  of  the  works  De  Bono  and  De  Ideis),  as  also  according  to  Hermodorus 
(Simplic.,  Ad  Ariat  Pkys.^  JoL  b4h  and  56  b),  Plato  posited  two  elements  (arotxeia)  as 
present  in  the  ideas  and  in  all  existing  things,  namely,  a  form-giving  (iripac)  and  a  form- 
receiving;  and,  in  itself,  formless  element  {aneipov)^  but  the  airetpov,  or  infinite,  which  the 
Pythagoreans  had  already  opposed  to  the  ireirepaff/ihw^  or  the  finite,  was  divided  by  Plato 
into  a  duad,  namely,  into  the  great  and  small  (or  more  and  less).  In  every  class  of  objects 
(ideas,  mathematical  and  sensible  objects)  Plato  seems  to  have  assumed  such  elements,  and 
to  have  regarded  the  objects  themselves  as  a  mixture  of  both  elements  Qukt&v).  In  the 
things  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses  the  hireipov  appears  to  represent  the  matter  which 
constitutes  them  (described  in  the  TVfiuuw),  and  the  vipcg  their  shape  and  quality.  In 
the  soul  of  the  world  the  iripaf  is  the  singular,  self-identical  {ravrhf)  and  indirisible 
(afiepi^)  element,  and  the  hiretpov  the  heterogeneous  {fiarepcv)  and  divisible  (jiepurr6u)  one. 
In  numbers  and  geometrical  figures  and  in  the  ideas  rripa^  represents  unity  (fo),  while  of 
the  aneipov  several  kinds  are  distinguished :  as  being  the  *'  indefinite  duad  '*  (adparrog  <H«c), 
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the  great  and  small  oonstitute  the  form-reoeiying  element  or  Bubstratum  (the  ^hf),  fVom 
viucfa  through  the  iv  numbers  are  formed ;  long  and  short,  broad  and  narrow,  high  and 
bv,  are  the  species  of  the  great  and  small,  from  which  the  form-giving  principle,  whose 
sature  is  unity,  produces  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  (Arist.,  MeUxph.^  XII I.  9).  From  the 
One  and  from  the  atretpov,  when  divided  into  the  duad  of  great  and  small,  numbers  arise, 
sajs  Aristotle  (JfftopA.,  I.  6),  in  a  natural  manner  (eti^rv&<);  but  the  derivation  of  the  ideas 
from  these  depends  on  the  reduction  of  the  ideas  to  numbers.  From  these  (ideal)  numbers 
Plsto  distinguishes  the  numbers  of  mathematics,  which  stand  between  tlie  ideas  and 
tSQsible  ihln^.  The  ideal  numbers  seem  to  have  had  with  Plato  essentially  the  sense 
of  expressions  to  denote  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  generality  and — what  was  for  him 
the  same  thing;^ — higher  and  lower  degrees  of  worth ;  a  relation  of  succession  (a  irpdrepav 
cat  vorrpov)  subsisted  among  them,  but  they  could  not  be  added  (a^vfifihfroi).  The  ev 
(the  One)  was  identified  by  Plato  with  the  idea  of  the  good  (according  to  Aristotle,  ap, 
Aristox^  Barm,  Element,  TL.  p.  30,  Meib,,  cf.  Arist.,  Jfct,  L  6,  XIV.  4). 

§  42.   The  world  (6  Kdaiiog)  ig  not  eternal,  bat  generated  ;  for  it  is 
perceptible  by  the  senses  and  is  corporeal.     Time  began  with  the 
world.      The  world  is  the  most  beantifnl  of  all  generated  things ;  it 
was  created  by  the  best  of  artificers  and  modeled  after  an  eternal 
and  the  most  excellent  of  patterns.      Matter,  which   existed  from 
eternity,  together  with  God,  being  absolutely  devoid  of  quality  and 
poQse&fiing  ^no  proper  reality,  was  at  first  in  disorder  and  assumed  a 
variety  of  changing  and  irrational  shapes,  until  God,  who  is  abso- 
lutely   good   and   without   envy,  came   forth   as  world-builder,  and 
transformed  all  for  ends  of  good.     He  formed  first  the  soul  of  the 
world,  by  creating  from   two  elements  of  opposite  nature,  the  one 
indivisible  and  immutable,  the  other  divisible  and  mutable,  a  third 
intermediate  substance,  and  then  combining  the  three  in  one  whole, 
and  distributing  this  whole  through  space  in  harmonious  proportions. 
To  the  soul  of  the  world  he  then  joined  its  body.     In  thus  bringing 
order  and  proportion  to  the  chaotic  and  heaving  mass  of  matter,  he 
caused  it  to  assume   determinate  mathematical   forms.     The  earth 
arose  from   cubiform   elements,  and  fire  from  elements  having  the 
shape  of  pyramids ;  between  these  two  came,  as  intermediate  terms 
of  a  geometrical  proportion,  water,  whose  elements  are  icosahedral  in 
form,  and  air,  with  octahedral  elements.     The  dodecahedron  is  re- 
lated to  'il;  iorm  of  the  nniverse.      Plato  knew  of  the  inclination 
of  the  ecliptic.     Of  the  elements  of  the  world-soul,  tKe  better,  i.  ^., 
tbe  unchangeable  element,  was  distributed  by  the  Demiurgus  in  the 
direction  of  the  celestial  equator.    The  other,  the  changeable  element, 
he  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic.     The  divine  part  of  the  hu- 
man sool,  having  its  seat  in  the  head,  was  made  like  the  world-soul. 
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The  first  or  indiyisible  element  of  this  aoal  in  man  is,  as  in  the  Boiil 
of  the  worid,  the  instrument  of  rational  cognition,  the  other  element 
is  the  organ  of  sensuous  perception  and  representation.     "With  tlie 
soul,  wliose  seat  is  in  the  head,  are  combined  in   man  two  other 
souls,  which  Plato  in  the  PhaedruH  seems  to  conceive  as  pre-existing 
before  the  terrestrial  life  of  man,  but  in  tlic  Timaeus  describes  as  tied 
to  the  body,  and  mortal.     Tliese  are  the  courageous  soul  {rb  OvfMoei6£g^ 
irascibility),  and  the  appetitive  soul  {rd  im6vfii]TtM6v^  disposition   to 
seek   for  sensual  pleasure   and  for  the  means  of  its  gratification). 
Thus  the  whole  or  collective  sonl  resembles  the  composite  force  of  a 
driver  and  two  steeds.     Tlie  appetitive  soul  is  possessed  also  by 
plants,  and  courage  is  an  attribute  of  the  (nobler)  animals.     The  soul 
in  general  (according  to  the  Phaedrus\  or  the  cognitive  soul  alone 
(according  to  the  Thnaeui)  is  immortal.     With  this  doctrine  Plato 
connects  (in  the  Phaedo^  which  contains  his  arguments  for  immor- 
tality) the  ethical  admonition  to  seek,  through  a  life  of  purity  and 
conformity  to  reason,  the  only  possible  deliverance  from  evil,  and  also 
a  number  of  "probable  arguments"  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul  through  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
for  a  cosmical  period  of  ten  thousand  years,  of  the  purification  of 
those  who  were  good  citizens,  but  not  philosophers,  of  the  tempwary 
punishments  of  sinners  who  are  not  past  all  healing,  of  the  eternal 
damnation  of  incurable  offenders,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  those  whose 
lives  were  pre-eminently  pure  cmd  pleasing  to  God. 

The  following  authors  On  addition  to  the  editors  tad  commentatort  <^  the  Tlnumu  and  the  historlana 
of  Qreek  phitoBophy)  treat  especially  of  the  Platonic  theology:  Marsilins  Fldnas  (Tktoiogia.  Pfaim^M^ 
Florence,  US8).  Poffendorf  (Z>e  Iheol,  PL,  Let{wic,  1658%  Oelriohs  iDoctr.  PL  de  dm,  Marbui|^  1788),  Hdrstol 
(PL  doctr.  de  deo,  Leipstc,  1804),  Thcoph.  Hortmann  {De  dile  Tim.  PL,  Breslao,  1S40X  Krische  {Foreehmm- 
gen  I.,  pp.  1S1-2M),  J.  Bllhan  {Itt  Pi.'e  b'peeulatUm  Tkettmrnt  Caiisruhe  and  Krelborg,  184SX  Betet. 
SchOroiann  {De  deo  PlaL,  Manster,  1S45X  Ant  Enltiiian  {De  deo  et  ideUi,  MQnster,  1855),  U.  L.  Ahrena 
{De  dvodeeim  deie  Pf.,  HanoTer,  18M),  O.  F.  Cettig  {airia  im  PhilebM  die  perednL  OctthHt  dee  Ptato^ 
Oder:  Plato  kein  Paniheiet,  Berne,  18C«X  ud  Kari  Stunipf  ( FerAaAn^at  dee  Piatonleeheit  GoUee  met 
Idee  dee  Guten^  in  tho  ZUchr.  f.  Phtioe^  Vol.  H  Noa.  1  and  2,  Halle,  1800,  published  also  separately). 
Cfn,  also,  the  works  on  Flato*s  doctrine  of  Ideas,  cited  above,  {  41. 

Plato^s  Natural  Philoaophy  is  discussed  by  tho  various  editors  and  translators  of  the  TIimmim^  ainoiif 
whom  Chalddlns  (of  the  fourth  century  a.  d.  ;  his  translation,  together  with  (^eero^s  translation  of  a  pari 
of  the  7V«iKMiM,  is  edited  by  Mnllach,  in  Vol.  S  of  his  Frttipn.  Philm.  Oraeo^  Pais,  leCT,  pp.  U7-»6X  ^ 
ancient  translators,  and  Martin  {£tudee  emr  U  TXmee  de  PlaUm,  2  tooi^  Paris,  1M1\  among  modem  tamm- 
lators  are  the  most  fipportant ;  also,  in  particular,  by  Aug.  Boeckh  {De  Plat,  oorporie  mundani/abrica, 
Heidelh^  1809,  and  De  Plat,  effiiem,  eoeleetium  glchorum  si  d€  vera  imdoU  a^tronomiae  PhUolaioae^  ibtA. 
1810,  both  which  works  are  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  tho  complete  works  of  Boeckh,  edited  by  F. 
Aseherson,  Leipsic,  186d,  accompanied  with  many  additions ;  see  also  B.^  Vntert»ukwi»ifen  tUter  dae  km- 
wUeche  Si^etem  dee  Ptnton  mit  Beemg  at(f  Gmppe'e  **  KomUneke  SyiiiMM  der  GrieekmK,'^  Berlin,  ]$ttX 
Beiocanum  {PL'e  Afuricht  wit  der  Geetalt  der  Srde^  in  the  Ztechr.  f.  die  J.  WUe^  1841,  Nou  MX  J.  & 
KonttzerCre^er  FerhaUnieey  Form  vnd  Weeender  Fletnentarkdrpernach  Plato'e  TtmtfetM.  Keu-Boppln, 
ISaX  Woifi.'aiig  Uocheder  {Iku  keemitehs  Sifetem  dee  Plato  mtt  Seaag  mifdU  nrntoeUtt  A^fammOQm  de^ 
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Atv%  AatUabttbwi,  1866;  <  jmt  Mmrflrtk  SoMHittiU  ta.  JUkr^i/  cf.  PMM^  Vol.  781, 18S7,  pp. 
A6-MS),  A.  Hnadflrt  {De  PlaUmiB  aJtero  r&rum  prineipio,  Progr^  CleTe,  1857),  Felix  Bubertog  (Z>« 
•ofaria  Jt  9iiam/«r»  «oean<  fiMMemato,  Bretlan,  1864).  Franz  SnMmlhl  {Zur  Platcniachtn.  Eacha-. 
toiegU  tMd  AitrtmamU,  In  the  PhiMogus,  Tol.  XV^  1860,  pp.  417-484),  G.  Groto  {Plato'9  Doctrins  r#- 
^p«e«a|7  Mtf  JtOtaHon  </  tft«  AirM  and  Ari&MW9  CommmU  npon  that  DoelriM,  London,  I860;  German 
taaaL  hj  Jm.  Holumer,  Pragne,  1861 ;  et,  on  thU  work  hj  Grote,  Helnr.  t.  Stein,  la  tlie  GdtL  Ant,,  1862, 
pu  MK«  FHodr.  Uoborwtg,  In  the  ZMtohr,/.  PMIom^  Yd.  XUL.  1868,  pp.  177-182,  and  particnlnrly  Boockh, 
In  tbs  third  yolama  of  bla  ooUecfeed  worka,  1866^  pp.  29i-820X  0.  Go«bel  {De  corisiUbtu  ap.  Plat,  moiihtu, 
0.'Pr^  Wemlgvrode,  1860). 

Ob  the  PwiffcMogy  of  Plato:  Ang.  Boeekh  (  Vilber  dU  BOdvutff  dtr  Wiifft— fi  im  TVmomw,  In  Dnib  and 
Qvw'n  .STiuMm,  ToL  IlL,  1807,  ppw  1-M.  repr.  witb  aappl.  in  the  8d  toI,  uf  hia  <7m.  kL  Sahriftmt,  Lelpa. 
188C,  pp.  109-1 80X  Herm.  Bonltz  (DUput.  Plat.  Duae:  de  an,  fwund,  tlmn^  bm  abore,  $  41X  F.  Uebenreg 
(ir«6«r  dis  Platondsehs  WetfeeU,  in  the  Sfuin.  M%%,f,  Ph.,  new  Berios,  Vol.  IX.,  1868.  pp.  87-84),  Frans 
Baaemihl  (Plaion.  Fonehtmgen^  IIL,  in  PMloloffus,  Supplemenibamd  11.^  n«fi  9,  1861,  pp.  219-260), 
Chtfgnet  (2>0  la  p^vthotogU  ds  Platan^  Pkrla,  1862X  J.  P.  TTohlateln  (Mattri6  nnd  WsUaesls  if»  d4m 
Fiat.  8y€tem^  Jnaug.-JMm.^  Jfarbnrg,  186BX  Hartnng  {AtuUgtmQ  dM  JUdnhens  9on  d^r  SeeUy  L,  Srfbrt^ 


On  the  PlntoDia  doctrine  ciimmortaUty  and  the  related  doctrinea  of  pre-«nM«»M  and  reminUe&nes : 
Joaeb.  Oporinna  (JBUtor,  crU.  doetr.  de  immortaUtats,  Hamb.  1786,  p.  186  aeq.),  Chr.  Ernat  Ton  Wlndhelm 
(S^€tmen  argwmentorum  PL  pro  immorL  animae  Aum.,  G6tt  1749),  J.  C.  Gottieber  {Argum.  aliqw^  in 
PL  Phaedone  de  anim.  immort.  dUeusaio^  »pee.,  I.-IV.^  Altdorf;  1766-67),  Moaea  Mendalaaohn  {Phadon^ 
lat  edition,  Berlin,  1764X  Onst.  Fried.  Wlggera  (Amwi^a  argtmi.  PI  pro,  imm.  anim.  hvm.^  Rostock,  1603), 
F.  PettKTel  (JHep.Acad^  Berlin,  1816),  Knnhardt  (Ueber  PL  Phaedon,  Labeck,  1817X  Adalb.  Schmidt 
(ibv>Mnw  pro  imm.  anitn.,  Halle,  1827;  PC 9  UnaterbllehkBitalehre^  Progr,^  Halle,  1886),  J.  W.  Brant 
(defter  die  eamfivuns^  Brandenb.  1882),  C.  F.  Hermaon  (De  imrnortalltaHB  noUone  in  Plat.  Phaed.y  Morb. 
ISSS;  Hi  partilme  animae  immortalibua  etc.  Platonem^  G6tt  1860X  Lndw.  Hoae  {Pr^  Biagileb.  1648X 
ToictUnder  {De  aini$norum  praeeoeitientia,  IHm^  Beriin,  1844),  K.  Ph.  Fischer  (PI.  de  immorL  an.  dodr^ 
Irlanceii,  1846),  Herm.  Schmidt  (O.-Progr.,  Wittcnb.  1846;  Halle,  1860-l»;  Zur  Kritik  und  KrkL  «.  Pi:» 
Phaedon,  in  the  PhiioL^  Y.  1860,  p  710  seq.;  Zeitmshr.f.  GyrMu-Weeeik,  11.  1&48,  Nos.  10  and  11,  and  YI. 
ISaZ,  Noa.  6i,  6^  7;  PVe  Phaedon  erkL,  G.-Pr.,  Wittenberg,  1S64),  ¥nnz  Snsemihl  {PhOologue,  Y.  ISoO,  p. 
SG5  aeq.;  Jahn'a  Jahrb.^  Yol.  78,  1866,  pp.  286-240;  PhiMogve,  XY.,  and  Sappl.,  Yol.  IL,  919  seq.)  M. 
Speck  (<?.-iV.,Bre8lna,1858XL.H.O.MGller  (Die  MBedioMogU  PlaUfe  una  Ooero'e  im  VtrhlUiniee 
emm  Ckristenthum^  Jerer,  1864X  K.  EiobhoiT  {G.-Pr.,  DnlabaiiK,  1864^  pp.  11-lSX  A.  J.  Kahlert  {O.-Pr.  von 
Omrmwtt*,  Yienna,  1855X  Ch.  Prince  (/V.,  If  eofnhatel,  lSa9X  Bucber(/>/.  epec  Bew  f.  d.  VntUrbL  der 
wuneehL  Seele,  Inaug.  Diea.^  G5tt.  1861 X  Drosihn  {Die  Mythen  uber  Prd-  und  Poet-JBoDietene,  G.-Pr,, 
CAalin,  1861 X  K.  Sllberschlag  (Die  GrundUhren  PL  iiber^da*  V^rhuUnimdee  Menechen  mt  GoU  und  daa 
Leben  «aM  dem  Jbde  in  ihrer  Beaifhung  mu  den  M^then  dee  AHerthumey.Kn  the  Deuteeh.  Mue.^  1869, 
Ho.  41X  F.  Oloel  {De  argumentorum  in  Plat.  Phaedone  eohaereniia,  G,-Pr.,  Mogdeb.  1S6S),  Alb.  Blncboff 
{K**  Phaedon  eine  Beihe  wm  Betraohtungtn  mur  Erklarung  und  Beurtheilvng  dee  Geeprdche,  £r> 
kngvn,  1866;  cf.  F.  Mezgir,  in  the  Zeitechrifl/Ur  lutK  TheologU,  1868,  No.  1,  pp.  80-86X  A.  Boelke  (Ta^er 
PV&  BetceieefUr  die  VneterbL  der  JSeele  Boitook  and  Berlin,  1869X  Pknl  Zlmmermann  (Z><a  t^fMlitrM. 
der  Seele  in  PkOo^  Phaedo,  Leipeie,  1869). 

Plato  opens  the  exposition  of  fiis  phjsics  in  the  !Km.  (p.  28  seq.)  with  the  affirmation 
that  since  the  world  hears  the  form  of  yiveatc  (development,  becoming)  and  not  that  of 
true  being  (owr/a),  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  laid  down  in  this  field  of  investigation, 
bat  only  what  is  probable  {eiK&re^  fiiidot).  Our  knowledge  of  nature  boars  not  the  charac- 
ters of  science  (hrarHifJOj)  or  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  (oAj^emX  but  those  of  belief  (n-ior^c). 
Plato  sajs  (2Vf»u,  p.  29c):  "What  being  is  to  becomiog,  that  is  truth  to  faith"  (2,  r^  9rrp 
irpof  yivtciv  cveia,  rwro  irpb^  niortv  aXifdtta).  What  Plato  says  in  the  PJtaedOj  p.  11 4  d, 
explains  his  idea  of  the  probable:  **  Firmly  to  assert  that  this  is  exactly  as  I  have  expressed 
it,  befits  not  a  man  of  intelligence;  yet  that  it  is  either  so  or  something  like  it  {pTi  j)  ravi' 
harev  ff  Totavr'  irra)  must  certainly  be  assumed. 

Plato  raises  hi  Tim.,  p.  28  a,  the  question  whether  the  world  is  without  origin,  eternal 
0b  tMM(9,  or  whether  it  had  a  beginning,  and  answers  it  by  saying,  that  on  aocount  of  the 
visibility  of  the  world,  the  second,  and  not  the  first,  alternative  must  be  adopted  as  the 
tratiL    But  the  world  is  the  best  of  generated,  as  its  author  is  of  eternal  existences. 
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God's  goodness  is  the  reason  of  the  construction  of  the  vorld.  PAoedruf,  p.  247  a :  "  Envy 
stands  outside  of  the  divine  choir/*  Timcbeta,  p.  29  e:  He  (God)  was  good;  but  the  f^ood 
are  never  envious  with  regard  to  anj  thing.  Being,  therefore,  without  envy,  he  planned 
all  things  so  that  they  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  himself: "  ayaddg  ipf  (o  dTffuovp^ 
/dCi  the  supreme  God,  the  constructor  of  the  world),  ayad<^  6i  Meic  irepi  ovdevdc  Mhrore 
kyyiyverai  ^66vo^,  tovtov  (T  iicrif  uv  irdvra  bri  fiokiora  kpovTJjdrj  yevioGtu  irapaizX^ta  avrut. 
(Cf.  also  Arist.,  Metaph.^  I.  2,  p.  983  b,  2.  Tet  the  notion  of  the  envy  of  the  gods,  which 
Plato  and  Aristotle  combat,  involves  also  an  ethical  and  religious  element  in  so  far  as  by 
"  envy  "  it  is  intended  to  indicate  the  reaction  of  the  universal  order  against  all  individual 
disproportion  or  excess.) 

The  adaptation  and  order  of  the  world  have  tlieir  ground  in  the  world-constructing 
reason;  whatever  of  blind  necessity  is  manifest  in  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  matter. 
Mechanical  causes  are  only  fvwuna  (concomitants)  of  the  final  causes. 

When  matter  (as  Se^afiivfj,  or  form-receiving  principle)  assumed  orderly  shapes,  there 
arose  first  the  four  elements:  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.    Between  the  two  extremes,  fire 
and  earth,  of  which  the  former  was  necessary  for  the  visibility,  the  latter  for  the  pcdpa- 
bility  of  things,  a  bond  of  connection  was  needed ;  but  the  most  beautiful  of  bonds  is  pro- 
portion, which  in  the  present  case,  where  solid  bodies  are  concerned,  must  be  twofold. 
(In  the  case  of  plane  figures  one  intermediate  term  is  sufficient ;  the  side  of  a  square, 
whose   contents   are   the   double   of  a  given   square,    is  determined  by  the  proportion 
l:x::x:  2,  where  x  =  V2,  the  side  of  the  given  square  being  =  1 ;  and  this  given  square, 
whose  contents  =  1  x  1,  is  to  the  rectangle,  one  of  whose  sides  ~  1,  the  other  =  V2, 
and  whose  contents  therefore  =r  1  x   v2,  as  the  latter  is  to   the   square  whose  con- 
tents =1  V2  X  V2  =  2.    But  in  the  case  of  solids,  two  intermediate  terms  ore  necessary ; 
the  length  of  the  side  of  a  cube  whose  contents  =  2,  is  determined  by  the  two  propor- 
tions :    \  :  x::x:y^  and  x:y::y:2,  where  a;  =  *  V  2  and  y  =  *  V  2*,  and  the  cube,  whose 
contents  =  1  x  1  x  1,  is  to  the  parallelepiped,  whose  contents  =  1  x  lx'f2,  as  the 
latter  is  to  the  parallelepiped  =  1  x  '  |/2  x  '  |/2;  and  the  latter  again  stands  in  a  Uke  relation 
to  the  cube  whose  contents  =  'V2  x  ^V^  x  *V2  =  2.     Whatever  is  true,  in  this  respect, 
of  squares  and  cubes,  is  applicable  to  all  mutually  similar  forms,  Uiough  only  to  such. 
A  comprehensive  and  exact  examination  and  explanation  of  all  these  relations  is  given  by 
Boeckh  in  the   Comm.  ojcoA.  de  Platonica  corporis  mujuiani  fabrica  conflaH  ex  elemmtis 
geometrica  raJtUma  concinnatiSj  Heidelberg,  1809,  reprinted  in  Boeckh^s  Ges.  H.  Schr.,  Vol 
III.,  pp.  229-252,  together  with  an  annexed  Excursus,  pp.  253-265.)    Fu^  must  accord- 
ingly be  related  to  air,  as  air  to  water,  and  air  to  water,  as  water  to  earth. 

The  distances  of  the  celestial  spheres  from  each  other  are  proportioned  to  the  different 
lengths  of  the  strings  which  produce  harmonious  tones.  The  earth  is  at  rest  in  the  center 
of  the  universe.  It  is  wound  around  the  (adamantine)  bar  or  distaff  {T/Xou(dTif\  which 
Plato  (according  to  Grote,  doctrinally,  according  to  Boeckh,  mythically)  represents  as 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  axis  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  the  sky  and  also  the 
planets  revolve  around  this  distaff  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  but  the  planets  have 
besides  a  motion  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  a^iv^vXoi,  which  lie 
about  the  spindle  and  together  constitute  the  whorl,  since  these,  while  participating  in  the 
revolving  motion  of  the  heavens,  rotate  at  the  same  time,  but  more  slowly,  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  the  earth  remains  unmoved.  If  the  distaff  {rjT^aK&rri)  of  the  spindle  (drpojcro^)  is 
conceived  as  motionless  (as  it  is  by  Boeckh),  the  earth  is  to  be  regarded  as  simply  rolled 
into  a  ball  around  it  and  firmly  attached  to  it ;  but  if  it  is  included  in  the  daily  rotation  of 
the  heavens,  the  earth  must  not  be  conceived  (as  it  is  by  Grote)  as  partaking  in  this  motion, 
but  tlie  (absolute)  rest  of  the  earth  must  be  explained  by  a  (relative)  motion  of  the  same 
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around  the  distaff  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth 
is  represented  bj  1,  then  that  of  the  sun  =  2,  that  of  Venus  =  3,  that  of  Mercury  =  4, 
*  that  of  Mars  =  8,  that  of  Jupiter  =  9,  that  of  Saturn  =  27.  The  iuclination  of  the  edi^tio 
m  explained  by  Plato  as  a  result  of  the  inferior  perfection  of  the  spheres  underneath  the 
'  ipbere  of  tbe  fixed  stars.  According  to  a  statement  of  Theophrastus  (see  Plutarch.,  Plat 
QiL,  8,  cf.  NumcL^  ch.  1 1),  Plato  in  his  old  age  no  longer  attributed  to  the  earth  (but  to  the 
central  fire  probably)  the  occupancy  of  the  center  of  the  world ;  this  account,  in  itself  alto- 
fsetber  credible  as  an  oral  utterance  of  Plato,  is  nevertheless  not  easily  reconciled  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  Leges — which  was  written  after  the  Bep.^  and  beyond  question  also  after 
the  Timaeus,  and  that,  too,  according  to  late  but  apparently  trustworthy  tradition,  not  by 
Plato,  bat  by  Philip  the  Opuntian,  fh>m  a  sketch  made  by  Plato— the  doctrine  contained 
m  the  Urnaeus  is  reaffirmed.  Gf.  Boeckh,  Das  hosmische  System  des  Plato^  Berlin,  1862, 
pp.  144-150. 

The  fsoul  of  the  world  is  older  than  its  body :  for  its  office  is  to  rule,  and  it  is  not 
fitting  that  the  younger  should  rule  the  older.  It  must  unite  in  itself  the  elements  of  all 
orders  of  ideal  and  material  existences,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  know  and  under- 
stand them  {Tim.y  p.  34  seq.).  Plato  says  (7Vm.,  p.  35  seq.),  that  the  Indivisible  in  the  soul 
enables  it  to  have  knowledge  of  the  ideas,  while  the  Divisible  mediates  its  knowledge  of 
sensible  objects.  The  third  or  mixed  element  may  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  mathe- 
matiGal  knowledge  (or  perhaps  of  all  particular,  distinct  acts  of  cognition  ?)  These  cogni- 
tive faculties  pertain  exclusively  to  that  part  {^oyvaTU(6v)  of  the  human  soul  wliich  resides 
m  the  head. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  human  soul  has  three  parts  (h'rrtBvfiriTutAvj  dvfioeidecj  ^xyyuTTucAt^ 
seems  to  have  been  framed  in  intentional  correspondence  with  the  natural  gradation :  plant, 
animal,  man  (TVm.,  77  b:  /?«;>.,  IV.  441  b);  this  distinction,  however,  of  the  orders  of  the 
natural  kingdom  was  not  so  distinctly  marked  or  attended  to  by  Plato  as  by  Aristotle. 
The  supremacy  of  each  of  these  different  parts,  taken  in  their  order,  is  illustrated  in  the 
gain-loving  Phenicians  and  Egyptians,  the  courageous  Barbarians  of  the  North,  and  the 
culture-loving  Hellenes  {Rep.^  IV.  436  e  to  436  a). 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  founded  by  Plato,  in  the  Phaednu  (p.  246), 
on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  as  the  self-moving  principle  of  all  motion ;  in  the  Jiep.  (X.  609), 
on  tlie  fact,  that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  not  destroyed  by  moral  badness,  which  yet,  as  the 
natural  evil  and  enemy  of  the  soul,  ought,  if  any  thing  could  effect  this,  to  effect  its 
destruction ;  in  the  Tim.  (p.  41),  on  the  g^oodness  of  God,  who,  notwithstanding  that  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  as  a  generated  essence,  subjects  it  to  the  possibility  of  destruction,  can 
not  will  that  what  has  been  put  together  in  so  beautiful  a  manner  should  again  be  dis- 
solved; in  the  PTuxedo^  finally  (pp.  62-107),  this  doctrine  is  supported,  partly  by  an 
argument  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  subjective  activity  of  the  philosopher,  whose 
striving  after  knowledge  involves  the  desire  for  incorporeal  existence,  i.  «.,  the  desire  to 
die,  and  partly  on  a  scries  of  objective  arguments.  The  first  of  these  arguments  is  founded 
on  the  cosmological  law  of  the  transition  of  contraries  into  each  other,  according  to  which 
law,  just  as  the  living  die,  so  the  dead  must  return  to  life:  the  second,  on  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  as  a  species  of  reminiscence  (cf.  Meno,  p.  80  seq.,  where  the  pre-existence  of  the 
soul  is  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  act  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  learning, 
whose  only  satisfactory  explanation,  it  is  argued,  is  found  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  souls 
reoollection  of  ideas  which  had  been  perceived  by  the  intellect  in  a  pre-terrestrial  life) ;  the 
third,  on  the  relationship  between  the  soul,  as  an  invisible  essence,  and  the  ideas,  as 
invisible,  simple,  and  indestructible  objects ;  the  fourth  argument,  in  reply  to  the  objection 
(of  Simmias),  iliat  the  soul  is  perhaps  only  the  r^suUafUe  and,  as  it  were,  the  harmony  of  the 
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ftmctioBs  of  the  bodj,  is  baaed  partly  on  the  previoualy  demonstrated  pre-ezlatence  of  the 
Boul,  and  partly  on  the  qualification  of  the  soul  to  ruie  the  body,  and  on  its  nature  as  a  8ub> 
stance,  so  that,  says  Plato,  while  one  harmony  can  be  more  a  harmony  than  another,  one 
soul  can  not  be  more  or  less  soul  than  any  other,  and  the  soul,  If  virtuous,  may  have  hxir- 
mony  for  its  attribute ;  the  fifth  argument,  finally,  and  the  one  which  Plato  himself  deemed 
dedaive,  was  in  reply  to  the  objection  (of  Cebes),  thai  although  the  soul  perhaps  survived 
the  body,  it  might  yet  be  not  absolutely  indestructible,  and  was  founded  on  the  nece^sar  j- 
pcarHeipaticn  of  the  aoul  in  the  idea  of  life^  whence  the  inference  that  the  soul  can  never  be 
Ufeless,  a  dead  soul  would  be  a  contradiction,  and  consequently  immortality  and  iniper- 
ishableness  must  be  predicated  of  it.     In  this  argument,  it  is  assumed  that  that,  whoso 
nature  is  such  that,  m  Umg  om  U  exists^  it  neitlier  is  nor  can  be  dead,  can  never  ceaao  to 
exist;  this  assumption  is  connected  with  the  double  sense  in  which  addvaroc  is  employed, 
a.  \n.  the  sense,  which  results  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  argument,  viz. :  not  dead ;  b.  in 
the  sense  corresponding  to  ordinary  usage:  inmiortaL 

§  43.  The  highest  good  is,  according  to  Plato,  not  pleasure,  nor 
knowledge  alone,  but  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  Ood,  as  the 
absolatelj  good.  The  yii*tne  of  the  human  soul  is  its  fitness  for  its 
proper  work.  It  inelades  various  particular  virtues,  which  form  a 
system  based  on  the  classification  of  the  faculties  or  parts  of  the 
human  soul.  The  virtue  of  the  cognitive  part  of  the  soul  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  good,  or  wisdom  (oo^la) ;  that  of  the  courageous 
part  is  valor  (Av<5pta),  which  consists  in  preserving  correct  and  legiti- 
mate ideas  of  what  is  to  be  feared  and  what  is  not  to  be  feared ;  the 
virtue  of  the  appetitive  part  is  temperance  (moderation  or  self-control, 
self-direction,  ato^poavvrj)^  which  consists  in  the  agreement  of  the 
better  and  worse  parts  of  the  soul,  as  to  which  should  rule ;  justice, 
finally  (diKcuoavvrj)^  is  the  universal  virtue,  and  consists  in  the  fulfill- 
ment by  each  part  of  its  peculiar  function.  Piety  {6ai6nj^)  is  justice 
with  reference  to  the  gods.  One  of  the  ramifications  of  wisdom  is 
philosophical  love,  or  the  joint  striving  of  two  souls  for  the  attain- 
ment of  philosophical  knowledge.  Virtue  should  be  desired,  not 
from  motives  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  because  it  is  in  itself 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  soul.  To  do  injustice  is  worse  than  to 
suffer  injustice. 

The  state  is  the  individual  on  a  large  scale.  The  highest  mis- 
sion of  the  state  is  the  training  of  the  citizens  to  virtue.  In  the  ideal 
state  each  of  the  three  principal  functions  and  corresponding  virtues 
of  the  soul  is  represented  by  a  particular  class  of  citizens.  These  are, 
1)  the  rulers,  whose  virtue  is  wisdom ;  2)  the  guardians  or  warriors, 
whose  virtue  is  valor ;  and  3)  the  manual  laborers  and  tradesmen, 
whose  virtue  is  self-restraint  and  willing  obedience.     The  rulers  and 
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warriors  are  to  labor  only  for  the  realization  of  tlie  tme  and  tlie 
good ;  all  individual  interests  whatsoever  are  forbidden  them,  and  thej 
ire  all  required  to  fonn  in  the  strictest  sense  one  family,  without  mar- 
riage and  without  private  property.  The  condition  of  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  state  is  that  philosophers  should  at  some  time  become 
nilers,  or  that  rulers  should  philosophize  rightly.  The  Laws  contains 
a  later  draught  by  Plato  of  the  second-best  form  of  the  state,  which, 
he  sajB,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  realize.  In  this  scheme,  the  theory 
of  ideas  disappears  from  the  programme  for  the  education  of  the 
nilers,  and  the  chief  stress  is  laid  on  their  mathematical  schooling ; 
the  kind  of  religious  worship  here  prescribed  was  also  less  alien  to 
the  general  beliefs  of  the  Hellenic  people,  and  marriage  and  private 
property  were  allowed  as  a  concession  to  individual  interests. 

In  the  Platonic  state,  that  Art  alone  finds  a  place  which  consists 
ia  the  imitation  of  the  good.  In  this  category  are  included  philo- 
sophical dramas,  such  as  Plato's  own  dialogues,  the  narration  of 
myths  (expurgated  and  ethically  applied),  and,  in  particular,  reli- 
gious lyrics  (containing  the  praises  of  gods  and  also  of  noble  men). 
All  art  which  is  devoted  to  the  imitation  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
in  which  good  and  bad  are  commingled,  is  excluded.  Art  and  the 
Beautiful  hold  their  place  in  Plato's  system  only  in  subordination  to 
the  good.  The  Beautiful,  whose  essence  lies,  according  to  Plato,  in 
the  fitness  and  symmetry  resulting  from  the  relation  of  the  concept 
to  the  plurality  of  phenomena,  is  nevertheless  for  him,  though  not  the 
highest  of  ideas,  yet  that  one  which  imparts  to  its  sensible  copies  the 
highest  brilliancy,  since  it,  most  of  all  ideas,  shines  through  its  copies. 

The  education  of  youth  was  regulated  by  Plato  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  a  gradual  advance  to  the  cognition  of  the  ideas  and 
to  the  corresponding  practical  activity  in  the  state,  so  that  only  the 
hoBt-qualified  persons  could  rise  to  the  highest  stations,  while  the  rest 
^ere  destined  to  exercise  inferior  practical  functions.  The  cognition 
of  the  idea  of  the  good  was  reserved  as  a  final  topic  of  instruction 
for  the  most  mature. 

The  foUowliif  antbort,  in  ftddltton  to  th«  Mithon  dtad  above,  ad  $  41,  treat  of  Plato*8  Ethlea  and 
Mtte»\Q  their  relation  to  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks  and  to  Christianity :  Orotefend  (ClomineiKaMo 
^Ttadottrina  PlatonU  §Oiioa  oum  ehrUMana  eomparatur  ita^  ut  uirituqu4  turn  earu^mu*^  turn  dU- 
^'^Meii  Mponaiur,  G«tt  1821),  I.  Ogtenskl  (PtHeUi  ^  Plato,  BresUn,  1888X  Jnl.  Oull  Lndw.  Mehlla 
(OmifNiratio  PUii.  doetrina*  ds  rep.  eum  ehrisUana  d4  rtgno  dMno  do&HnOs  Ofltt  IMS),  TL  F.  ller- 
">*»»  (2Mt  hM,  XUnunte  du  Platofk  8taat$id0dtM,  Gfitt  1849,  pp.  13S-1M),  P.  F.  Stnhf  (  Tom  S*aat$Uben 
*«e4  Ptaion^  JrUL  und  dkrUiUchm  Qrtmdt&kmi,  Fart  L,  Berlin,  1850),  Sd.  KretxMshmar  (Der  Kamj^ 
**»flaU>ym  dUrMg,  wnd  wUUiehtn  PHndpi^  ds§  SiaateUben*,  Lelpslc,  1868),  W.  Wehrenpfennl^ 
<^  Vtr9ckt4d4HkHt  d€r  tOtJUdhm  Prtmeipt^n  hH  dm  ffslUmm,  Berlin,  186C  p.  40  acq.),  W.  Wl««and 
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{SiaUtihmg  im  PU9to*$  OwttrntJaat  fkr  J^^mud§  d«r  JUbadmniss  ^.-iV.,  Wonna,  181^  Sd  Zellcr  {Zhr 
PlaUm.  Stoat  in  aeiner  Bedwtung /Or  d44  FolgmeU,  in  Von  %j\ieY%  HUk  Zeitaehr^  Vol  L,  I860,  Ka  X 
pp.  198A^  aad  In  2Seller'8  Tor*-,  tf.  Abh.  ffMoh.  Inhalt^  Lelp8i4\  1866,  ppi  0-«lX  HlMenbnnd  (fiaM*.  «i^ 
JS^HUm  der  BechH  vnd  StaataphtUmphit^  Lelpslo,  I860,  L  151  »eq^  166  aeq.«  166  •eq.X  &  Lomwiifufc 
ijQuomodo  PL  et  Ari$t.  rtfig.  o/t  rHp.  prindpia  etrnjunatrint,  Diu.  Inaug^  Berlin,  1S6SX  Eman. 
Qwam^j  (2>e  Plat,  pMndptU  «<Ai0<K,  /Mm  kumg,^  Berlin,  1866);  on  mml7  o»  th*  leading  otMFMterlalle* 
of  PUto'a  tboory  of  the  state  is  contained  in  Obaer^s  Jahrb.JOr  QuMackafU-  wad  StaaUw^atntehe^tm^ 
y<d.  YL,  Ko.  4, 1866^  pp.  809-818;  cL  also  Bertnnd  Sobidoo,  La  Xip.  d4  Ptaton,  eomparie  auao  id4s9  H 
a/urn  itaUmodtnua^  Paris,  1869. 

On  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  highest  good,  ef.  Ad.  Trendelenburg  (Da  PI,  FhiUhi  cohHUo,  Berlin,  18t7X 
Theod.  Wehrmann  (Plat  dt  aummo  bono  dotOrina^  Berlin,  18'i8X  Wenkel  (PL  Lakra  aem  K  G,  wmI  der 
QVBukaialiQkeit^  O.-Pr^  8ond«r«ba«sen,  1867X  O.  Loewe  (Da  hwamm  apu4  PlatOMm  gradibm^  Dim, 
UaUnitU,  Berlin,  1861X  Frans  Snaemihl  (Uebar  dia  GMtarta/al  im  Philabua,  in  the  Pkilotofftia,  Bap^ 
Vol.  11^  Goctingen,  1868,  pp.  97-182X  Bnd.  Hlrxel  (Da  bonia  injina  PMlabi  amananMa,  Diaa.  BaroHnsat- 
aia,  Uipeie,  1868X 

On  his  doetrlno  of  pleasure,  et  O.  Kalmns  (Halberotadt,  1857X  H.  Antoa  (in  Ffchte*s  Zaiiaekr.  JL 
PMloa.,  new  series,  YoL  88,  Halle,  1888^  p^  66-81  and  fld-SSSX  W.  B.  KmntchfeU  {PkitonU  at  AHat.  &a 
ia^  av^tmtiaa  guomodo  turn  eanaaniiani^  Him  diaaamtknU^  Beriis,  18S9X  W.  KiMer  (in  the  Prqgr.  ef 
the  Sophien-gjrmnaslum  at  Berlin,  1868X 

On  his  doctrine  of  Jnstice :  W.  Oglenski  ( Walehaa  iat  dar  SSfm  daa  Piatoniaehan  r«  cevrov  wparmart 
PiVff^.,  Trsemeezno,  164&X  W.  Jahnt  (/mnv.  iXat^  BresUo,  1860X  «ad  J.  F.  Aman  {PL  dajmttmaa  doetrina, 
O.'Pr,,  BerUn,  lS6i). 

On  his  doctrine  of  tfM^potrvnf :  K.  Bofftoeister  (ff  sani,  1827);  and  on  hie  doctrine  Inreganl  to&Iseheo4: 
Th.  KeVsh  (ZWsffu.  in  PL  da  mandado  doctr.  [Da  Bap.y  IL  III-X  Elhlng,  1880X 

On  Plato's  theory  of  the  atate,  cl  Crl.  Morgcnstern  {Pa  Plat,  rep.  commafUaUanaa  trta^  Halle  [Brana- 
wick].  1794X  0.  L.  PSrschke  {Da  Plait,  paataa  a  rap,  bam  conat  aaaa  aacpaU.,  K5nlgabk  1808X  <^-  <*•  Oe<» 
{Pk>L  Plat.  pHncip.,  Diaa.,  Utrecht,  1810X  Friedr.  Koppen  {PolUik  naek  PI.  Geuudaaiaan^  Lelpalc,  IStti 
MtaOUaUhra  nach  PL  Grda,,  ibid.  1819X  Havestadt  {Da  ath.  et  poL  diadpHnaa  in  PL  diaL  cohaarantia^ 
Inamif,-Diaaart„  M&nater,  184dX  YoigtUnd  {Dia  ath.  Tandanaan  daa  PL  Staata,  G,-Pr,^  Behleosingaa, 
1858X  On  Plato's  politics  aa  compared  with  Ari»totle'^  see  Oust,  rinx^vr  {Da  ida,  qvaa  Ar.  in  PL  Pi^liHa 
rapr.y  Leipsic,  1S22X  and  others  (sec  below,  ad  $60);  the  mutnal  relation  of  Plato's  PoHttes  and  Kthlea 
is  alao  dlacassed  in  various  ooonpoalttons  relating  to  the  Platonic  dialogue  Da  itapnhL,  pattionkirlj  In  %h^ 
latrodnoiipna  to  that  dialogue  by  Schlelermacher,  Stallbapm,  and  Stelnhart,  in  Sasemihl's  wori(,  Yol.  IL, 
p.  68  seq.,  and  in  monographs  by  A.  0.  Gemhard  (<n  the  Act.  aoe.  Graeeaa,  L,  Leipelc^  1886;  Pr^ 
Welnuv,  1887;  ibid.  1829,  1840X  K.  Mantoos  {G.-Pr,,  Bchleaw,  1864X  O.  F.  Battig  {Prolagom,  ad  Pkat, 
ramp,,  Berne,  1815,  and  Uabar  StainharCa,  SuaamihCa  wid  SuaWavm'a  EinL  a,  PL  Stoat,  in  the  Jikain, 
Mua,  new  eoriea,  XYL  1861,  pp.  161.197X  A.  O.  Wlgsnd  (Z>a«  atretYe  Jhteh  daa  Ptaton.  Goftaaataaiaa, 
adar  Platcfa  aiaana  Anaidd  aon  dam  Waaan  dar  GaraokUgkaU,  Wonvs,  186b);  aleo  in  wrtUnga  faiattra 
to  the  Politunta,  especially  the  Introductiooa  of  the  Tsrioua  editors,  and  in  Deuscble's  Saitrmffe.  amr 
Erhl,  daa  PoL  {G.-Pr.\  Magdeb.  1867;  c£  A.  H.  Baabe,  Da  poatiea  IL  philoa,  natura,  praaaertim  I* 
aaioria  aofpeaitiona  eonaptoua,  Bottordam,  1866.  Of  the  eoDmnni^  of  gooda  in  Plata's  theary,  &  t. 
Yoorthuy  sen  hat  treated  (Utrecht,  1880) ;  cf.  'nu>nissen  {La  Sodaliama.  t  I.,  Paris,  1868;  p.  4 1  aeq.X  On  the 
principles  of  criminal  law,  aooordtng  to  Phito,  sea  Platner,  in  tfaa  ZaUaekr,  /§r  Altartkumataiu^  18H, 
NtM.  85  and  84 

On  PIato*s  •sthetics,  cf.  Ed.  Mailer  {Uaibar  daa  I^achahananda  in  dar  Kunat  nach  Plato,  RaUbar, 
1881 ;  GeaehUskta  dar  Thaoria  diar  Ktmd  bai  dan  AHan,  Breelaa,  ISai,  pp.  97«li9X  Arnold  Buge  {Dia  PimL 
Aia^hatik,  Ualle,  1882X  Wilh.  Abekea  {Da  im»49w*«  ajMMt  Ptatonam  at  Arid,  ndiana,  65tt.  1886X  Baaaav 
{Uabar  dia  Baurthailunff  daa  Uomariachen  Epoa bd  Plato  und  bti  Ariatottlea,S>\v\x\r\,  ISSOX  C'h.  L6T^ae 
{Ptaton,  fondaiantr  da  tadMUqua,  Pari^  1867X  K.  JuatI  {Dia  ddhak  MamamU  in  dar  Ptatoniaeham, 
Philoa.,  Marburg,  1860X  Th.  Strfiter  {Skidien  aw  GaaehidUa  dar  Aeathattk,  Hvft  1:  Dia  Idaa  daa  JSahOmam 
bd  Plato,  Bonn,  1S61 ;  ct  Boumann'a  review  of  this  work  in  Michelei^s  Journal  Dar  Gadimka,  Y«d.  YL, 
Berlin^  1866,  pp.  U-26X  Jos.  Beber  {PL  vnd  dia  PoaaU,  Inavg^-Diaau,  Munich,  1864X  Max  Bemy  {PL 
dod  4a  artibua  libaral^  Halle,  1864X  A.  H.  Baabe  {Da  poatiea  Plat,  phVoa,  natura„  in  amoria  aapodtiona. 
eonapioma,  Rotterdam,  1866X  C.  Ton  J«n  {Die  Tonartan  bd  PI,,  la  the  y,  Jahrb,/.  PK  wuf  P&t.  9S,  V&Ti, 
p|L  816.826X 

On  Plato'a  dootrina  of  education,  dl  Ajme  den  Tex  {Da.  d  nntaiata  ad  atfcoL  hoan,  a  aant  Plat,  Utr. 
18lfX  O-  ^  Biama  {Da  Platonia  libarorwn  ad^itc  diadpUna^  Halle,  1818X  Ch.  Bchneider  {Da  mfmm^diea 
in  dv.  Plat,  Breslam  1817X  Ad.  Battholon.  Kaysslev  {Fragm<nta  ana  Plato'a  und  Goatka'a  PddaeoqUt„ 
BMSIaa,  1$2&X  C.  Stoy  {Da  avdodtat^  in  rabua  paadag.  a  Plat,  do.  prindpibtu  Iributa,  Jen.  18BSX 
AiNWDdar  B;app  CP/a«Mt*«  JSrdahMn^aldU'^  Mlnden,  18S8V.  WIeaa  iM  apdmm  Plat  aid^tta  ^udia  d$ 
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18M),  W.  BMingarten-CnidQS  iJHaoipiina^wvMiU*  Plat,  turn  no&trtt  eomp.^  MeUsen,  1880),  K.  H.  LmIip 
C/'Kiit  ror«l  «0»  J?MA<iMui  Jl^vi^Aim^  Hirtchberg,  1849),  Arena  (DU  retig.  Endthvng  dt9  Plat 
OldeDbarg,  1888),  Bomback  (£ntwict$lun(f  der  Plat  ErtUkunQttthrt,  Bottwell,  1801),  Vol- 
iP%A  Jd4»  da  pen9mL  OeUUt  ^md  miff  Ultrtn  Mber  JB^wt^kwtff,  tte^  B«rliB,  ISeoX  Bwuvi 
ii«  mtMmHmt  pm§rormm  Mautrit  PkOtK  Orlteat,  lWb\  Hikn  {DU  pddagtfk 
JHait^t^  FarebSm,  ISflOX  U  WUtmuiB  (i:>«<«*««i^  imi4  UnierHeht  M,  Plato^  01«mw,  1S68X  Cuan 
iPL  «L  ^rM.  ^MlflAim  Uher  dtn  pddagog,  BUdungtffihalt  der  KikmU,  In  the  J^.  Jahrb.  /.  PftitoiL  ymd 
PMdm^^  ?oL  M,  1808.  pp.  081-068). 

n^e  posMflsion  of  the  Good,  aeoordiag  to  Plato,  is  Ikappinem  {SffmpoB.^  240  e :  icr^« 

ynp  ayaOuv  oi  evSaifuve^  evSaifiovef,     Sympm.^  pi  202  e:  ev^imifaova^  rohf  rayoB^  moI  maXa 

ttKnpi^vpwf.     Cf.  Oorg^  p.  &08  b. :  iimuoewtK  «a2  ou^poairvffc  icr^t  Maiftuvt^  oi  eifdaiftove^f 

mimuac  6e  «2  iBhoi  iffktoi).  Happiness  depends  en  colture  and  justioe  or  on  the  poeaesaioD  of 

BMond  htosaXy  and  goodneaa  {Gorff^  p.  ilOd).    Btp.,  IV.  pi  420  b:  *'Our  object  in  ibund- 

in|p  tlie  state  is,  that  not  a  daas,  but  that  an  may  be  made  as  happy  as  poesiUe."    The 

ethical  end  of  auui  is  described  by  Plato  ss  resemfalaDce  to  Ood,  the  absolntely  good,  in 

Atp^  X.  6ia  a;  TheaeL,  17e.    Through  his  peychoiogical  doctrine  of  the  different  faculties 

or  parts  of  the  soul,  Plato  was  enabled  to  do  what  for  other  disciples  of  Socrates,  sudi 

as  Eodid  and  Antisthenes,  was,  as  it  neems,  impoeeible,  viz. :  to  demonstrate  a  ploralxtj 

of  Tirtues  as  oomprehended  within  the  one  general  eooception  of  rirtue.    The  paralM 

beiwoen  virtue  in  the  state  and  in  the  indiTidual  is  introduced  by  Plato  with  the  remark, 

that  in  the  fonner  we  read,  as  it  were,  in  boger  diaractors  the  same  writing,  which  ia 

the  latter  is  written  in  smaller  ones  (Bep.^  II.  p.  368). 

The  Platonic  theory  of  the  state  borrows  many  of  its  special  provisions  from  the  Hel- 
lenic^ and  especially  from  the  Doric  legislation.  But  its  essential  tendency  is  not  (as  E.  F. 
Uennann  and  others  afllrm)  toward  the  restoration  and  intensification  of  the  Old-HeOenic 
principle  of  the  unreflecting  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  whole.  It  is  rather  a» 
advance  upon  all  HeUenio  forms  whatever  and  an  aatieipation  of  institutions  which  were 
afterward  approximately  realized,  notably  in  the  Hierardvy  of  the  Kiddie  Ages.* 

*  Ai  PUto*5  theory  of  id«M  points  beyond  tho  Motlble  ph«noiD«noii  ud  aees  the  truly  real  only  In 

abeolntely  existent  essences,  exalted  sbore  time  and  space  and  figured  as  dwelling  beyond  the  heavens,  so 

PlBto>  crMeo-political  Ideal  points  beyond  the  terrestrial  ends  of  poMticAl  society  (on  which,  however,  the 

frseaia  of  the  state  originally  depends,  i?#pi,  II.  p.  M9  seq.)  to  the  cognition  and  reallzatton  of  a  tnuMoaai- 

«Bt  Ideal  food.    The  sensible  nuy,  indeed,  porticipste  In  the  ideal :  the  latter  may  shine  through  the  fonnet 

and  lend  it  prt^rtion  and  bean ty  (PAaedr.,  i^m|Ma) ;  hot  the  ultimata  and  supreme  duty  of  mus  la, 

nerefftheleas,  to  escape  Aiom  the  sensible  world  to  the  ideal  (TheaeL,  p.  ITCa:  vcipaa4<u  xFk  «i^i*Scv 

imaZv*  ^vty9*9  on  raxMra,  by  which  is  attained  i^oMttric  0*^  card  to  lwaT6v).    Thus,  while  the  class  of 

firfluwphMi  tn  the  elate  are  not,  indeed,  to  pass  their  lives  in  pare  contemplation  alone,  and  while  they  aM 

not  ta  ImTs  their  own  Ideal  good  only  in  Tiew,  bet  are  to  have  a  cave  for  their  feUow-eltiiena  who  eietdag 

the  inferior  ftmctions,  thrlr  supreme  destination  and  at  the  same  time  their  fullest  satlalaction  are  te  be 

fend  in  contemphttlon  Itself,  calminatlng  in  cognition  of  the  idea  of  the  good  (J?epn  VIL  p.  610).    Plato 

sscJts  to  assure  the  supremacy  of  the  idea  in  the  state,  not  by  requiring  the  consdousnees  of  all  to  be  filled 

aaft  permeated  by  it,  and  so  developing  a  anlTersal  conunnnity  of  mtnd  and  spirit,  bnt  by  providing  a  par- 

Mcnlar  dasei»  who  are  to  IWe  for  It,  snd  to  whom  the  other  classes  owe  naoendltlonal  obedteuoe,  the  members 

of  that  dasa  being  aUenated  from  senelble  sad  Indlvldanl  inteveats  by  the  eztermlnatioB  of  these  interests,  ae 

hr  ss  possible.    Precisely  the  same  motives  gnTe  rise^  at  a  hUer  epoch,  to  the  Mediaval  Ilieratchy.    If  It  be 

SBSamed  that  FTatonIsm  waa  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  development  of  that  hiorarcfay.  Its  influenee 

most  be  conceived  as  mainly  indirect  and  exerted  through  the  doctrines  of  Philo,  the  Kci'-Platonlsts,  and 

the  Chareh  Fathers,  all  of  whom  had  been  eapecially  attracted  and  lailnenced  by  the  Platonic  doctrine  ef 

the  nitnirphenomenal  worid.    Bnt  an  equally  inflneatlal  eaaae  wae  the  example  vi  the  Jewiah  htorarohy. 

Whatever  jndgment  may  be  passed  on  the  question  of  historic  dependence,  and  setting  aside  many  speciAe 

iWerenoea,  the  general  character  of  the  Platonic  state  and  that  of  the  Christian  Hierarchy  of  the  Uiddile 

Ages  are  caaentfoOy  the  same.    In  the  fonner  the  philceephers  occupy  nearly  the  same  position  with  refer- 

eaes  to  the  other  classes  which  in  the  latter  the  priesti  eerapled  with  reference  to  the  laity.    In  oi4eriaf 
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In  Plato*B  ideal  state  it  was  impossible  that  andent  Greek  art,  especially  the  Homeric 
poetrj,  whicii  ran  oouucer  to  Plato's  rigid  conception  of  moral  dignity  in  the  control  of  Ihe 
passions,  should  find  a  place.  If  the  phenomenal  is  an  imitation  of  the  ideal,  that  art, 
which  in  turn  imitates  the  phenomenal,  can  onlj  be  of  inferior  worth.  Only  that  art 
which  imitates  the  good  can  be  recognized  as  Ailly  Intimate.  Beauty  is  the  shining  of 
the  ideal  through  the  sensible.  The  Idea,  which  is  the  One  as  opposed  to  the  plurality  of 
phenomena,  manifests  itself  in  the  phenomenal  in  the  relations  of  proportion.  The  deri- 
vation of  beauty  from  the  ideal  is  emphasized  by  Plato  in  the  Phaedrus,  Syn^osion^  and 
Republic^  while  its  formal  side  is  especially  considered  in  dialogues  of  later  composition 
{Tmaeua  and  PhUebus;  Hvppias  MoQor  is  probably  spurious). 

The  yarious  forms  of  government  are  ranked  in  the  HepubUe  as  follows:  The  Ideal 
State  (government  of  the  philosophically  cultivatedX  Timocracy  (ascendency  of  the  6th' 
ftoeidif  over  the  hrytaTucdv^  of  military  prowess  over  culture),  Oligarchy  (participation  ir 
the  government  conditioned  on  the  amount  of  one's  possessions,  which  minister  to  knidvfda^ 
Democracy  (freedom,  abolition  of  distinctions  of  worth),  Tyranny  (complete  perversion  of 
justice  through  the  supremacy  of  the  bad).  In  the  PoUiicus,  six  forms  are  enumerated,  in 
the  following  order :  Monarchy  (legal  government  of  one  individual).  Aristocracy  (legal 
government  of  the  rich).  Legal  Democracy,  Illegal  Democracy,  Oligarchy  (lawless  govern* 
ment  of  the  rich).  Tyranny  (lawless  government  of  one  person).  The  character  of  the 
citizens  coresponds  naturally  with  the  character  of  the  government.  To  take  part  in  the 
government  of  bad  states  is  impossible  for  the  philosopher,  because  it  would  degrade  him. 
So  long  as  such  states  continue  to  exist,  he  can  only  withdraw  himself  from  public  life^ 
and  lead,  in  the  company  of  a  few  fViends,  a  life  of  contemplation  {Tfieaet^  p.  173  seq.  * 
compare  what  is  said,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  Isocrates,  in  /?ep.,  VI.  p.  487  seq.,  respect- 
ing the  reason  why  the  ablest  philosophers  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  states  as  then 
actually  constituted). 

For  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  rulers  and  warriors  of  the  ideal  state,  Plato 
provides  in  the  Bep,  as  follows:  From  the  1st  to  the  2d  year,  care  of  the  body;  trom  3  to 
6,  narration  of  myths;  f^om  7  to  10,  gymnastics;  from  10  to  13,  reading  and  writing;  IVom 
14  to  16,  poetry  and  music;  from  16  to  18,  mathematical  sciences;  from  18  to  20,  military 
exercises.  Then  follows  a  first  sifting.  Persons  possessing  an  inferior  capacity  for 
science,  but  capable  of  bravery,  remain  simply  warriors ;  the  rest  go  on,  until  the  age  of 
30,  learning  tlie  sciences  in  a  more  exact  and  universal  form  than  was  possible  in  their 
earlier,  youthful  years.  In  this  period,  topics  previously  learned  separately  are  appre- 
hended in  tlieir  mutual  relations  as  parts  of  one  whole ;  this  at  the  same  time  furnishes 
the  test  of  the  talent  for  dialectic,  for  the  dialectician  must  be  able  to  comprehend  many 
things  in  one  view  (6  yap  ^wmrrucb^  dtaXeicrucdc  iartv).  Tlien  comes  a  second  sifting. 
The  loss  promising  are  assigned  to  practical  public  offices.  The  rest  pursue,  from  the  age 
of  30  to  35,  the  study  of  dialectic,  and  then  assume  and  hold  positions  of  authority  until 
the  50th  year.  After  this  they  attain  finally  to  the  highest  degree  in  philosophy,  the  con- 
templation of  the  idea  of  the  good ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  received  into  the  number  of 
rulers  and  fill  in  turn  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  being  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  entire  government  Most  of  the  time  in  this  last  period  of  their  lives 
they  are  permitted  to  devote  to  philosophical  contemplation. 

th«  strict  sabordlnation  of  th«  indivldnal  to  the  whole,  the  PUitonlo  sUte  agreed  do  less  with  the  Oreciaa 
state  in  Its  eariy  historic  form  than  with  the  Church  of  the  Middle  A|tea.  But  In  the  kind  and  the  sense  of 
the  sabordinatlon  thns  roqnfrrd  it  was  more  okln  to  the  latter.  For  the  snbordlnatlon  rpqnlrod  by  the 
Platonic  state  is  by  no  means  nnreflectlng,  bounded  by  mere  enstom  and  sobserrlng  simply  the  power  and 
greataesaof  the  state.  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  finished  system  of  doetrlnea,  and  its  teadenej  la,  la 
the  highest  degree,  toward  the  promotion  of  purely  splritnal  endc 
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§  44.  It  is  the  custom  of  historians  to  distingiiish,  among  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  Plato,  three,  or,  by  a  more  circumstantial  division, 
five  conaecntive  tendencies  or  schools.  These  are  the  Old,  Middle, 
and  New  Academies :  the  Old  Academy  inclnding  the  first  school,  the 
Middle  Academy  including  the  second  and  third  schools,  and  the 
New,  Academy,  the  fourth  and  fifth.  To  the  first  Academy  belong : 
Speusippns,  Plato's  sister's  son  and  the  successor  of  Plato  as  Scho- 
krcb  (which  ofiSce  he  held  from  347  to  339),  who  pantheistically 
represents  the  Best  or  Divine  as  first  indeed  in  rank,  but  as  chrono- 
logically the  last  product  of  development,  and  who  finds  the  principle 
of  ethics  in  the  happiness  of  a  life  conformed  to  nature ;  Xenocrates 
of  Chalcedon,  who  succeeded  Speusippns  in  the  directorship  of  the 
Academy  (339-814),  and  who  identifies  ideas  with  numbers,  and 
founds  on  the  doctrine  of  numbers  a  mystical  theology ;  Heraclides 
of  Pontus,  who  distinguished  himself  especially  in  astronomy,  teach- 
ing the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  West  to  East  and 
the  immobility  of  the  firmament  of  the  fixed  stars ;  Philip  the  Opun- 
tian,  author  of  the  Epinomia  (which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Laws  of 
Plato) ;  Hermodorus,  who  was  likewise  one  of  Plato's  immediate  dis- 
ciples, and  who  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Plato's  doctrines,  espe- 
cially bis  unwritten  ones;  and  Polemo,  Grantor,  and  Crates,  who 
redirect  attention  chiefiy  to  ethical  inquiries.  In  the  Middle  Academy 
a  skeptical  tendency  becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  The  heads 
of  this  Academy  were  Arcesilas  (315-241  b.  c),  the  founder  of  what 
is  called  the  second  Academy,  and  Cameades  (214-129),  the  founder 
of  the  third  Academic  school.  The  New  Academy  returned  to  Dog- 
matism. It  commenced  with  Philo  of  Larissa,  founder  of  the  fourth 
school,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war.  His  pupil, 
Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  founded  a  fifth  school  by  combining  the  doc- 
trines of«  Plato  with  certain  Aristotelian  and  more  particularly  with 
certain  Stoic  theses,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  transition  to  Neo- 
Flatonism. 

On  th«  Old  AetdttBur,  et  Zell«r,  Fk.  d.  Gr^  Sd  ed.,  IL  a,  ppi  641-A98.  On  Spenilppu,  BATiiiton, 
i^mmipp.  Piae^  Paria,  1688;  M.  A.  Fiaeber,  De  8p,  vUa,  Bast.  1815;  Krischc,  Fortehungen,  I.  pp.  S47-8fi8. 
On  Xanoentaa:  Wynpersae,  IHaiHbs  ds  JTenooraU  Ckalcedonio,  Leyden,  1882 ;  Kriaebe,  Foraehuttfftny  L 
PPi  tll-mi  Oo  Heradldea :  Boulas,  Da  VU,  si  SeripiU  BtradidU  Ponttei,  Loavaln,  18S8 ;  £.  Deawert,  IH 
UmaeUd*  Poni^  itdd,  1880;  Fnuis  Schmidt,  2>€  Btraem<u  Pmt  et  IHeatareM  Met$mH  dtatogU  dspsr- 
<KNa  {Dim.  7#Mn(^.),Br«a]an,188T ;  ef.  MQller,  Fragm,  BUL  Or^  II.  p.  197  a«q. ;  Kriacba,  /VneAtm^fn,  L  pp. 
St4<IML  Od  Eudoxna :  L.  Idel«r,  Vth^r  Eudossut,  in  the  Ahh,  dtr  BerL  Akad  d.  Wi-^  1828, 1880 :  Anie. 
BoMkh,  Usber  dU  vimjdhrigtn,  SmM^dtrsiM  dtr  AUen,  wnmUgiieh  rfan  Eudn(eiseh€n^  Berlin.  1888;  d; 
Scarge  Oornewall  Lewla,  BUtoHeal  Smrvtv  ^  (lU  AmcAmi  Jal^xMMMny,  eh.  III.,  aeot  8,  p.  148  aeq.  On 
Eudoxoa  of  Cnidna,  the  gMgnpher  (about  ttO  b.  c.X  who  moat  ba  diatlofoiabed  from  Endoxna  the  phUoao- 
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pktr,  »Ml  trbo  wm  th«  auttior  of  •  yit  v^Moc.  m  aIm  on  6«iniBlu  the  MtniBoiiMr  <AbODt  18T  ».  c),  ef.  H. 
Brand<  a,  in  tb«  «/aAr&.  /  Pk^  LXIY.  18D8,  p.  806  seq.,  and  in  the  Jahrb.  des  VerHntfUr  JBrdAvnd*  mm 
Leipt/ig,  Lefpe.  186C  On  HenDodonu^  «£  Sd.  Eeller,  JH  Bsrm&doro  BfkttU  et  aermodor^  PiwtmmU  d*»- 
cipml»^  Msrb.  ISW.  On  Crsntor:  F.  fichaeider,  IH  Ctantcrit  SoUn¥U  philohopM  Aeadtmieonam  pkiU- 
tojphia4  addicti  libro^  qui  vfpl  ircf^ov*  intoribitor  eommenUUio,  in  tbo  Zeittdtr.fttr  die  AlUrtkwmmcin^ 
tSM,  Nee.  104, 100;  IL  Herm.  B4.  Meier,  ITe&er  dU  Sehri/t  ds§  Erumtor  wt^  »fe4e«v.  Hallc,  1640;  IM4. 
Kayver,  Z>«  Orantors  Aeadtmieo  dim^  Heidelb^  1841.  On  the  later  Acadtmics:  Fr.  Dor.  Oerlaeb,  Ootm- 
mmitatlo  eaehibtn*  Aoadmniccrum  jvniorvm^  impHmi*  Areeaila*  atqu4  Cameadit  ds  probahilitaU 
diaputaHtms»^  OOtL  1815;  I.  Bod.  Tkort>ocke,  In  doffmatteU  apprngnandU  mvmquid  itUer  aeadtmieot  si 
9etpUcM  inierfusrit^  Zwollae  Batav.,  18S0:  Bioh.  Brodersen,  D*  AreeMao philo9opko  acadtmietK  Altona^ 
1821 ;  Aag.  Oeffera,i>«^rcMito  {,0.-Pr.\  Gdtt  1841 ;  /dL,  D^Areetilafi  mieoMtoHhrn,  ibid.  1S40;  et  Zeller, 
Pk,  d.  Gr,^  Sd  ed^  III.  a,  p.  448  a^q. ;  Boalez,  Jh  Cam$ad6,  anntd.  Gtrndtup^  1884-80:  C  J.  Giyiir,  Mm 
Aeademilut  Philo  und  AnUcehns^  €k>lo|rne.  1848 ;  C.  F.  HennaBa,  JHsptUatic  ds  Phikyiu  LarriaMUO, 
Gdtt  1851 ;  Dispute  altera,  ibid.  1865;  Krische,  in  the  Gdtt,  Stud..  II.  1840.  pp.  188-800;  Zeller,  Pk.  d. 
^..  fid  ed.,  111.0,  p.  688;  DavM  d*ADeoiaad,/)ia^«<<<w/ko^«a2M^te,l')arla,1806;  <£  Kriaehe,  «MiL  SNiA. 
IL  160-170;  Zeller,  Ph,d.6r.,id  ed.,  III.  a,  pp.  680-040. 

Tliat  SpeusippuB  was  the  immediate  suoeesaor  of  Plato  in  the  leadership  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  testified  by  Biog.  L.,  lY.  1.  Aristotle  not  unfrequentlj  makes  mention  of  hia 
opinions,  especially  in  the  MetapKy  but  often  without  naming  him ;  he  expressly  ascribea  to 
him,  with  the  Pythagoreans,  a  doctrine  of  pantheistic  character  {Metapk.y  XII.  7 :  vko^o/I" 
Pavovoiv  .  .  .  ol  Tiv^aySpeuu  koI  ^ireictinroCj  rb  n&XXumv  Kot  dptorov  fii^  ev  apxy  elvoi,  dm  t6 
xa2  Tw  ^vrcjv  koI  tuu  ^6uv  toc  opxac  olria  fiev  tlvtu,  rb  6k  KoXbv  Kai  riXacv  iv  rwc  m  Toirrav), 
According  to  Stob.,  Ed.,  I.  p.  58,  he  rejected  the  (Platonic)  identification  of  the  one  (ev),  tbo 
good  (aya06v\  and  the  reason  (vovc).  He  assumed  (like  Psendo-Philolaus,  who  perhaps 
followed  his  example,  but  who,  however,  illogically  joined  the  doctrine  of  this  assumptioa 
with  other  heterogeneous  doctrines)  a  rising  gradation  of  existences,  positing  the  abstract 
as  the  earliest  and  most  elementary,  and  the  more  concrete  as  later  and  higher.  Aristotle 
says  (Met.,  Y II.  2)  that  Speusippus,  commencing  with  the  '*  One  "  (Iv),  assumed  a  greater 
number  of  classes  of  essences  than  Plato,  and  that  for  each  class,  namely,  for  numbers^ 
the  geometrical  figures,  and  the  soul,  he  posited  different  principles.  Speusippus  seems  to 
have  denied  the  existence  of  Ideas  (whereas  Xenocrates  identified  them  with  mathematical 
objects).  The  soul  was  defined  by  him  (Stob.,  Ed.  Fhys.,  I.  1 ;  Plat,  Le  Anim.  Procr.,  22)  as 
extension  shaped  harmoniously  by  number,  hence,  as  in  some  sense,  a  higher  unity  of  the 
arithmetical  and  the  geometrical.  According  to  Cic.  (Iftd.  D.,  I.  13)  he  assumed  a  vi»  ami- 
maUSf  qrta  omnia  reganhir.  His  ethical  principle  is  thus  expressed  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom., 
II.  418  d) :  ^veiciiTwoc  r^v  evSaifuviav  fijciv  i^tv  elvai  rtXziav  iv  roif  Kara  f(jciv  ixovatv, 
^  t^tv  aya^uv. 

Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon  (396-314  &  o.)  distinguished  (according  to  Sezt.  Bmpir.,  A^, 
MuOLy  YII.  147)  three  classes  of  essences:  the  sensible,  the  intelligible,  and  the  inter- 
mediate,  the  latter  being  the  objects  of  opinion  (S6^a);  the  intelligible  lay  beyond  the 
heavens  (e xrdc  ovpavov)^  the  sensible  within  the  heavens  (hrbg  ovpav<w\  while  the  do^aarAv, 
or  matter  of  opinion,  was  identical  with  the  heavens  themselves,  since  these  could  be  boA 
perceived  and  scientifically  contemplated.  (To  him  are  to  be  referred  the  words  in  Arist^ 
MeLf  YIL  2 :  ivtoi  6i  rd  fihf  eiStf  koi  rnv^  api'dfuw^  r^  ainijv  ix"^  ^"^  ^^^i  ^  ^  iXXa 
ix6fieva,*ypafifiic  «<**  lirtVeda,  fuxpi  ^p^  r^  rot)  ovpavov  ovaiav  luu  ra  ata^ifrd).  Out  of 
the  "One"  and  tlie  '* Indefinite  Duad"  he  constructed  all  existences  (Theophrast^  ifel,  3, 
pk  812).  He  defined  the  soul  as  self-moving  number,  aptBfibv  airrbv  v^*  iavrw  iicyei#iM» 
(Plut.,  De  An.  Procr.,  1,  cf  ArisU,  De  An.,  I.  2,  4 ;  Ancdyi  iM.,  11.  4).  In  the  symbolical 
use  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  Xenocrates  indulged  in  an  almost  childish  play.  Happinesa 
WBH  described  by  him  (according  to  Clem..  Strom.,  II.  p.  419  a)  as  resulting  from  our  poa^ 
SMsion  of  the  virtue  proper  to  us  {otiutai  aperf/i)  ond  of  power  devoted  to  its  aerrioe. 
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Among  the  earliest  disciples  of  Plato  belongs  Endozns  of  Cnidus^  whe  was  tubse- 
qoentlj  distinguished  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  (and  lived  about  4(Hy->363  B.  c). 
He  heard  Plato  perha|)e  about  :i63,  and  went  to  Egypt  probablj  about  3*78  (not  first  in  362) 
wilh  a  letter  of  recommendetioB  from  Agesilans  to  King  Nektanebus.  At  IleliopoUs  he 
itudied  aetiTMioii^ ;  at  Tarentum,  under  Archytas,  geometry ;  and  in  Sicily,  under  Philistion, 
SMdiciiie  (as  Diog.  L.,  Till  86,  reports,  following  the  Ilmuec  of  Gallimadius).  He  after- 
ward taught  in  Cyzicus  and  Athens,  and  finally  returned  to  Cnidus,  his  native  city,  where 
.  be  erected  an  astronomical  observatory.  At  Athens  Menaechmus  and  Helicon  were 
aswog  his  pupila  in  geometry ;  Helicon  accompanied  Plato  in  his  third  voyage  to  Sicily 
(361  B.  c.;  see  Pseudo-Plat,  Ep,,  XIII.  p.  360  d;  Plutarch,  i>»m.,  ch.  18).  In  ethics 
Budozus  maintained  the  Hedonic  doctrine  (Arist.,  JSth,  ^.,  X.  2,  3). 

Heradides  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontua,  to  whom  (according  to  Suidas)  Plato  intrusted 
the  direction  of  the  Academy  during  his  last  journey  to  Sicily,  occupied  himself,  among 
other  things^  with  the  question  thus  propounded  (according  to  Simplic,  In  AriM.  Dt  Ood^^ 
1 119)  by  Plato  (in  a  form  distinguished  for  its  logical  merits) :  rlvw  vnoTtHeiauif  ifiakin 
ul  Ttrayfiivuv  §uv^eeuv  duurudy  ra  irepH  rac  iuv^t(  ruv  irhsvofUvuv  ^v6fava^  or  "  what 
wifonn  and  regulated  motions  can  be  assumed  (to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  universe), 
vfaoeo  consequences  will  not  be  in  contradiction  with  the  phenomena."  The  form  of  this 
^aestion  gives  evidence  of  a  consciousness  already  very  highly  developed^  of  the  correct 
method  of  investigation,  and  involves  only  the  error  of  supposing  that  mathematical 
Mgularity  as  such  necessarily  belongs  to  the  actual  movements  of  nature,  so  that  the 
Tssearch  for  real  forces,  from  whose  activity  tlieee  motiona  arise,  seemed  unnecessary. 
Budoxus  is  said  to  have  proposed  several  hypotheses  in  reply  to  the  above  Platonic  ques- 
tion, but  decided  in  favor  of  the  Immobility  of  the  earth.  Heradides,  on  the  contrary  (with 
Eq>hantus  the  Pythagorean,  whom  he  also  followed  in  his  doctrine  of  atoms),  decided  for 
the  theoiy  of  the  revolution  of  the  eartli  on  iu  axia  (Plut.,  Plac  PhUoa.,  III.  l.")).  Hera- 
cUdes  regarded  the  world  as  infinite  in  extent  (Stob.,  £d.,  L  440). 

Hermodorus  was  an  immediato  pupil  of  Plato,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  number 
of  notices  respecting  the  life  and  doctrines  of  his  master  (see  above,  §  39,  p.  100,  and 
8  41).  From  his  work  on  Plato,  Dercyllides  (see  below,  g  65)  borrowed  data  relative  to 
the  Platonic  Stoicheiology.  Perhaps  it  was  these  **  unwritten  doctrines  "  which  constituted 
the  ^jfyoi,  with  which  Hermodorus  traded  in  Sicily,  whence  the  saying  to  which  Cicero 
•ilndes  {Ad  AtL,  XITI.  21  :  /joyotaiv  ^EpfiMupo^  ifivofxveTm). 

Philip  the  Opuntian,  the  mathematician  and  astronomer  (cf.  Boeckh,  Sonnenkteiae,  p. 
34  seq.),  ia  the  reputed  author  of  the  Epinomia,  The  revision  and  publication  of  the  mann- 
■cipt  of  the  Legaa,  which  was  left  by  Plato  unfinished,  are  also  ascribed  to  him  (Diog>  L., 
^-  37,  and  Suidas  9ub  voce  ^Xdao^), 

Polemo,  who  followed  Xenocrates  as  head  of  the  school  (314-270).  gave  his  atten- 
^  mainly  to  ethics.  He  demanded  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IV.  18)  that  men  should 
exercise  themselves  more  in  right  acting  than  in  dialectic  Cicero  gives  {AtxuL  iV.,  II.  43) 
^  following  as  his  ethical  principle :  honute  vivtrt^  fruetUiem  rdnu  tia^  ^tuu  printas  hamini 
M<Mr»  eoneOieL    To  his  influence  on  Zeno,  Cicero  bears  witness,  De  Fin,,  IT.  16,  46. 

Crantor  is  termed  by  Produs  {Ad  IVm.,  p.  24)  the  earliest  expounder  of  Platonic 
writings.  As  the  living  tradition  of  Plato's  doctrines  died  out,  his  disciples  began 
mors  and  more  to  consult  his  written  works.  Crantor's  work  on  Sorrow  {ntpX  irhAovO 
^  praised  by  Oowo  (TWe.,  I.  48,  116;  of.  IIL  6,  12).  He  assigns  (in  a  fragment,  op. 
^zt  Empir.,  Ado.  Math.,  XI.  51-58)  the  first  place  among  good  things  to  virtue,  the 
*Qoond  to  health,  the  third  to  pleasure,  and  the  fourth  to  richeSi  He  combats  the  Stoic 
rsquirament  that  the  natural  feelings  sliould  be  suppressed  (ia  aooord  with  Plat.,  R^^ 
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X.  603  e).     Grantor  died  before  Polemo  (Diog.  Laer.,  IV.  27).     Crates  directed  the  school 
after  Poiemo. 

The  Buocessor  of  Crates  was  Arcesilas  or  Aroesilaus,  who  was  bom,. about  315  b.  c,  at 
Pitane  iu  ^Eolia,  and  had  at  first  attended  upon  the  instructions  of  Theophrastus,  but  after* 
ward  became  a  pupil  of  Crantor,  Polemo,  and  Crates.  Of  his  habit  of  abstaining  {iifoxf/} 
from  judgment  and  of  disputing  on  both  sides,  Cicero  tells  us  {De  OraL^  III.  18 :  quern /enmt 
primum  inetituisst,  non  quU  ipse  fentiret  ostenderCj  sed  contra  id  quod  qtugque  se  tentire  dixiaset^ 
diaptUare;  cf.  Diog.  L,  IV.  28:  fcpuTog  6i  eic  hcdrepov  ifrexeip/fffe*).  He  is  said  (Gic, 
Acad,  Post,  I.  12)  to  have  taught  that  we  can  know  nothing,  not  even  the  fiict  of  our 
inabilitj  to  know.  But  this  (according  to  Sext  Emp.,  Hyp.  PyrrK,  I.  234  seq.,  and  others) 
was  only  for  the  discipline  and  testing  of  his  pupils,  to  the  best-endowed  of  whom  he  was 
accustomed  afterward  to  communicate  the  Platonic  doctrines.  Of  this  explanation  (ac- 
cepted by  GefTers,  disputed  by  Zeller)  we  may  admit  that,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  credible,  in  so  far  as  a  head  of  the  Academy  could  hardly  break  at  once  and 
completely  with  the  theory  of  ideas  and  the  doctrines  founded  on  it;  only  this  explanation 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  unconditional  assent  to  that  theory  and  to  those  doctrines. 
According  to  Cic,  Acad,  PosL^  I.  1 2,  Arcesilas  combated  unceasingly  the  8toic  Zeno.  He 
contested  especially  (according  to  Sext.  Emp.,  Hyp,  Pyrrh.,  I.  233  seq.,  Adv.  Maih^  VIL 
153  seq.)  the  KaTaXrpl}i^  and  ovyKardBecic  of  the  Stoics  (see  below,  §  53),  yet  recognized  the 
attainability  of  the  probable  (rd  eiXoyov)^  and  found  in  the  latter  the  norm  for  practical 
conduct.  Aristo,  the  Stoic,  parodying  Jliad,  VI.  181,  said  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IV.  33, 
and  Sext.  Emp.,  Pyrrhon.  ffypotypos.^  I.  232)  that  Arcesilas  was : 

or,  **  Plato  in  front,  Pyrrho  behind,  and  Diodorus  in  the  middle." 

Arcesilas  was  followed  in  the  leadership  of  the  school  (241  b.  g.)  by  Lacydes,  Lacjdes 
(in  215)  by  Teledes  and  Evander,  the  latter  by  Hegesinus,  and  he  by  Cameades. 

Cameades  of  Cyrene  (214-129;  he  came  as  an  embassador  to  Rome  in  the  year  156 
B.  c,  together  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic)  went  still  farther  in 
the  direction  of  SkepticisuL  He  disputed,  in  particular,  the  theses  of  Chrysippus  the  Stoic. 
Expanding  the  skeptical  arguments  of  Arcesilas,  he  declared  knowledge  to  be  impossible, 
and  the  results  of  dogmatic  philosophy  to  be  uncertain.  His  pupil,  CUtomachus  (who  f<d- 
lowed  him  in  the  presidency  of  the  School,  129  b.  c),  is  related  (Cic.,  Acad.  iV.,  IL  ch.  46) 
to  have  said :  "  it  had  never  become  dear  to  him  what  the  personal  opinion  of  Cameades 
(in  ethics)  was."  Cicero  (De  Oraty  I.  11)  calls  Cameades,  as  an  orator,  hominan  omtUimu 
in  dicendOf  ut  ferebantt  acerrimum  et  copionamnum.  While  at  Rome  he  is  said  to  have 
delivered  on  one  day  a  discourse  in  praise  of  Justice,  and  on  the  next  to  have  demonstrated, 
on  the  contrary,  that  justice  was  incompatible  with  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  men 
live,  and  in  particular  to  have  hazarded  the  observation,  that  if  the  Romans  wished  to 
practice  justice  in  their  political  relations,  they  would  be  obliged  to  restore  to  the  rightful 
owners  all  that  they  had  taken  away  by  force  of  arms,  and  then  return  to  their  huts 
(Laetant.,  Jnst,,  V.  14  seq.).  To  the  doctrine  of  cognition  his  most  important  contribution 
was  the  theory  of  probability  {ifi^ig,  KiOavdr^).  He  distinguished  three  principal 
degprees  of  probability:  a  representation  may  be,  namely,  either  1)  probable,  when  con- 
sidered by  itself  alone;  or  2)  probable  and  unimpeached,  when  compared  with  others; 
or  3)  probable,  unimpeached,  and  in  all  respects  confirmed  (Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  MuOl, 
VII.  166). 

Philo  of  Lariasa,  a  pupil  of  CUtomachus,  came  in  the  time  of  the  first  Mithridatio 
war  to  Rome,  where  Cicero  heard  him  (Cic,  AnUL,  89).     He  appears  to  have  given  his 
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attention   chiefly  to  Ethics,  and,  in  treating  the  s-abject,  to  have  inclined  toward  the 
method  of  the  Stoics,  although  remaining  in  general  their  opponent. 

Antiochus  of  Ascolon,  Philo's  disciple,  sought  to  show  that  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  were  to  be  found  already  in  Plato  (Sezt.  Emp.,  Pyrrh.  Bup,,  I.  235).  He  differed 
firom  the  Stoics  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  vices,  and  in  holding  that 
virtue  alone,  thoug^h  producing  a  liappy  life,  is  not  productive  of  the  happiest  of  lives ;  in 
other  respects  he  agreed  with  them  almost  entirely  (Oic,  Acad.  Pr.^  II.  i3). 

§  46.  Aristotle,  born  384  b.  c.  (Olymp.  99.1)  at  Stagira  (or  Sta- 
geirofi)  in  Thrace,  and  son  of  the  physician  Nicomachns,  became  in 
hia  eighteenth  year  (367)  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  remained  such  for 
twenty  years.     After  Plato's  death  (347)  he  repaired  with  Xenocrates 
to  the  court  of  Hermias,  the  ruler  of  Atarneus  and  Assos  in  Mysia. 
He  remained  there  nearly  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  went  to'Mitylene  and  afterward  (343)  to  the  court  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  lived  more  than  seven  years,  until  the 
death  of  that  monarch.     He  was  the  most  influential  tutor  of  Alexan- 
der from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  years  of  the  life  of  the  latter 
(343-340).      Soon  after  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  Aristotle 
founded   his  school  in  the  Lyceum,  over  which  he  presided  twelve 
years.     After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at 
Athens  preferred  an  accusation  against  Aristotle,  for  which  religion 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  the  pretext.     To  avoid  persecution,  Aris- 
totle retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  soon  afterward  died,  Olymp.  114.8 
(322  B.  G.)  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age 

On  the  life  of  Aristotle,  eompare  Dionjs.  Hal^  BpUt  ad  AnimcMun^  I.  5;  Dlog.  lA&i.,  V.  1^86; 
SaidM  (the  work  edited  hy  Menogius  agrees  In  its  biographical  iMut  word  for  word  with  the  first  and 
Ittger  pert  of  the  article  bj  Siiidas;  bat  there  is  appended  to  it  a  list  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  which 
^rudncifB,  with  some  omissions  and  some  additions,  the  catalogue  of  Diogenes  La£rtius ;  cf.  Cnrt 
Waehsmath,  />#  FonXibut  8u4da4,  in  Symbda  pkiloL  AmnsnHunk,  I.  p.  18S);  (Pseudo-)  Hesychias; 
(Piaendo-)  Ammonias,  Viia  Aritt^  with  which  the  Vita  «  eod.  Jiardano^  pabllshed  hj  L.  Bobbe,  Leyden, 
Ittl,  agreea  almost  thronghont :  an  old  Latin  work  on  the  life  of  Aristotle,  ed.  Nnnnei,  Barcelona,  1904, 
Wden,  ia21,  1681,  Helrost  1666,  is  a  third  redaction  of  the  same  VUa,  The  Biographies  of  Aristotle 
1>7  Aristozenns,  Arlstooles,  Timotheus,  Hermippns,  ApoUodorns,  and  others  are  lost  The  chronology 
^  Aitetotlci^s  life,  ss  given  hj  Diogenes  L^  is  taken  ticom  the  xp^yw^  of  Apollodoms;  Dionys.  Halle 
N^^sra  to  hftTe  drawn  from  the  same  soaroe.  J.  O.  Bnhle,  VUa  AH&MMb  per  annot  diffMta,  In  the 
Arst  Tolnme  of  the  Bipontlne  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ad.  Stahr,  ArUtoUlia  (Part  I.,  on  the 
^tteof  Ariatotle  of  Staging  Halle,  1880.  George  Henry  Lewes,  ArUtotU^  a  CkapUr  from  the  BUtory  </ 
^B'^iMs,  London,  1864  (translated  into  Oerman  by  Yiotor  Cams,  Leipsie,  1865);  the  flnt  chapter  is  on  the 
Ii<tt  of  Ariatotle.  Of.  Aog.  Boeokh,  Mtrmia*  von  Atarneus^  in  the  Abh,  der  Akad.  dtr  WUt,  hUL-phU, 
^  Berlin,  18S8,  pp.  188-157. 

On  ArlBtotle*a  relations  with  Alexander,  ef.  K.  Zell  (AritL  aU  LOtrer  de$  Alemandtr^  in:  Ferim^ 
•B^^tM,  Freiburg,  1886X  Frid.  GaiL  Car.  Hegel  (/>«  ArUioUU  4t  Aleeandro  magno,  Berlin,  1687X 
P>  C  Engelhrecht  (Debtr  die  icidMiftten  Lebtntium/itands  du  ArUtoteUt  und  9$in  VerkaUniu  au 
^i^9ander  dsm  Gromen,  bsacndef  in  BmieKtmg  a\if  seine  Jfaturstudien,  Eisleben,  1845).  Rob.  Geler 
i^l^BDander  vnd  ArUHcUt^  In  ihren  ffegm»eUiff§n  Beeiehungen,  Halle,  1856),  Egger  (ArietoU  eonHdM 
^""•^^  prioepteur  SAleooandre^  Caen,  186S,  EoBbraitdee  Mim.  d€  PAead,  d4  Oaen\  Mcr.  OarrlAre  {AU 
'«*  «<«{  Ari9MeU9y  tn  Waatermaan't  JfonaM.,  Febr.,  1865). 
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Not  only  AnBtoile*8  flithM',  but  alio  his  anoestors,  wer»  phyaicsiaDs;  the/  tnoMl  their 
pedigree  to  Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclepius.    The  father,  Nicx>maoliu8,  resided  as  phjsicuui- 
in-ordinary  at  the  court  of  the  Macodooian  king  Amyntas  at  PeUa.    From  a  oomparison 
of  ttie  statements  respecting  the  time  of  Aristotle's  death,  and  his  age  at  that  time,  as  sktoo 
respecting  tlie  age  of  Aristotle  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Athens  and  the  date  of  his  con- 
nection with  Plato,  it  appears  probable  that  his  birth  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  Otym* 
piadic  year,  hence  in  384  B.  C.    Soon  after  the  first  arriyal  of  Aristotle  in  Atheos*  Plato 
undertook  his  visit  to  Pio  and  the  younger  Bionysius,  from  which  he  returned  three  years 
later.    Bespoctiug  the  details  of  the  early  education  of  Aristotle  we  are  not  informed.    It  is 
easily  supposable  that  he  early,  and  while  Plato  was  yet  living,  came  to  entertain  opinioiui 
deviating  from  those  of  his  master,  aud  that  he  also  gave  open  expression  to  them.     It  iP 
possible  that  the  anecdote  is  genuine  which  represents  Plato  as  having  said  that  Xenocratev 
needed  the  spur,  but  Aristotle  the  bridle.     But  it  is  improbable  that  Plato  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  comparison  of  Aristotle  to  a  foal  kickmg  at  its  mother;  for  Plato  was 
not  a  partisan  of  the  principle  of  authority,  and  was  certainly  not  ofiended  by  oppontion 
in  argumentation.     Plato  is  said  to  liavc  called  the  house  of  Aristotle  the  reader's  bouse, 
and  Aristotle  himself,  on  account  of  liis  ready  wit,  the  bouI  of  the  school    It  is  probable 
that  Aristotle  did  not  set  up  a  school  of  his  own  during  the  life-time  of  Plato.    If  he  had 
done  so,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  immediately  afterward  g^ven  it  up.    At  that 
timo  he  gave  instruction,  however,  in  rhetoric  in  opposition  to  Isocrates,  and  is  reported 
to  have  said,  in  parody  of  a  verse  of  Philoctetus :   ''  It  is  disgraceful  to  be  silent,  and 
allow  Isocrates  to  speak "  (aiaxp^  atorrgv^  ^laoKpAnj  ^  igv  7skyetv^  Cic,  De  Orat^  III.  35 
eicU.;  Quinct,  III.  1.  14).    The  stories  of  an  offensive  bearing  of  Aristotle  toward  Plsto 
are  roAited  by  the  friendly  relation  which  continued,  after  Plato's  death,  to  subsist  be- 
tween Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  Plato's  devoted  disciple,  when  they  went  in  company  to 
Atameus,  at  the  invitation  of  Hermias.    Some  verses  of  an  elegy  by  Aristotle  on   the 
early  death  of  his  friend  Kudemus  are  also  preserved  (op.  Olympiodor.  in  FlaL  Gorg^ 
166),  in  which  he  calls  Plato  a  man  whom  the  bad  might  not  even  praise  (avdp^,  bv  tM 
aiveiv  raiai  KOKolai  6ifuc)j  and  who  first  showed  by  word  and  deed,  how  a  man  may  be  at 
once  good  and  happy  (ug  aya66g  re  koI  evAaiptuv  afta  yivtrai  avtjp).     After  the  unhappy 
end  of  Hermias,  as  a  Persian  captive,  Aristotle  married  Pythias,  the  niece  (or  adopted 
daughter)  of  Hermias.    He  was  subsequently  married  to  Herpyllis. 

As  the  tutor  of  a  prince,  Aristotle  was  more  fortunate  thau  Plato;  it  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  in  this  capacity  he  also  labored  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than 
Plata  Without  losing  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  impracticable  ideals,  Aristotle  seems  to 
liare  fostered  the  high  spirit  of  his  ward.  Alexander  always  retained  sentiments  of  re- 
spect and  love  for  his  teacher,  although  in  his  last  years  a  certain  coldness  existed  between 
the  two  (Plut,  Alex,,  ch.  8). 

Aristotle  returned  to  Athens  not  long  before  the  entrance  of  Alexander  upon  his 
Asiatic  campaign  (In  the  second  half  of  Olymp.  111.2,  or  the  spring  of  834),  perhaps  in  the 
year  335  B.  c.  He  taught  in  a  gymnasium  called  the  Lyceum  (consecrated  to  ApoUo 
Airicecoc),  in  whose  avenues  of  shade-trees  {nepiiraTot,  whence  the  name  Peripatetics)  ho 
walked,  while  communing  with  his  more  intimate  disciples  upon  philosophical  problems ; 
for  more  promiscuous  audiences  he  lectured  sitting  (Diog.  L.,  V.  8).  It  is  possible  tliat 
he  also  again  gave  rhetorical  instruction,  as  in  the  period  of  his  first  residence  at  Athens. 
GeUius  says  (K  A.,  XX.  5) :  k^urepucd  dicdiantur,  quae  ad  rhetoricas  meditaiiones  facuUa- 
temque  argtUiarvm  cwiliumque  rerum  noUtiam  conducebani;  OKpoarucd  auiem  vocabaniur,  m 
qwibua  phUMophia  remittor  mtbtaiorque  agiiahahir.  For  his  investigations  in  natural  science 
facilities  are  said  to  have  been  tendered  him  by  Philip  end,  more  especially,  by  Alexander 
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(iriitt.,  Tor.  BisLj  TV,  It;  Athen.,  IX.  S98e;  Pltn.,  EisL  Nat.,  TIIL  16,  44).  The  weu- 
■lioB  brought  agftinst  Aristotle  was  founded  on  the  impiet/  {aaifieia)  which  hia  enemies 
petended  to  dUoover  in  his  hymn  in  eulogy  of  Hermias ;  it  was  designated  by  them  as  a 
pRan,  and  its  author  was  charged  with  liaving  deified  a  man.  But  in  fact  this  hymn 
(wluch  is  preserved  in  Diog.  L.,  Y.  7)  is  a  hymn  to  virtue,  and  Hermias,  who  had  suf- 
fered a  death  fVill  of  torments  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  was  only  lauded  fn  it  as  a 
martyr  to  virtue.  Quitting  Athens  (late  in  the  summer  of  323),  Aristotle  is  related  to 
IttTo  said,  alluding  to  the  fate  of  Socrates,  that  he  would  not  give  the  Athenians  the 
opportunity  of  sinning  a  second  time  against  philosophy.  His  death  was  not  caused  (as 
mne  report)  by  a  self-administered  poison  nor  by  his  throwing  himself  into  the  Euripus 
(for  which  no  cause  existed),  but  by  disease  (Diog.  L.,  Y.  10,  following  Apollodorus ;  the 
diiease  appears  to  have  been  located  principally  in  the  stomach,  according  to  Censorinus, 
J^  JHe  Nat.,  14,  16).  His  death  (according  to  GelL,  If,  A.,  X  YII.  21,  36)  occurred  shortly 
before  that  of  Demosthenes,  hence  late  in  the  summer  of  322  b.  c. 

Goethe  (  Werke,  YoL  63,  p.  86)  characterizes  Aristotle,  in  contrast  with  Plato  (cf.  above, 
3  39),  in  these  -words :  "  Aristotle  stands  to  the  world  in  the  relation  pre-eminently  of  a  great 
wdiited  Here  he  is,  and  here  he  must  work  and  create.  He  informs  himself  about  the 
iortsoe  of  the  earth,  but  only  so  £gu*  as  is  necessary  to  find  a  foundation  for  his  structure, 
and  from  the  surface  to  the  center  all  besides  is  to  him  indifferent  He  draws  an  immense 
ctrde  for  the  base  of  his  building,  collecto  materials  from  all  sides,  arranges  them,  piles 
them  up  in  layers,  and  so  rises  in  regular  form,  like  a  pyramid,  toward  the  sky,  while 
PWto  seeks  the  heavens  like  an  obelisk  or,  better,  like  a  pointed  flame.*'  This  charac- 
terization of  Aristotle  is,  indeed,  not  so  happy  as  that  of  Plato,  cited  above.  The  empirical 
basis,  the  orderly  rise,  the  sober,  dear  insight  of  the  reason,  and  the  healthy,  practical 
iostinct,  are  traits  rightly  expressed ;  but  when  Goethe  seems  to  assume  that  knowledge 
via  of  interest  to  Aristotle  only  so  far  as  it  was  of  practical  significance,  he  runs  counter 
to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  this  philosopher.  Further,  the  methods  both  of  Plato  and 
of  Aristotle  include,  together  with  the  process  of  ascending  to  the  universal,  the  reverse 
process  of  descending  by  division  and  deduction  to  the  particular. 

§  46.  The  writings  of  Aristotle  were  composed  partly  in  popular, 
partly  in  acroaniatic  form ;  the  latter  in  great  part,  and  a  very  few 
fragments  of  the  former,  are  all  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Aris- 
totle wrote  most  of  the  works  of  the  latter  class  during  his  last  resi- 
dence in  Athens.  In  point  of  subject-matter  they  are  divided  into 
logical,  ethical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  works.  His  logical  works 
Iwtve  received  the  general  title  of  Organon.  The  doctrine  embodied 
in  his  metaphysical  writings  was  called  by  Aristotle  J^irst  PkUoaophy 
is  ^M  the  philosophy  of  ilrst  or  ultimate  principles).  Of  those  works 
which  relate  to  physics  or  natural  science,  the  Physics  {AuacuUar 
^'^ones  Phyaioae\  and  also  the  Natural  History  of  Anhnals  (a  com- 
parative Physiology),  are  of  especial  philosophical  importance.  Still 
luore  important  arc  his  psychological  works  (three  books  on  the  Soul 
^d  several  minor  treatises).  Among  his  ethical  works  the  funda- 
mental one  is  his  Ethics^  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  individual, 
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and  which  exists  in  a  threefold  form:  Nicomachean  ^At^  (Aris- 
totle's work),  Eudemean  Ethics  (written  by  Eudemus),  and  Magna 
Moralia  (consisting  of  extracts  from  the  two  first).  The  Politioa  is 
a  theory  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  Ethics,  The  Rhetoric  and 
Poetic  join  on  partly  to  the  logical,  and  still  more  closely  to  the 
ethical  works. 

The  works  of  Aristotle  were  first  printed  in  a  Lstln  translation,  together  with  the  Cummeutaries  of  tba 
Arabian  phUosopher,  ATemiCs  (about  1180X  at  Venice,  1489,  and  sllerward,  ibid.  1490. 1607, 1&S8,  lU(^4tt» 
Basel,  1688,  and  often  afterward;  in  Greek,  first,  Vtn€iii9  apud  Aldwn  ManvHtun^  1485-98;  again,  under 
the  sapervislon  of  I£rasmus  and  Simon  Grynaous,  Basel,  1661,  1689,  and  1550  (this  third  Basel  edition  is 
termed  the  iMngriniana^  from  Isengrin,  one  of  its  editors) ;  other  editions  were  edited  \tj  Job.  Bapt. 
Ckmotias,  VentMitt  apud  Aldi  JUioi,  1661-68;  Friedrlch  Sylbarg,  Fraaef.  1664-87;  Usae  Cnsonbonas, 
Greek  and  Latin,  Lyons,  1600,  etc.  (160e,  1697, 1605, 1646) ;  Dn  Yal,  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris,  1619.  etc  (1089, 
1089,  1654);  the  last  oumplete  edition  in  tlie  17th  oentnry  appeared  (in  Latin)  at  Borne,  160&  SinyU 
works,  in  particular  the  Nieom,  Sthiety  were  rery  firequently  edited  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  after  this  epoch  editions  of  single  works  ^>peflred  but  rarely,  and  no  more  complete  edi- 
tions were  published  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotla 
in  Greek  and  Latin  was  commenced  by  Buhle,  BiponU  et  ArgerUoraU^  1791-1800.  This  edition  was  iieT«r 
cumpleted.  The  first  Tolume  contains  several  essays,  which  are  still  of  value,  psrtioalarly  as  relating  to 
the  various  edlUons*of  Aristotle  and  to  his  Greek  and  Latin  oommcntatora.  Until  the  rise  of  Cartesianiam 
and  other  modem  philosophiea,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  more  or  less  freely  interpreted,  it  is  true,  in  indi- 
vidual points,  was  received  as  the  true  philosophy.  Logic,  ethics,  etc,  were  learned  fh>m  his  writings  at 
Catholic  universities  throushout  the  second  hal^of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  Protestant  universities,  almuet 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  geometry  was  learned  fh>m  the  elements  of  Euclid.  Afterward,  Aristotelianiam 
came  to  be  widely  considered  as  a  fklse  doctrine,  and  (after  sustaining  attacks  of  oinstantly  incraaain^ 
fluency  and  Timlenoe,  bt-glnnlng  flMm  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages)  became  even  more  and  more  univer- 
sally neglected,  except  where,  as  at  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  tradition  retained  unconditional  anthortty. 
Thus  the  existing  editions  were  quite  snflBcient  to  meet  the  diminished  interest  felt  In  their  conteata. 
Leibnita  endeavored  especially  to  appreciate  jnstiy  the  measure  of  philosophical  truth  contained  in  the 
doctrinea  of  Aristotie,  disapproving  equally  the  two  extremes  of  unconditional  submission  to  thair 
authority,  and  of  absolute  rejection.  But  he  nuule  of  his  own  monadic  doctrine  and  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions too  immediate  a  standard  of  Judgment  (See,  among  others,  the  mooognph  of  Dan.  Jacoby,  /># 
Leibnitii  ttudiis  AritiotdieU,  insHt  iMdUum  LeUmiUi,  Dim.  Inaug.,  Beriin,  1807.)  In  the  laat  decades 
ot  the  eighteenth  century  the  historic  instinct  became  more  and  more  awakened,  and  to  thia  fitct  the  worka 
of  Aristotie  owed  the  new  appreciation  of  tiieir  great  value  us  documents  exponential  of  the  historical  d«- 
relopment  of  philosophy.  Thus  the  interest  in  the  works  of  Aristotie  waa  renewed,  and  thia  intereat  baa 
gone  on  constantiy  increasing  during  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  the  present  day.  The  most  important 
complete  edition  of  the  present  century  \»  that  prei>ared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Acsdemy  of  Scienoaa  at 
BerUn,  Vols.  L  and  IL.  Ari«toUU9  Graeoe  tx  ree,  Imm.  Btkteri^  Beriin,  1881 ;  Vol.  IIL,  AritioUlm 
Latins  inUrpreUbua  vaHis,  ibid.  1881 ;  VoL  IV.,  Sc/tolia  in  Atiatotelem  eolleffit  (Thritt  Aug.  Brandi^ 
ibid.  1880;  Bekker's  text  waa  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1887,  and  Bekker  has  himself  published  the  prindpal 
works  of  Aristotle  separately,  followed,  with  few  exceptions,  the  text  of  the  complete  edition,  bat,  oafor- 
tunately,  without  annexing  the  Varittas  Uek  ountained  in  the  latter.  Didot  has  published  at  Fsiis 
an  edition,  edited  by  Dilbner,  Bussomaker,  and  Heitx  (1S48-09X  which  is  valuable.  Stereotyped  editloDB 
were  published  by  Tanchnits,  at  Leipsic,  in  1881-88  and  1848w  German  translationa  of  most  of  Ariatotla^ 
worka  are  contained  in  Metxler*s  collection  (translated  by  K.  L.  Both,  K.  Zell,  Jj.  Spengel,  Chr.  Walz,  F.  A. 
Kreux,  Ph.  H.  Kfilb,  J.  Bieckher,  and  0.  F.  SchnitiEerX  in  HoOftanann^s  Library -of  Trsaslationa  (translated 
by  A.  Bjuraeh,  Ad.  Stahr,  and  Karl  Stahr),  and  In  Engelmann^s  collection  (Greek  and  German  tofethar>.  Of 
the  editions  of  separate  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — 

Ari^  Orga/Hon^  td,  Th.  Walts,  8  vols.,  Lolpste,  1S44-4&  Ari9t.  CaUgor.  gr.  cwm  «ersfoiM  Arabiea 
Itaaai  JOanMniJiL,  «d,  JuL  Theod.  Zenker,  Leipsic,  1840.    Soph.  EUuchi,  ed,  Edw.  Poste,  London,  1800^ 

AritL  JOA.  JTiconu,  «2.  aZell,8  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1880;  «/.  A.  Coray,  Paria,  1888;  s<f.  CardweliOzlbtd, 
1888-80;  ed.  CL.  Micfaelet,  Berlin,  1889-416,  8d  edition,  1848;  fVirther,  separate  editions  of  the  text  «r 
Bekker,  1881, 1845, 1801 ;  the  edition  of  W.  £.  JeU;  Oxford  snd  London,  1850,  reproducing  for  the  moat  part 
Bekker^s  text ;  the  edition  of  Sogers,  sdit.  altera,  London,  1866,  and  Ths  Etkica  qf  Ari«totU  iiluUrated 
wUk  Asoys  and  Note^  by  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  London,  1850-66, 8d  edition,  ISOOL    Books  YIIL  and  IX.  <On 
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IMeMUilpX  published  acpitnitely,  O1m0mi,  IUT,  edltMl  bj  Ad.  Tbeod.  Herm.  Fritsofao,  who  alao  pabliahed 
tt  «dltioa  of  the  AuL  JUL,  UegeMbnrg,  18S0. 

7MUL,  «d.  Hcrm.  Conrlnf,  Helmet.  165«,  Branswiek,  1780,  «f.  J*  G.  Sehnetder,  Fnnkfort-oD-the-Oder, 
]8»;  a  GStUfns,  Jena,  18M;  Ad.  Stehr,  Letpslo,  1880;  B.  St.  UlUlre,  PhtIa,  1887,  2d  od.  1S4S;  I.  Bekker, 
Bcrttn  <1881X  1S55;  Eeton,  Oxford,  1855;  B.  Congreve,  London,  18C5  end  1803;  JShst.,  ed.  Spengel, 
LUpflie,  1807. 

AvA,  edL  O.  Hennann,  Leipeio,  1809;  Frens  Rltter,  Cologne,  1880;  B.  Egger  (In  bis  Jt^tai  wr 
thUMre  <fe  la  cHUgu4  ehea  les  Greet,  Parit,  1840);  B.  St  Hileire,  Parte,  1868;  I.  Bekker(Jr.  HUt.ei 
ftU.  ab  LB.  UrHum  ad,  Berlin,  1890) ;  Frans  Bosemlbl  (Po»;  in  Greek  and  German,  Lelpeie,  1865) ; 
M.  YaUen,  BerHn,  1807 ;  F.  Ueberweg  (with  translation  and  oommentary),  Berlin,  1800. 

TbePftysiee  of  Aristotle  has  been  pnbllsbed,  Greek  and  German  together,  witb  explanatorj  notes,  bj  C. 
Pkentl,  Lelpeie.  18&4 ;  also  the  works  I>6  Cd4lo  and  2>e  GtntrcMons  €t  Oorrttptions  bare  been  edited  bj  tbe 
■me.  Lelpelc,  1867.  ArUt  liher  dU  Fatb€n,  4rL  dvreh  e<ne  UebsrHeht  4lber  dU  Farbenlehrs  dtt  AHen^ 
em  Osrl  Prantl,  Mnnlefa,  1840.  JfsUoroloff.,  ed.  JnL  Lud.  Idvler,  Leipsie,  1884-OOl  B.  St.  Hilalre  has  edited 
nd  published.  In  Qreek  and  Freneh,  and  with  explanaturj  notes,  the  PhyHea  of  Ariet,  Paris,  1808 ;  tbe 
MOtoroloQ.^  Paris.  1867 ;  the  2>e  Ooelo,  Paris,  1866 ;  2>e  O&n.  et  Corr.,  together  with  the  work  2>e  MeliMo, 
Imophan^  Oorffia  (with  an  Jntrod.  tur  let  oriffinM  d4  la  philot.  Qrtoque\  Paris,  1866.  De  Animal, 
Bidor,,  §d.  J.  6.  Schneider,  Leipsie,  1811.  VUr  BQchsr  Ubtr  dU  ThsiU  dw  Thiert^  Greek  and  German, 
with  explanstorj  notes,  by  A.  v.  Frantiios,  Leipsie,  1S60 ;  ed,  Bern.  Langkavel,  Leipsie,  1868.  (Tefter  dU 
tn^nff  und  Bniwidbelvng  d«r  7%<er«,  Greek  and  Gennan,  by  Anbert  and  Wlmmer,  Leiprio,  1860; 
TMeHbtmde,  Oreeh  and  German,  bj  the  same,  iML  1868. 

ArUt.  De  Anima  Hbritren^  ed.  F.  Ad.  Trendelenburg.  Jena,  1888;  td.  Berth.  St  Hilaire,  Paris,  1846; 
«dL  A.  Toratrik^  Berlin.  1802  (ef.  B.  NoetePs  leriew  in  the  Z.  /.  O,  IT.,  X  VIIL,  Berlin.  1864,  pp.  181-144). 
Ari9L  Mtaph^  ed.  B^andl^  Berlin,  1828;  ed.  Schwegler,  TQb.  1847-48;  ed.  H.  B^nitz,  Bonn,  1848-40. 
Uanj  raloable  ountribntions  to  the  exegesis  of  Aristotle's  works  are  contained  in  those  ancient  oom. 
mentarles  and  paraphrases  which  have  come  down  to  us,  especially  in  those  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodlsias, 
tbe  exegeio  (see  below,  $51)  of  Dexippns  and  Thomistins  (see  below,  $60),  and  of  Syrianns,  Ammonina 
BermiaeJUi-u9,  Simplidns,  and  Phlloponus  (see  below,  $70);  also  in  the  writings  of  BnOihlns  (ibUL)  and 
others.  Scholia  to  Aristotle  hare  been  published  by  Brandls,  Berlin,  1886  (tn  Bekker's  edition  of  the  text), 
to  the  Metaphyaics,  by  Brandls,  ibid.  1887,  to  the  De  Anima  (extracts  from  an  anonymous  commentary 
OB  Aristotle*s  2>e  ArUma),  by  Spengol,  Munich,  1847,  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  J3f>ph.  Jffleneh^  by  Spengel. 
^id.  1842L  An  old  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Commentary  of  Averroes  on  the  Bhetorie  was  published 
by  J.  Qoldenthsl,  at  Leipsie,  in  1849. 

Of  modem  writers  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  we  name  the  following:  J.  G.  Buhle,  OmmenUttio  de 
l^>rorum  ArUtotelU  dUtributione  in  exotericoe  et  aaroamaiieoe^  Gott  17SS  (contained  also  in  the  first 
vol.  of  Buhle*s  edition  of  Aristotle,  BiponH,  1701,  pp.  106-152),  and  Ueber  die  EoMheit  der  Metaph,  dee 
^rieMeUe,  In  the  BibLf.  aUe  LiU.  ik  Kunet,  No.  4,  GOtt  1788,  pp.  1-42 ;  U^er  die  Ordnwng  und  Folge 
der  AHetat.  Sehriften  llberhaupt.  ibid.  No.  10, 1704,  88-47. 

Am«  Jourdain,  Beeherchee  critiquee  eur  rCige  et  forigine  dee  tradueiione  latinee  d^Ariatote  et  eur  lee 
^MMtenlairee  greee  tyii  arabee  employee  par  lee  doeteure  aehdaeiiquee^  Paris,  1810,  2d  ed.  1848^ 
Pranc  Niool.  Titxe,  De  Arietotelie  operum  eerie  et  dietinctione,  Leipsie,  1826. 

Ch.  A.  Brandls,  Ueber  die  Sehiekeale  der  Arietoteliechen  BUcher  und  elnige  Kriterien  ihrer  BcktKeU, 
in  the  RheitK  Mue,,  L  1827,  pp.  286-254,  850-886  (cf.  Kopp,  NadUrag  eu  Br,  Uniere,  Hber  die  SchickeaU 
^^  AriMl,  BOcAer,  ibid,  IIL  1, 1820);  UeOer  die  Reihenfolge  der  BUcher  dee  Ariet,  Organone  vnd  ihre 
OHeo^.  Ameleffer,  In  the  Abh.  der  BerL  Akad.  der  Wiee„  1883;  Ueber  die  Ariet.  Metaphyeih,  ibid,  1881; 
^^^  AriaMeUe"  BhetoHJb  und  die  griech.  Aveleger  dereelben,  in  the  PhUologue,  IV.,  1840,  p.  1  seq. 

Ad.  Btabr,  Arietotelia,  Yol.  IL:  Die  SeMdteale  der  AHet.  SeMften,  etc,  Leipsie,  1882;  Arietotelee 
M  den  Rbmem,  ibid.  1884. 

Leonh.  Spengel  (On  Aristotle*!  Poetic;  On  the  7th  Booh  of  the  Physios;  On  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  three  works  on  Ethics  attributed  to  Aristotle;  On  the  Politics  of  Aristotle;  On  the  order  of  Aristotle's 
*«rk9  in  natoral  science;  On  the  Uhetorlo  of  Aristotle),  In  the  Abh.  der  hair.  Akad.  der  TRml,  1887, 
134U*4Bi,*47,  *48,  *51 ;  Ueber  K^apaie  vwr  vaOi,M<iT»r  bH  Ariet.,  ibid.  Yol.  IX.  Munich,  1850;  Arietot, 
Studien:  jnk.  JBthik;  Budem.  BtMk;  groeee  Bthik;  Politik;  Poitik,  in  Vols.  X.  and  XL  of  the  Trans. 
«f  the  Bavar.  Acad,  of  Sdeneea.  Munich.  1860-66  (cf.  Boniti,  In  the  Zeiteekr, /.  bttr.-Gymn,  1866,  pp. 
n7-804). 

Jacob  Bemays,  Brgdnaung  eu  Arietotelee^  PottUk,  in  the  Bhetn,  3fue,fQr  PK,  new  series,  YIII.,  1858, 
pp.  661-506 ;  ^"iMufefi^e  <f  «r  verlorenen  Abhandlung  dee  Arietotelee  Uber  Wirkung  der  Tyagddie,  in  the 
^h.derhiet.philoe.  Gee  mt  BreOau,  Breslau,  1858;  Die  Dialoge  dee  Ariet,  in  ihrem  Verhaltniee  m» 
^nen  Hbrigen  Werkon,  Bcriin,  1868.  Of  P.  W.  Forehhammer,  Arittttelu  und  die  eoBoterieohen  Beden, 
Kiel,  1804. 
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H«nM.  BoBlts»  AHaL  JShiditm,  L-¥.,  TtnuM.  IStt-lSei 

Valentin  Bob«*,  1M  ArisL  librorttm  orditu  et  auetoritaU^  Bfrlis,  1854;  AritMiim  p»m^9pt^v9pkmm 
(A  eo)lfMkl«B  of  Um  frtguMBto  of  th*  loet  workit  aknutt  all  of  which  an  rcgat4<d  by  Boa*  aa  ^wkma), 
Lvtpaie,  1868. 

£nU  Halts,  DU  90rlW4mm  Sokriflm  449  AHtteMst,  JjtlptSn,  186ft. 

Rud.  Encken,  I/s  ArUt.  dicendi  roHtme^  part  I. :  ObatnxttionM  dt  parUeulanun  lum^  OAtt  IMC 
f^otierralfona,'^  which  ouy  bo  iiaafbl  aa  aaaistiiif  to  4otonnino  tbo  avthoreMpof  particular  w««ka  and 
hoftka,  aa  0.  0r.,  the  *^obe«rTatio]i**  tiiat  tho  comblnatioii  mht  c««  whcrt  or  renMlaa  wtth<Nit  InflikfBoa  Bpo« 
ihtt  cantlrae(kio«  la  omployod  by  ArUtotle  and  £admn«a  in  caow  where  Tboophraatiia  wooM  nao  mm  «•  6« 
Tt«,  and  tliat  Endemaii  qiproacbaa,  ia  feneral,  maeh  BMro  aoorly  tha»  Thoophraataa  to  Ailatotlo  la  iD«d» 
of  expn*«»ioii,  etCL ;  bat  eC  tho  review  of  Eocken^s  diaaertatlon  by  Bonlts  In  tho  fUU&ehrift  Jlkr  itierr. 
fitfmn^  t866»  p|>.  8M-&I2);  reftor  tfM  J^praekgehranch  det  AritftaUU^  Berlin,  1669;  MUrSg*  a.  Vm^ 
d4»i  AHtL  iB  the  iVove  Jakrb,/.  PkUd.  n.  Pdd.  ToL  99, 1M8.  p^  MS-US  aad  817-688. 

Of  the  LoffUi  and  logical  wittiB«a  oT  Ariatotle  writa:  PfalHpp  QvBifMwch,  LelpeK  1888l»  F.  Th.  WallB* 
Jh  Ar.  9tbH  w.  if^ipmm  eap.  dtdmo^  liarh.  18M»  Ad.  Toztar,  IH  Berm.  Ar.  (laoi^aral  IMai^X  B«ritA. 
lS78(dLt47,belowX 

Of  tho  JletnpkpHen :  C.  L.  MIcbolot,  Mtamm  eriHque  ds  r<mwag9  d'ArUtOe  iiUUnU  MHnpkifaiqut^ 
mtvr.  eovr.  par  taead,  dea  ml  mor.  et  pal.  Parte.  1886;  Felix  BaTalaaon,  &mti  mtr  la  Metapkytiqtn 
d'AriwUtU,  Fuia,  1887-46;  BrnmnMrstfidt,  Ueber  InAaU  ^md  Inatttmrnenittng  d«r  mMapk.  Mektr  dm 
ArU^^  Xootoek,  1841 ;  J.  C  Gtaatr,  DU  JMaph.  den  Aritt  n&rk  l\mp<mUion,  JnAaU  wuL  li^Aodt^ 
Berlin,  1841 ;  Ilerm.  Bonitz,  Oftrere.  Critical  in  AriutHbrm  mtkipkyaicML  BnMm,  1869;  Wtth.  Chriat. 
atmOia  4a  ArUL  iUiro»  melarpA.  eoUaia,  Berlin,  ISBfii  CC  Kriarbe.  Fbrtekmfftn  w^  dttn  GtH^M  der 
attwi  PkaoH>pM6  7, 1816,  pp.  968-876;  and  BoRlfs  and  Bdiwcflor,  in  their  eoniBiciMafriea  on  tho  JVML  of 
Arlatotle  (ef.  below,  $  48). 

Of  Ari8t«)il«>  physical  works :  C.  PrantU  D%  Ar.  Hhrmrmn  nd  kUk  ankmai,  pert.  ortKne  W^ata  dUpo- 
alMone,  Munich.  1848;  S^mboLiScrUioaeii^  ArU^  pkff,  aneewftotiowea,  BerUn,  1848;  &  Thiel,  i>a  SeoJL 
Ar,Lordins  ae  dUtHb.  {G.-Fr.\  Brealao,  1866;  Somtenbarg,  Zu  Ar,  Tkierg4»€kicJkte  {G.-I^.\  Bomi» 
18ft7;  Ch.  Thitrot,  Ob§,  crU.  on  Ar.  I>4  Pttrt  AmimtUimm^  in  tho  Mmme  areh^  1867,  p^  988'M9;  ob  ll» 
MetwroL,  ibid.  I860,  pp.  411M90.  CL  rarioua  wurka  by  BarthMemy  St.  Bilalre,  Jcllae^  and  otfaen  (seo 
S  49s,  below). 

Of  tho  JRSMca  and  Poiithe:  Wilh.  OottUob  Tennemoiin,  Bern.  Hber  die  toffen.  grome  MOdk  dm 
ArkL,  Erftrt,  1798;  F.  Sohleiermacher,  Otbtr  die  grieeh,  SefuMen  mtr  Kikmmttehiechen.  BOUk  dm  ArieL 
(read  on  May  16, 181C),  In  8/s  SammUiehe  Wtrle,  III.  2,  1S88,  pp.  80»-886;  Vtber  dU  ^tkieeketk  Wert* 
dmAHeMeim  (roail  December  4. 1317X  iMd.  III.  8, 183\  800-838;  W.  Van  BwiadeiM,  De  Ar.  Fol.  Hbrie^ 
GfODiafen,  1894;  Hem.  Boalta,  Obe.  CVO.  <»  ArUL  guae/ermtiur  Magna  Moralia  et  EOL  EudemAa^ 
Berlin,  1844;  A.  M.  Ftoeher,  Z>e  iEUIeit  Sieom.  ei  Emdem.^  Bobb,  1847;  Ad.  Trendeknbars,  V^iber  SteOem 
4n  der  Nik.'EthUt,  in  the  Mtmateber.  der  Beritner  Aead,  d.  Wiee.,  18SQ.  and  la  Trendelenburg's  Uiek  Bm^, 
•MrPkUtML,  II.,  Berlin,  ISU;  Zur  AH*L  BfftiJt,  la  JTieL  Beitr.,  III.,  Berila,  1867;  Juhb  Prtr.  Niekaa».te 
ArieL  foUHcoruni  Hbrie  {dies.  inang.\  Bonn,  1851 ;  J.  Bendixen,  Comwt.  de  Btkiearum  yieamaekeorttm 
integritaie,  Ploena,  1854;  Bemerbmngen  etun  7.  Budh  der  mtom.  AMfc,  la  tho  PhiloL,  X.  ISSft,  pfL 
199-310,  268-292 ;  UeberaieM  Bber  die  neueaie  die  Ari^telieehe  Xthik  ««4  PolOUt  hetr^ende  UU.  ibid. 
XL  1806^  pp.  851-878,  b44-Us8,  XIV.  1868,  882-871  XVI.  1860,  465-592;  of.  XIII.  1868,  pp.  264-801 ; 
B.  Honipke,  Ueber  dfutJUi^  Buck  der  yUr.  Bth,,  ilML  XVI.  pfi.  60-H4;  O.TetchmVIer,  Zttr  Frage^ber 
die  Beiken/olge  der  BUeker  in  der  AHjU.  PolitUt.  ibid  pp.  164-166;  Christian  >iuiach,  De  Btkieie  Himm. 
genuine  Ariet.  libro  diee.,  Bonn,  1888  (cf.  Tr^ndelonhnrg^s  review  of  this  wurtL,  anA^  in  portlealor,  hia  do- 
frnso  a^nst  Pansch  of  tho  genninonoaa  of  tho  10th  B«M>k  of  the  Xicom.  Btkiee,  In  tho  Jakeb.  fSkr  wlat. 
KHtik^  1884,  p.  853  soq.,  and  Spea^I,  la  tho  .dM.  der  hair,  Akad^  III.  p.  518  aeq  );  Chr.  Panoah,  De  Ar. 
Rth.  Mc,  VII.  12-15  and  X  1-5  {G.-Pr.\  Entin,  1858;  H.  S.  Anton,  Quae  iniermdat  ruti»  inter  BUL  A«a. 
VIJ.  1»-15  et  X.  1-5,  Dontzlc,  1858;  F.  M&nsehvK.  ^uaeet  eriL  et  earegeL  in  AriaL  Mtk.  Bieom.^  Uextmrg\ 
1861 ;  R.  Keetel,  QuaeaL  Ar.  (de  Ubro  V.  JM.  Kie.\  {G.-Pr.y  BeHtn,  1862;  F.  Iticker.  Dae  V.  Bveh  der  S'it, 
KOaik.^  in  the  Zeitachr.f.  d.  G.-  IF.,  XVI.  pp.  518-560:  Beitr.  a.  KrUik  a.  &-kK  dee  Vlt.  Bucheader  Bik. 
Btkik,  In  the  Zeiteekr./.  d.  O.-  IT,  BerHn,  1869  (eC  1868^  H.  Kaaaow,  OhaerraMenea  erUieae  in  ArieMe- 
lem,  Berlin,  1S58;  Bmendaitenee  Arietetelme,  Welaiar,  T861;  BeUriige  aur  Erkldrmng  wad  Tee^OtrlMk 
der  Bit.  BtMk  dm  ArieL,  WeiaMr,  1862  and  1888;  Bemerhnngen  fl5<r  ekaiga  SteUem  der  PetiUJt  dm 
Ariatoielea,  Weimar.  1S64;  Job.  Imelmann,  Obe.  er.  in  Ar.  S.  X.  (I>1»&X  Halle,  1864:  Merita  Vcrmehtta, 
MHateteUaeke  SehriftaieUen,  Hefi  h :  mmr  Nitem.  Biktt,  Lolpolo;  1864;  W.  Oaekcn,  Die  Wiederbelebung 
d4r  ArieL  PoUHk  in  der  abemaOndietken  LamwetL  \n  the  Feeteehr^  mar  BegrHtammg  derU.  Veat. 
deuteeker  PkUoL  n.  Sekulm,  en  BeUleikerg^  Lelpoic,  186^  pp^  1-IS;  Die  StmattMare  dm  Arid.,  Leipaia, 
lST»t  SaaemlM,  2«m  crrtm.  cwaMm  watf  •<eHea  Bmke  der  PoUttk,  In  tho  Jakrk.  f.  Pk.u.  MA,  TaL 
XCIIL  pp.  827-898,  Bhein.  Mna ,  N.  B.,  XX.  1865,  pp.  604-617 ;  XXI.  1866.  pp.  551-578 ;  and  2aflel^  X%.% 
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te  IIm  AAoXofM.  XZV.  p^  SSCMlft;  ZXIX  p|w  ST-II^;  Ds  Ar4§L  I^UHeorum  lOrU  X 
If  /£,  Oreilkwald,  1S6T  ;  Appendim^  ibid,  1969;  d.  n,  IILm,  Ar.  Pal,  Jtikrh.f.  Ph^  XCIX.  pp.  698-«10,  u4 
CL  (I8TOX  pp.  848-850;  Ewald  BAoker,  D^  qwUmtdam  Pol,  Ar,  tooU  (Inaag.  Disa-X  Orvifiiw.  1887  (cC 
mow;  |M% 

Tb  tW  i^MMo  Mid  JKMoHd  of  ArittoUe  rototo  (bMia«  tte  works  tirttAj  «ttod  of  SpMigvl,  BvnMy^ 
Ml  ftkov)  tke  followliiif :  Mm  Schmidt,  Ih  Umport  quo  ab  Aritt.  I  d4  mrU  rket  emuer.  $t  td.  »iui^ 
BiBii  1»7;  Frmns  SMcinihU  StudUn  aw  ArittoUL  PoOit,  in  tb<*  ItJL  Mat,,  XYIIL  p.  866  leq.,  471  Mq^ 
XIX.  p.  1f7  aeq^  XXII.  p^  817  8«q.;  ef.  Jfthn'i  Jahrb.^  89,  p.  504  wq.,  and  9S,  pp.  Ifl9-184  and  281-886; 
M.  Tahtcn,  Zmr  iTWift  ^riif.  iibAW/teit  (PmUo  and  Rhetoric),  Vienna,  1861,  tn  the  autungabariehte  of 
Iks  Tlernia  Am<L  of  Sdencea,  Vol.  88,  No.  1,  pp^  08^148 ;  alto,  At-ki.  UArt  w%  der  Ranfgfolgt  der  ThstU 
4iP  IVofMIe,  In  the  **  <9raftifalfofMcAr</V;**  entitled  S^mbota  pMl44o0&ntm  ^mnantiitim  in  henonm 
IHdL  StUekeiU  eoUaeta,  Loipaie,  1684,  pp.  lW-184;  SHtrOgis  mt  ilrM.  PoU/t,  VieoMw  186fr-lS67 
(fr9B  the  ^'Siuan^berlehte**  of  the  Academy);  Oust  Teiehmailer.  Aritii,  Fartehungen^  I.:  Btitra(f 
mr  JhUSnm^  dsr  PdiHt  du  Aritt,  (Halle,  1867X  IL :  Ari$t,  PkUott,  dsr  Kumd  (ibid,  1868X  («f- 

Ariflftotle  probably  composed  a  number  of  irofka  in  dialognie  during  his  first  residence  eX 
Alhena  and  in  the  life-time  of  Plato.    Of  this  .class  was  the  dialogue  AidemM,  some  frag- 
aeats  oi  which  are  preseryed  (ap,  Plutarch,  IHOj  23 ;    Cuiwol  ad  ApoL,  eh.  27 ;  Cia,  Ik 
I>i9,,  1.  S&,  6a,  etc;  cf.  J.  Bemays,  in  the  JRMn.  Mua.  /  FkiL,  new  scries,  XVI.  1861,  pp. 
838-246).     Eudanus  was  a  member  of  the  Platonio  circle^  a  friend  of  Aristotle,  and  a 
participant  in  the  campaign  of  Dio  against  Dionysius  in  Sicily,  where  he  fell,  383  a  a    To 
his  memory' Aristotle  dedicated  the  dialogue  named  a(\er  him,  a  work  in  imitation  of 
Plato'a  Pkaedo  ;  in  it  Ariscotle- presented  arguments  in  (avor  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
The  first  twenty-reyen  volumes  in  the  eatalogvo  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  given  by 
I))og.  Laert,  V.  22-27  (cf.  Anon^pn,  Menag.^  61  seq.)  are  writings  in  dialogue.    They  are: 
Oa  Justiee,  On  Poets,  On  Philosophy,  Politicus,  GryHus,  Nerinthus,  Sophist^  MenaxonuSt 
IfaolicuSi  Synix>osion,  On  Ridies,  Protrepticus,  eta    By  sitbscqueat  writers  these  works 
vere  termed  eocoterie,  and  in  distinction  from  them  the  more  strictly  scientific  ones  were 
^Miatd  eaoiaric.     In  Ariatotle's  wortcs  the  word  eseierie  does  not  oectir  (yet  ef.  AncUyt  PogL^ 
I.  10,  p.  t6  b,  27,  ^  l<7u  X6yoi  as  ^  ev  r$  iwx9j  vn  opposition  to  1^  ^/of) ;  but  eotokric  Is 
vaployed  in  tiie  sense  of  **  outwardly  directed,  addressed  to  the  respondent  (Tp^  f  re/M7v)," 
arguing  from  what  appears  to  him  to  be  true,  in  contrast  to  that  which  interests  the 
^Ikuiker  who  looks  only  at  the  essential  (ry  i^iXoad^  ical  l^ijTQwni  Koff  iavrbv  fU^ei  *  see 
^M  Vm.  1,  151  b^  9;  AnaL,  FoH,  I.  10^  76  b,  24;  PoL,  VII.  3,  1325b,  29,  and  compare 
^urot,  in  Jahn's  JoAr^.,  81,  18G0,  p.  749  seq.,  and  in  his  EHitlea  nr  Aristote,  Paris,  1860, 
^  214  seq. ;  cf.  also  G.  Thomas,  De  Ar,  e^  X.  dsqus  Cieertma  Aristotelio  mare^  Gutt.  1 360,  and 
Stshr,  in  his  ArisL^  II.  pp.  23^279) ;  sometimes  Aristotle  (as  Jak.  Bcmays  luia  shown,  Dia- 
^  dm  ArisLy  Berlin,  1863i,  pp.  29^93)  applies  the  epithet  in  question  to  his  dialog^cal  writ- 
*B68;  yet  he  also  employs  it  (Ph^s.j  IV.  10,  217  b,  19)  in  reference  to  those  explaaatory 
psrts  of  his  strictly  scientific  works,  with  which,  m  conformity  to  his  dialectical  method,  he 
^'■oaUy  prefaces  tlie  parts  devoted  to  rigid  demonstration  {air6iet^i^)^  or  to  those  parts  which 
ve  rather  "  dialectical,"  i. «.,  controversial,  than  "  apodictical,"  or  purely  scientific  {PoL,  I.  &, 
f.  1254  a,  33).     The  general  signification  of  the  word  is  in  both  cases  the  same,  the  applica- 
tion only  being  diflerent.    Dialogues  are  aiso  termed  by  Aristotle  iv  koo*^  ytywdfievoi  Ad^ec 
(** arguments  carried  on  in  common,"  t.  e.,  by  means  of  disputation  with  a  respondent, 
vhscher  in  real  6uAiisrtMaif  9w669t^,   Tbp.,  VIII.  5,  or  in  dimogical  writings),  or  iwlr- 
^ofthot  Xdyoi^  i.  e.,  X6yot  given  to  the  public,  in  distinction  from  unpubHahed  specubtionss 
i^MUtiUed  primarily  by  the  philosopher  for  his  own  benefit^  and  then  communioatod, 
^^bather  orally  or  in  writing,  to  the  (private)  circle  of  pupils  assodated  with  him  ia 
*^rictly  scientifio  speculation.     Rigidly  philosophical  speculations  are  termed  by  Ariaketle, 
>n  i^,  III.  12,  p.  1262  \^19^qL  (c£  £!wL  HOl,  I.  8,  1217  b,  23)^  oi  s«ra  fOmo^in^  Uyci, 
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and  closely  related  to  this  is  the  expression  StdatusaXuioi  Xoy6t^  defined  in  De  Soph.  JSienekMMt 
c.  2,  p.  1 65  b,  as  ol  tK  ruv  cixeiuv  apxuv  Ik&otqv  fio^fiaroQ  xol  ovk  tK  tuv  tov  atrotcpiva- 
fiivov  do^uv  avXXoryt^Sfievoi  (which  latter  X^yoc,  although  as  ireipaarucoi  they  must  be  claased 
as  exoteric,  do  nevertheless  not  wander  from  the  precise  matter  in  hand,  like  the  i^tjffev 
Xdyoi,  PoL,  IL  6,  1264  b,  39 ;  cf.  EtK  Eud.,  YII.  1,  1235  a,  4  and  5,  1 239  b,  or  the  Atyetv  i^t^ 
Toif  irpayftaroq^  Rhct,^  I.  1,  1354  b,  2*7,  1353  a,  2).    The  eiurepiKd  are  defined  bj  Simpliciua 
(In  Phy8.j  386  b,  25)  as  rd  Kocvh  isdi  Si*  iv66^uv  vrep<uv6fieva,  by  Philoponus,  as  X&yoi  ^ 
dvrodeiKTuool  fojdi  irpd^  Tottg  yvrjaiov^  ruv  dxpoaTuv  etptjfiivoi,  aX^  npog  rove  iroXXovc  ic  tr^As- 
vov  itpijajfttvot.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  Aristotle  here  and  there  in  his  strictly  scientific 
writings  addresses  himself  to  the  "  hearerSi"  and  that  at  least  many  of  these  writings  stand 
in  the  closest  relation  to  his  oral  lectures  {oKpocureic,  which  were  intended  to  be  read  publicly 
or  were  taken  down  from  his  extemporaneous  lectures),  they  were  called  by  later  genera- 
tions acroamatic  or  (metaphorically)  dxpodaei^.    Philosophical  occupation  with  a  specific 
group  of  objects  was  called  a  v^payftartla^  and  hence  the  rigidly  philosophical  writings, 
directed  strictly  and  alone  to  the  object  of  inquiry,  leaving  out  all  dialogical  ornamentation, 
were  termed  by  the  successors  of  Aristotle  "  pragmatic."    His  works  of  this  sort  appear, 
either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  not  to  have  been  made  public  by  Aristotle  himself,  so 
long  as  he  was  engaged  in  lecturing  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  but  to  have 
been  first  published  by  his  scholars — a  part  of  them  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes. 

As  secondary  works  and  forerunners  of  his  strictly  scientific  writings  we  must  regard 
the  imofivftfiaray  or  the  r^mis  drawn  up  by  Aristotle  for  his  personal  use,  and  some  of 
which  attained'  to  publicity.  Among  the  lost  works  of  this  kind  belong  abstracts  of  the 
writings  of  Archytas,  of  the  Platonic  RepubUc^  of  the  Leffea^  the  2^,  etc.,  mentioned  bj 
Diog.  L.  in  his  list  of  Aristotle's  works.  The  work  J>e  MelisBo^  de  Xenophane  (or  de  Zmone), 
<k  GorgicL,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  bears  also  the  character  of  a  imdftvrffiOf  but  its 
authenticity  is  at  least  doubtful  (see  above,  g  1 7).  In  the  same  class  belong  also  the  works 
Ik  Bono  and  Ik  Ideis^  of  which  fragments  are  extant,  collected  and  edited  by  Brandis  (Bonn, 
1823);  they  are  memoirs  of  Plato's  oral  teachings,  written  down  from  memory  with  the  aid, 
perhaps,  of  transcripts  of  Plato's  lectures  made  at  or  near  the  time  of  their  delivery.  Cf. 
the  works  of  Brandis,  Boumot,  and  others,  cited  above,  §  41. 

Aristotle's  logical  works  are  the  KarfiyopUu  (whose  authenticity  is  not  wholly  certain, 
see  Spengel,  Miinchener  GeL  Anz.^  1845,  No.  6,  and  Prantl,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Geach. 
der  Logik)j  on  the  fundamental  forms  of  the  mentally  representable,  and  the  corresponding 
fundamental  forms  of  mental  representations  and  words,  or  on  the  fundamental  forms  of 
"affirmations  concerning  the  existent;"  Tepl  ipfifpfeia^  (De  InierpretaHime,  whose  genuine- 
ness is  disputed  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodus,  though,  apparently,  on  insufficient  grounds),  on 
the  Proposition  and  the  Judgment ;  avaXvruca  irpdrepa^  on  the  Syllogism ;  avdXvrufiL  varepa, 
respecting  Proof,  Definition,  Division,  and  the  Cognition  of  Principles;  the  rmroco,  on 
Dialectical  or  Examining  Inferences,  such  as  usually  arise  in  disputations  from  provisional 
or  probable  premises  {hfdo^a) ;  and  vrspl  go^wtucuv  iTikyxw^  on  the  Fallacies  of  the  Sophists 
in  their  refutations  and  on  the  exposure  of  the  deceptive  appearance  in  these  fallacies. 
These  works  were  termed  by  the  Aristotelians  opyavma,  i,  e.,  works  treating  of  method, 
the  "organon"  of  investigation.  In  the  ToptcOy  Till.  14,  163  b,  11,  Aristotle  remarks 
that  it  is  an  important  aid  (dpyavou)  to  the  attainment  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  consequences  which  follow  from  each  one  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  and 
in  Jfetf  IV.  3,  1005  b,  4,  he  adds  that  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ov  y  5v  (or  of  being 
as  such,  i  e.  the  study  of  ontology  or  metaphysics,  irp^rtf  ^iXoao^)  must  not  be  com- 
menced until  one  is  already  familiar  with  Analytics ;  these  remarks  of  Aristotle  indicate 
the  origin  and  significance  of  the  term  '*  Organon,'*  as  above  applied. 
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1^  Ike  vw1c«  OB  wfi^^  fii^opo^a  gene  •rnnger  of  tiie  «oi%«  of  ArMotte  (AndfonioiM 
of  ttodnt,  M  thopo  U  scarooly  ftoy  re«aoB  to  doub^  on  tho  grotud  of  oeHain  dMaeti? 
'^^■raiwM  of  Aristotle  respeoking  tho  Kp6>repov  ^p^  ^^  and  tho  nfiircfftm  ^fi,  or  tbo 
'^piior  for  us  ^  aa^  tlie  ^' prior  by  natikfe,**  assignecl  a  plaoo  allor  tixoso  on  physies,  asd 
iBMogavo  to  UioBi,  as  atninged  ia  fourteea  books,  tho  gom^rtA  tltlo,  ra  fUBra  ra  pmuai 
(vQiks  eoming  after  tlioso  relating  to  PhjaicsX  the  books  beiafp  miaibored  A,  a,  B^  F,  6«&, 
ay  to  N  z  L,  IL,  111.,  lY.,  etc,  to  XIY. ;  in  determining  the  order  of  tho  books,  he  soena 
tekafotaeea  guided  ehiefiy  bj  the  citations  contained  w  theqL  The  ^*  Metaphysics "  is 
iwie  ap  of  an  extended,  eoanecfkedf  but  not  conpletelj  ftoMied  expooitk>B  of  dootriae 
(Bnk  L :  FhiJkMap]aieal  aad  htstorico-crftk»l  Intvoduetioa,  and  Books  III. ;  lY. ;  VI.,  VII., 
^W. ;  IX.),  and  of  seToial  sn^aUer  and  in  part  apenous  treatises.  Sobqo  ancient  authortties 
iMwte  Ibe  autkorship  of  Book  II.  ^)  to  Paaielee  of  Rhodes,  a  son  of  a  brother  of  Kudo- 
ess  aad  an  auditor  of  Aristotle.  According  to  others.  Book  I.  (A)  was  his  eoaarpoaitioa  (see 
Afldep.,  Schol  in  ArisL  ed  Br.^  p.  520  a,  6).  Book  V.  (A)  contains  an  inquiry  irept  rw  iroaaxt^s 
i^Mpeeiuig  the  various  significations  of  philosophical  tersus^  and  is  cited  by  this  title  in  TI. 
^Vn.  1,  and  X.  1.  Book  X.  treats  of  the  one  and  the  imi^,  the  ideaticaa  and  the 
<^PVMed^  et(^  Book  XL  contains,  in  chape  US,  pw  loes  a,  2<K  a  shorter  presentation  of 
^  substaooo  of  III,  lY.,  aad  VI. ;  if  genuine^  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
s^BMch;  if  not,  it  is  an  abstract  made  by  an  early  Aristotelian;  cheps.  1  and  %  correspond 
wtt  Book  III.  {floropim,  doubte,  difficuhies),  3-^6  with  IV.  (the  problem  of  metaphysics  and 
the  princi|Kle  of  conlradicf^n),  and  7  and  8,  up  to  the  place  indieated,  with  VI.  (iotrodtte- 
^  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  substance);  the  rest  of  Book  XI.  is  a  compilation  from  the 
^ysiics,  and  hence  decidedly  spurious.  The  first  five  chapters:  of  Book  XII.  e<H>tain  a 
B^Btch  of  the  doctrine  of  substance  (more  fully  detaUed  in  Books  VII.  and  VIII.)  and  of 
^  doctrine  of  potentiality  and  actuality  (discussed  more  fiUly  in  Book  IX.) ;  chaps;  G-I<(y 
ve  a  aomewhet  more  detailed,  but  still  very  compressed  exposition  of  Aristotle's  theology. 
Qie  last  two  books  (XIII.  and  XIV.)  contain  a  criti<|Qe  of  the  theory  of  ideas  and  of  the 
■umber-doctrine,  which  in  parts  (XIIL  4  and  &)  agrees  TorbaUy  with  portions  of  the  first 
^k  (L  6  and  9).  An  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  by  Titsse,  and  modified  and  expanded 
by  Glaser  and  others,  to  the  offset  that  Books  L,  IX.  chs.  1-3,  and  XIX.,  constituted  origi- 
B*&y  a  shorter  drauf^  of  the  whole  irfiCyrri  ^^Ao^o^te,  of  which  the  first  book  was  retained 
bf  Aiiototle  in  his  larger  work,  while  the  rest  were  altered  and  enlarged;  but  this  theory 
it  vary  uncertain,  and  it  is  quile  as  possible  that  tho  whole  of  Book  K  (XX.)  and  at  least  the 
^  part  of  Book  A  (XII.)  are  spurious.  In  the  relation  of  Books  L,  XML  and  XXV.,  to 
^Mh  other  and  to  the  whole  tihere  is  much  that  is  pus^iig ;  ia.  pafftk^uhur,  it  wou)d  seem 
^  AviatoUe  can  not  have  mtonded  the  repetitiott  of  the  eriti^ue  of  tibe  titeory  of  ideas. 
^  parts  of  Book  XIII.  which  i^ree  with  parte  m  the  first  book  appear  to  have  been 
^t^itten  later  than  the  latter,  and  not  by  Aristotle,  but  by  some  revising  Aristotelian ;  the 
S^Boinenasfl  of  Book  XIIL,  as  far  as  ch.  9,  p.  1086  a,  21,  is  at  least  doubtful.  The  begin- 
omg  of  the  Mbki^h,  is  said  (by  Alberts  Magnus,  see  Joiirdain,  B9oh$r^m&  Critiqwss)  to  ha^e 
bean  uegapded  by  the  Arabians  as  the  work  of  Theophrostus.  The  na^iiral  torminatk>n  of 
^  Mriiy^jMs  is  wiUi  Oie  doctrine  of  God,  or  the  theology-  of  AmstpOe  (XII.  6-10); 

The  sanies  of  works  on  aotenoi  aeirfics  opens  wi<^  the  i^ndf  aKp6aate  in  eight  books 
(**Had'  alae  ^h/wko,  or  ra  wepi  ^^oruCi  of  which  V.,  VI.,  aad  VIII.  tveat  spacially  of  motion, 
^ile  VII.  aeems  not  to  belong  in  this  connection,  and  wae  poobably  not  writtMi  by  Aris- 
^Q^  t*  aiB^t;  to  this  should  be  joined  wepl  ovpavinf.  in  f9i»  and  wepl  ytvieeoc  mu  ifiopac  in 
^ books;  also  the  fterevfoXBfjmcd  (qt  vepl  fuf^e^puv)  inibur  books,  of  which  the  fourth 
Hfeam  to  be  an  indapendmit  treatise.  The  book  «cpl  iii6cifitm  is  spurioiiSt  The  opusouk 
r^  ;HM^ggyiyHBn  oompoied  in,  tbe  PeripatotiD  scdiooL    The  original  work  on  plants*  ia 
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lost;  tfae  one  which  exists  under  that  title  in  our  editions  is  spurious — perhaps  the  vork 
of  Nioolaus  of  Damaecus.  The  History  of  Animals  {vepi  ra  C^  iaropiat^  of  which  the  tenth 
book  is  spurious),  together  with  certain  related  works  on  the  parts,  generation,  and 
locomotion  of  animals  (the  irepii  C^cyv  mvffotu^  is  not  genuine),  is  preserved,  but  the 
Anatomy  of  Animals  (avaro^toQ  is  lost  To  the  three  books  trepl  i/vx^  join  on  the 
opuscules :  irepl  ala&^euc  i^  aia&ijruv^  irepl  ftvijfUK  *oo*  avapv^eaCf  iftpH  imvov  ml  iypif 
y6pceaCi  ^^P^  hnmviuv^  irepl  ftavTitdjc  ^f  ^  ^otg  v7rvo<f,  irepl  paKpoPi&rrjTo^  xal  ppaxvpt&r^rof^ 
irepl  l^tiiK  Koi  ^avdrav  (with  which  the  irepl  vecmfroq  koI  y^pug  of  our  editions  must  ap> 
parently  be  classed).  The  ^toyvofUKa  is  spurious.  The  collection  of  irpopX^/mra  is  a 
conglomerate  gradually  brought  together  on  the  basis  of  Aristotle's  notes  (cf.  Carl  Prantl, 
Vebtr  die  Pn^>ieme  dea  Arist^  in  the  AbK  der  Akad.  d,  W.j  Munich,  1850).  The  vepl 
Oavfiaaiuv  oKowrpdTuv  is  spurious  (cf.  H.  Schrader,  Ueber  die  Qudlen  der  paeudo-ariBi  Schr^ 
IT.  6,  L,  in  the  Jahrh,  /.  PhiloL  u.  Pad.,  Vol  97,  1867,  pp.  217-232);  so,  perhaps,  is  also 
the  irepl  ardftuv  ypapfiuv. 

Three  works  in  our  Corpus  Aristotdemn  treat  of  ethics  in  general :  ffiuca  'Sucofi&xeta  in 
ten  books,  ^Buca  Bv^^futa  in  seven  boolcs,  and  i/OtKa  fjtey6!Xa  (perhaps  corrupted  fh>m  ifiuuEnf 
Ke^dXaia  or  from  ifiMuv  fteyaXuv  ice^dAoio,  according  to  Trendelenburg's  ooigecture,  Bei^ 
rage  zur  Pfulos.j  YoL  IL,  Berlin,  1856,  p.  352  seq.).  The  three  works  on  ethics  correspond 
with  each  other  in  content  as  follows :  E(h.  Nic.,  I.,  IL,  III.  1-7,  Eth.  Eud,,  1.,  IL,  Maffn. 
Mor,,  I.  1-19,  contain  general  preparatory  considerations;  Eth,  Nic,  III.  8-15  and  lY.,  E0%. 
Eud.,  III.,  3fagn.  Mor.^  I.  20-23,  treat  of  the  different  ethical  virtues,  with  the  exception  of 
justice ;  Eth,  Au:.,  V.,  with  which  Eth.  Eud^  IV.,  is  identical,  and  Magn.  Mar.,  I.  34,  and  11., 
init.,  relate  to  justice  and  equity ;  IXh.  Nic,  VI.,  with  which  Eth.  Eitd.^  Y.,  is  identical,  and 
Mdgn.  Mor.,  I.  35  (cf  II.  2,  3),  relate  to  the  dianoetic  virtues ;  Eth.  Kic,  YII.,  identical 
with  Eth.  Eud.,  YL,  and  Mdgn.  Mor.,  II.  4-7,  to  continence,  incontinence,  and  pleasure ; 
Eth.  Nie.,  YIIL,  IX.,  Eth.  End.,  YIL  1-12  (or  13  init,  where  there  is  evidently  a  gapX  and 
Magn.  Mor.,  II.  11-17,  treat  of  friendship;  Effi.  Eud.,  YIL  13  (where  the  text  is  full  of  gaps 
and  alterations)  treats  of  the  power  of  wisdom  (fp&vr;atc,  practical  wisdom) ;  Magn.  Mor.,  II. 
10,  of  the  signification  ofopddc  ^^yog,  and  of  the  power  of  ethical  knowledge;  Eih.  Bud., 
YII.  14,  15,  and  Magn.  Mor.,  II.  8,  9,  of  prosperity  and  KxOjoKayaBia  (honor,  the  union 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  good);  E^h.  Nic,  X.,  of  pleasure  and  happiness.  That  the 
so-called  Magna  Moralia,  the  shortest  of  these  works,  is  not  the  oldest  of  them  (as 
Schleiermacher  believed),  but  that  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (from  which  the  dtatione 
in  PoL,  IL  2,  IIL  9  and  12,  lY.  41,  YIL  1  and  13,  are  made)  is  the  original  work  of 
Aristotle,  while  the  Eudemian  Ethics  is  a  work  of  his  pupil,  Eudemus,  based  on  the 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  that  the  Magna  Moralia  is  an  abstract  from  both,  but  principally 
fVom  the  Eudemian  Ethics,  has  been  almost  universally  allowed  since  Spengel's  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  (see  above,  p.  141);  Barthelemy  St  Hilaire,  however  (Mtrah 
(TAristoie,  Paris,  1856),  sees  in  the  Eudemian  Ethics  not  so  much  an  original  work  of 
Eudemus,  as  rather  a  mere  redaction  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Ethics  by  Aristotle,  exe> 
cuted  by  one  of  his  auditors  (probably  by  Eudemus,  who,  it  is  supposed,  wrote  them  down 
for  hid  own  use,  as  they  were  delivered) ;  he  is  inclined  to  assign  to  the  Magn.  MifraL  alao 
the  same  date  and  kind  of  origin.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  latter  work 
belongs  to  a  later  period,  such  are  the  marks  of  Stoic  iofiucnces  io  thought  and  termi* 
nology  which  it  contains  (see  Bamsauer,  Zur  Charakteristik  der  Magna  Moralia  [tf.-JV.], 
Oldenburg,  1858,  and  Spengel,  Ariat  Studien,  I.,  Munich.  1863,  p.  17,  and  Trendelenburg, 
Einige  Belege  fur  die  naehariat  Abfassungszeit  der  Magna  Mor.,  in  his  Hisior.  Beitr^  HI.  p. 
433  seq.);  the  following  citation  contained  in  it  (IL  6,  1201  b,  25):  Mnrep  ifofiev  h  roif 
awaAvroEotCi  is  ground  for  the  ooigeoture,  that  the  author  publiahed  it  under  the  name  of 
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Ariitotie;  stilly  other  Analyiiea  (paraphrases  of  the  Aristotelian  work)  may  be  meant.  Of 
the  Mudenwm  EUucs^  Spengel  and  Zeller,  in  particular,  have  shown  that  the  author,  though 
geoerally  fc^owing  AristoUe,  has  introduced  original  matter,  which  appears  occaaionalij 
in  the  hg^t  of  an  intentional  correction  of  Aristotle.  The  Nioomachean  Ethics  appears 
to  have  been  published  after  the  death  of  Aristotle  by  his  son  Nioomachus.  To  which 
voric  the  books  common  to  the  Nicomachean  and  Eudemian  Ethics  {Nte.j  T.-VIL,  JSud^ 
IV.-yi.)  originally  belonged,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  may  be  shown,  as  well  on 
iatenial  grounds  as  from  references  in  the  PoUHca^  that  the  first  of  these  books  (Elh. 
Me^  Y.=IXh.  Eudem.j  IV.)*  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.f  The  pres- 
ent Book  VI.  of  the  Kic  Blh,  (=  B.  V.  of  the  Ettd)  agrees  in  many  respects  better  with 
the  books  belonging  to  the  Eud.  than  with  those  which  belong  to  the  yic  Eth,  (cf.  Alb. 
Max.  Fischer,  J)e  EOi.  Nie.  et  Eud.,  diss,  inaug,,  Bonn,  184*7,  and  Fritzsche  in  his  edition  of 
the  End.  EOiics) ;  yet  at  least  a  book  of  essentially  similar  content  must  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Kic,  EQi.,  to  which  book  Aristotle  refers  in  MetapK,  I.  1,  981  b,  25.  But 
the  last  of  these  identical  books  (Eth.  Nic.  VII.  =  EOi.  Eud.,  VI.)  belongs  very  probably 
either  whoUy  or  at  least  in  its  last  chapters  (EXh.  Nic.,  VII.  12-16,  which,  like  B.  X.  of 
the  Nic^  though  not  altogether  in  the  same  sense,  treats  of  pleasure)  not  to  the  Nitxh 
mathean  Ethics^  and  is  also  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  earlier  draught  of  Aristotle's,  but  as  a 
later  reviaion,  probably  executed  by  Eudemus.  The  opuscule  irepil  aperCiv  «z2  komov  is 
probably  spurious.  The  eight  books  of  the  iroXtrucd  join  on  to  the  Ethics.  According  to 
Barth.  St  Hilaire  and  others  the  original  order  of  the  Books  was  L,  II.,  III.,  VII.,  VIII., 
IV^  VI.,  V. :  yet  the  theory  that  Book  V.  and  VL,  have  been  made  to  exchange  places,  is 
improbable ;  Hildcnbrand,  Zeller,  and  others,  oppose,  while  Spengel,  and,  in  a  recent  work, 
Oneken  {/^aatsL  da  ArisL,  I.  98  seq.)  defend  it  That  Books  VII.  and  VIII.  should  follow 
immediately  after  III.  is  extremely  probable,  was  long  ago  affirmed,  among  others,  by 
Nicolas  d'Oresme  (died  in  1382)  and  by  Conring  (who  edited  the  Politics  in  1666)  to  be 
the  order  intended  by  Aristotle.  In  B.  I.  Aristotle  treats  of  the  household,  omitting, 
however,  to  give  rules  for  the  moral  education  and  training  of  children,  since  these 
depend  on  the  ends  pursued  by  the  state.  In  B.  II.  he  criticises  various  philosophical 
ideals  and  existing  forms  of  the  state.  In  B.  IIL  he  discusses  the  conception  of  the 
state,  and  distinguishes,  as  the  different  possible  forms  of  government,  monarchy  and 

^  WItb  the  poMlble  ezoeptlon  of  ofaa.  11, 12, 16. 

t  In  the  aeooDd  half  the  order  haa  been  eon>iderftbl7  dlstnrbed.  The  eeotion,  e.  10,  p.  1184a,  28-1 18i a, 
U^  mnat  be  mfaplaeed ;  Hildenbrond  eoii^cctareB  that  it  belonxa  at  the  end  of  e.  8.  Thia  conjecture  ia 
eppoied  hj  the  expreaeion  «tpifr<u  wp&rtpov,  p.  1184  a,  24,  which  Implies  a  greater  acporatlon  from  c  8,  and 
bj  the  general  plan  evidently  adopted  by  Aristotle  in  the  whole  work,  in  accordance  with  which  the  special 
and  partlealarly  the  political  bearings  of  each  topic  are  not  considered  until  each  topic  has  been  treated  of 
la  general  teniia ;  according  to  this  method  the  passage  in  question  should  not  come  before  c  9,  and*perhapa 
aot  before  e.  10.  C 15  must  follow  immediately  after  c.  12,  and  hence  Zeller  would  place  this  chapter,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  sentence,  between  cc  12  and  18;  but  since  o.  18  in  respect  of  subject-matter  (not 
fcrmolly.  Indeed ;  perhaps  some  words  have  fkllen  awny  from  the  beginning)  Joins  on  to  c.  10  (Spengel 
aaaerta  this  eonjectnrally ;  Hermann  Adolph  Fechner,  Hampke,  and  others  are  more  positive),  the  correct 
srder  la  rather  to  be  restored  by  placing  ea  11  and  It  after  18  and  14.  As  the  correct  order,  therefore,  we 
would  propose  the  following :  ec  fi,  9, 10,  exeepting  the  section  above  indicated,  18, 14,  then  that  section 
from  CL  10,  and  finally  11, 12, 15.  The  defective  arrangement  may  have  arisen  from  the  misplacement  of  a 
fcw  leaves  In  an  original  codex.  Originally,  a  leaf  numbered,  «.  ff«,  a«  contained  say  c.  8  po§t  mnl.  to  c.  10, 
p.  1184  0,  28,  leaf  a  +/.,  e.  10, 1186a,  15  to  c  10,^.,  p.  1180a,  0.  leaf  a  -i-  7/.,  c  13  and  14,  p.  1187a,  4  to 
1188  a,  a,  leaf  a  -►  ///.,  tbo  pasaoffe  now  standing  in  c  10,  p.  1184  a,  28  to  1186  a,  l^  leaf  a  -i-  /F.,  cc  11  and 
12,  p.  1186  a,  10  to  1187  a,  4,  and,  finally,  leaf  a  +  F,  the  eonelnslon  of  the  whole  book,  c.  16,  p.  1188  a,  4  to 
lU8h,  14.  The  leavea  then  fell  into  the  false  order:  a,a  ■¥  ///.  a  -¥ I.^  a  +  IV.,  a  +  JI.,  a  ^  V.  The 
anthor  of  the  Magna  Moralia  seems  to  have  found  this  arrangement  alrrady  existing.  Perhaps  at  the 
plate  where  this  eonfiislon  arose,  two  books  of  the  l^td.  Xtkict  were  Inserted  Into  the  JVVo.  Sih.  A  dllRpr 
«et  erder  is  proposed  by  Trandelenbnrg,  MUt  BsUr.  ntr  PhUos^  111.  pp.  418-426. 


mnanipy.  H«»  then  treats  (III  14-17)  of  the  fifst  of  tbe  ahofve  fama,  whiok  undar 
qectain  oonclittons  is  reckoned  by  him  as  the  heat  poaaiUe,  ami  (HI.  18,  and  its  oo«- 
tionation:  YIl.  and  YUL)  of  the  good  state,  which  is  favoied  in  xeapeat  of  tta  extonial 
mnditions,  and  is  hasctd  on  the  supremacy  of  the  bieat  man,  i.  a^  Qitix«iis  vho  ace  ¥irtoQiial|( 
^ucated.  In  Books  lY.  and  Y.  foUows  the  inquirj  Qonjserning  the  other  fiocma  of  Hkm 
state  besides  monacchy  and  aristocracy,  B.  Y.  being  e8|)ocial|y  oocitpied  v\ti^  the  itnresti- 
gallon  of  the  causes  of  the  pceservation  and  deatructkm  of  gOTenspents;  K  T.  thus 
ooptains  what,  according  to  )Y.  2,  was  to  folk>w  after  the  characterization  and  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  genesis  of  the  diffiereiit  forms  of  the  state,  vis. :  the  adenoe  of  Political  ypaoJogy 
and  Therapeutics.  In  9.  YI.  AristoUe  treats  supplementarUy  of  the  partioaiar  knda  of 
democracy  and  oligarchy  and  o>f  the  different  offioes  (n  the  state,  the  dtacusaioB  having 
lieen  very  likely^  originally  extended  to  other  topics,  including,  in  parlicuUuB,  the  aubjaot 
of  lawai  At  least  the  aecond  Book  of  the  Economies  is  spurious.  The  woXiruai,  a  descri^ 
tion  ojf  the  constitution  of  some  16$  states,  is  lost  The  PMic  (ir^  Koofrut^)  is  incoaa- 
piete  in  its  present  form.  The  BhetoriCt  in  three  books,  has  been  preaarved.  The  Jttdtac 
ad  Alex,  is  spurious  (according  to  Speugel — who  edited  it  in  isii— "Yidnriqs,  Buhk,  and 
<](ther8,  who  found  their  rejection  of  it  on  QuintiL,  III.  4,  9). 

The  chronological  order  in  which  the.  works  of  rigkily  philoaophical  fonn  mre  writtsn 
can  be  for  the  most  part,  though  not  in  all  instances,  determined  with  certainty ;  the 
interest  belonging  to  the  investigation  of  this  sulyect  is  rather  one  of  method  than  of 
development,  since  Aristotle  seems  to  have  composed  these  works  (except,  perhaps,  those 
on  logic)  during  his  second  residence  at  Athens,  hence  at  a  time  when  his  philosophical 
development  was  already  substantially  qpmpl^te.  Frequently  one  work  is  cited  in  another. 
But  these  citations  are  in  so  many  eaaes  reciprocal,  that  it  is  scaroely  posaible  to  infer  any 
thing  from  them  as  to  the  historit^  sequence  of  the.  works ;  such  inferences  can  be  drawn 
lirlth  periect  certainty  only  when  a  work  is  announced  as  yet  to  be  written.  The  logical 
writings  were  probably  composed  the  earliest  (in  AnaL  FoeL,  IL  IS,  anticipatory  teforenoe 
ia  made  to  the  Ph^ftitSB:  fii^Aav  6e  ^avtpu^  h  roi^  wofld^ov  vept  «M^orac  <SeJ  XbxB^viu  irepl 
(Artiv),  and  in  the  following  order:  OategorieB,  Tbpion,  Anaijftieaf  and  still  later  the  Ba 
Mkrpr6Ly  in  which  work  the  previous  existence  not  only  of  the  Anaiytkoj  but  also  of  the 
Psychology^  is  affirmed  by  implication.  Whether  the  dkioal  works  {EXk,  Kic  and  P^tiL) 
mute  written  before  (Rose)  or  after  (Zeller)  the  physical  and  p^chological,  is  question- 
able, though  the  former  alternative  is  by  far  the  more  probable ;  BXk,  Nic^  LI 3, 1102  s,  26, 
presupposes  only  popular  expositions  of  psychological  problems  (in  the  early  dialogical 
'irorks)  and  not  the  three  books  itepl  fvxvi,  and  YI.  4,  tai^,  points  only  to  works  of  tka 
same  character  on  (he  difference  between  irm^ffic  and  npa^t^\  YI.  13,  1144  a,  9,  on  the 
oontrary,  appears  to  imply  the  prevk>us  existence  of  the  Dt  Anima]  but  this  book  was 
also  apparently  not  written  by  Aristotle,  but  by  £udemus.  Aristotle  could  compose  hia 
ethical  works  before  his  psycliological  works,  because  (according  to  JS^  K^  L  13),  tfaougk 
Buipnriov  Tu  voktTuuii  irepl  Vpi';t#ci  yet  thia  ia  necessary  only  ef  *  baw  htavuc  ^X^  ^P^  tA 
^ifroiffievd,  and  ethics  (Sih.  N:,  II.  2)  is  not  a  purely  scientific  but  a  practical  doctrine.  Tha 
SOiics  and  PoUtiea  were  followed  by  the  Poetic  (to  which  anticipatory  reference  is  ma'^e; 
PoL,  YIIL  7),  and  the  Khelaric  (which  appears  to  be  referred  to^  by  antksipation,  in  jSUL,  IL 
1,  p.  1108  b,  6);  according  to  5»st,  L  11,  p.  1312a,  1 ;  DL  2,  p.  1404  b,  %,  the  Poetk  pre- 
oaded  the  Bhetoric,  That  the  Rkd.  was  composed  immediately  after  the  logical  works 
(Rose)  is  scarcely  to  be  credited ;  it  must  have  been  preceded  not  only  by  the  logical  b«t 
also  by  the  ethico-political  work^,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Aristotelian  diota,  i^Mt,  I.  % 
1366 a,  25,  and  4,  1359. b^  9:  r»i> M^W*^  <mo»  iwiyo^. u n|c  dcoAMOM^  ehw  aal t^  avpl 
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fi  ^  lej^offtankif  1^  6tmu&if  hm  irpfoatryopitfmv  itokavdifPi  ud  i}  fiifropud^  tfi^yaam  bcttr^ 
i»a%vrHb^  hnmiffigfC  mL  r^  mpX  rd  ^  ina^niafr.  The  worki  relating  to  physicd  were  oMi- 
|wod  in  the  FoUowiDg  order :  AuaOL  ^lAyeioae,  Ih  OnIo^  Die  Gemr.  9t  Oorr,^  Meitorvioffim; 
tfnai  followed  the  works  relating  to  organic  tiattire  aad  pafcJUeul  UfB,  That  the  Maaph/fB^ 
m  of  laAer  date  than  the  Physict  (whidi  Rose  iwoorteetly  ptauoee  after  the  farmer)  fbllowB 
ulth  eertaiBtf  ftt>ni  Phy9^  L  9,  p.  192  a,  8S:  rt^c  ffp^hifc  fcAeeo^foc  ip^y  iroTi  dcoptoa/,  tore  eif 
fanvv  rdv  niipdv  ^nMr/cvtb;  In  it  the  AMil;gti6»,Stkie&^  and  Fh/ifBU»  are  dted.  Aobording  tO 
the  8tmto»en«  of  Aedepius  {SOuA,  M  ArUi.,  p.  519  b,  33),  the  ilktapA.  was  not  fint  edited 
hnaedlHilely  after  the  death  of  Aristotle  by  Eod^mus,  to  whoin  Aristotle  ia  aaid  to  have 
lent  it|  but  rtftf  mnch  later,  tnm.  an  htiperfbct  oo{^,  which  was  oomplbted  hj  additions  fron 
other  Aristotelian  works.  From  this  review  it  results  ihduedvelf  that  Aristotle  advanoed 
in  s  strictly  methodical  manner  in  the  composition  of  his  works  from  the  ^pittpov  irpdc  ^/idj: 
b  the  *p&TVpc»  ^ifaeiy  in  aocordanoe  with  the  didactic  requirement,  to  which,  with  special 
refenfiBoe  to  Ibgio  (analytics)  and  mettfphysica  (first  philosophy)^  he  gives  expression  ia 
Jfel^  lY.  3,  p.  1006  b,  4,  namely,  that  one  must  be  fktniliar  with  the  former  before  *'hea^* 
ng"  the  latter. 

Aecofdmg  to  Strabo'(Xin.  1,  54)  and  Plutarch  (f81  SiUL^  ch.  26)  a  strange  fortunb 
beftn  the  works  of  Aristotlb  in  the  two  oenturies  fbllowing  the  death  of  Theophrastus. 
The  whole  of  the  extensive  Hbmry  of  Aristotle,  including  his  own  works,  came  first  Into 
die  poeeession  of  Theophmstna,  who  left  them  to  his  pupil,  Neleus  of  Bkepsis  in  Troas; 
after  hts  death  they  paased  into  the  hands  of  Ins  relatives  in  Troa8»  who,  fearing  lest  the 
piinoes  of  Pergaznns  might  seek  to  take  them  away  for  their  own  library,  concealed  tfaeu 
in  a  eellai'  or  pit  (diopuf),  where  they  suffered  considerable  it^ury  from  dampness.  Accord- 
ing to  Athenaeusi  Disipnoi.^  I.  3,  this  aame  libmry  had  been  acquired  by  purchase  for  the 
Aletsndrian  Library  in  the  time  df  Ptolemaens  Philadelphus ;  btit  this,  at  least,  can  not  be 
true  of  the  original  M8S.  of  Arist  and  Theophmstus.  These  maoueeripts  were  finally 
diaoovered  (about  100  n.  c.)  by  Apellicon  of  Teos,  a  wealthy  bibliophile,  who  bought  them 
and  carried  them  to  Athens ;  he  sought  as  well  as  possible  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  and  gave 
the  vrorka  to  the  publki.  Boon  afterward,  at  the  takhig  of  Athens  by  the  Romans  (86  B.  o.\ 
the  manuscripts  fbll  into  the  hands  bf  Sulla.  A  grammarian  named  Tyrannion,  fMa  f\ 
Amiaoe  in  Pontus  (on  hhn  see  Planer,  i>e  I^ammiume  grammatieo^  Berlin,  1862),  made  nes 
of  ttieoif  and  from  him  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  the  Peritxitetic,  received  copies,  on  the  basis 
ef  whkh  he  (about  YO  &  c.)  set  on  foot  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  diew 
up  A  oitalogTie  of  them.  Strabo  brings  the  narrative,  at  least  in  the  text  of  the  (ho§raphim 
as  we  now  possess  it,  only  down  to  Tyrannion ;  what  relates  to  Andronicus  is  fbund  in 
Ftnttveh.  Strabo  and  Phitarch  assume  that  in  the  period  preceding  their  discovery  by 
ApeDioDB,  the  principal  works  of  Arlstbtle  were  inaccessible  to  students;  or;  in  other 
wvrds,  that  they  existed  only  In  the  original  manuscripts,  and  thus  tiiey  explain  the 
ileviation  of  the  later  Peripatetics  from  Aristotle  in  doctrine;  and  by  the  numerani 
hkHons  hi  the  badly  disfigured  manuscripts,  which  no  one  knew  ho^  to  fill  out  correctly, 
tbey  explain  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  text  of  Aristotle  i^later  thnes.  But  the 
wppoeitioa  that  all  the  philotophical  works  of  Aristotle  remained  cdncealed  ftimi  the 
public  after  the  death  of  Aristotle  Is  in  itself  scarcely  credible,  and  is  refhted  by  the  tracte 
(wfaldi  Brandis,  Spengel,  Stahr,  Zeller,  and  othetn  have^  Krith  more  or  less  of  soCcess, 
peiotad  oot)  of  an  aoquaiatance  with  some  of  the  mcust  important  of  the  strictly  phlhK 
SBphieal  works  of  Aristotle  in  the  third  and  ieoond  centuries  befdre  Christ  The  depe- 
tfthina  of  Strabo  and  Plutarch  reflpectfaig  the  ibrtmie  of  the  mannscriptB  are,  however, 
«r  iBMfilesiionable  authority,  and  ii  is  quite  possible  that  not  only  some  rough  dnmghti 
iMde  by  Arifttftle,  trhidt  were  not  teteaded  tor  pabUoatioii,  but  riao  tone  of  th»  lAI|k 
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workSf  in  particular  the  Metaphyska,  and  perhaps  aiso  the  JMitica  were  first  made  publle 
after  thei^  di8cover7  bj  Apellioon.  (This  is  asserted  in  reference  to  the  Pgyeholoffy  by  E. 
Essen,  in  his  Der  Ktiler  zu  Skepais^  Stargard,  1866;  the  supposition  is  possible,  that  in  the 
twofold  recension  in  which  parts  of  the  second  Book  of  the  Psychology  have  oome  dowA 
to  us,  and  in  which  perhaps  the  entire  work  at  one  time  existed,  we  possess,  on  the  oim 
hand,  the  form  which  the  work  received  from  Alexandrian  tradition,  and,  on  the  other,  tb« 
form  in  which  it  appeared  after  its  revision  by  Andronicus ;  still,  it  appears  more  probable 
that  the  one  form  is  the  Aristotelian,  and  that  the  other  is  the  paraplirase  of  some  Aris- 
totelian.) The  theory  that  several  of  the  chief  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  were 
unknown  in  the  time  from  Theophrastus  and  Nelens  to  Apellicon  and  Andronicus,  receives 
a  certain  confirmation  from  the  list  of  Aristotle's  works  in  Diog.  L.,  V.  22-27,  in  case  this 
list  was  (as  Nietzsche  argues)  not  derived  from  the  work  of  Androuicus  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  but,  through  the  works  of  Demetrius  Magnes,  and  Diodes,  from  the  work  of 
Hermippus  the  Callimachean  (at  least,  for  the  most  part,  and  aside  from  certain  additions 
taken  from  authorities  belonging  to  the  time  after  Andronicus). 

The  edition  set  on  foot  by  Andronicus  gave  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  The  Peripatetics  of  the  following  period  distinguished  themselves  particularly 
as  paraphrasts  and  commentators,  as  did  also  several  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  such  as 
Themistius,  Simplicius,  and  Philoponus.  From  the  Greeks  the  writings  of  Aristotle  passed 
(with  the  exception  of  the  dialogical  works,  which  were  suffered  to  perish)  into  the  hands 
of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians  (see  below,  §§  95  and  96).  In  the  Christian  schools  some  of 
the  logical  works  of  Aristotle  and  various  expositions  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic  by  Boethius 
and  others,  wore  employed  as  text-books;  St  Augustine's  recommendatien  of  dialectic 
served  as  an  author^y  for  their  use.  The  principal  works  of  Aristotle  on  log^c  were, 
however,  not  known  even  to  the  Scholastics  until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  then  only  in  Latin  translations.  In  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  and  in  the  course 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  physical,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  writings  of  Aristotle 
became  also  known  in  the  Western  world,  at  first  (until  near  the  year  1226)  only  through 
the  agency  of  the  Arabs,  but  afterward  by  means  of  direct  translations  from  the  Greek 
(see  below,  §  98) ;  some  works,  in  particular,  the  PoUtics^  in  place  of  which  tlie  Arabians 
knew  only  of  spurious  works  on  the  same  subject^  Jiwcame  known  only  through  the  latter 
channst^  9^  translations  from  the  Arabian  are  distorted  to  the  extent  of  being  com- 
pletely unintelligible ;  the  direct  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  espedally  the  translation 
of  all  or,  at  least,  of  very  many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  was  made  in  about  1260- 
12*70  by  Wilhelm  von  Moerbecke,  by  request  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  executed  with  sudi 
literal  fidelity,  as  in  many  instances  to  enable  us  to  infer  from  tbeir  form  what  was  the 
reading  of  Ck>dices  on  which  they  are  based,  but  they  are  done  without  taste  and  not 
onfrequently  express  no  meaning.  The  reading  of  the  physical  writings  of  Aristotle  was 
forbidden  in  1209  by  a  Provincial  Council  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world  and  some  other  doctrines  which  they  contained,  but  which,  in  fact, 
we.re  Inisconceived  and  misrepresented;  the  reading  of  the  physical  and  metaphysicBl 
writings  was  prohibited  in  1215,  by  Robert  of  Cour^on,  the  papal  legate,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  sanctioning  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Paris.  This  prohibition,  which  was 
renewed  in  a  limited  form  in  April,  1231,  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  remained  formally  in  force 
until  the  year  1237  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Roger  Bacon,  as  dted  by  Emile  Charles, 
Boger  Bacon^  Paris,  1861,  pp.  314  and  412).  But  soon  afterward,  the  judgment  of  the 
church  concerning  the  works  of  Aristotle  became  more  favorable.  The  Scholastics  trout 
this  time  on,  depended,  in  philosophical  respects,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
although  not  abstaining  from  modifying  in  a  measure  some  of  his  doctrUies.    In  par- 
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ticukr,  the  phfloBophj  of  Thomas  Aqainas,  which  became  the  preyalent  pliilosophj  among 
the  teachers  of  the  church,  was  Aristotelianism,  and  even  other  Scholastic  systems,  as 
those  of  Scotus  and  Occam,  which  were  opposed  to  the  system  of  St.  Thomas,  remained 
subetantially  true  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle.  In  1254  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  were  included  among  the  topics  to  be  taught  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Paris- 
The  E0nc9  and  PoUiics  of  Aristotle  were  Ukewise  held  in  high  estimation,  although  the 
Polities  at  least  was  studied  with  less  zeal  At  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  the 
J^]^eenth  century  the  renewal  of  Platonism  detracted  somewhat  from  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  Aristotle.  Still  the  study  of  Aristotle  received  an  essential  impulse  from  the 
extending  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  New  translations  of  his  works,  more  cor- 
rect, more  intelligible,  and  expressed  in  purer  Latin,  supplanted  the  old  ones,  and  soon 
numerous  Latin  and  Greek  editions  of  his  works  were  published.  At  the  Protestant 
onhreraities  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  zealously  studied,  owing  especially  to  the  influ- 
enoe  of  Melanchthon.  In  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  all  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
frequently  edited,  translated,  and  commentated ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  considerably 
fewer,  and  during  the  g^reater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  few  exceptions,  almost 
none.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  interest  in  these  works  was 
awakened,  an  Interest  which  still  continues  and  seems  even  to  be  constantly  increasingi 
and  which  manifests  itself  in  numerous  (above-cited)  literary  works. 

§  47.  The  diyisionB  of  philosophy,  according  to  Aristotle,  are  theo- 
retical, practical,  and  poetic.  Theoretical  philosophy  is  the  scientiiic 
cognition  of  the  existent,  the  end  of  the  cognition  being  fonnd  in  it- 
self. Practical  philosophy  is  that  form  of  knowledge  which  relates  to 
action  or  conduct,  and  which  prescribes  rules  for  the  latter.  Poetic 
philosophy  is  a  form  of  knowledge  having  reference  to  the  shaping 
of  material,  or  to  the  technically  correct  and  artistic  creation  of 
works  of  art.  Theoretical  philosophy,  again,  is  subdivided  into 
mathematics,  physics,  and  *^ first  philosophy"  (ontology  or  meta- 
physics). 

The  analytical  and  dialectical  investigations  (in  the  '^  Oi^anon  ") 
^    were  apparently  intended  as  a  methodological  propedeutic  to  phi- 
losophy, and  not  as  a  body  of  properly  philosophical  doctrine.     Aris- 
totle's conduct  of  them  is,  howeyer,  none  the  less  for  this  reason 
strictly  scientific. 

The  various  species  of  mental  representations  and  of  ^'  dicta"  (or 
parts  of  speech)  correspond,  according  to  Aristotle,  with  definite 
forms  of  that  which  exists.  The  most  universal  forms  of  existence 
are  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  position,  pos- 
session, action,  passion.  The  forms  of  representations,  and  so  of 
possible  afiSirmations  or  ''dicta  respecting  the  existent,"  which  are 
conditioned  by  these  forms  of  the  representable,  are  termed  by  Aris- 
totle categories.    The  concept  should  represent  the  real  essence  of 
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the  objects  indttded  rnider  it.  Truth  in  a  \^<^  jtMlgmmt  k  tim 
correspondence  of  the  combination  of  mental  repreeentationd  with  a 
combination  of  tidngs,  or  (in  tlie  cade  of  the  negative  judgment)  the 
correApondenoe  of  a  geparation  of  representatione  in  the  mind  with  a 
separation  of  tidngs;  Iblsity  in  judgments  is  tlie  variation  of  the  ideal 
combination  or  separulion  from  the  real  relation  of  the  things  to 
which  the  judgments  relate.  Inference,  or  the  derivation  of  one  judg- 
ment from  others^  has  two  fonUB,  the  syllogism,  whioh  descends  from 
the  universal  to  the  particular,  and  induction,  which  rises  to  the 
universal  from  a  comparison  of  the  single  and  particular.  A  seieii>> 
tific  inference  or  a  proof  is  an  inference  from  true  and  certain 
principles ;  a  dialectical  inference  is  a  tentative  inference  from  what 
appears  true  or  even  from  mere  (uncertain)  indications ;  a  sophistieal 
inference  is  a'  paralogism  or  fallacy,  depending  on  fklse  pr^nised  ot 
deceptive  combination.  Tlie  principle  of  contradiction  and  excluded 
middle  is  with  Aristotle  an  ultimate  metaphysical  and  logical  prin- 
ciple, on  which  the  possibility  of  demonstration  and  of  all  certain 
knowledge  depends.  Principles  are  known  immediately  by  the  rea> 
son.  The  prior  and  more  knowable  for  us  is  the  sensible,  or  that 
which  in  the  order  of  conceptions  is  less  general  and  hence  less 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  sensuous  perception ;  but  the  really  pri<»* 
and  more  knowable  are  the  principles,  or  at  least  those  eonceptiaas 
which  are  least  removed  in  point  of  generality  from  principles* 

Of  th«  More  ftaodeni  w«rki  ott  ihtt  whoU  Syfttem  of  Aristotle  nwy  b«  tiftiii«d :  Frvkt  Siete,  DU  MCtJto 
pkU  dM  Atia/tottim  (VoL  L,  Loglo  and  Metaphysles ;  VoL  IL,  The  Speoka  SoieneM),  BerlU.  18tt-4ll ;  Chr. 
Ang.  BrandlA,  ArUtottUt^  teins  okademUeKtn  Zeitgenouen  ftnd  nad^den  Ifack/blffer^  Berlin,  lfiS8-5T,  «r 
ad  dlv.  of  the  2d  i»art  of  bis  Uandbuch  der  Gexh.  der  Grech,-R&nu  PkUo^  sod  C'ebeniekt  M«f*  Am 
Ari&t.  I4krg9biknd4^  1st  diT.  oT  the  Sd  psrt,  BM>lin,  1860;  fid.  Zelier,  ArUioMm  mlUi  44s  eOmi  Pwri- 
pamUcer,  TfiblngeD,  1861,  2d  dlr.  of  the  2d  psrt  of  the  2d  od.  of  his  **  PhUon,  der  OrieeKmT  Ch.  Thnroc 
(JRiK/tf  9ur  AriOoU^  Psris,  1666)  tresis  of  th«  Polities,  Dtslectlc  Sttd  Itlietoritf  of  Aristotle.  iX  F.  Iteimtor. 
Jr.  a-t-a  m  d4m$  dd0tri»m^  ifme  cd«ha&>U,  F»uir§  moriU  t  Psris.  1864  Octe  CMtNurl*s  /Hs  h  i  ttflwji' 
dtraUcUxm.  Philotophie  4fi  ihrm-  Bedeutunff /Br  da*  ph\tu9.  PrinHp  (Heidelberg,  1868)  traiU  ptia- 
dpftUy  of  ristonlstt  snd  Aristotellftnism.  snd  in  psitleolsr  of  tlie  theory  of  idess  sad  the  tiMirf  of  lte»wi- 
edge.    [Thomas  Taylor,  DUs,  on,  OU  PMlot.  pf  Ari§Ml6,  London,  181&->  TV.] 

Of  special  works  relating  to  the  Aristotelian  Logic  may  be  named :  F.  J.  C.  l^ndce,  /)«  AriM.  Ms  arffm- 
mmUandi  modU,  f%ii  reestfimi  a  p^ifeeia  tylogUmi  fatma^  kostoek,  tfiii;  Car.  WslniMHs,  Ds  ^nihm 
«lr«M  Prttio  LOQietu  AHtMdtetM,  ib,^  182ft;  Ad.  Trendelenbtirg»  Z^  ArUt  eate^orHti  prolutto  acadmiica, 
Berlin,  1838,  OemAichts  dtr  KaUgorlmUhtt,  ib.,  1846,  pp.  1-1M.  209-217,  Slstnenta  legic«»  ArittaUUas. 
4b.,  1886,  6th  ed,  1866,  JtHiuitnmaHi  Mr  AHtt.  LogHt,  Berlin,  1842,  2d  ed ,  I86t  (cH  on  thew  wuHm  Ifex 
Schmidt  and  O.  H.  HeldtftMnn,  In  the  Z^Uachr./,  d.  OynmaHaheet&t^  V.  VI.  VIL  1861-*»);  PhiLOnm- 
poseh,  Vebtr  dU  Logik  vnd  die  log49ehtn  Sekrifl€n  dm  ArUicUl^  Leipsle,  M80 ;  Herm.  Bassow,  AM»- 
isfsMt  d6  fktMonb  d^fiiUHmu  dodbHt^  Berlin,  1848;  H.  Bettner^  IH  lo(f4m  AtmotMtas  tpUkJMmt 
prineip4a,  Halle,  1848;  Car.  Kahn«  J>€  ncHonig  d^/tnM<m€  fuaUm  AHti.  eoruMusHi,  Halle,  1844;  A. 
Vera,  PlaUmU^  AfitMslit  et  Begiiii  ds  ¥nsdio  Urmino  doetHna^  Paris,  1845 ;  A.  L.  Qastintan,  Ih  mttkado 
pkUot,  itrisA,  Gfotttngeik,  1845;  C.  L.  W.  Htf der,  SiHtittke  PorwMunf  umd  T9rghUkwk9  Hsr  JnFU- 
toMisehsn  wid  HsffeTaeUn  IHaUkUk  (1  Bd.,  1  Ahtk. :  dis  MiikodoUfU  dmr  AHtL  PMIm.  mM  4<r 
AfiA«rwi  JS^ttm4\  XrlUffen,  1M5;  d.  Ph.  Cbr.  )Ut6er,  Ih  U»g4M  Pnuu  ApomtU  idgim  Aumtulmt 


(/Vfl^.X  SriMigm,  1647 ;  Carl  PnoU,  U^bef  die  JBMntcMttmgdm^  ArUMOttekm  Loglk  am 
tf«r  PtatonUdk4Ji  PMUmphU,  in  the  AbK  cUr  Bair,  Akad.  der  Win,,  hiaL-pKH,  CIoms,  ToI.  XIU  P«rt 
In.  pp.  1S9-811,  Mttnicb,  1808  (oC  th«  sectiODs  on  the  aftma  topic  in  Pnntrs  Otsek,  der  Loffit);  fi.  fionltz, 
fiW«^  dU  KaUQorim  dea  ArUMtUi,  in  t)i«  SttMi^ffidertchU  dtr  Wimut  AktuL  det  Win.,  hisL-philoL 
CL,  VoL  X.,  1S58,  ppi  60:-e46;  A.  F.  C.  Keraten,  ^o  j«r»  Kaniiiu  ArUA.  cattgoria9  rtjtcerU  (Progr.  oT 
*e  EMAnma,  at  CoioKiH*),  Berlin,  )686;  £.  Esmh,  2>I«  Definition  nmK  ArUMeln  {(r.Pr.),  Stot^ord, 
ISH;  J.  Hermann,  ^tas  ArlsL  d*  vltimia  eognotctndi  princtpita  doeuerit,  Berlin,  1864;  AriaMU  on, 
FaUaelM,  or  U^  SophiaUe  Elenehi,  with  a  trfmttlaUon  and  notea,  by  Edward  Pogte,  London,  1866;  [77U 
loffic  of  Stioiust,  a  trawti  <f  0U  LaUr  Analf^tai  of  AristotU,  toUK  an  JtUrod.  and  Notn,  by  this  same, 
iMMdoa.— TV]:  With.  Sehnppe,  Die  Ari9L  Kat^forisn  (in  the  *' iVo^r.*'  of  the  Glelwits  Oymn.  on  the 
MCMiott  of  tho  eelebretion  uf  the  foanding  of  the  instltntlon,  Apill  29, 1S66),  Oleiwitx,  1866;  A.  Wentcke^ 
Me  Katotforion  dn  OrtketU  im  AndUum  an  Ariot,  orlehOort  wnd  beffrUndot  iG.'Pr.\  Gnlm,  1868; 
FHedr.  Zelle,  Dor  Untoroehiod  in  dor  Atifaoounff  der  Loffik  bei  Ariok  nnd  bei  Kani,  Berlin,  1870;  Fried 
r«fd.  Kampe,  Dio^irhennlMm^eorlo  deo  Ariot,,  Leipsic,  18T0. 

Of  the  Arittotdum  t^ncepUcn  of  philosophy  we  have  treated  above  (p.  3  seq.).  We 
flttd  a  division  of  tlie  system  of  philosophy,  not  very  different  from  that  adopted  by  Plato 
in  the  TSopiea  (1. 14,  p.  106  b,  19) :  ''  Philosophical  problems  and  theorems  are  either  ethical^ 
physical,  or  logical  (ijBtM.oi^  fffemaiy  or  Ao^c/coi),"  w^ere  by  ^*  logical "  theorems  are  to  be 
ttoderstood  such  as  hare  a  universal  reference,  or  in  which  the  specifically  physical  or 
siiiical  character  is  led  out  of  cousideration ;  thoorcms,  iu  other  words^  which  belong  to 
metaphysics  (or  ontology).  But  this  division  is  given  here  by  Aristotle  only  as  a  pro- 
monal  sketch  {(u^  tIk^  rcepi/ufieiv).  Where  Aristotle  expresses  his  opinion  more 
exactly,  he  divides  philosophy  (in  the  sense  of  scientific  knowledge  in  greneral)  in  the 
Buumer  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  Jittaph^  VI.  1 :  iraaa  dtdvota  ij 
npatcrtK^  ^  iroiifrtK^  i^  i^tupr^ua^,  Meiaph.^  XI.  7 :  <JiyXov  roivw,  on  rpia  yivrf  rCxv  i^e«- 
p^ucbv  kari  -  ^writcrj,  fta^tjfMTtidj^  ^eoAJoyudj  (the  latter  identical  with  irp6rff  ^cAo^o^a^  which 
with  Aristotle  culminates  in  theology).  To  each  of  the  difierent  branches  of  philosoj^ 
Aristotle  assigns  a  definite  rank,  the  first  place  being  given  to  the  theoretical  scienoest 
Of  these  latter,  again^  he  pronounces  "theology"  (&eo?joyiK^)  to  be  the  highest^  because  it 
^  the  highest  of  objects — following  the  principle,  tliat  the  value  of  each  science  is  in 
Mieordance  with  the  value  of  its  peculiar  object:  Ptkriuiv  6i  itai  x^^fi^^  iKatmf  Xtytrat 
«>rd  rb  oUeiov  kirumfr6p  (MetapK^  XI.  7).  Aristotelians  divided  practical  philosophy  into 
KUui«  (in  the  narrower  sense),  OSccnomics,  and  Politics  (Eth.  Eu4em.^  I.  6:  iroktrueli^ 
tiKovofUK^  Kol  ^p6vtftMf\  and  in  like  manner  Aristotle  (Eth.  Nic.,  YI.  9)  co-ordinates  oieovoftia 
and  nohreU.  with  ^p6vij0tc  (moral  insight,  on  which  morality  in  tlie  individual  is  hekl 
to  depend).  But  where  he  defines  himself  more  exactly,  Aristotle  describes  (Economics, 
^Rether  with  Rhetoric  and  Generalship,  as  sciences  auxiliary  to  Polities.  By  Politics,  in 
^  broader  sense  of  the  term,  Aristotle  understands  the  whole  of  the  ethical  scienoea, 
•noBg  which  Kthids  end  the  Doctrine  of  the  State  (Politics  in  the  narrower  sense)  are 
i>Mdttded  {Efft,  N.,  I.  1 ;  X.  10 ;  Bhet,  I.  2).  Poetic  philosophy  in  itH  general  conception  is 
equivalent  with  Aristotle  to  technology  in  general,  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  of  shapes  or  images 
)B any  naterial ;  bat  the  special  doctrine  of  the  "imitative"  arts,  regarded  in  its  philo- 
^phieal  bearings,  is  tbe  same  with  ouf  modem  "Esthetics,"  of  which  only  the  theory  of 
Teetry  (Poetics)  was  actually  worked  out  by  Aristotle.  As  Logic  in  the  ibodem  8ense«  or  the 
Aristotelian  Analytics,  halt  no  place  in  this  division,  Aristotle  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
I'fded  it  only  as  a  propeedmitie  doctrine.  With  this  agrees  his  above-cited  declaration  (ifet, 
^^*  9)  of  the  necessity  of  behig  aoqnainted  with  it  before  studying  metaphysics,  a  dedara- 
^  whiA  indeed  plaoes  k>gic  in  a  propndentic  rektbn  only  to  metaphysics  (and  in  so  far 
^•▼Ofs  the  nipp06itii<ni  that  Aristotle  included  it  in  irp^nj  ftXom^,  as  a  formal  introdue- 
^  16  th«  sam^X  but  which  implies,  nevertheless,  a  like  propaddeutic  relatwn  to  ethics  and 
is  80  fiyr  at  th*  lofiaal  metliod,  with  which  tiie  stadent  of  philosophy  mnst  b# 
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previously  familiar,  is  not  only  the  method  of  metaphysics,  but  also  of  every  philosophical 
discipline,  including,  thereforCf  ethics  and  physics.  (This  method  is,  of  course,  also  the 
method  of  logic  itself;  on  the  circle  thus  resulting  and  its  solution,  cf.  my  System  of 

Log^  §4.) 

The  Analytica  of  Aristotle  (together  with  the  otlicr  works  accompanying  it)  contain  an 
exposition  of  the  forms  of  inference  and  of  cognitive  thought  in  general,  thought  being 
resolved,  as  it  were,  into  content  and  form,  and  the  latter  being  made  the  special  subject 
of  consideration.     TruUi  in  knowledge  is  the  agreement  of  knowledge  with  realUy  {Categ.^ 
c.   12:    TO  yap  elvai  to  rrpdyfia   i^  fitj   aXfr&y^  6  X6yoc  t/  tl^evdi^  Xeyerai).     This  dictum  la 
thus  particularized,  in  Met^  IV.  7,  witli  reference  to  the  various  possible  cases:  "Affirming 
non-existence  of  the  existent,  or  existence  of  the  non-existent,  is  falsehood ;  but  affirming 
existence  of  tlie  existent,  and  non-existence  of  the  non-existent,  is  truth.*'    As  the  con- 
tent, so  also  the  forms  of  thought  arp  viewed  by  Aristotle  in  their  relation  to  reaUty.     The 
various  kinds  of  words  or  of  expressions,  considered  apart  from  all  grammatical  connection 
(ra  Kara  fiijdefuav  avfiirXoKr/v  ?x^/6fieva,  De  Cai^  c.  4),  represent  so  many  ways  of  making 
"affirmations  concerning  the  existent,"  or  so  many  categories  (y^  tuv  Ka-nfyopujv^  Kctnf' 
yopiai  Tov  bvTo^  or  tuv  ovruv\  and  denote,  accordingly,  eitlier  1)  substance  (ovaia  or  n  e<rr«), 
as  examples  of  which  Aristotle  mentions  man.  horse,  or  2)  quantity  (Troadv)^  e,  g.,  two  or 
three  yards  long,  or  3)  quality  (ro«<$v),  e.  ^.,  white,  grammatical,  or  4)  relation  (tt/kJc  ti\  e,  y., 
double,  half,  greater,  or  5)  place  (iroir),  e.  g.j  in  the  Lyceum,  in  the  market-place,  or  6)  time 
(ttot^),  e.  ^.,  yesterday,  last  year,  or  7)  position  (Keladai)^  e.  g^  h'es,  sits,  or  8)  possession 
{ex^iv\  «■  0-1  ^9  shod,  armed,  or  9)  action  (iroielv)^  e,  g.,  cuts,  burns,  or  10)  passion  {raoxetvjt 
e.  g.y  is  cut,  burnt.     The  correspondence  of  the  forms  of  speech  with  the  forms  of  being  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Aristotle  (Mstaph.^  V.  7 :  6ffa;fcjf  yap  Xiyerai^  roaavraxi^  rb  tivat 
ofjfuuvtt).     The  forms  of  representations  (or  categories)  and  the  parts  of  speech  being 
alike  conditioned  on  the  forms  of  existence,  the  former  correspond  with  the  latter.    Thus, 
in  particular  (according  to  Trendelenburg),  the  category  of  Substance  corresponds  with  the 
Substantive  (bvofm\   while  the  other  categories,  collectively,  correspond  with  the  p^fia,  in 
the  wider  sense  (of  Predicate)  in  which  Aristotle  employs  this  term ;  and,  more  particularly, 
the  categories  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation  with  the  Adjective  and  Numeral  and 
certain  Adverbs,  the  categories  of  place  and  time  with  the  Adverbs  (or  Adverbial  Expres- 
sions) of  place  and  time,  the  category  of  Position  with  the  Intransitive  Verb,  that  of  Pos- 
session with  the  Perf.  Pass.,  tliat  of  Action  with  the  Active  Verb,  and  that  of  Passion  with 
the  Pass.  Verb.    While,  however,  this  correspondence  exists  in  a  measure  de  fado^  it  is 
less  evident  that  it  was  expressly  indicated  by  Aristotle ;  least  of  all  is  it  certain  that  the 
Aristotelian  categories  arese  from  the  observation  of  the  different  parts  of  speech.    The 
theory  of  the  parts  of  speech  is  in  its  first  beginnings  with  Aristotle,  and  was  first  developed 
by  later  writers;  besides,  the  correspondence  in  question  is  not  in  all  respects  exact  (Zeller, 
Ph,  d,  Gr.j  IL  2,  2d  ed.,  p.  190  scq.).    Aristotle  seems  to  have  had  in  view  more  the  parts 
of  the  sentence  than  the  different  kinds  of  wordsj  or  rather  he  seems  not  yet  to  have  distin- 
guished l>etween  the  two.    (Cf.,  on  the  relation  of  the  forma  of  reality  to  the  forms  of 
representations  and  the  parts  of  speech,  in  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  categories,  Ueber- 
weg,  System  derLogik,  §  47, 2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1865,  p.  92.)    In  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  com- 
posed after  the  Zh  Cat.  (supposing  this  to  be  genuine)  and  the  Topica,  tlie  number  of 
categories  is  reduced  from  ten  to  eight,  KtiaBai  and  exetv  being  omitted,  probably  because 
Aristotle  found  that  both  might  be  subsumed  under  other  categories.    So  Anal  Post,  I.  22, 
p.  83  a,  21  and  b,  15  (in  whicli  latter  passage  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  full  enumera- 
tion was  intended),  Phys.  Y.  1  (where  likewise  completeness  is  necessarily  implied),  and 
Mal^  V.  7.    Prantl,  in  his  Otseh,  der  Logik  (L  p.  207),  gives  a  schematized  hannony  of  aU 
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the  passages  in  Aristotle  where  categories  are  mentioned.  Aocording  to  Prantl  (p.  209), 
the  essential  import  of  the  doctrine  of  categories  is  perceived,  when  we  regard  it,  not  as  a 
complete  enumeration  of  the  forms  of  existence  and  thought,  but  as  an  expression  of  the 
trath  that  substance  (owria)  appears,  determined  in  respect  of  space  and  time  (irov,  nori) 
and  quality  (iroc^),  in  the  world  of  things  numerable  and  measurable  (iroc6v)^  and  that 
within  the  sphere  of  manifold  existence  it  shows  itself  active  according  to  its  determinate 
dmracter  (noulv,  irdaxeiv^  vp6c  ri).  In  Anaiyt,  Pott^  I.  22,  all  the  other  categories  are 
contrasted  with  Substance,  as  accidents  (ovfiPePnK&ra),  In  Met.^  XIV.  2,  p.  1089  b,  23, 
tiirae  classes  are  distinguished :  rd  fiiv  yap  ovaitu,  r^  6i  v6dfiy  ra  6i  irpdg  rt,  substances, 
ftttrilmtes,  and  relations.  Ovmo,  as  a  category,  denotes  the  independent,  the  substantial. 
Bat  in  another  sense  it  signifies  the  essential;  this  latter  is  the  object  of  the  concept 
(Xdyoc).  The  concept  is  an  expression  of  the  essence  of  the  objects  which  it  denotes  (^yc^ 
nyr  ovaiof,  Cat,  1 ;  6  X6fyoc  r^  ovoiav  6ptta,  De  Part  Anim,^  IV.  5),  and  the  essence 
corresponds  to  the  concept  (i}  Kara  ?,6ycv  owria).  Tliat,  in  any  thinf^,  which  is  extraneous 
to  the  essence  {ovaia)  of  the  thing — ^which  exists,  so  to  speak,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
eflsence— is  accidental  (avfiPepj^Kdc).  Accidents  are  of  two  kinds,  some  being  necessarily 
OQfnnected  with  the  essential,  so  that  we  can  deduce  them  apodictically  from  the  latter, 
and  others  being  not  thus  deducible;  the  former  belong  to  the  object,  in  which  they 
inhere,  as  such,  or  to  the  conception  of  the  object  {avfiPe^fjKdc  lauff  avrd-^  thus  it  is  a 
necessary  accident  of  the  triangle  that  the  sum  of  all  iis  angles  should  be  equal  to  two 
right  angles);  the  latter  are  truly  accidental  (avfiSe^Kdc  in  the  ordinary  sense).  In  Defi- 
nition {optofJt6q)  we  cognize  the  essence  of  the  thing  defined  (AtmI.  Post,  II.  3).  Through 
the  combination  (ovfin^K^)  of  representations  determined  according  to  the  specified  cate- 
gories arise  the  Judgment  and  its  expression,  the  Proposition  (air6<^vtrtc\  which  latter 
may  be  either  an  affimuttion  (luiTd^aatq)  or  a  negaiion  (dir6<^ic).  Every  proposition  is 
necessarily  either  true  or  false ;  not  so  are  the  uncombined  elements  of  the  proposition 
{De  Cat,  c  4).  Hence  the  Principle  of  ChntradicHon  and  of  Excluded  Third  or  Middle^  in 
its  logical  form  (De  Cat.,  c.  10):  **  Of  the  affirmation  and  the  negation  of  the  same  thing, 
the  one  is  always  false,  the  other  true ;  "  Met,  IV.  7  :  '^  Between  the  two  terms  of  a  con- 
tradiction there  is  no  mean ;  it  is  necessary  either  to  afiSrm  or  to  deny  every  predicate  of 
OTery  subject."  The  metaphysical  or  ontological  form  of  the  principle  of  contradiction 
(i.  e.,  as  applied  to  Being  itself),  on  which  the  validity  of  the  logical  form  depends,  is  thus 
expressed  (ifcrtopA.,  IV.  3):  to  avrh  apa  imdpxeiv  re  koI  fiii  imapxeiv  adbvarov  r^)  avr^i 
cKu  Kara  rb  qvt6,  '*The  same  thing  can  not  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  respect 
belong  and  not  belong  to  the  same  thing."  Of  the  principle  in  this  form,  no  proof,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  possible,  but  only  a  subjective  conviction,  that  no  one  can  deoy  it  in 
thought  Td  dirav  ^avai  7  diro^avai  [the  principle  of  excluded  middle]  is  expressly  declared 
by  Aristotle  (Anal.  Post,  I.  11)  to  be  the  principle  of  indirect  proof.  He  defines  the  Syl- 
logism (Top^  I.  1 ;  cf.  Anai.  Pri,  I.  1)  as  a  form  of  ratiocination,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises  and  through  the  force  of  those  premises,  there  follows  necessarily  a  conclusion 
dilTerent  from  the  premises  (karl  St^  tTvXXoyiapd^  Myo^  tv  ^  TrQkvriJv  rivuv  erepiv  rt  tuv 
Kttfihnjv  if  av6yiafq  avfipatvei  6id  ruv  neipkvw).  He  assumes  (AnaL  PrL,  I.  4-6,  cf.  32 ; 
cf.  the  citations  ad%  103  in  my  System  of  Logid)  three  syllogistic  figures,  according  as  the 
middle  term  (opoq  fuaoq)  is  either  subject  in  one  of  the  premises  (irporiuiei^)  and  predicate 
In  the  other  (first  figure),  or  predicate  in  both  premises  (second  figure),  or  subject  in  both 
(third  figure).  A  syllogism  which  is  correct  in  form  has  either  apodictic  or  dialectic 
validity,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  premises  to  objective  trutli.  Top.,  I.  1 :  **  'Att^ 
dct^iC  [real  demonstration]  takes  place  when  we  conclude  from  true  and  ultimate  premises, 
or  at  legist  firom  premises  which  have  been  proved  true  on  the  ground  of  other  true  and 


tiltittiato  premiMi;  tke  Diid^ctic  Syllogism,  on  the  eontrar/,  eiKs6Mm  if  hi6ftii» .... 
Mo^a  are  principteft  which  appear  true  to  the  mass  of  men,  or  to  the  educated,  or  to 
Tiduals  whose  opinion  is  speciaUy  worthy  of  respect"  An  additional  form  of  inierelwe  is 
the  Eristic  Syllogtsaif  which  concludes  ttom  premises  having  only  an  apparait  or  aUesed« 
but  no  real  probability.    With  the  dialectical  ^liogism  agrees,  hi  the  want  of  a  sMct^ 
scienttftc  or  apodictioal  character,  the  Rhetorical  Syllogism,  but  it  differs  fWmi  the  tbrtamt 
in  its  use,  the  former  being  an  instrument  of  examination,  while  the  latter  (which  oondoflQS 
*^from  probabilities  or  signs,"  and  produces  only  a  subjective  conviction — f^  elio^^v  # 
0iffitUiv)  is  an  instrument  of  persuasion.    In  the  province  of  demonstration  rhetoiic 
ptos  Uie  same  place  as  dialectic  hi  the  provhiee  of  elamina^on,  inasmuch  as  each  ui 
vel'Sant  with  material  which  in  some  sense  is  the  properly  of  all  men,  and  whidi  belong 
to  no  particular  science  {mnevd  rp^trov  rtvd  dtrAvruv  i&ri  yvopii^etv  mU  obdefoag  kirani^ftiff 
6fupitffihnK)j  and  as  each  deals  only  with  the  probable,  whence  Rhetoric  forms  the  natural 
eountorpart  of  Dialectic  (J?7iet  1. 1 ;  if  /i^opaa)  avriirrpo^  r^  SiaXaenit^  cf.  Cic.,  OrtO^  e,  M: 
^nasi  ex  altera  parta  responderu  diaieetteae;  Dialectic  teaches  i^erd^av  jooi  ijxkxov  AtffOf,  mmA 
Rhetoric  nnohr^iloBfu  naX  toarffyoptiv),    A  form  of  investigation  akin  to  the  dialecticBl  te 
the  logical,  t.  «.,  the  investigation  of  a  topic  in  the  light  of  universal  oonoeptionB  alone 
(especially  in  the  light  of  metaphysical  conceptions,  or  such  as  belong  to  '^  first  pht- 
losophy  "),  in  distinction  fh)m  that  method  which  looks  rather  to  the  particular  or  to  that 
which  is  peculiar  {<AKtiov)  to  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  which,  therefore,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physics,  **  investigates  physically  *'  (^utfwur  (^nniv.  J)e  &en,  sf  Oorr^  316  a,  10^  «f  A\ 
in  the  department  of  analytics,  ''  analytically  "  (ava)MTtMu^  Cvrxh')i  etc.    (See  Thnrot,  £IMte 
mar  Ariatote^  Paris,  1860,  p.  118  seq.)    The  Middle  Term  In  that  syllogism  which  is  moat 
important  as  an  instrument  of  cognition,  corresponds  with  and  expresses  an  objective  eauae 
(Anaiyt  Post.^  II.  2:  rh  fth^  yap  oItvov  rb  ptioov^  cf.  my  Sffst  of  Lope,  g  101).    In  Induction 
{ttnxytjyij^  &  k^  inayvyif^  ffv^Xoyt9pi6([:)  we  conclude  ft-om  the  observation  that  a  more  gen- 
eral concept  includes  (several  or)  aU  of  the  individuals  included  under  another  concept  of 
inferior  extension,  that  the  former  concept  is  a  predicato  of  the  lattor  {AiuU.  iVi,  II.  23). 
Induction  leads  fh>m  the  particular  to  the  universal  (aird  rcw  KoBiisturTa  iiri  rd  icaAiAee 
Ifodoc,  Ibp,,  L  10).     The  torm  hr^tyuy^^  for  Induction,  suggests  the  ranging  of  partaenlar 
eases  together  in  files,  like  troops.    The  Completo  Induction,  according  to  Aristotle,  ie  tiM 
only  strictly  scientific  induction ;  the  Incompleto  Induction,  which  with  a  syllogism  sub- 
joined constitutes  the  Analogical  Infbrenoe  (irapaSetyfja),  is  prindpally  of  use  to  the  orator. 
Considered  absolutely,  the  Syllogism  proper,  which  arrives  through  the  middle  torm  at 
the  major  torm  as  the  predicato  of  the  minor  (6  6ta  rov  fghmv  ov^Xoyi9ft6c)i  is  aioi^ 
rigorous,  prior  in  nature,  and  more  demonstrative  (^6dei  wpirepoc  md  yvuptpidnEp^  AmtL 
i¥i,  IL  23;  PtaoraoCiTtpav  mi  irpbf  rbh^  avrtkaytKo^  ivepyi<mpoPf   Jbp.,   I.  11);  but  tte 
Inductive  Syllogism  easier  for  us  to  understand  {ifuv  kpapyi&repocj  AniiL  iVi,  II.  23 ;  ired^ 
vin^ptjv  kal  oa^crtpev  ttaX   xard   ri^  nitf&ifecp  yvuptfiurcpov  mi  mc  iroA^mc  joocv^,  ftp., 
L  12).    Universally,  *^  the  prior  and  more  eognisable  for  us "  is  what  lies  nearest  to  tha 
sphere  of  sensation,  but  "  the  absolutely  prior  and  more  cognisable ''  is  what  is  mail 
remote  from  that  sphere  (AnaOft.  Foti^  L  S :  leph^  ^fiac  ^  irpSnpa  mi  ytntptfumpa  ra 
iyyirtepev  n^  tua^^/atac,  dir^  6i  irpimpa  wal  yvoptft^rtpa  rd  irep^^repw).      The  limiti 
6f  knowledge  are,  on  the  one  httnd,  the  incHvidaal,  on  Hie  other,  the  most  generaL    la 
itself  it  is  bettor— betiause  more  acieatifio— to  pass  from  the  ** prior  m  nature"  to  the 
''prior  for  us,"  from  the  coti(Ution  to  the  conditioned;  but  for  those  who  can  not  follow 
tlfis  order,  the  Inverse  one  must  be  employed  (Ibf).,  YL  4).    The  most  general  prtneiplsa 
afe  insusceptible  of  demonstration,  becaitse  all  (direct)  demonstration  presupposes,  as  its 
iMis  br  premise,  somethhig  nwre  genersl  thaa  that  whioli  ii  to  be  proved ;  sad 


which  miMt  b«  «t  loast  m  obnput  viA  oof^aw,  «?  ttMn  nan  m^  than  m  thing 
to  he  proved;  the  mo^t  general  truths,  therefore,  must  be  mnMdude^y  certain  {Anal  Pofftt 
L  2;  cf.  mj  System  of  Logic,  §  135).  The  absolutely  first  truths  in  science  must  consist 
of  Indemonstrable  definitions  (rd  irpCtra  Sprnfiol  kmnrrai  avarrdduKToi^  AruiL  Fost^  II.  3). 
Tbeee  principlea  (as  thej  are  called,  or  apxo^)  are  the  objeats  of  reaaon  (vov^) ;  whatever  is 
i|Biv«rsaUj  and  neoassarily  derived  fieom  thein  Is  thft  ol^jact  of  soianoe  (hrwr^foi),  whila 
opinion  {M^a),  whose  characteristic  is  instabiUly  (a^k^Quni\  is  conoemfld  with  wh^var  is 
subject  to  variation  (Anal  Post.,  I.  33 ;  II.  19). 

§  48.  In  the  **  First  Philoeophy/'  or,  as  it  was  Bubseqnenth 
termed,  the  Metaphjaies  of  Aristotle,  the  principles  common  to  all 
sf^eres  of  reality  are  considered.  The  number  of  these  principles, 
as  given  by  Aristotle,  is  fonr,  viz. :  Form  or  Essence,^  Matter  or  Sub- 
Btmtnm,  Moving  or  Efficient  Cause,  and  End.  The  principle  of 
Form  or  Essence  is. the  Aristotelian  substitute  for  the  Platonic  Idea. 
Aristotle  argues  against  the  Platonic  (or,  at  least,  what  he  held  as 
the  Platonic)  view,  that  the  Ideas  exist  for  themselves  apart  irom  the 
oonerete  objects  which  are  copied  from  them,  affirming,  however,  on 
bis  own  part,  that  the  logical,  subjective  concept  has  a  real,  objective 
eorrelate,  in  the  essence  immanent  in  the  objects  of  the  concept.  As 
the  one  apart  from  and  heaide  the  many  the  Idea  does  not  exist';  none 
the  less  must  a  unity  be  assumed  as  (objectively)  present  in  the  inany. 
The  word  substance  {ovaia)  in  its  primary  and  proper  signification 
belongs  to  the  concrete  and  individual ;  only  in  a  secondary  sense  can 
it  be  applied  to  the  G^ins.  But  altliough  the  universal  has  no  inde- 
pendent existence  apart  fr6m  the  individual,  it  is  yet  first  in  worth 
and  rank,  most  significant,  most  knowable  by  nature  and  the  proper 
aubject  of  knowledge.  This,  however,  is  true,  not  of  every  common 
notion,  but  only  of  such  notions  as  represent  the  Essential  in  the 
individual  objects.  These  universal  notions  combine  in  one  whole  all 
the  essential  attributes  of  their  objects,  both  the  generic  and  the 
sx>ecific  attributes ;  they  represent  the  essential  Form,  to  denote  which 
Aristotle  employs  the  expressions  cWo^,  P>psp^9  ^  ««'ra  rdv  X&ytyv  oioin 
and  rd  rt  f^v  dvat  [form,  intelligible  or  notional  essence. — TV.].  The 
matter  in  which  form  inheres  is  not  absolutely  non-existent ;  it  exists  a0 
posaibllity  or  capacity  (dvva^c>  potentia).  Form,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  a,ccomplishinent,  the  realization  {hnsXixeuiy  ivi^eia^  actus)  of  this 
possibility.  Belatively,  however,  matter  may  be  styled  non-existent, 
in  so  &r  as  it  denotes  the  as  yet  uneffectuated  existence  of  the  finished 
shape  or  thing  (in  which  fonn  and  matter  are  united).  The  opposite 
of  entdechy  or  actuality  is  deprivation^  want,,  nan-posa^ssion  (or^wwf). 
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No  matter  exists  altogether  deprived  of  form  ;  the  idea  of  mere  mat- 
ter is  a  pnre  abstraction.  But  there  does  exist  an  immaterial  form- 
principle,  and  tins  principle  is  the  form  which  has  "  separable "  or 
independent  existence  (Ai;wp«<TTdv),  in  distinction  from  the  inseparable 
forms  which  inhere  in  matter.  Form,  in  the  organic  creation,  is  at 
once  form,  end,  and  moving  cause.  Matter  is  the  passive,  deter- 
minable factor,  and  is  the  ultimate  source  of  imperfection  in  things. 
But  it  is  also  the  principle  of  individuation  in  things,  form  being 
not  (as  Plato  asserts)  the  ground  of  unity,  but  onljr  of  homo- 
geneous plurality.  Motion  or  change  (icivf]aig)  is  the  passage  of 
potentiality  into  reality.  All  motion  implies  an  actual  moving  cause. 
Now,  in  the  sphere  of  existence  we  find  included  that  which  is  per- 
petually moved  and  that  which  both  moves  and  is  moved ;  there 
exists,  therefore,  a  tertium  guid^  which  is  always  imparting  motion 
but  is  itself  unmoved.  This  tertium  is  God,  the  immaterial  and 
eternal  Form,  the  pure  Actuality  in  which  is  no  potentiality,  the  selt- 
thinking  Reason  or  absolute  Spirit,  who,  as  absolutely  perfect,  is 
loved  by  all,  and  into  the  image  of  whose  perfection  all  things  seek 
to  come. 

SehoUa  gratoa  in  Aritt.  M8tapky9iea  ed^  Cb.  A.  Brandts,  B«>rlln,  188T.  AU^tandri  AphrodUUnuU 
cmnmeKtaritu  in  Ubroa  MtiaphyB,  AriBty  r«e.  Herai.  Bonttz,  Berlin,  164T. 

On  the  meUphyslcal  prindptes  of  Aristotle,  u  oouipored  with  those  of  Plato,  the  followlttg  aothovs 
may  be  oonsalted :  Cbr.  Herm.  Weisse,  Ds  Platonic  tt  AHUoUlit  in  eonalitu&ndia  nanmis  pkilc%.  j>rin>- 
eipiis  differ wUiti,  Leipsie,  1828;  M.  Carriftre,  Z>«  AristoUU  PUxtonit  amieo  ej^tsgits  doeirinae  ju9to 
eentore^  Gott  1S87;  Th.  Waits,  Hato  und  AriitoteUs,  In  the  TransactloDs  of  the  6th  Keanlon  of  Gennan 
philologists  at  Cossel,  1848;  F.  Mlchelis,  De  ArUMeU  FiatanU  in  idearum  doctrina  advermri^ 
Brannsberg,  1864;  ef.  Ed.  Zeller.  Plat  ShtdUn  (Tflb.  1887,  pp.  197-800:  On  Aristotle's  aoconat  of  Plato** 
Philosophy),  Ueberweg,  Platon,  UhUrmiehunffen  (Vienna,  1861,  pp.  177-180),  and  W.  llosenkrans,  IHs 
Pltit  Idtenlehrs  vnd  ihre  Bekdm/^unff  durch  AriatoUltt^  Mayenoe,  1860  (reprinted  ttom  Itoaenkranz^ 
WU8mM!h<0  de»  WiWim^  Mayenee,  1868-1 S69X  F.  Drentono  treats  of  the  Tarioos  significations  of  exist- 
ence aooording  to  AVlstotle  (  Von  der  mannigfuditn  BfdeuJtwn^  des  Sdtmden  luzcA  AristoMe«,  Freiburg 
In  Breitgan,  1862).  G.  v.  Hertllng  treats  of  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  the  Ons  (!n  a  Dim.  BH,\ 
Fn>1bnrg,  1864.  Osc.  Walssenfels,  Ds  eatm  «t  •ubttantia  Aritt.  (dim.  inavg.\  Berlin,  1866w  K.  O.  MIcbaClla, 
Zur  Erkldrung  €on  AritL  Metaph.  Z^  0  {0.-Pr,\  Nea-Strclitz,  18€6w  G.  Heyne,  2>e  Ari«L  cant  et  con- 
HngenU  {dim,  inaug,\  Halle,  1866.  On  the  form-prindplty  see  F.  A.  Trendelenburg  (rb  en  c7v«i,  tA 
vfoB^  cImu,  -th  ri  j^v  «tv<u  bei  ArittoUlM,  in  the  Bh^n.  Jfus./.  PA.,  II.  1888,  p.  457  seq. ;  ef.  T.'s  edlUon  of 
the  JOa  Aninuif  pp.  109  teq.,  471  seq. ;  (?mcA.  d^  KattgoritnUhre^  p.  84  seq.) ;  see  also  the  works  hj  Bieae, 
Heyder,  Kflhn,  Casaow,  Waitx,  and  Sehwegler,  already  cited  (the  pasragea  bearing  on  this  subject  are  indi- 
cated by  Bcb-wegler  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Met,  Vol.  IV.  p.  369  seq.),  and  0.  Th.  Anton,  De  dieorimHme 
inter  Arietotelicum  ri  ion  et  ri  ^p  cZrai  (Proffr.\,  G«>rIItz,  1847.  A.  de  Roaldev,  Lee  Peneenre  dujomr  ei 
Arietotele,  traiU  dee  Stree  eulmtantieU^  Meaox,  1868.  On  the  Aristotelian  expression  6  «t>r«  6r  (which 
points  to  the  substratum,  or  v«0Kct|trrov,  e.  g.  :  o  mire  ev  ^p6tteyitf  con,  **  whatever  it  may  be  [i  a.,  any 
object,  such  as  a  stone,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  point]  that  is  inToIved  in  progressive  motion  **).  see  Ad.  Torstrlk, 
In  the  Hhein,  Mue^  new  series,  XIL  1857.  ppi  161-178.  O.  Engel  writes  of  the  uAi|  of  Arist  in  the  Mkeim. 
Mue,/.  Ph^  new  series,  VIL  1800,  pp.  891-418.  On  the  JSrUeleehy  of  Aristotle,  see  J.  P.  F.  Andllon,  Be- 
^erehee  criUquee  et  phVokophiquee  eur  VentHechie  d'AriaUtte^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad. 
of  Sciences,  Philoe.  Class,  1804-11.  On  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  hhmm^,  worlcs  have  been  pnbllsbed 
by  Ferd.  Kilttner  (ZKas.,  Berlin,  1858X  and  Enc.  Pappenbeim  {Dim.  Hnlmuiie,  Beriin.  1886).  Of  hla  doe- 
trine  etjtnality  treat  If.  Ouriire  (TeUolooiae  Aritt  UneamenUi,  Berlin,  1888X  «nd  GnaUv  ftfliiittWfr 
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(^■M  ait  ^avmie  JtnalU  apud  ArM.  via  atgue  nolum^  dim.  inavff.,  B«r]in,  1864,  and  more  A1II7  in  bit 
JkCatuajtnaii  JLriatoUUa^  Berlin,  1666;;  ef.  Trendelenbarg,  Log.  Dntarauch^  2d  ed.,  Lelpsic,  1862,  II. 
^65flrq. 

The  l%eoloffy  of  Aristotle  la  diaeaaaed  by  Yater  ( Vindiotaa  theologiaa  Ariai^  Hall«s  1796),  Simon 
(Da  tfao  Ari&L^  PAri^  i889>,  Krtsohe  iFvradhuHgan,  I.  pp.  20S-811>,  G.  Z«U  (/>#  Aritit,  patriarum 
ratSgtonmm  asaMamatore^  Heldelb.  1S47;  Ariat.  in  aeinam  VarhdUniaa  aur  grUch.  Staataraligion,  In 
Farianaokri/tefK  new  aeiitB,  Vol.  U  Heidelb.  1657,  pp.  291-892;  J>aa  Varhaitniaa  dar  Ariat,  Philoa.  aur 
JtaUgioH^  Mayence,  1868X  £•  Bcinhnld  (Ariat.  theologla  contra /alaam  Hegalianam  interprataiionam 
dtfndUMT,  Jena,  1848),  O.  II.  Wetcbclt  (TkaologuTnana  AriatotaUa,  Berlin,  1662),  F.  ▼.  BelnSbl 
{DaralaUunff  dea  Ariat,  QoUaabtgriffa  und  Vergleichung  daaaalban  mii  dam  Platoniaoken^  Jena,  1854X 
ALK/m  (ZMe  Gattaalakra  daa  ArMotelaa  und  daa  Chriaianthtim,  Zurich,  1862),  J.  P.  Bomang  {Dia 
OattaaL  daa  Ar.  tc  d.  Chr.,  in  the  ProiaaL  £irehanaaitung,  1863,  No.  42X  F.  O.  Starke  (AHatotalia  da 
nmiiate  Dei  aantentia  [G.-Pr],  Neu-Buppin,  1864).  L.  F.  Goetz  {Der  Ariat.  OoUtttbagriff,  conUlned  in 
t^idgaba^  dart  alten  Crtteianam  aur  Einieailmng  daa  nauen  SchtUgeb.  gatcidmat^  etc.,  Dresden,  1866,  pp. 
S7-67)k  Other  works,  bf>th  new  and  old,  are  dted  by  Scbweg1<>r  In  bia  edition  of  the  Mataphyaioa,  Vol.  lY. 
Pi  297.  The  i^atfiMfo-Aristiitelian  work,'  Thaologia^  of  Nco-Platonto  origin,  translated  in  the  ninth  century 
inte  Arable,  known  to  the  Soholaatica  In  a  I^tln  re*translatlon,  first  printed  at  Bome  in  1519,  and  Included 
hi  Dn  YaTa  and  other  edilluns  of  Aristotle  (1629,  II.  pp.  1085  seq.,  and  1639,  pp.  608  seq.)  is  the  snlject  of  an 
Mny  hj  Haneber^  in  the  Beports  of  the  Munich  Acad,  of  Set.,  1862,  1.  pp.  1-12;  Haneberg  treaU  {ibid. 
1668, 1,  pp.  861-^88)  of  the  book  2>e  Cauaia,  inclnded  In  the  early  Latin  editions  of  Aristotle  (  Ver*at.  1496 
sad  1590-1552)  as  a  work  of  Aristotle,  but  which  In  reality  was  extracted  fh>m  Neo- Platonic  works,  and  In 
parttealar  from  the  ImUL  7%aoL  of  Produs  or  one  of  his  disciples.    Gf.  below,  (  97. 

Reviewing  the  various  ordeni  of  human  knowledge  {Metaph.^  I.,  cc.  1  and  2),  Arifltotie 
Temarka  that  the  experienced  man  (ifiiretpoc)  is  justly  considered  wiser  than  he  whose 
knowledge  ia  restricted  to  single  perceptions  and  recollections;  the  man  of  theoretic 
knowledge  {6  Tc;fvtr^f),  than  the  merely  experienced;  the  director  of  an  undertaking 
involving  the  application  of  art  or  skill,  than  he  who  is  engaged  in  it  merely  as  a  manual 
J*borer ;  and,  finally,  he  whose  life  is  devoted  to  science  (which  relates  to  being — bv — 
as  art,  T^;fW7,  does  to  becoming,  yivealg,  Anal.  Pos.^  II.  19),  than  he  who  seeks  knowl- 
o<%e  only  in  view  of  its  application  to  practical  uses :  but  in  the  sphere  of  scientific 
knowledge,  he  adds,  that  is  the  highest  which  respects  the  highest  or  ultimate  reasons 
suid  causes  of  things:  this  highest  in  knowledge  is  ** first  philosophy,"  or  wisdom,  in  the. 
strict  and  absolute  sense  of  the  word  {po^ia,  see  above,  §  I,  pp.  3  and  A), 

The  four  formal  principles  of  Aristotle,  form,  matter,  efficient  cause,  and  end,  are  enu- 
aerated  in  Met,  L  3  (cf.  V.  2;  VIII.  4;  Phya.,  II.  3),  in  the  following  terms:  ra  airta 
wytTcu  rerpax^,  ^  A"^"'  t^  akriav  ^ftkv  elvai  r^  ovaiav  kjoX  rh  ri  ^  elvat,  .  .  .  eripav 
"«  r^  v^ifv  Kol  rb  viroKtlfUvoVj  rpirtpf  6i  b^ev  jj  apx^  -ngfc  Ktv^ct^j  TerdpTTpf  6k  r^  avri' 
"fi/thnjv  {uriav  rairrrf,  rd  ov  evexa  Koi  Taya'&6vj  ri^  yap  yeveffeuc  koI  Ktv^et^  iram^ 
^^VT*  ktrrtv.  The  oldest  Greek  philosophers,  as  Aristotle  attempts  in  a  comprehensive 
raview  of  their  doctrines  (Meiaph.^  I.  3  seq.)  to  demonstrate,  inquired  only  after  the  mate* 
nal  principle.  Empedoclescnd  Anaxagoras,  he  adds,  inquired,  further,  after  the  cause  of 
motion.  The  principle  of  essence  or  form  was  not  clearly  stated  by  any  among  the  earlier 
philosophers,  though  tlie  authors  of  the  theory  of  ideas  came  nearest  to  it.  The  prin- 
<3ple  of  finality  was  enounced  by  earlier  philosophers  only  in  a  partial  or  comparative 
"^^se,  and  not  as  a  complete  and  independent  principle. 

•Aristotle  opposes  numerous  objections  (MetapK,  I.  9,  XIII.  and  XIY.)  to  the  Platonic 
^^17  of  ideas,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  demonstrative  force  of  the  arguments  for  that 
^'lAory,  while  others  are  urged  against  the  tenablcness  of  tho  theory  itself.  The  argument 
lonnded  on  the  real  existence  of  scientific  knowledge,  says  Aristotle,  is  not  stringent ;  the 
fvaUty  of  the  universal  does  indeed  follow  from  the  fact  in  question,  but  not  its  detached 
^Xtttenco ;  did  this  follow,  however,  then  from  the  same  premises  much  else  would  fol- 
W,  which  tho  Platonists  neither  do  nor  can  admit,  such  as  the  existence  of  ideas  of 
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vorka  of  ark,  of  the  non-mibstimtial,  of  the  Attributire  Mud  the  refaitiTe ;  for  theoe  tfikiga^ 
too,  possesB  ideal  unity  (rd  v^rffta  h).  But  if  the  ezistence  of  ideas  is  assumed,  the 
asauioptioa  is  uaeleas  and  leads  to  the  wiposaible.  The  theory  of  ideas  is  useless ;  for 
the  ideas  are  only  an  aimless  duplici^tion  of  sensible  things  (a  sort  of  waOya  AWti^ 
eternal  sensibWs),  to  which  they  are  of  no  serrioe,  sinee  they  are  not  the  cause*  of  aii  j* 
motion  in  them,  nor  of  any  change  whatever;  neither  do  they  help  things  to  exist, 
tv>r  us  to  know  things,  since  they  are  not  immanent  in.  the  common  objects  of  our 
knowledge.  But  the  hypothesis  of  the  exiatenoa  of  ideas  leads  also  to  the  imposaibJe 
It  is  affirmed  of  these  ideas  that  they  ezpreas  the  essenoa  of  their  respectiye  otjeds ; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  an  essence  and  that  of  which  it  is  the  essence  should  exist 
apart  (do^etev  hv  adiworov,  elvat  ;tHP^  ^^  cvoiav  koL  6v  ^  ovauz);  furthermore,  the 
imikation  of  the  ide^  in  individual  objects,  which  Plato  teaches,  is  inconceivable,  a94 
the  expression  oontaina  only  a  poetic  metaphoir ;  to  which  must  be  added,  finally,  tbaft 
since  the  idea  is  represented  as  aubstantial,  both  it  and  the  individuals  whk^  participaita 
in  it  must  be  modeled  after  a  common  prototype,  e.  g^  individual  men  and  the  idea  of  man 
(the  avToavdpuKOi)  after  a  third  man  (rpiroQ  avdpunoQ^  Mety  I.  9 ;  VII.  13 ;  cf.  De  Sagph,  A, 
c  22).  The  reault  of  Aristotle's  critique  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  is,  however,  xio^ 
merely  negative.  Aristotle  is  not,  for  example  (a»  used  often  to  be  assumed),  the  aulkwr 
of  the  doctrine  called  Nominalism  in  the  lliddle  Ages,  the  doctrine  which  explains  the 
oonoapt  as  a  mere  subjeotive  prodQot,  and  the  luuversal  aa  meiely  a  subjective  oomBMivity 
in  repvesentation  and  grammatical  designation.  Aristotle  admita  that  the  subjective  eei^ 
oapt  is  related  to  an  objective  reality,  ami  in  this  aense  he  is  a  Realist;  but  in  place  of  ike 
transcendent  existence,  which  Plato  ascribed  to  the  ideaa  in  contradistinction  to 
okjects,  he  teaches  the  immanenoo  of  the  essence  or  the  noumeaon  in  the  phei 
Accordingly  he  says  (Msk,  XIII.  9, 1086  b,  2~'i):  aoocates,  through  his  efforts  to  detenuine 
the  concepts  of  things  (to  define  them),  led  to  the  cteation  of  the  theory  of  ideas;  but  he 
did  not  aeparaie  the  universal  from  the  individuala  iaokidied  under  it,  and  in  this  he  vaa 
right ;  for  without  the  uoiveraal,  knowledge  ia  impossible ;  it  is  only  its  isolation  apart 
ftom  the  world  of  reel  things,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  ittoongnuties  which  attach  to  the 
theory  of  ideas.  {OL  AnaL  FatL^  I.  II :  ddit  fimf  wv  givQt  ^  rv  r«  wapa  ra  iroA^  evx  affoyiaf, 
Biax66tt^tjQ  hftai'  itvm  fikvroi  hf  Kara  iroAXutr  a^f^k^  t^w9lv  avoyiof,  J)e  Anima,  1X1.  4: 
«v  rwc  ixwoiv  vXipi  dwdfiet  inaordv  am  rw  voifriw.  Ibid,,  III.  8 :  iv  role  eldeot  roif  of^ 
^tfroig  TO  votfrd  ioriv.)  Mooe  negative  is  the  critique  which  Aristotle  directs  against  the 
reduction  of  the  ideas  to  (ideal)  numbers,  and  against  the  derivation  of  them  from  certain 
elements  (aroixeiOj  Met,  XIY.  1);  in  the  eflbrts  to  ^ect  this  he  finds  very  miieh  that  ia- 
arbxtcary  and  preposterous:  qualitative  differences  are  oonafenied  aa  resulting  from  quaaiip 
tative  diflerenoes,  and  that  which  can  only  be  a  function  ov  state  («oAdc)  of  another  thiag, 
is  made  the  principle,  or  an  element  of  tlie  latter ;  thus  the  quantitative  is  ooioSonunMt 
with  tho  qualitative,  and  the  accidental  with  the  substantial,  in  a  manner  which  leada  te 
nuroeroua  oontradioition& 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle,  that  the  individual  alone  has  substaBtial  existence  (aaevek^ 
the  universal  being  immanent  (tvwrdpxov)  in  it,  seems,  when  taken  in  oo^juaotion  with  tha 
doctrine  that  (conceptual  or  scientific)  knowledge  is  of  the  ovaia  and,  more  partioularly,  that 
daflaition  is  a  form  of  cognition  of  the  ovoia  (ovaioc  yvupuTfi^),  to  involye  the  coasaqaeme 
that  the  individual  is  the  proper  object  of  knowledge,  while  in  fiict  Aristotle  teachea  thai, 
not  the  individual  as  such,  but  rather  the  universal  and  ultimate,  is  in  logical  strictneaa  the 
object  of  smence.  Thia  appaoent  contradiction  is  removed,  if  we  beor  in  mind  the  diatjivj^ 
tion  between  the  dififereut  meanings  of  cveia,  via.:  '*the  individual  siibstsnce,"  and  **te 
easentiaL*'    Siibateee,  ovaio,  ia  the  sense  of  the  essential,  ia  ttrnad  by  Aristotle  (JMjf*., 
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LZ  ei  oLX  i  Kara  rhv  X&yov  oifaia,  i,  &,  the  esaenoe  which  corresponds  with  and  is  cog- 
nized through  the  concept;  but  ovaia  in  the  sense  of  the  individual  substance  is  defined 
(Jfefap^  v.  8 ;  XI Y.  6  etoL)  aa  that  whidi  can  not  be  predicated  of  any  thing  else,  but  of 
which  any  thing  else  may  be  predicated  (namely,  as  its  accident),  or  as  that  which  exists 
independently  and  separately  {xopurrdv).  In  Categ.,  5,  individual  things  are  called  '*  first 
snbetanoea  "  {irpofrat  ahaUu),  and  species,  '*  second  substances  "  {Sevrepai  ovaicu).  In  JfeL, 
Tm.  2,  Aristotle  distinguishes  in  the  sphere  of  ovaia  aioBtpif  (sensible  being) :  1)  matter 
(vAjf),  2)  form  {jAOp^)^  3)  the  product  of  both  (^  tK  Toirruv,  the  individual  thing  itself  as  a 
whole).  The  individual  substance  (the  rdde  n)  is  the  whole  (awoAonf)  resulting  from  Iho 
union  of  the  material  substratum  {vnoiuifitvaVf  vhj)  with  the  ideal  essence  or  form ;  it  in 
the  subject  of  mere  states  {iroOtf)  and  relations  (frpd^  rt),  tliat  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  nine  categories  which,  together  with  ovoia  (individual  substance),  make  up  tlie 
system  of  ten  categories.  The  more  immediate  subject  of  sdeutifio  inquiry  is,  indeed,  tiio 
individual,  but  its  ultimate  and  more  appropriate  subject  is  the  universal  in  the  sense  of 
Uie  essentiaL  It  iis  true  that,  according  to  Aristotelian  principles,  if  the  universal  is  the 
proper  object  of  knowledg^e,  it  can  only  be  such  because  it  possesses  reality  in  a  higher 
sense  than  the  individual;  but  such  reality  does  belong  to  it,  since  it  constitutes  tho 
essential  in  all  individual  substances.  If  the  universal  exists  only  in  the  individual,  it 
follows,  indeed,  that  the  former  can  not  be  known  without  the  latter,  and  that  tliis  was 
Aristotle's  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  importance  which  he  concedes  to  experience  and 
induction  in  his  theory  of  cognition  and  in  his  actual  investigations  in  all  deportments 
of  inquiry;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  individual,  considered  on  the  side  of  its 
individuality,  must  be  the  object  of  knowledge,  for  it  can  very  well  be  this  in  view 
■mply  of  the  universal,  which  is  immanent  in  it.  Knowledge  is  concerned  pre-eminently 
with  the  ideal  essence  {Kara  tov  Tubyov  ovoia  or  ri  rpf  elvai)  of  individual  substances  (ritv 
obawfv,  Metaph,^  YII.  4,  1030  b,  5).  In  the  case  of  the  highest,  t.  &,  the  divine  and  immo- 
terial  sphere  of  being,  however,  this  difierenoe  between  the  universal  and  the  individual, 
aocofding  to  Aristotle,  does  not  exist. 

The  expression  ro  ri  ffv  elvai^  is  with  Aristotle  the  general  formula  for  expressions  of 
the  following  kind :  ry  ayaB<l>  elvaij  rd  M.  elvat^  to  Mp&tfifi  dwu,  so  that  the  n  t^  is  to 
be  considered  as  used  substantively  in  tho  Dative.  The  use  of  elvcu  in  thefo  expressions, 
gives  to  them  the  force  of  abstract  nouns,  e.  g^  rb  aya0dv^  the  Good,  rb  ayad^  elva<,  tho 
bMiig  good,  goodness.  (Similarly  in  the  formula:  korl  fthf  ravrS^  rb  di  elvai  ov  ravrS 
[&  ^.,  JEtk,  Nic,^  y.  3  /n.],  i  e.,  "the  object  is  the  same,  but  the  ideal  essence  is  not  tho 
same.*'  So  2>e  Anima^  III.  7 :  koX  ovx  erepov  rb  opexTucbv  koI  ^evxrucbv  ovt'  aT^JfAxjv  oItc 
TOV  aiaSifrudov,  aXXa  rb  elvat  aXXo).  The  Dative  here  is  apparently  the  Dative  of  posses- 
sion. Tlie  question  r<  ear/,  "what  is  it?"  can  be  answered  by  ayaOdv,  rv,  hvOpt^o^^ 
**good,''  "one,"  "man,"  or  by  any  other  concrete  term  (although  Aristotle  uses  that 
interrogative  formula  in  so  comprehensive  a  signification,  that  it  can  also  receive  au 
abstract  answer) ;  then  ri  iart  is  made  to  stand  for  the  answer  itself,  and  is  hence  em- 
ployed as  a  general  expression  for  ayoB&v^  if,  avSpuTroc^  and  the  like  concrete  terms.  Now, 
as  a  general  formula  to  represent  combinations  of  single  Datives  with  elv<u,  we  might, 
perhaps,  expect  to  find  the  expression  rd  ri  kori  elvat ;  but  since  the  putting  of  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  conceived  as  already  past,  Aristotle  chose  the  Imperfect  ^.  (Another 
explanation  of  this  Imperfect  attributes  to  it  an  objective  signification,  as  denoting  tho 
originally,  eternally  existent,  the  priu8  of  individual  existence;  but  this  Platonizing  ex- 
planation can  not  be  admitted,  because  the  abstract,  which  finds  its  expression  in  elva/, 
ought  then,  aocording  to  this  view,  to  precede  the  concrete,  while  here  priority  is  iu 
the  expreMum  ri  i^,  ascribed,  if  to  either,  to  the  ■concrete.)  Td  ri  ^v  elvai  denotes,  accord- 
11 
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ingly,  the  eesenoe  oonoeiyed  as  separate  IVom  its  substrate,  or,  as  Aristotle  defines  it 
(Met,  YJI.  7,  p.  1032  b,  14),  ovciav  &vev  vAit?.  The  form  of  thought  which  corresponds  with 
and  maj  be  said  to  express  the  ri  fjv  rZwu,  is  the  CJonoept,  A^yoc  {EOi,  ^,  XL  6 :  rou  X6ym 
tI  ifv  elvai  Xty<nrra\  whose  content  is  given  in  the  Definition  (6  6pt9/i6Cf  Ttp^  VIL  6 ; 
Jfi^/L,  V.  8). 

Of  the  four  principles :  matter  (j)  vA^),  form  (rd  elSog),  moving  cause  (rd  i&ev  ^  Khnio§f\ 
and  end  or  final  cause  (rd  ov  eveKa\  the  three  latter,  according  to  Phif8,y  IL  7,  are  often  one 
and  the  same  in  fact ;  for  essence  (form)  and  end  are  in  themselves  identical,  since  the 
proximate  end  of  every  object  consists  in  the  full  development  of  its  proper  form  {i,  e.,  the 
immanerU  end  of  every  object,  by  the  recognition  of  which  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
finality  is  radically  distinguished  from  the  superficial  utilitarian  Teleology  of  later  philceo- 
phers),  and  the  cause  of  motion  is  at  least  identical  in  Icind  with  the  essence  and  the  end : 
for,  says  Aristotle,  man  is  begotten  by  man,  and  in  general  one  fully  developed  organism 
begets  another  of  the  same  species^  so  that  though  the  causa  eficiens  is  not  the  form  itself 
which  is  yet  to  be  produced,  yet  it  is  a  form  of  similar  nature.  In  the  organic  creation, 
the  soul  is  the  unity  of  those  three  principles  (De  An,,  II.  p.  41  Si),  9:  dfioiuc  <r  ^  ^;|i^ 
jcard  Tov^  dujptefiivov^  rpdvov^  Tpet^  atria-  koI  yap  b^tv  i  idv^t^  avr^  Koi  ov  eveita  «at 
ag  ovaia  r&v  kfi^x^'^  auftdruv  4  '^X^  oiruz).  In  the  case  of  products,  whose  causes  are 
external  to  the  products  themselves  (Mechanism),  as,  for  example,  in  the  construction  of  a 
house,  the  three  causes  which  stand  opposed  to  matter  are  distinguished  fh>m  each  other 
not  only  in  conception,  but  in  reality.  Examined  in  their  relation  to  the  phenomena  of 
generation  and  growth,  matter  and  form  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  potentiality  {Aiwofui^ 
and  actuality  (or,  as  Aristotle  terms  it,  "  entelechy,*'  kvri'kcx^ta).  Of  entelechy  id  general, 
Aristotle  disting^iishes  two  species:  "first  entelechy,'-  by  which  the  state  of  being  com- 
plete or  finished  is  to  be  understood,  and  "  energy,"  which  denotes  the  real  activity  of 
that  which  is  thus  complete;  yet  in  practice  he  does  not  bind  liimself  strictly  to  the 
observance  of  this  distinction  (cf.  Trendelenburg,  ad  De  Anima,  p.  296  seq.,  and  Schwegler, 
ife&.  Vol.  lY.,  p.  221  seq.).  Motion  or  development  is  the  actualization  of  the  possible,  q^ 
possible  (fi  Toif  dwarov^  ^  6war6»  evreXixeia  .  .  .  Kivrfotg  eartv^  Phys.^  III.  1).  EspectaUy 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  relativity,  which  Aristotle  attributes  to  these  notions,  when  he  em> 
ploys  them  in  concrete  cases :  the  same  thing,  he  says,  can  be  in  one  respect  matter  and 
potentiality,  in  another,  form  and  actuality,  e.  g.,  the  hewn  stone  can  be  the  former  in  rela- 
tion to  the  house,  the  latter  in  comparison  with*  the  unhewn  stone,  tlie  sensuous  side  of 
the  soul  (or  inrx^)  can  be  the  former  in  comparison  with  the  intelligent  mind  (vcvg),  the 
latter  when  compared  with  the  body.  Thus  the  apparent  dualism  of  matter  and  form 
tends  at  least  to  disappear  in  the  reduction  of  the  world  to  a  gradaUon  of  existences. 

The  very  highest  place  in  the  scale  of  being  is  occupied  by  the  immaterial  spirit,  called 
God.  The  proof  of  the  necessity  of  assuming  such  a  principle  is  derived  by  Aristotle 
from  the  development  in  nature  of  objects  whose  form  and  structure  indicate  design,  and  is 
founded  on  Aristotle's  general  principle,  that  all  transition  (tcivrfOic)  from  the  potential  to 
the  actual  depends  on  an  achud  cause.  (Jfel,  IX.  8 :  Potentiality  is  always  preceded  in  time 
by  some  form  of  actuality,  ael  yip  tx  rov  dwdfiei  ivrog  yiyvtrat  rd  evcpyei^  ov  iird  evepyrig 
IvTog.  De  Gen,  Animal,  II.  1  :  boa  fioei  yfyverai  ^  rix^Vt  ^  ivepyeig  ovrof  yiyvmu  U  th* 
Aw&pei  bvToc.)  Every  particular  object  which  is  the  result  of  development,  implies  an  actual 
moving  cause ;  so  the  world  as  a  whole  demands  an  absolutely  first  mover  to  giro  form  to 
the  naturally  passive  matter  which  constitutes  it.  This  principle,  the  first  mover  (irpurw 
wowv)  must  (according  to  Met,,  XII.  6  seq.)  be  one,  whose  essence  is  pure  energy,  since,  if  it 
were  in  any  respect  merely  potential,  it  could  not  unceasingly  oommunieate  motioQ  to  all 
things;  it  must  be  eternal,  pure,  immaterial  form,  since  otherwise  it  would  bs  bordsiMd 
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wiih  potantlality  (rd  ri  ^  tlvtu  ovk  ix^i  (^  rd  frpurov  *  hreXix^f^  >^p)*  Being  fVee  from 
oniter,  it  Is  without  plurality  and  without  parts.  It  ia  absolute  spirit  (vovcX  which  thinki 
rtaslf.  mid  whose  thought  is  therefore  the  thought  of  thought  {v&rjatc  voi^euc)*  Its  ag^ncj  as 
ihe  cause  of  motion  is  not  active  and  formative,  but  passive,  for  it  remains  itself  unmoved ; 
it  actfl  by  Tirtue  of  the  attraction  which  the  loved  exerts  upon  the  loving,  for  it  is  the  Oood 
fKT  m  and  the  end  toward  which  all  things  tend  {luvei  ov  luvoOftevov  * .  . .  Ktvei  u^  kpcifuvw), 
SToi  at  any  given  time  did  God  shape  the  orderly  world ;  he  oonditions  and  determines  the 
ordsr  of  the  world  eternally,  in  that  he  exists  as  the  roost  perfect  being,  and  all  things  else 
seek  to  become  like  him ;  the  world  as  an  articulate  whole  has  always  existed  and  will 
Hver  perish.  As  being  an  "  actual "  principle,  God  is  not  a  final  product  of  development ; 
ha  is  the  eternal  prius  of  all  development  Thought,  which  is  the  mode  of  his  activity,  con- 
ttitutes  the  highest,  best,  and  most  blessed  life  (Meiaph.y  XII.  7 :  ^  ^eopia  rd  ^tarou  Ktu 
hpumv  •  .  .  .  kdH  (u^  Si  ye  hnmapxet '  17  yap  vov  ivepytia  C«J^  * .  .  .  oxne  C"^  f^  oluv  awex^ 
nH  oidroc  incapxft  r^  ^f^).  The  world  has  its  principle  in  God,  and  this  principle  exists  not 
merely  as  a  form  immanent  in  the  world,  like  the  order  in  an  army,  but  also  as  an  absolute 
nlf-existent  substance,  like  the  general  in  an  army.  Aristotle  concludes  his  theology  (if«l, 
XII.  10  fin.)  and  marks  his  opposition  to  the  (Speusippic)  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  inde* 
pendent  and  co-existent  principles,  by  citing  the  following  line  from  Homer  (lUtu^  U.  204): 

Oi/K  ayadbv  no\wcotpavi^'  elc  KoipavoQ  iPTu, 

In  essential  agreement  with  this  scientific  justification  of  the  belief  in  God's  existence, 
though  differing  fVom  it  in  form,  was  the  substance  of  the  popular  reflections  contained  in 
the  third  book  of  the  dialogue  "  Concerning  Philosophy.''  Cicero  (2)0  XcU.  Deorum^  II. 
^^T  95)  has  preserved  from  it  a  paragraph  of  some  length,  translated  into  Latin,  and  it  may 
here  be  cited  entire,  as  furnishing  also  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Aristotle  in  his  popular 
(exoteric)  writings  (to  which  is  to  be  referred  Cicero's  praise  in  Acad,  iV.,  n,  119:  fluiMn 
onOionis  aureum  fundens  AristoteUa;  cf.  Cic.,  Dt  OrtiLj  I.  49,  Tbp.,  1,  De  Invent,  IL  2,  JBrut, 
31,  Ad  Ait,  II-  1,  1,  De  Fin.,  I.  5,  14;  Dionys.  Halia,  De  Verlxyrum  Copia,  241,  p.  187  of 
Beiake'a  edition,  and  Dt  Cenaura  VeL  Script,  4,  p.  430) :  "  Imagine  men  who  have  always 
dwelt  beneath  the  earth  in  good  and  well-illuminated  habitations,  habitations  adorned  with 
■tatnes  and  paintings  and  well  famished  with  every  thing  which  is  usually  at  the  com- 
mand of  those  who  are  deemed  fortunate.  Suppose  these  men  never  to  have  come  up  to 
the  snrface  of  the  earth,  but  to  have  gathered  fVom  an  obscure  legend  that  a  Deity  and 
dirine  powers  exist.  If  the  earth  were  once  to  be  opened  for  these  men,  so  that  they 
oonld  ascend  out  of  their  concealed  abodes  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  us,  and  if  they 
^ere  to  step  forth  and  suddenly  see  before  them  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  skies,  and 
i  perceive  the  masses  of  the  clouds  and  the  violence  of  the  winds ;  and  if  then  they  were 
I  to  look  up  at  the  sun  and  become  cognisant  of  its  magnitude  and  also  of  its  workings,  that 
»  he  is  the  author  of  day,  in  that  he  sheds  his  light  over  the  entire  heavens ;  and  if  afler- 
vud,  when  night  had  overshadowed  the  earth,  they  were  to  see  the  whole  sky  beset  and 
*Aomed  with  stars,  and  should  contemplate  the  changing  light  of  the  moon  in  its  increase 
vtd  decrease,  the  rising  and  setting  of  all  these  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  course  to  all 
^tetnity  inviolable  and  unalterable :  truly,  they  would  then  believe  that  Gods  really  exist, 
>id  that  these  mighty  works  originate  with  them." 

§  49.  Katnre  is  the  complex  of  objects  having  a  material  constitu- 
tioQ  and  involved  in  neceaaarj  motion  or  change.  Change  (fj^eraPoXfj) 
<Mr  motion  {Kivffai^\  in  the  broader  senee,  inclndea,  on  the  one  hand, 
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origin  and  decay  (or  motion  from  the  relatively  non-existent  to  the 
existent,  and  conversely) ;  and,  on  the  other,  motion  in  the  narrower 
sense,  which  again  is  divisible  into  three  species :  quantitative  mo- 
tion, qualitative  motion,  and  motion  in  space ;  or  increase  and  de- 
crease, qualitative  transfoimation,  and  change  of  place;  the  latter 
accompanies  all  other  species  of  motion.  The  universal  conditions 
of  all  change  of  place  and  of  all  motion,  of  whatever  kind,  are  place 
and  time.  Place  (rdno^)  is  defined  as  the  inner  limit  of  the  inclosing 
body.  Time  is  the  measure  (or  number)  of  motion  with  reference  to 
the  earlier  and  later.  No  place  is  empty.  Space  is  limited;  the 
world  possesses  only  a  finite  extension ;  outside  of  it  is  no  places 
Time  is  unlimited ;  the  world  was  always,  and  always  will  be.  The 
primum  motum  is  heaven.  The  sphere,  to  which  the  fixed  stais 
are  attached,  has,  since  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Deity,  the 
best  of  all  possible  motions,  namely,  the  motion  of  uniform  circular 
rotation.  Aristotle  seeks  to  explain  the  movements  of  the  planets  by 
the  theory  of  numerous  spheres  moved,  in  various  senses,  by  unmoved, 
immaterial  beings,  who  are,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  inferior  gods.  The 
earth,  which  is  spherical,  reposes  unmoved  at  the  center  of  the  world. 
The  five  material  elements — ether,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth — occupy 
in  the  universe  determinate  places,  suited  to  their  natures.  The  ether 
fills  the  celestial  spaces,  and  of  it  the  spheres  and  the  stars  are  formed. 
The  other  elements  belong  to  the  terrestrial  world ;  they  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  relative  heaviness  or  lightness,  and 
also  by  their  relative  warmth  or  coldness  and  dryness  or  moisture ; 
they  are  commingled  in  all  terrestrial  bodies.  Nature,  guided  by  the 
principle  of  finality  and  proceeding  by  the  way  of  an  ever-increasing 
subjection  of  matter  to  form,  produces  on  the  earth  a  scale  of  living 
beings.  Each  superior  degree  in  this  scale  unites  in  itself  the  charac- 
ters of  the  inferior  degrees,  adding  to  them  its  own  peculiar  and  more 
excellent  virtue.  The  vital  force,  or  the  soul,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
this  word,  is  the  entelechy  of  the  body.  The  vital  force  of  the  plant 
is  nothing  more  than  a  constructing  force ;  the  animal  possesses  this, 
and  the  faculties  of  sensation,  desire,  and  locomotion  besides ;  man 
combines  with  all  these  the  faculty  of  reason.  Reason  is  partly 
passive,  subject  to  determining  influences  and  of  temporary  duration, 
partly  active,  determining,  and  immortal. 

AUteandri  ApkrodiHeruU  Quautionmm  J/iirturaHum  et  Moralium  adAriaM$HMpkilo$opktam  Ota*- 
trantUam  UbH  quatuor^  tm  rMan*.    Leonh.  SficDgel,  Monicb,  1848. 

TIm  oontent  of  the  wrltingt  of  AiistMle  on  uitiiral  •eience  is  trwted  of  bjr  Ooofipo  Heorjr  Ltww  in  bis 
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ArkltiUt  a  Ckaptsrjirom  M«  HMory  qf  SoieneA,  London,  1664^  Oerman  translation  hy  J.  Y.  Carua,  Leipa. 
18«;  c£  J.  B.  Meyer's  aeoonnt  of  the  book  in  the  G9tt  ffel,  Anm.,  1863,  pp.  144A-1474. 

On  the  charaeter  of  the  Aristotelian  Physics  in  general,  cf.  C.  M.  Zerort  (Paris,  1846),  BarthAlemj  St. 
Uiisire  (In  the  Introd.  to  his  edit  of  the  PAy«.,  Paris,  1862),  Ch.  L6v6qae  (La  Phytlqu4  d'ArUtoU  «t  la 
&towa  OmUmporainet  Paria,  1S68).  On  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  see  the  article 
by  H.  Slebeek,  Z&ttmshri^fBr  taaete  PMkmopM^  IX.  1869,  pp.  1-M  and  181-lM. 

On  the  Ariat.  doctrine  of  space  and  time:  O.  B.  Wolter  (Bonn,  1848),  and  Otto  Ule,  on  Ariatotle's 
•ad  Kant's  doetrlnea  of  space  (Halle,  1860) ;  on  the  doctrine  of  time  alone  (PAya.,  A.  10  seq.) :  Ad.  Torstrik, 
PkUotoffwt,  ToL  20,  1S68,  ppi  446^&28;  on  the  doctrine  of  eoniinuity :  O.  Schilling  (Giessen,  1340). 

On  the  maHkematieal  knowledge  of  Arist :  A.  Borja  (in  Mim,  <fe  VAead.  d4  Berlin^  1790-'91);  on  hia 
MiAamieal  probism^:  F.  Th.  Poeelger  (In  Abh.  d«r  Berl.  Akad^  1829X  Baelle  (Etud*  tur  un  paMaff4 
€Ari$teU  rtUMf  d  la  miehanigue,  in  the  Mnnu  AreMoL,  1867,  XIY.,  pp.  7-21);  on  YAtmtUarology :  J. 
L  Ideler  (Berlin,  1S82),  and  Snhle  ((?.-Py*.,  Bernb.  1664);  on  his  theory  of  light:  £.  F.  Bberhard  (Cobnrg, 
1666),  and  Prantl  {ArUt  Wber  dU  Farben  trUbutert  dureh  eine  Usbertieht  Hb^r  dU  FarhmiUkr*  der 
.ittM,  Hnnieh.  1849);  on  his  geography:  B.  L.  KGnlgsmann  (Schleswlg,  1808-1806). 

On  the  iMHtany  of  Aristotle :  Hcnschel  (Breslan,  1824),  F.  WImmer  {Phytologian  Arist.  Fragm.^  Breslao, 
108)1  Jcaaen  (  CTeber  <2m  Arui.  J^nMorwDsrht^  in  the  Rh.  JftM.,  new  series,  XIY^  I860,  pp.  88-101).  On 
ilw  tMiUigy  of  A^  c£,  besides  the  annotations  of  J.  O.  Schneider  in  his  edition  of  the  UiaUria  AnimalUan, 
(Irlpa.  1811).  tbe  works  of  A.  F.  A.  Wlegmann  (Obserr.  toologioae  eritieae  in  Aritt,  MHoriam  animalittiin^ 
Berlin,  1^26),  Karl  Zell  (  Utber  dm  Sinn  dst  Ouehmacka^  in :  Ferientehtiften,  8.  Sammlwig^  Freibars, 
1SS3X  Job.  MftUer  {Uebtr  dm  glatten  Uai  dt$  Arisi.,  Akad,,  Berlin,  1842).  J&rgen  Bona  Meyer  (i>«pr4A. 
ciplU  AriM.  in  diatHXmk  antmaUmn  adhihiUs,  Berlin,  1864;  ArisL  Thierkund^  Beriin,  1856X  Bonnen- 
bnrs  (2v  ArigtaL  T%ierg49ehiehte,  O.-Pr^  Bonn,  1857X  G-  <^-  Saodcval  (Di*  ThierarUn  de»  AriMot, 
Stockholm,  1868X  Langkavel  (Zu  2>»  Pari.  An,,  G,-Pr.,  Beriin,  1SC8X  Anbert  (ZMe  Cephalopoden  de9 
Ariti.  in  Boolagiaeher,  anatomUchsr  und  gMchiehUieher  BetUItung^  in  the  Zeitxhr.f,  tcitt.  Zoologit^ 
XIL,  Leipe^  1862,  p.  872  seq. ;  cf.  the  edition  with  translation  and  notes  of  Aristotle^s  work  on  the  Genera- 
tion and  DeTelopment  of  Animala,  by  H.  Anbert  and  Fr.  Wimroer,  Leipsie,  1S60),  Henri  Pbilibert  (Xe 
Prindpg  de  la  Vis  tuisawt  Aristct^  (^lanmont,  1866;  Arist,  pf,Uo»ophia  Modogiea^  ihettt  PariHmsi^ 
Chanmont  and  Pari^  1866X  Charles  Thurot  (ObMrvationt  eritiguet  sur  Is  tniiU  d^Arisk  Da  PartUnu 
AfUmalium,  in  the  Xsvus  OHl,  new  series,  1867,  pp.  228-242).  The  two  following  authors  treat  fpecially 
of  Ariatotle'a  doctrines  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology :  Andr.  Westphal  {De  anatomia  ArislotelU, 
i«tprimis  num  eadavsra  Mcusrit  humana,  Orelfswald,  1746),  and  L.  U.  Phlllppsim  (vAi|  di^pwvitnf, 
port  7.  .*  de  inttmarum  htimani  eorporit  partium  cognitions  Aristotsiis  eutn  Platonis  sentsntils  eom- 
porata  ;  pars  J  I. :  philosopkorum  tuterum  i$squs  ad  Theophrastum  doctfina  ds  ssnsu,  Berlin,  1881). 
^  Aristotle's  j>Ay«io^om<ea  treat  S.  Tanbe  ((?.-Pr.,  Gleiwitz,  1866X  and  J.  Henrychowski  {IHss,  Inaug., 
Breslau,  1668). 

The  following  authora  treat  of  the  Psychology  of  Ariatotle:  Joh.  Heinr.  Deinhardt  {Dst  Bsgrig  dsr 
^•^  mU  SHetsieM  avf  AristoMss,  Hambnrg,  1840X  Gnst  Hartenstein  (/>e  psyehoL  vulg.  orig.  ab 
AritMsU  rspsisnda,  Letpsic,  1840X  Car.  Phil.  Fischer  (Ds  prindpUs  Aristotslicas  ds  anima  doetri- 
^*  diss,,  Eriangen,  1846X  B.  8L  HlUire  (in  his  edition  of  the  Ds  Anima,  Paris.  1846),  Wilh.  Scbnuler 
{AriU,  ds  voluntats  doctrina,  Progr,  dss  Brandsnb.  Gimn,,  Brandenbnrg,  1847,  and  Die  UneUr- 
^tfehksitslshrs  des  ArisMeUs,  in  K,  Jahrb.  /  PAi/o2.  u.  Pdd,,  Yol.  SI,  1860,  pp.  89-104X  W.  Wollf 
( ysn  dsm  Bsgri^  dss  ArisL  4U>sr  dis  Seels  und  dssssn  Anftsndung  attfdis  heuUgs  Psyehologis,  Progr,^ 
Bayrenth,  1846X  Gsell-FeU  {PsyehoL  Plat,  st  Arist,  Progr,.  Warabnrg,  1854).  Hngo  Anton  (DoetHna 
^  i^at,  kom,  ab  Arist.  in  seripUs  ethieis  proposita,  Berlin,  1862.  and  Ds  hominis  habitu  naturaU 
9«am  ArisL  in  Ftk,  Nie.  proposusrit  doetrinam,  Erftirt,  ISGO).  W.  F.  Ynlkmann  {Dis  GrundsOgs 
dm  Aristotslisohsn  Psychologis,  Prague,  1858),  Hemi.  Beck  (ArisL  ds  sensuum  actions,  Berlin,  186  X 
l*useh  (Ds  Aristctslis  animas  deJUMians  diss„  Greibwald,  1861 X  Wilh.  Biehl  (DU  ArisL  DeftniL 
^^  JMs,  in  Vsrk.  dsr  Augsburgsr  Philologsn-Vers.  for  the  year  1862,  Leipale^  1868,  pp.  94-102X  J- 
Frsadenthal  ( Usber  dsn  Bsgrig  dss  Wortes  ^wnsia  bsi  Arist.,  Gottlngen,  1868X  A.  Qraucap  (Arist 
^•snsibus  doetrtna,  diss,  ph^  Montpelller.  1866X  Leonh.  Schneider  (Dis  UntsrblichksUslshrs  dts 
^ritMslss,  Fassao,  1867%  Eagen  Kberhard  (Dis  ArisL  DffinUion  der  SssU  und  ihr  Wsrth  /iir  dis 
^^^Omseari,  Berlin.  1868%  [George  Grote,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  third  edition  of  Baln'a  Ssnsss  and  ths 
^i^t^ttset,  London,  1869.— TV.] 

Ariatotle'a  doctrine  of  the  ivvc  ia  discussed  in  works  by  F.  G.  SUrke  (Ken-Bnppin,  1888),  F.  H.  Cbr. 
^ftUntrop  (BreaUn,  1840X  Jnl.  Wolf  (Arist.  ds  inUllsstu  agsnts  si  patisnte  dodrina,  Berlin,  1844X  and 
others,  and,  recently,  by  Wilh.  Blel  (Gymn.'Pr,,  Una,  1864X  and  Frans  Brentano  (Dis  Psychologis  des 
^fislotslss,  imsbstondsre  ssins  Lshrs  vom  vovv  votintjcdc,  nsbst  sinsr  BsUags  Hbsr  das  Wirhsn  dts 
^"^  GoUst.  lfayene^  1867%  (X,  also,  Prantl,  Gssah,  d,  Log.^  I.  p.  106  seq.,  and  F.  F.  Kampe,  Dis 
MsMtfntfMMr*  dss  A,,  Leipsie,  1870,  pp.  8-60. 
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Aristotle  designates  (PAv^m  ^I*  1)  &&  the  uniyereal  character  of  all  which  is  by  nakire, 
that  it  has  in  itself  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest,  while  in  the  products  of  human  art 
there  is  no  tendency  to  change.  All  natural  existences  (De  Codo,  I.  1)  are  either  them- 
selves bodies,  or  have  bodies  or  are  principles  of  things  having  bodies  (e.  g.,  body;  man; 
soul).  The  word  motion  {idvtfatc)  is  sometimes  used  by  Aristotle  (&  g^  Phys,,  III.  1)  as 
synonymous  with  change  (jiiera^X^);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  {Phyt.^  T.  1),  that 
though  all  motion  is  change,  yet  the  converse  is  not  true,  all  change  is  not  motion,  such 
changes,  namely,  as  affect  the  existence  of  objects,  i,  e.,  generatiou  and  decease  {^tviaiq  and 
fBop^  are  not  motions.  Motion  proper  exists  in  the  three  categories  of  quantity  (xora  r6 
iroa6v  or  koto  fiiyedoc^  quality  (Kara  t6  ttoiSv  or  Kara  vddoi\  and  place  {icard  rd  nov  or  jrard 
r6'Kov):  in  the  first  case  it  is  increase  and  decrease  (ah^T^i^  koI  ^iot^);  in  the  second, 
alteration  (dXXoiuoig) ;  in  the  third,  change  of  place  ('popd).  Aristotle  defines  rdvoi*  {Phys., 
IV.  4,  p.  212  a,  20),  as  tlie  first  and  unmoved  boundary  of  the  inclosing  body  on  the  side 
of  the  inclosed  (rb  tov  veptkxovrc^  irepag  iuuvfirov  nptjfrov).  T&iroc  may  be  compared  to  an 
unmoved  vessel,  containing  the  object  whose  rdiroc  it  is.  Aristotle  understands,  thereforek 
by  r($7roc,  not  so  much  the  space  through  which  a  body  Is  extended,  as,  rather,  the  limit  by 
which  it  is  bounded,  and  this  conceived  as  fixed  and  immovable ;  his  chief  argument  for 
the  non-existence  of  an  unfilled  rdirog  and  for  the  non-existence  of  a  rdirog  outside  of  the 
world,  is  founded  on  the  above  definition,  in  accordance  with  which  no  void  within  or 
region  without  the  world  is  possible.  All  motion  must,  according  to  Aristotle,  take  place 
in  a  plenum  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  places  (avrinepurToaif).  The  motion  of  the  world, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  an  advancing,  but  simply  a  rotary  motion.  The  definition  of  time  [re- 
cited above]  is  worded  as  follows  {Phys.,  TV.  11,  pp.  219  b,  1,  220  a,  24):  6  ;tP^t>of  apiOftdc 
hoTi  KtvffaEoq  Kara  rd  irp&refxw  icai-  iarepov.  For  the  measure  of  time  the  uniform  circular 
motion  is  especially  appropriate,  since  it  is  most  easily  numbered.  Hence  lime  is  repre- 
sented (ch.  14)  as  connected  with  the  motion  of  the  celestial  spheres,  since  by  those  all 
other  motions  are  measured.  But  time  is  (ch.  11,  p.  219  b,  8)  the  number  which  is  reck- 
oned, not  that  by  means  of  which  we  reckon.  Without  a  reckoning  soul  there  would  be 
no  number,  hence  no  time,  but  only  motion,  and  in  it  an  earlier  and  later. 

All  motion  in  nature  is  directed  to  an  end.  "  God  and  nature  do  nothing  in  vain  **  (6  Oebg 
Kot  17  ^vatc  cv6kv  fi&Trjv  vroiovatv^  De  Coelo^  I.  4).  Nevertheless,  a  certain  room  is  left  by 
Aristotle  (Phys.,  II.  4-^)  for  the  play  of  the  accidental  {avrdftanv)  or  the  advent  of  results, 
which  were  not  intended,  in  consequence  of  some  secondary  effect  following  from  tlie 
means  used  to  bring  about  another  end ;  under  the  avrdftarov  falls,  as  a  concept  of  nar- 
rower extension,  chance  (^  rixv^  the  emergence  of  a  result  which  was  not  (consdously) 
intended,  but  which  might  have  been  intended  {e.  g.,  the  finding  of  a  treasure  while 
plowing  the  ground).  Nature  does  not  always  attain  her  ends,  on  account  of  the  obstacles 
offered  by  matter.  The  degree  of  perfection  in  things  varies  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  removed  from  the  direct  influence  of  God  (cf.  §  4S).  God  acts  directly  on  the  firmameni 
of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he  touches,  without  being  touched  by  it.  (The  notion  of  oootacC 
(o^),  which  Aristotle  {Phya.,  Y.  3)  defines  as  the  juxtaposition  of  axpa  or  (De  Gen.  et  Oorr,, 

*  [Td»o«  U  the  Greek  word  for  vpace.  It  tignlflea,  properly,  bowerer.  rather  place  than  spaee,  and  thJa 
is  the  signifloatloB  which  It  has  with  Aristotle.  Aristotle^a  conception  of  space  is  not  that  of  ladefiDlta 
extension.  He  disallows  the  Idea  of  nnflUed  space,  and  as  nothing  can  occupy  space  bat  the  world,  and  as 
the  world  is,  in  ArtstotIe*s  Tlew.a  bounded  sphere.  It  follows  that  space  In  genera)  most  be  the  **piaea'* 
oconpled  by  the  world,  and  that  Its  llmlu  are  the  limits  of  the  world.  Aristotle  remarks^  bowerer,  that  aot 
the  world,  bat  only  Its  parts,  are  in  space— which  follows  ttom  his  deflnltion.  The  place  of  any  thing,  ba 
defines,  is  the  inner  sarfooe  of  the  body  sammndlng  It  that  sarfoee  being  conceired  as  Used  and  immoTa- 
ble.  As  nothing  exists  outside  of  the  world,  except  God,  who  Is  pore  thon^t  sad  aot  la  ip•e^  the  world 
nataraUy  can  not  le  la  space,  1  s^  its  **phMe**  can  not  be  defined.— TV.] 
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L  ()  M^isra,  ia  bM«  fotermwluts  id  BipniBcsUoQ  betweeD  con%uitj  in  space  and  ideal 
i/lMioa.)  God  mov«s  Uia  world  from  iM  circumrerence.  The  moUon  of  Uio  Iieaveu  of 
lb*  fixed  stars  is  better  than  that  of  Che  planetarj  apherefl :  the  obbquity  of  tlie  edipto 
Diriii  an  imperfection  of  the  lower  regioDs ;  lew  perfecl  BtlU  are  the  motLone  which  an 
wennpljshed  oa  the  earth.  Eacli  motioD  of  ■  surroundlnj;  sphere  la  cominunicaled  to  the 
•pheres  included  iu  it,  so,  in  porticuhu-,  that  of  the  sphere  of  the  flied  stars  to  all  the  rest; 
wbio  this  tfect  ought  not  to  be  produced,  as  in  fact  it  is  not  b/  the  plaaetary  bpberes  on 
.  Ihoae  Kill  inreriar,  retrooctii^  epberea,  or  aphar«s  with  a  ooun tec-motion,  are  requisite. 
Die  whole  number  of  aphersa  aaaumed  by  Aristotle  is  47,  or  according  to  Buolber  con- 
■ttuctioo,  65  (JfcJ.,  XII.  8J. 

The  nature  of  the  Bther  {which  extends  from  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  down 
W  the  DWon,  Meitar.,  1. 1)  adapts  it  espedallj  for  ciicular  motion ;  (o  the  other  elemeots, 
tba  upward  motion  (i.  *,  from  the  center  of  the  world  toward  its  circumference)  or 
tW  dowDward  (i.  <.,  froK  the  circumrerence  to  the  center)  is  natural  Of  these  other 
•IsniaatB,  earth  Is  the  one  to  which  the  attribute  of  heaviness  Ixilon^,  and  Its  Dstural 
rl*ae  in  the  world  is,  oonsequenll^,  the  lowest,  viz. :  the  ujuter  of  the  world ;  fire  ie  the 
tghl  element,  end  its  place  is  the  aphers  neit  adjoining  the  sphere  of  the  ethor.  Fire 
ia  warm  and  dry,  air  is  warm  and  moist  (fluid),  water  Is  cold  and  moist  (Quid),  and 
«srtb  ia  cold  and  dry.  Ether  is  the  Qrst  element  in  rank  (Udeor.,  I.  3  ;  De  CoAo,  I.  3 ; 
(f,  A  Gtn.  An.,  II.  3)j  but  if  we  enumerate,  beginning  with  the  elements  directly 
blown  b;  the  bbumb,  it  is  the  Bfth,  the  subsequently  ao-called  ■ntft-KTov  moixtiov^  qiaala 

In  all  orgamc  creaUonB,  even  in  the  lowest  animals,  Aristotle  (De  Piwt  An.,  I.  B)  finda 
wmething  admirable,  full  of  purpose,  beautiful  and  divine.  The  plants  are  less  perfect 
Ihso  the  animals  (/%».,  II.  8);  among  the  latter,  thoae  which  have  blood  are  more  perfect 
Uxu  the  bloodless,  the  Ume  than  the  wUd,  etc  (Be  Gen.  An.,  II.  I ;  PoL,  I.  6).  Tlie 
lowest  orgwiisms  duj  arise  by  original  generation  (gaurratio  tpontama  tive  aeqaivoca,  i.  e., 
It  "Seneratiou"  only  homonymouaty  so  called  [d^uvu^iu;],  and  consisting  in  evolution  from 
>1m  heterogeneous).  But  In  the  caw  of  all  higher  organisms,  iiite  is  generated  by  like ;  in 
luxe  which  have  attained  their  full  development,  the  germs  of  new  organiama  of  the  same 
Mme  and  specioa  are  developed  [1/elaph,,  £11.  3  :  ixaarri  ik  mmavi/iov  fiytvrai  ^  oiiaia 
• . .  Mpuim^  yap  ht^punou  ytno).  i]i  the  act  of  generation  Ariatotle  teaches  that  tlie 
lenn^vlng  or  animating  principle  proceeds  from  the  male,  and  the  form-receiving  or 
*>Uerial  priociple  from  the  female. 

The  two  ^neral  classes  Id  which  Aristotle  indudea  all  animals,  namely,  animals  having 
Mood  and  bloodless  sDimalB,  correspond  with  what  Curier  termed  the  Tertebratea  and  the 
Invertebratas.  The  Utter  ore  clae^Sed  by  Aristotle  as  either  Testacea,Crustaoea,l{oUuBl[B, 
*  Insects;  and  the  former  aa  Fishes,  Amphibious  Animals,  Birds,  and  Mammalia;  the  ape 
^  viewed  by  him  as  an  intermediate  form  between  man  and  other  vivipanma  Buimabi 
Ariitotle  founds  the  division  of  his  anatomioil  iavestigatioua  un  Lhc  distiDction  of 
""'Vofiupil,  i.  e.,  organs,  whose  ports  are  not  like  the  organs  themselves  (e.  g.,  the  liand; 
tbs  hand  docs  not  consist  of  hauda),  and  iiuno/iep^,  i.  c,  aubatances,  whoso  ports  are  like 
'''e  Mbataneea  themselves  (a  g.,  fleali,  blood;  the  pnrts  of  a  piece  of  flesh  or  of  n  mass  of 
oloDd  are  like  the  wholes  to  which  llioy  belong).  Aristotle  had  a.  for  more  exact  knowl- 
•^  of  the  inlonml  organs  of  animals  than,  of  those  of  tliu  human  body.  The  (physio- 
legical)  work  on  the  Senses  and  tlie  wurii  on  tho  Gcnoration  and  Development  ot 
Aniiqalfl  are  followed  in  the  "History  of  Animals"  by  a  collection  of  observations  on 
'™  Imbits  of  life,  and,  in  particular,  on  tho  psychical  functions  of  the  differool  clasaea 
of  toiniib. 
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Aristotle  defines  the  aovl  as  the  first  entelechj  of  a  physical,  potentially  living  and 
organic  body  {De  Atdma^  IL  1 :  eartv  ovv  yfntx^  hrre^x^^  i  Trpuuf  a6fiaroc  fwrmov  C^^h^ 
ixovTo^  dwdfier  touivtov  6e  b  hv  i  bfyyaviKov).  "First  entelechy*'  is  related  to  "second,'* 
as  knowledge  {imarfift:^)  to  speculation  {BEt>»peiv).  Neither  is  mere  potentiality ;  both  are 
realized  potentialities :  but  while  knowledge  may  be  otira  as  a  passive  possession,  specula- 
tion  18,  as  it  were,  knowledge  in  activity,  or  knowledge  put  to  its  most  characteristic  use ; 
so  the  soul  is  not  (like  th?  divine  mind)  always  engaged  in  the  active  manifestation  of  its 
own  essence,  but  is  always  present,  as  the  developed  force  capable  of  such  manifestation. 
As  the  entelechy  of  the  body  tlie  soul  is  at  once  its  form  {principium  forman»\  its  prin- 
ciple of  motion  and  its  end.  Each  organ  exists  (De  Part,  An.^  I.  6)  in  view  of  an  end,  and 
this  end  is  an  activity;  the  whole  body  exists  for  the  soul.  The  vegetable  soul,  i.  e.,  the 
vital  principle  of  the  plant,  is  (according  to  De  An.,  II.  1  et  al.)  a  nourishing  soul,  rd 
OperrTucdVj  the  faculty  of  material  assimilation  and  reproduction.  The  animal  possesaea  in 
addition  to  this  the  sensitive,  appetitive  and  locomotive  faculties  (rd  aur^ucAVf  t6  opeicTiic6v^ 
rd  Ktvrrrucbv  nara  r&irav).  The  corporeo-psychical  functions  of  animals  (at  least  of  the 
more  highly  developed  animals)  have  a  common  center  {fuo&nK),  which  is  wanting  in 
plants ;  the  central  organ  is  the  heart,  which  is  viewed  by  Aristotle  as  the  seat  of  eensa- 
tion,  the  brain  being  an  org^  of  subordinate  importance.  Sensuous  perception  {aiaOnoi;^ 
is  the  result  of  qualities  which  exist  potentially  in  the  objects  perceived  and  actually  in  the 
perceiving  being.  The  seeing  of  colors  depends  on  a  certain  motion  of  the  medium  of 
vision  (air  or  water).  With  sensuous  perception  are  connected  imaginative  representation 
{<pavT€uila\  which  is  a  psychical  afVer-efiect  of  sensation  (De  An.^  ID.  3),  or  a  sort  of  weak- 
ened sensation  (RM.^  I.  11,  1370  a,  28),  and  also  (involuntary)  memory  (/tv^fof)^  which  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  persistence  (/iov^)  of  the  sensible  impression  (De  Memor.,  ch.  1 ;  AnaL 
Postj  II.  19),  and  (voluntary)  recollection  (avdftvrfotc)^  which  depends  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  will  and  implies  the  power  of  combining  mental  representations  (De  Memar.,  ch.  2). 
Out  of  these  theoretical  Amotions,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  and  the 
disagreeable,  springs  desire  (bpe^v^) ;  whatever,  says  Aristotle,  is  capable  of  sensation,  is 
also  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain  and  of  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  and 
whatever  is  capable  of  these,  is  capable  also  of  desire  (DeAn.^  II.  3,  p.  414  b,  4).  The 
human  soul,  uniting  in  itself  all  the  faculties  of  the  other  orders  of  animate  existence,  is  a 
Microcosm  (De  iln.,  III.  8).  The  faculty  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  those  orders  is 
reason  (vovr).  The  other  parts  of  the  soul  are  inseparable  from  the  body,  and  are  hence 
perishable  (De  An.^  II.  2);  but  the  vwq  exists  before  the  body,  into  which  it  enters  from 
without  as  sometliing  divine  and  immortal  (De  Gen.  AfdmaL,  EL  3 :  'Xelireroi  rbv  vow  itirvw 
dvpadevj  hreiathHu  koI  fkicv  elvai  fiAvov).  But  the  concept  or  notion  is  impossible  without 
the  representative  image  ((pdwaa/xa).  This  stands  to  the  concept  in  a  relation  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  mathematical  figure  stands  to  that  which  is  demonstrated  by  means  of 
it,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  such  an  image,  joined  with  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable, can  the  reason  act  upon  the  appetitive  faculty,  f.  e.,  become  practical  reason 
(DeAn.^  III.  10).  The  vwc,  therefore,  in  man,  has  need  of  a  dvvafu^^  or  what  may  be  called 
an  unfilled  region  of  thought,  a  iabuJa  rasa^  before  it  can  manifest  its  form-giving  activity 
(De  An^  III.  4 :  [vovf  kaTt\  ypafifidrttav^  ^  fjoi^kv  vrrapxei  kvepyeiq  yrypafifiivcv).  Accord- 
ingly, a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  passive  reason  (votf  naBffrtK6c)j  as  the  form- 
receiving,  and  the  active  reason  (vovc  irourrum^y,  as  the  form-giving  principle ;  substantial, 
eternal  existence  belongs  only  to  the  latter  (De  Anima^  HI,  5 :  6  vovc  x^P^'^oc  uU  aira^vc 
sal  afuy^  ry  cvcig  ctv  hv^yel^  .  ,  .  6  <J^  ira&irrutd^  vovq  ^^apr6Q\  How  the  active  reason 
is  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  individual  existence,  on  the  other,  to  God,  is  not  made  per- 
fectly dear;   a  certain  latitude  is  left  for  a  naturalistic  and  pantheistic  or  for  a  more 
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■^tuiUstic  and  thetaUc  inMrpreUtloii,  and  each  of  these  iDterpretatioDs  hu  found 
nviieroua  reprsMntativei  both  in  andeat  and  lat«r  timei;  ^et  it  a  tcarcel;  pouibia  to 
develop  either  of  them  in  all  its  conBoquences,  without  running  counMr  to  other  portioui 
oTAriBtotto's  t«aclilng. 

§  50.  The  end  of  Imman  activity,  or  the  highest  good  for  man,  is 
happiness.  This  depends  oa  the  rational  or  virtuoDs  activity  of  the 
■onl  tliroughout  tho  whole  of  its  life.  With  activity  pleasure  is 
joined,  as  its  blossom  and  natural  cnlniination.  Yirtae  is  a  pro- 
ficiency in  willing  what  is  conformed  to  reason,  developed  fr<Hn  the 
state  of  a  natural  potentiality  by  practical  action.  The  development 
of  virtue  requires  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  virtue,  and  requires 
also  exercise  and  intelligence.  All  virtues  are  either  ethical  or 
dianoetic  Ethical  virtue  is  that  permanent  direction  of  the  will  (or 
state  of  mind),  which  guards  the  meun  proper  for  us,  as  determined 
for  as  by  tlm reason  of  the  intelligent ;  iience  it  is  the  subordination 
of  appetite  to  reason.  Bravery  is  the  mean  between  cowardice  and 
temerity  ;  temperance,  the  mean  between  inordinate  desire  and  stupid 
iudifference ;  generosity,  the  mean  between  prodigality  and  parsimony, 
etc.  The  highest  among  the  ethical  virtues  ia  justice  or  righteous- 
ness. This,  in  the  moat  extended  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  union 
of  all  ethical  virtues,  so  far  as  they  regard  our  fellow -men;  in  the 
narrower  sense,  it  respects  the  equitable  (laav)  in  matters  of  gain  or 
loss.  Justice  in  tliia  latter  sense  is  either  distribative  or  commuta- 
tive ;  the  former  respects  the  partition  of  possessions  and  honors,  the 
latter  relates  to  contracts  and  the  reparation  of  inflicted  wrongs. 
Equity  is  a  complementary  rectification  of  legal  justice  by  reference 
to  the  individuality  of  the  accused.  Dianoetic  virtue  is  the  correct 
ftnctioning  of  the  theoretical  reason,  either  in  itself  or  in  reference 
to  the  inferior  psychical  functions.  The  dianoetic  virtues  are  reason, 
science,  art,  and  practical  intelligence.  The  highest  stage  of  reason 
and  Science  ia  wisdom  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  the  highest 
■ti^  of  art  IS  wisdom  in  the  relative  sense.  A  life  devoted  only  to 
sensual  enjoyment  is  brutish,  an  ethico- political  life  is  haman,  but  a 
Scientific  life  is  divine. 

Man  has  need  of  man  for  the  attainment  of  the  practical  ends  of 
life.  Only  ill  the  state  is  the  ethical  problem  capable  of  solution. 
Kan  is  by  nature  a  political  being.  The  state  originated  for  the 
protection  of  life,  but  ought  to  exist  for  the  promotion  of  morally 
upright  living ;  its  principal  business  is  the  development  of  moral 
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capacity  in  the  young  and  in  all  its  citizens.  Ibe  state  is  prior  to 
the  iudividnal  in  that  sense  in  which  in  general  the  whole  is  prior  to 
the  part  and  the  eud  prior  to  the  means.  Its  basis  is  the  family, 
lie  who  is  capable  only  of  obedience  and  not  of  intelligence  must  be 
a  servant  (slave).  The  concord  of  the  citizens  must  be  founded  on 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  not  on  an  artificial  annihilation  of  individual 
interests.  The  most  practicable  form  of  the  state  is,  in  general,  a 
government  in  which  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  ele- 
ments are  combined ;  but  in  all  individual  cases  this  form  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  given  circumstances.  Monarchy,  Aristocracy, 
and  Timocracy  (or  a  Republic)  are,  under  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances, good  forms  of  government ;  Democracy,  Oligarchy,  and 
Tyranny  are  degenerate  forms,  of  which  the  latter,  as  being  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  most  excellent  form,  is  the  worst.  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  good  and  bad  forms  of  government  is  found  in  the  object 
pursued  by  the  rulers,  according  as  this  object  is  either  the  public 
good  or  the  private  interest  of  the  rulers.  It  is  right  that  the 
Hellenes  should  rule  over  the  barbarians,  the  cultured  over  the 
uncultured. 

Art  is  of  two  kinds,  useful  and  imitative.  The  latter  serves 
three  ends :  recreation  and  (refined)  entertainment,  temporary  eman- 
cipation from  the  control  of  certain  passions  by  means  of  their  excita- 
tion and  subsequent  subsidence,  and,  last  and  chiefiy,  moral  culture. 

Of  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  In  general  write  Cbr.  Garre  (  Ueben,  und  Srl&ut^  Berlin,  1798-1 60S),  ScbleitTr- 
macher  (In  varioos  paaei^ces  of  bis  GnmdUnitn  tiner  KriUk  dsr  bUhtrigtn  SittenUhrt,  Berlin,  1S08 ;  cL 
Utber  die  fcis$,  Behandlvng  det  Tugendbefffifa,  In  ibe  Abh.  der  Acad^  Berlin.  Ib'iOX  K.  L.  Michclet 
(Die  Etkik  dee  ArieL  in  ihrem  VerhUltnii^  tmm  System  der  Morale  Berlin,  1S27;  cf.  bis  Syet.  dir  pkUoa. 
Moral,  132S,  pp.  19S-88TX  Hartonscein  (  Ueber  den  wiae,  Wertk  der  Ariat.  JSihik,  in  the  BerieJtU  Uler  die 
Verhandhtngen  der  K,  SacKe.  Gettelleeh.  der  Tf'iss.  ru  Leipgig^  philol.-hiet,  cl^  1859,  pp.  49-107,  and  In 
H.*s  HUL-phUoe.  Ahh^  Leipsic,  1870X  Trendelenburg  {Ueber  Ilerbarfe  prakiieche  Philoa.  und  die  EOUk 
der  AUen,  in  the  Abh.  der  Serl.  Akad^  1856;  ct  the  lOtb  essay  in  T.'s  Jliet,  BeUr.  tur  Philoe.,  VoL  IL, 
Berlin,  1855,  Ueber  einige  SteUen  im  6  u,  (i,  Buche  der  Kiktrniadi.  Ethil\  and  tbo  9ih  srtlcle  in  Vol.  IIL 
of  the  same,  Berlin,  18G7 ;  Zur  ArieL  EOiU^  pp.  899-444),  Dlellts  {QwteeHonee  Arietcteieae^  Progr.  of  the 
Sophienrgymn^  Berlin,  1S<ri). 

Of  the  relation  of  Ari8totle''s  ethics  and  politics  to  the  corresponding  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  of  Arto- 
totle*s  eritlqae  of  the  latter,  treat  Pinzger  (Lelpaie,  1S2SX  H.  W.  Broccker  (Leipsic,  1824),  W.  Orges  (Beriln, 
18I8X  St  Matthies(Grelftwald,  1S4S),  A.  J.  Eahlcrt  (Czemowltz,  1854),  W.  Pierson  (in  the  Jlhein.  Mve./. 
Ph.,  new  series,  XIII.,  185S,  pp.  1-48  and  209-247) ;  also,  Vr.  Ooil.  Engelhardt,  Loci  Platonici^  gvortim  Ari»- 
Melea  in  ameeribendie  PolUide  oidetur  memor  ft^laeey  Dantzie,  1858 ;  Slegfr.  Lommatzsch,  Quomodo 
Plato  etAriet.  religionde  et  retp.  prineipia  eoi^uneDerint,  Berlin,  1S<B;  C  W.  Schmidt  Ueber  die  JKn- 
wihfe  dee  Ariet  in  der  Xik.  Etkik  gegen  Plat.  Lehre  von  der  Luet  (0.-Pr.\  Bnnzlan,  16M;  Kalmns,  Ar. 
de  volupL  doetr.  {G.-Pr.\  Pjritz,  1848;  Bassow,  Die  Rep.  dee  Plato  und  der  beeU  Staat  dee  ArieL, 
Weimar,  lS66k  Of.  the  dissertations  bj  Oust  (3oldmann  (Berlin,  18e8X  and  Adolf  Ehriich  (Halle,  1868X  and 
the  opnacule  of  Herm.  Henkel  on  Plato*s  Latot  and  the  /W<Mm  of  Aristotle  {Oyfn.'Progr.\  Seehanser, 
1869.  On  Kant's  Ethics  as  compared  with  Aristotle's,  see  Tnnig.  BrAckner,  De  iribve  ethieee  lode,  gnibu^ 
difert  KanUue  db  Arietotele,  diee.  inaug..  Berlin,  186A,  and  Trendelenbnrg,  Der  WtdentreU  mpieeken 
£<mt  und  Arid,  in  derMtMJb,  In  his  Uieior,  Seitr&ge  eur  I^OoecpMe^  YoL  IIL,  1861,  ppi  m-S14. 
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Gk  B.  Lathart.  DU  ElkUt  dm  Arid,  im  iktmn  Umt$nektid  9am  dir  Moral  dm  CkH$tatdkmMy  Laipti^ 
MH  Wllh.  ODoktn,  DU  SUuxUUkrt  dm  ArisL  in  kM.-poL  Cmrimm,  Lelpnlc,  18T0;  Ar.  «.  «.  Xw«.  S$aat, 
ii  Vlrdiow  Aod  Uoltxeadorff'ft  Sammlunff  Q§m«lnv€r9tdndUdu  tpim.  Fortrdg*,  No.  108,  Berlin,  18T0. 

or  th«  «tbiMl  and  political  prlooipleB  ot  Aristotle  treat  Starke  (Neo-Eupplii,  1888  and  1850),  Holm 
(Bvlia,  1898),  Uob^rwen  {Iku  ArUL,  KtuUUehs  und  HvbartmKs  Jfaral-prindp.,  in  Fichte's  Z^  Vol.  H 
HaUtt.  1854,  p.  Tl  teq.);  on  the  methud  and  the  baaes  of  Aristotle's  Kthlos,  ef.  Bud.  Knoken  (G.-Pr^  Frank- 
fert-oD-tlie-lifHin.  1ST0);  on  points  of  oiintaet  between  the  Ethics  and  Politics,  J.  Munler  ((/.-iV.,  Mayenoe, 
I896X  SchiiU  (Potsd.  1860);  on  the  Highest  Good,  Knihl  (Breslan,  1889  and  1888X  Aftelius  (Uolmiae,  1888% 
AnI  HyblSas  (Lund,  1868X  Wenkel  (XMs  ZMf«  dm  ArUt,  «&er  da»  kdchsU  Gut  odtr  dU  GVStek- 
mhgtHt^  O.-Pr.^  Sundershaasen,  1884) ;  on  the  JPudasmamta  tii  Arlat,  Henn.  Uampke  {Dt  JBudamnonia^ 
ArkL  mtoraUt  dUdpUnas  pHnHpio,  dim.  inauff.  BeroL,  Brandenb.  18B8X  O.  TelohiotUler  {Ms  EinktM 
dm  Ar.  OudamanU^  from  the  MiUmgm  gmmo-roma^H^^  L,  II ,  Bt  Petersburg,  1868,  in  the  BuUeMtn 
kItk-pkiL,  t  XYU  of  the  Imperial  Acad,  of  Sciencps.  ibid.  16S0).-  E.  Laos  (ZXit.  BrL,  18S8X  Chr.  A. 
ThOo  (in  the  SkUmhri^/Ur  iODacU  PMlotu,  Vol.  II.,  Lelpsic,  1861,  pp.S71-80i),  Karl  Knappe  {GrundtOg^ 
dm  ArioL  Lthrt  9on  dm  JPudd/n^  G.-Pr.^  Wittenberg;  1861<-66) :  on  A.'«  coDception  of  virtoA,  Nlelinder 
{G.-Pr^  Herford,  1861);  on  the  theory  of  Duties,  Carl.  Aug.  Mann  (ZXm.  inattff.^  Berlin,  1867):  on  the 
coaeeptkMis  m0*<^  ^od  «P^  Ai^yoct  Q-  Oiogau  (Halle,  1869);  on  the  place  of  Sensation  in  Aristotle^s 
doetrloe.  Both  (in  Thsdog.  Studim  und  Eril,  18S0,  YoL  I^  p.  6S5  seq.)  %  on  Justice,  A.  G.  KAstner 
(Leipnc  178TX  G.  A.  r.  Droste-HIUshoff  (Bonn,  1826),  Herm.  Ad.  Ft-ehnM*  (Btmlaum  Dim.,  Lelpsic,  18fi6X 
Freysdimldt  (2Xe  AritL  Uhf  von  dm  GmmhHgkM  und  doM  modmns  Staattrmhl,  G.-Pr.^  Berlin, 
18Cr),  and  Trendelenburg  (in  the  aboTe-cited  works) ;  cf.  also  the  articles  of  H.  Hampke  (in  PhtOot., 
XYL  I860,  pp.  60-84)  and  F.  Bicker  (in  M&Ueirs  Zeituchr. /Br  das  Gymnialwrnmi,  Berlin,  1862,  pp.  618- 
860)  €B  the  ilfUi  book  of  the  Nieom.  Eihim^  which  treats  of  Justice ;  on  the  place  given  to  practical  prudence 
in  A.*a  doetrine,  L&dke  (Stralsund,  1869) ;  on  the  principle  of  division  and  arrangrment  followed  in  the 
dassifloation  of  moral  virtues  in  the  Nie.  Kth.,  F.  Hioker  {Progr.  dm  CUn.  Real.-G}ftnn.y  Berlin,  1868.  and 
in  Miitseirs  Zeitmhr  fkr  G.-  IT.,  XYIL,  Berlin,  1868, pp.  821-848) ;  on  the  Diunoetfc  Ylrtui^a,  I>rantl  (Munich. 
1858X  m»A  A.  KAhn  (Berlin,  1860);  on  ImpoUtion,  according  to  Aristotle,  Aftelius  (Upealoc,  1841);  on 
Friendship,  Breier  {IM  amic  principwm,  ad  Ar.  Rth.  Hie.,  1168  a,  (7.-/V.,  Lubeck,  1866) ;  on  Slavery,  W.  T. 
Kmg  (Leips.  1S18X  C.  Goltllng  (Jena,  1821),  Ludw.  Schiller  (Erlangen,  1847),  S.  L.  Stelnheim  (Hamburg, 
18S8),and  Wllh.  Ohde(Z>is8L  inaug.,  Berlin,  1866);  on  the  Arist  conception  of  Politics,  Jul.  Flndeisen 
(/Mas.  inauff.^  Berlin,  1868);  on  Aristotle's  Glassifleatlon  of  Forms  of  Government,  G.  TeichmUilor  {Progr. 
pf  tks  School  </  SL  Ann  at  SL  Pstm^wff,  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  1860);  on  Aristotle's  Theory  of  the 
State,  J.  Bendixen  {Progr.  dm  PV^nm  GeUhrUnmhuU^  Hamburg,  1866);  on  the  economic  doctrines  in  the 
*'PolMm'^  of  Aristotle,  Lndwig  Sehneider  {GYmn.'Progr.,  Deutsch  Crone,  186S). 

Of  the  Arist  doctrine  of  poetry  and  art  in  general,  treat  Lessing  (In  his  Hamb.  Dramaturgies  Stdok  87 
seq.,  46  seq.,  74  seq.).  Ed.  MQller  (G.  d.  Tk.  d.  KuntL  b.  d.A.,  H.  pp.  1-188, 846-886,  and  417),  Wllh.  Schrader 
{,D€  artiM  apud  Arist  notions  ac  vi,  Berlin,  1848X  Franz  Susemihl  (  Vorirag,  Grieftw.  1862),  Th.  Slrftter  (In 
M%eht^s  Z.  /.  Ph..  new  series,  Yol.  XL.,  pp.  210-247;  Yol.  XLU  pp.  204-228,  1862);  of  the  conception  of 
imitation,  E.  MiUler  (tn  the  volume  above  cited,  pp.  1-28  and  846-861;  also,  in  Dis  Idm  dm  AsMstikin 
ihrmn  Mstorischsn  Ursprung,  Ratlbor,  1340),  and  W.  Abeken  (G6tt  1886) ;  of  A.'s  Posiim  and  modem 
dramatists,  F.  r.  Ranmer  (read  in  the  Berlin  Aead»  d.  Wiss.,  1S28);  of  his  doctrine  of  the  tragedy,  l^bcl 
(Leipa.  1786^),  A.  Boeckh  {Ges.  ML  SoMflsn,  L  p.  180  seq.,  a  discourse  delivered  in  1880).  Starke  (Meu- 
Bnppln,  1880X  G.  W.  NiUach  (Kiel,  1846X  Heinrich  Weil  (In  VmhandL  dm  10  Vsrsa/mndung  deutmhm 
Philologm^  Basel,  1848,  pp.  181-141),  Wassmuth  (Saorbrueken,  1862),  Klein  (Bonn,  1866),  Jakob  Bernnys 
(Br«alan,  1868,  see  above,  ad%i%,mA  in  the  Bh.  Mus.,  new  series,  XI Y.  pp.  867-877,  and  XV.  p.  606  seq.X 
Ad.  Stahr  {Arist  u.  d.  Wirkung  dm  Trag.^  Berlin,  1860,  and  notes  to  his  translation  ot  the  Poetics,  Stutt- 
gnrt,  I860).  Leonh.  Spengel  (  Uebm  dis  KaBapoit  twr  naBiujArmv,  Munich,  1860,  in  Yol.  IX  of  the  Abh.  dm 
Mikneksnm  Alad.  d.  Wiss.,  pp.  1-SO,  cf.  Rh.  Mus.,  new  series,  XY.  pp.  468-462);  of  these  works  and  of 
other  works  by  Liepert  (Arid,  und  dm  Zweek  dm  Kunst,  G.-Pr.,  Passau,  1862X  Geyer,  and  others,  a 
critical  ooooont  is  given  by  F.  Ueberweg  (in  Flehts's  Zsitsofw.  /Ur  PMlos.,  Yol.  86, 1860,  pp.  260-201 ;  a 
podUios  complement  to  that  article  is  ftirnlshed  in  my  article  on  Dis  Lehre  dm  A.  von  dem  Wessn  und  dm 
Wirkung  dm  Kund,  ibid.,  Yul.  60,  1867,  pp.  16-89,  and  In  Notes  28  and  26  to  my  transl.  of  A.'s  Poetics, 
Beriln,  1860X  Frsnz  Susemihl  (in  IT.  Jahrb. /Or  PhiloL  u.  Pddag.,  Yol.  86,1862,  pp.  895-426,  nod  in  his 
editlun  and  transl.  of  the  Posttm),  and  A.  DOring  (in  Pkilol.,  XXI.,  1864,  pp.  496-684,  and  XXYII.,  1868, 
pp.  669-728).  Gerh.  Zillgens,  ArisL  uttd  das  dsutsehs  Drmna,  WAnburg,  1865.  Paul  Graf  York  von 
Wartenbnrg,  Dis  JCatharsis  dm  Arid,  und  dm  Oedipus  Cdonus  dm  Sophoklss,  Berlin,  1666.  Cf.  also  B. 
Wftchsmuth,  Ds  Arid,  StudOs  Homsriois,  Beriln,  1668,  and  the  contributiuns  to  the  critique  and  elucida- 
tion of  ArisCs  Poedm,  by  Yahlen,  Susemihl,  Telchmfiller,  and  others  (see  above,  p.  148).  On  Lessing*s 
ooneeptioB  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Tragedy,  cf.  K.  A.  F.  Bnndelin.  Upsals,  1868. 

On  Um  Bhetoric  of  Aristotle  in  iU  relaUon  to  Plato's  Gorgias,  ef.  H.  Anton  (tn  Rk.  Mus./.  PL,  new 
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•eri«t,  Vol  XIY.  18SQ).  and  in  lu  r«lntlon  to  Plnto't  PkoMirw  and  (Tdryioc,  Oaorg  Biehard  Wledunaim 
iPUiUmi%  €t  ArUt.  de  arts  rheloHea  doetrinae  inter  tt.  eamparatae,  din.  inoMff^  Berlin,  18MX  *>mI  Sfjen- 
gel  (C7«&«r  <Uu  SttuUwn  der  Rheiorik  bei  den  AUea^  In  the  AbhandL  der  JlUneh.  Akad.  d,  IK^  184S,  and 
U«ber  dU  Rhetorik  de»  ArieL,  iMd^  1851 ;  cf.  alen  Spem^eU  Phiiol ,  XV III.  1842,  pp.  <04-«M  and  the  litera- 
ture there  cittsl  by  him,  p.  tf05  aeq.,  vn  the  Pseodo-Ariat.,  8o-calIed  Sheioriea  ad  Aleatandrutu^  aa  tlie 
author  of  which,  the  riietorldan  Anazlmenca.  a  contemporary  of  ArlsL,  it  named  by  Victorlna  and.  In 
modern  timea,  by  Spengel),  Usener  {QuaaHonte  Anasrhnmeat,  Gdtt.  1$56),  and  othera.  BaL  Kaliacher,  Jfm 
ArUL  lihetor.  et  Eth.  Kieom,  (Mm.  inaug.\  Halle,  1868. 

On  the  Aristotelian  Theory  of  Echication.  cf.  J.C.  OrelH  (in  hia  PhitcL  Beiir.  au» d.  SekveiM.  ZQrieh, 
1819, 1.  pp.  6^-180),  Alex.  Kapp  (Arigt.  SUuttMpddagoffik.  Uamm,  163T),  Fr.  Chr.  8chiilzf  (Nanmburg.  1844), 
8aL  Leftnann  (/>«  ArUL  iti  hominwn  tdwsatioM  prindpUs,  Berlin,  1864 a  Fkid.  Alb.  Janke  {ArUUMm 
doetrinae  paedagoffieae  pater,  dieii.  Uuiug^  Halle,  1866). 

In  acoordanoe  with  his  general  roetapliysical  doctrines  respecting  the  relation  of 
essence  to  end,  Aristotle  can  determine  the  essence  of  morality  only  by  considering  what 
is  the  object  or  aim  of  moral  activity ;  the  fundamental  conception  of  his  Ethics  is  accord- 
ingly that  of  the  highest  good,  or  rather,  since  ethics  relates  to  human  oondact,  of  the 
highest  practical  good  attainable  by  man  as  an  active  being  {to  irdvruv  oKp&rarov  t£jv 
fTpoKrCiv  ayoBHiv,  Bth.  Nic^  I.  2) ;  it  is  unnecessary,  he  observes,  for  the  purposes  of  ethics, 
to  speculate,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  about  the  idea  of  the  Good  (ibid.  I.  4).  The  aim  of 
all  moral  action,  says  Aristotle,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  happiness  or  eudojemonia 
(evdaifMvia^  rd  ev  Cv^  or  ev  'irparreiv),  Eudaemonia  results  from  the  performance  of  the  pecu- 
liar work  which  belongs  to  man  as  man  {Eth.  Nic.,  I.  6;  X.  7).  The  peculiar  work  of  man 
can  not  consist  in  merely  living,  for  plants  also  live,  nor  in  having  sensations,  for  these  are 
shared  by  roan  with  the  brute  creation ;  it  can  only  consist  in  a  life  of  action,  under  the 
control  of  reason  (i^uf/  irpaKTua/  tic  t'w  A4)w  ixovroc).  Since  now  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  the 
characteristic  activity  of  each  living  being  that  we  are  to  search  for  its  peculiar  excellence, 
it  follows  that  man's  rational  activity  (injxvc  ivkpytta  Kara  Xdyov)^  and  none  other,  is  at  Uie 
,  same  time  hojiorable  and  virtuous  activity  (i^vx^i  tvkpyua  xaT*  aperijv ;  Eth.  Nic.  II.  5 : 
^  Tcv  av^pcanav  aper^  eirj  av  i^tc  a^*  rjc  aya^b^  hr&pcmoc  yherat  KaX  iuf  ifc  ^  ^^  iavrov 
epyw  airo66<Tei).  The  greatest  happiness  is  connected  with  the  highest  of  the  virtues 
{Eih.  Ate.,  I.  6 ;  X.  7).  Nevertheless,  for  complete  happiness  a  sufi3cient  provision  of  ex- 
ternal goods  is  essential,  since  these  are  necessary  for  the  active  manifestation  of  virtue, 
just  as  the  equipping  of  the  chorus  is  necessary  for  the  representation  of  a  dramatic  work 
of  art  {EOl  A%c,  I.  11). 

Pleasure  is  the  complement  of  activity,  it  is  the  end  in  which  activity  naturally  dis- 
charges itself  and  comes  to  rest ;  pleasure  is  to  activity  what  beauty  is  to  the  perfect 
physical  development  of  youth  {Eth.  Nic,  X.  4 :  TcXewi  6e  n^v  tvtpyuav  if  ifdavit  ovx  ^  7 
i^tc  hnmdpx<nxfa^  aX^  wf  kntyiyv6fuv6v  Tt  tiTmc^  olov  toIc  OKpaioig  1}  Ctpa).  Pleasure  is 
united  with  Eudaemonia,  and  exists  in  the  highest  degree  in  connection  with  that  highest 
Eudaemonia,  which  results  from  knowledge  {Eth.  J^,  X.  7). 

Morality  presupposes  jreedom.  Tliis  exists  whenever  the  will  of  the  agent  meets  no 
obstacles  and  he  is  able  to  deliberate  intelligently.  It  is  destroyed  by  ignorance  or  oon- 
straint  {Effi.  Nic.,  III.,  iniL). 

The  reason  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  obeyed  by  the  lower  functions  (especially  by  the 
7rdA7,  the  passionsX  and,  on  the  other,  must  rightly  develop  its  own  activities ;  on  this 
double  requirement  is  founded  the  distinction  of  the  two  kinds  of  virtues,  the  practical  or 
ethical  and  the  dianoetic  virtues  (rfiucal  and  SiavotfTucal  or  Tuoyutai  aperai,  or  ai  pev  tcw 
f/6nvCy  ai  6i  T^  dtavoiaq  aptrai).  The  inclusion  of  the  dianoetic  or  intellectual  in  the 
sphere  of  virtue  is  explained  by  the  broader  signification  of  the  latter  term  in  Greek  (as 
equivalent  to  abUUy).     *H6oc  [whence  the  English  ethics]^  which  denotes  originally  the 
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BAtaral  bent  of  man  in  mind  and  disposition  (temperament),  signifies  here  the  moral 
character. 

Aristotle's  [above'Cited]  definition  of  ethical  virtue  (or  the  virtue  of  character)  is  worded 
in  the  original  as  follows  (Eth.  Nic,,  II.  6) :  k^t^  irpoatperiK^  iv  fiea&n/ri  ovoa  ry  irpdc  ^fiac 
itpurfiHij  (the  MSS.,  to  judge  from  the  earlier  editions,  appear  to  have  had  uptofiivy^  and 
that  is  probablj  the  correct  reading,  although  Bekker  retains  the  Nominative)  My(t>  Kal  <^ 
av  6  ^pivtfio^  hpiatitv.  Virtue  is  a  efic  [usually  translated  habUua  in  Latin  and  habitude  In 
English],  and  the  latter  is  to  iwa/uc  [power,  potentiality]  as  proficiency  is  to  endowment ; 
the  ethical  6'wafiu:  is  originally  undetermined  and  may  be  determined  in  either  of  the  two 
opposite  moral  directions ;  its  actual  development  must  take  place  in  a  definite  direction, 
and  the  e^ic  then  has  the  corresponding  character.  (According  to  the  Aristotelian  defini- 
tion— ^from  which  the  subsequent  definition  of  the  Stoics  deviated — all  t^et/^  were  also 
&ta0iaeiCt  but  not  all  StaBeaetg  were  if ecf,  Categ,,  8,  p.  9  a,  10 ;  StoBecic  is  defined,  Met^  Y. 
19,  as  Tov  ixovTOQ  ftipif  I'of'Ci  ^  "ca^^  T&irov  ^  Kara  Swafitv  ^  xar*  eldo^;  the  ef<c  is  chang^ed 
with  difficulty,  while  those  Siadiaetc,  which  are  pre-eminently  so-called  and  are  not  If^cCi 
such  as  warmth,  coldness,  disease,  health,  are  easily  changeable,  according  to  Caieg.j  du  8, 
p.  8  b,  35.  Cf.  Trendelenburg,  Cfeach,  der  KaitgorieriUhre^  p.  95  seq.,  and  Ckymm.  ad  De 
AnimOj  IL  5,  5.)  The  ''«f<c  irpoatperuc^^^^  direction  of  the  will  or  the  disposition.  The 
function  of  the  reason  in  connection  with  the  desires,  which  are  prone  to  err  through 
ezoesfl  or  omission  {imepPoX^  and  iXXttilnc),  on  the  side  of  the  too  much  or  the  too  lUUe^  is  to 
determine  the  right  proportion  or  the  mean  {fiea&nfc) ;  in  this  connection  Aristotle  himself 
{BOl  NiCy  II.  5)  recalls  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  (which  was  also  adopted  by  Plato  in 
another  reference)  of  limit  and  the  unlimited  (iripac  and  aneifxrv). 

In  enumerating  the  particular  virtues,  Aristotle  follows  the  order  of  the  rank  or  dignity 
of  the  fVinctions  to  which  they  have  reference,  advancing  from  the  necessary  and  useful  to 
the  beautiful  (cf.  Pol.j  YII.  14,  p.  1333  a,  30).  These  functions  are  1)  physical  life,  2) 
sensuous,  animal  enjoyment,  3)  the  social  life  of  man  in  its  various  relations  (possession 
and  honor,  social  community  in  word  and  action,  and,  above  all,  political  community),  4)  the 
speculative  functions. 

The  ethical  virtues  are  courage,  temperance,  liberality  and  magnificence,  high-minded- 
ness  and  love  of  honor,  mildness,  truthfulness,  urbanity  and  friendship,  and  justice  {JSSh. 
NiCj  II.  7  ;  cC  the  less  rigorous  exposition*  in  Rhet.^  I.  9). 

Courage  (avdpeia)  is  a  mean  between  fearing  and  daring  (ftea&nK  vepl  ^/Tovf  koI 
B&p}nD\  but  not  every  such  mean  is  courage,  at  least  not  courage  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  In  the  strict  sense,  he  only  is  courageous  who  is  not  afVaid  of  an  honorable 
death  (6  irepl  rhv  xaAdv  Bdvarov  a6e^g^  III.  9),  and,  in  general,  he  only  who  is  ready  to 
face  danger  for  the  sake  of  the  morally  beautiful  {koXSv^  Eth,  Nie.j  III.  10,  p.  1115  b,  12: 
«f  ici  Si  Koi  «if  6  X6ryoCj  vnofuvti  (b  avdpnoq  ra  ^pepa)  tov  koXov  eveica,  tovto  yap 
Ti2oc  rvc  ^/oer^^).  Genuine  courage  does  not  flow  from  passionateness  (Bvfi6^\  although 
the  latter  may  co-operate  with  the  former,  but  from  giving  to  the  befitting  (which  de* 
pends  on  the  moral  end)  the  preference  over  life.  The  extremes,  between  which  courage 
is  the  mean,  are  represented  by  the  foolhardy  man  and  the  coward  {Bth,  Ific,  II.  7, 
and  in.  10). 

Temperance  (au^pooinff)  guards  the  proper  mean  in  respect  of  pleasures  and  pains 
{jito&nK  ^f/>2  TfSovaq  koI  Xvn-ac),  but  rather  in  respect  of  pleasures  than  of  pains ;  and  also 
not  in  respect  of  pleasures  of  every  sort,  but  in  respect  of  the  lowest  pleasures,  which  are 
common  to  man  with  the  animal,  those  of  touch  and  taste ;  and  yet  more  particularly,  in 
respect  of  the  "  enjo3rment  which  arises  wholly  through  the  sense  of  touch,  whether  in 
meatSi  in  drinks,  or  In  what  are  termed  venereal  pleasures  "  {an6Xawni^  fj  yivtrai  tcaoa  6i 
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6^  lud  h  fftrioi/c  ""^  ^  irorcSc  nal  rdic  a^podtaiot^  Xeyofiivot^^  UL  13).     The  extremes 
are  intemperanoe  and  insensibility  (II.  7,  and  III.  14). 

Liberality  (i2£v6ept&r7K;)  observes  the  proper  mean  in  giving  and  receiving  {fteairiK  mpi 
S6aiv  xpfff^'^f^  Kc^  Mi^)t  especially  in  giving,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  a  question  of 
comparatively  small  values  (lY.  1) ;  when  greater  values  are  involved,  die  right  mean  is 
magnificence  {/leyaXoftrpiireta,  lY.  4)  or  *'  princeliness."  The  extremes  are  prodigality  and 
stinginess  (II.  7  and  lY.  1),  and  meanness  and  vulgarity  (bad  taste,  lY.  4). 

The  proper  mean  in  matters  of  honor  and  dishonor  {fxec&tif^  irepl  rifi^  koi  aufiiav),  in 
cases  of  importance,  is  highmindedness  QieyaXmlnfxia^  lY.  7);  in  cases  of  less  consequence, 
ambition  (f^iXoTtfiia)^  or,  more  exactly,  the  correct  mean  between  ambition  and  indifference 
{a^t2joTifiia,  IV.  10).  The  high>minded  or  high-spirited  man  {/leyaX&iwxoc)  is  he,  who,  being 
indeed  worthy  of  great  things,  holds  himself  to  be  worthy  of  them  (6  luyahn  oMv 
a^uiv  a^toq  uv).  He  who  erroneously  holds  himself  to  be  worthy  of  great  tilings,  espedaUy 
he  who  incorrectly  thinks  himself  deserving  of  high  honor,  is  vain  {x^ivoq\  while  he  who 
underrates  his  own  worth  is  mean-spirited  {juKpS^x^Y  ^o  ambitious  (^lA^n^toc)  and  the 
unambitious  err  in  regard  to  the  measure  and  manner  in  which,  the  reason  for  which,  and 
the  time  when  honor  should  be  sought.  Praiseworthy  is  only  the  correct  mean,  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  one  or  the  other  extreme,  is  termed  sometimes  ambition,  sometimes 
indifference. 

Mildness  {vpaAnK)  is  the  proper  mean  in  seeking  for  revenge  QuadrrK  irrp2  bpry^f  II.  7, 
and  lY.  11).  ^Opy^  is  the  desire  of  revenge  (rtfiupia^  bp^s^^\  it  is  the  passion  of  the  diyi^; 
the  Biyfid^  is  the  potentiality,  which  may  be  developed  either  into  hpyrj  or  into  vpivvot^ 
(placability;  metaphorically,  QvpSq  denotes  bpyij  itself).  Excess  in  regard  to  anger  is 
irascibility,  when  the  anger  quickly  rises  and  goes  quickly  away  (whereas  tliose  who  are 
wucpoif  bitter,  in  their  wrath,  cherish  it  a  long  time) ;  deficiency  in  tliis  respect  is  aopyifcia. 

Truthfulness  (or  sincerity),  facility  in  social  intercourse,  and  friendliness  {aX^daa^  eirrpa^ 
itiXeta  and  ft2Ia)  are  means  in  the  management  of  one's  words  and  actions  in  society 
(fieadnjn^  irepl  'kbytw  kxu  vpd^euv  Kocvoviav),  The  first  of  these  three  virtues  regards 
veracity  (the  ah^lc)  in  discourse  and  action ;  the  other  two  end  in  the  agreeable  {iSv\  the 
one  (evTpairiXem)^  being  in  place  in  social  pastimes  (tv  rale  natSiaig)  and  the  other  (friend- 
^p),  in  all  other  social  relations  (II.  7  and  lY.  12-14).  The  obsequious  man  praises  and 
yields,  in  order  not  to  render  himself  disagreeable  to  his  companions,  and  the  flatterer 
(K6'Xa$)  does  the  same  from  motives  of  self-interest.  The  fretful  and  the  cross  man  care 
not,  whether  their  conduct  is  offensive  to  others.  The  right  mean  of  conduct  in  this 
respect  has  no  particular  name.  It  most  resembles  friendship,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinguished,  in  that  it  is  to  be  followed  not  merely  among  acquaintances  and  friends 
(whom  we  love),  but  also,  so  far  as  is  becoming,  in  our  intercourse  with  all  whom  wo  may 
meet  The  candid  man  holds  the  mean  between  the  braggart  (aXa^uv)  and  the  dissembler 
(eip(jv\  in  that  he  gives  himself  out  for  Just  what  he  is,  and  neither  boasts  nor  belittles 
himself.  Those  who  indulge  in  well-timed  mirth,  are  witty  and  elegant;  those  who  carry 
mifthfulness  to  excess,  are  buffoons  and  rude ;  while  tliose  who  hate  all  mirth,  appear  un- 
cultivated,  clownish,  and  stiff. 

Supplemental^'  Aristotle  treats  of  certain  other  "means,"  whidi  are  not  regarded  by 
him  as  properly  virtues,  and,  in  particular,  of  shame  (the  v^  of  the  aH^puv),  which  he 
considers  as  only  relatively  praiseworthy  (^  atSii^  i^  imo&katuq  kiruacig)^  and  more  becom- 
ing to  youth  than  to  riper  age  (lY.  ch.  15).  Shame  is  the  fear  of  ill-repute  (^/^  ado^iac) 
and  is  rather  a  passive  emotion  (irdBoc)  than  a  developed  virtue  (cftc)*  The  extremes  are 
represented  by  the  timid  and  the  shameless.  Nemesis,  or  just  indignation,  is  a  mean 
(a  ftta&TiK  v€pl  rd  ird^),  whose  extremes  are  envy  {f$6vog)  and  spitefulness  (^Tixoi^eaaic/aX 
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To  jastioe  (StKoioeinni)  he  devotes  a  minute  oonatderation  (Eth.  K.^  Y.),  Justice  in  the 
most  general  sense  is  the  practioe  of  all  virtue  toward  others  (r^c  bXtf^  aper^  XP^^^  ^P^ 
i}Xav,  V,  5);  it  is  "perfect  virtue,  yet  not  absolutely^  but  with  reference  to  others" 
{aper^  fiiv  reXtia,  oAA*  mx  dirXoCt  ^AAa  irpdc  irepcv^  Y,  3).  It  is  the  most  perfect  virtue^ 
because  it  is  the  perfect  exercise  of  all  (perfect)  virtue  {irt  r^  Teniae  aper^q  XP^^  ^^* 
reXela'  reXeia  (T  e<rrtv,  etc. — for  reXeia  is  to  be  repeated  in  this  passage,  1129  b,  31;  cf. 
the  similar  turn  of  expression  in  Cic.,  JSucuL^  I.  46 :  nemo  p<srum  diu  mxii^  qui  virUstia 
perfBdoA  peffocto  funetua  est  mUMre),  and  because  he,  who  possesses  it,  is  able  to  practioe 
virtue  as  well  in  regard  to  others  as  in  regard  to  himself.  But  justice,  viewed  as  a  single 
virtue  among  others,  respects  the  equal  and  the  unequal  (law  and  ivuKnf\  and  is  further 
divisible  into  two  species  (^M^),  of  which  the  one  is  applied  in  the  distribution  (kv  rouq 
SuKvofioSc)  of  honors  or  possessions  among  the  members  of  a  society,  while  the  other  takes 
the  form  of  commutation  in  intercourse  or  trade  (ev  ro2c  owaXXayfiaaof).  Commutation 
may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  the  former  is  settled  by  contract,  the  latter  by  the 
principlea  of  penal  justice.  Distributive  justice  (rd  tv  raiq  dtavofuug  SiKotov  or  to  Siavefofrucbv 
iituucv)  rests  on  a  geometrical  proportio;i :  just  as  the  persons  in  question,  with  their  indi- 
vidual worth  {a^ta)^  are  to  each  other,  so  also  must  tliat  be,  which  is  dealt  out  to  each 
(A :  B  =  a :  /?,  where  B  =  e .  A,  and  p  =  e  .a).  Commutative  justice  (rd  iv  raig  awaXX&yftaai 
6uuuonf  or  to  Siopffurucdv^  b  yivtrai  ev  Tolg  frvvaXkayfuwi  koI  toIc  ixovaiotc  km  toIc  OKOvototf:) 
is,  indeed,  likewise  an  equalizing  principle  (loov\  but  proceeds  by  arithmetical  and  not 
by  geometrical  proportion,  since  it  regards  not  the  moral  worth  t)f  the  persons  involved, 
but  only  the  advantage  gained  or  injury  suffered  by  them ;  commutative  justice  removes 
the  difference  between  the  original  possession  and  the  diminished  (or  increased)  possession, 
as  oocasaoned  by  loss  (or  gain),  by  causing  an  equal  gain  (or  loss),  the  latter  increasing  (or 
diminishing)  the  amount  of  the  possession  by  so  much  as  the  first  loss  (or  g^in)  diminished  (or 
increased)  it.  The  amount  as  thus  restored  (undiminished  and  unaugmented)  is  a  mean  be* 
tween  the  less  and  the  greater  according  to  arithmetical  proportion  (0  —  7:0  =  0:0  +  7). 
In  connection  with  this  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  cf.  Plato,  Leges^  YI.  p.  t57,  where  the  geo- 
metrically proportional  is  recognized  as  the  principle  of  political  justice,  but  the  arithmeti- 
cally proportional,  as  a  political  principle,  is  rejected:  it  is  this  arithmetical  equality  whose 
place  in  the  economy  of  trade  is  justly  vindicated  by  Aristotle.  (Trendelenburg  directs 
attention  to  this  difference,  Iku  Ebenmaas8j  etc.,  p.  17.) 

Equity  (rd  hruuciq)  is  a  species  of  justice,  not  mere  legality,  but  an  emendation  of  legal 
justice,  or  a  supplementing  of  the  law,  where  the  latter  fails  through  the  generality  of  its 
|»'ovisioi|8  {kirav6pdofM  vdftov  j  tXTixiTtei  Sid.  rd  kcS6Xov).  The  provisions  of  the  law  are 
neoeeaarily  general,  and  framed  with  reference  to  ordinary  circumstances.  But  not  every 
particular  case  can  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  these  general  provisions,  and  in  such 
instanoea  it  is  the  part  of  equity  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  law  by  special  action, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  spirit  of  the  lawgiver,  who,  if  he  were  present,  would  demand  the 
same  action. 

The  dianoetic  virtues  are  divided  by  Aristotle  into  two  classes.  These  correspond 
with  the  two  intellectual  functions,  of  which  the  one  exercised  by  the  scientifio  faculty 
(rd  hfrtaTifftaviK6v\  is  the  consideration  of  the  necessary,  and  the  other,  exercised  by 
the  faeohy  of  deliberation  (rd  hr/urrtKAv)^  is  the  consideration  of  that  which  can  be 
dianged  (by  our  action).  The  one  includes  the  best  or  the  praiseworthy  l^e/c  of  tlie 
seientiflc  faculty,  the  other  includes  those  of  the  deliberating  faculty.  The  work  of  the 
scientiflo  faculty  is  to  search  for  the  truth  as  such;  the  work  of  the  practical  reason 
(dt^Mxa),  whi<^  snbserves  the  interests  of  practical  action  or  artistic  creation,  is  to 
that  troth,  which  corresponds  with  correct  execution.    The  best  Ha/q  or  virtues 
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of  each  faculty  are  therefore  thoee,  through  which  we  approach  nearest  to  the  truth. 
These  are — 

A.  With  reference  to  that  which  is  capable  of  variation:  art  and  practical  wisdom 
(rix*^  and  ^p6vrfa^;\  which  are  related  to  each  other  as  vouiv  and  npdrmv.  Updmof 
(action^  conduct)  has  its  end  in  itself,  while  voulv  (formation,  creation)  ends  in  a  positiYe 
product  (ipyov)  distinct  fi-om  the  productive  act  {hepyeia^  Eth.  Nic^  L  I ;  YL  5)l  Henoe 
the  value  of  the  products  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  these  products  themselves,  while  the 
worth  of  the  works  of  virtue  lies  in  the  intention.  Art,  as  a  virtue,  is  creative  abilitj 
under  true  intellectual  direction  (c^cc  fura  Xbyw  oAj/^ovf  nouirudi^  YL  4) ;  practical  wisdom 
(or  ^p6vtf(Ti^)  is  practical  ability,  under  rational  direction,  in  the  choice  of  things  good  and 
in  the  avoidance  of  tilings  which  are  evil  for  man  (lf<c  aXii&^  ftera  XSyov  irpoKTuc^  mpH 
rd  (nr&p^<^  aya^^  koI  koko,  YL  5). 

B.  With  reference  to  that  which  can  not  be  chang^  by  our  agency:  science  and  reason 
{hrtoT^fOf  and  vovf),  the  latter  directed  to  principles,  the  former  to  that  which  is  demon- 
strable from  prindples.  Science  is  a  demonstrative  e^tg  (afroSeucruc^,  YI.  3) ;  reason  appre- 
hends the  principles  of  science  (apx^^  or  ^px^  ^ov  hrtorriTov,  YL  6). 

In  connection  with  the  dianoetic  virtues,  another  conception,  expressed  by  the  word 
oofia  (wisdom),  is  considered  by  Aristotle.  This  word,  however,  does  not  denote  with  him 
a  fifth  virtue  distinct  from  those  already  named,  but  the  highest  potencies  of  three  of 
them,  namely,  of  art,  science,  and  reason.  In  the  sphere  of  art,  it  has  a  rdaUve  significa- 
tion ((To^  rifif  av6piavT<moiiav^  wise,  skilled  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  eta) ;  in  the  sphere  of 
science  and  reason,  it  is  taken  absolutely  (AA^if,  ov  kot^  f^poCt  ovd*  iXXo  u  ooip6c\  and  is 
defined  as  the  sdence  and  the  reason  of  those  things  which  have  by  their  nature  the 
highest  worth  or  rank  {eirtar^faj  kcu  vov^  tCiv  TtfuaraTuv  ry  ^icti^  YL  7).  In  one  passage 
{EVi,  Mc,  YI.  *l)  ao^ioj  in  the  relative  sense  of  the  word,  is  termed  the  "  virtue  of  art" 
{aptri^  rixviKJi  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  art  itself  is  not  a  virtue,  nor 
that  sdence  and  reason  are  not  virtues  until  they  rise  to  absolute  wisdom,  for  all  these 
lfe<C  partidpate  necessarily  in  truth,  and  all,  which  do  this,  are  virtues  (iSIC^.  Nic^  YL 
2  seq.). 

To  practical  wisdom  ((^pAvrjati)  belong  prudence  {ehpcvXia),  whidi  finds  out  the  right 
means  for  the  end  fixed  upon  f\'I.  10),  and  understanding  (aiveatc}f  which  is  exerdsed  in 
passing  correct  judgments  on  that  respecting  which  ^pivtiatq  gives  practical  pieceptB. 
Xvveai^  is  critical  {KpcTudj\  ^p6vfjat^  is  imperative  (hrtraicrudf) ;  correct  discrimination  {Kpiatc) 
is  the  function  of  the  evyv6fujv^  or  the  man  of  good  sense  (YL  11). 

'RyKpcLTtia  (of  which  Book  YIL  of  the  Nxc  Ethics  treats)  is  moral  strength  or  self-ocmtroL 
Where  this  is  wanting,  that  discrepancy  arises  between  insight  and  action,  which  would 
be  impossible  if  (as  Socrates  taught)  knowledge  possessed  an  absolute  power  over  the  wilL 
The  occasion  for  self-control  arises  in  connection  with  whatever  is  pleasurable  or  painfbl ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  endurance  {Koprepia). 

Friendship  (^Tda)  is  of  three  kinds,  according  as  it  is  based  on  the  agreeable,  the  useful, 
or  the  good.  The  last  is  the  noblest  and  most  enduring  (Et?u  Kic,  YIIL  and  IX.).  The 
love  of  truth  should  have  precedence  before  love  to  the  persons  of  our  friends  {JSih.  21^  I. 
4,  1096 a,  16;  cf.  Plat,  iZ^.,  X  595 b,  c). 

The  natural  community,  to  which  the  individual  primarily  belongs,  is  the  fiimily.  The 
domestic  economy  indudes,  when  complete,  husband,  wife,  children,  and  servants.  To  the 
servants  the  master  of  the  house  should  be  an  absolute  ruler,  not  forgetting,  however,  to 
temper  his  rule  with  mildness,  so  that  the  man  in  the  servant  may  also  be  respected.  To 
the  wife  and  children  he  must  be  as  one  who  rules  over  freemen;  to  the  former  as  an 
archon  in  a  free  commonwealth,  to  the  latter  as  a  king  by  right  of  affection  and  8eni<^ty 
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{J^aVLf  L  ch.  4).    It  becomes  him  to  care  more  for  hU  fkmQj,  aa  himian  beings,  and  for  their 
Tirtne,  than  for  gain  {FoL^  I.  5). 

The  character  of  the  family  life  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  cliaracter  of  the  dvil 
government.  Man  is  bj  nature  a  political  animal  {Pol^  I.  2).  The  state  is  the  most  ooro- 
prebensive  human  society.  This  society  should  not  be  an  undifferentiated  unity,  but  an 
•rtieulated  whole  (FoL,  II.  I  seq.).  The  end  of  the  state  is  good  liying  (ev  Cvv),  t.  «.,  the 
morality  of  the  citizens  and  their  happiness  as  founded  on  virtue  {PoL,  YIL  8).  The  end 
of  the  state  is  of  a  higher  order  than  are  the  actual  causes  which  may  have  led  to  itn 
existence  {PoL^  I.  2 :  ij  rrdXt^  .  .  .  ytvofikvjf  fikv  ovr  tov  i^fjv  evf xa,  ovoa  6i  rov  ei  ^^), 

fiinoe  the  highest  virtue  is  intellectual,  it  follows  that  the  pre-eminent  duty  of  the  state 
is,  not  to  train  the  citizens  to  military  ezcellenoef  but  to  train  them  for  the  right  use  of 
peace  (iWL,  VH.  2). 

The  various  Forms  of  Grovemment  are  ranked  by  Aristotle  (as  he  himself  intimatef.. 
Ari.,  IV.  2)  in  the  same  order  as  by  the  author  of  the  Politieua  (p.  302  seq.),  whom  he  de- 
nominates as  Tic  f^  irp&repov  (one  who,  before  Aristotle,  had  treated  of  the  same  subject, 
by  whom  he  can  scarcely  mean  Plato,  but  rather  some  Platonist).  But  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  enumerates  them  is  not  (as  in  the  PolUkus)  that  of  legality  or  illegaUty,  but 
that  of  the  measure  in  which,  in  each,  the  rulers  seek  the  common  advantage  of  all,  or 
oolj  their  own  profit  When  the  rulers  seek  rather  the  good  of  all,  than  their  own  profit, 
tiieir  government  is  good ;  otherwise  it  is  bad.  In  either  case  three  forms  of  government 
are  possible,  according  as  the  number  of  rulers  is  one,  a  few,  or  many.  Hence  these  six 
forms  of  government,  whose  names  are  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  polity  {iroXtreHa^  *'tho 
common  name  for  all  polities  ")}  on  the  one  hand ;  and  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  democracy, 
on  the  other  (PoL,  III.  *l).  The  placing  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  all  the  citizens 
u  justified  by  the  principle,  that  power  belongs  to  the  free  as  such.  The  rule  of  the  few, 
or  of  only  one,  may  result  either  from  wealth  or  from  education,  or  both.  For  every  par 
^xmlar  state,  that  form  must  be  sought  which  corresponds  with  the  given  conditions  (i  U 
'"w  wroKu/ihfuv  apianj).  The  very  best  form  of  government,  is  the  aristocracy  of  intel- 
tectnal  eminence  and  moral  worth,  whether  these  qualities,  in  their  highest  development, 
bo  found  in  a  few  persons,  or  only  in  one. 

None  but  a  brave  people  is  capable  of  freedom,  and  only  among  cultured  nations  is  a 
comprehensive  and  enduring  political  union  possible.  It  is  only  where  courage  and  cul- 
tere  are  combined  (as  in  the  Hellenes,  who  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  Northern  and 
Oriental  nations),  that  a  state  can  exist  at  once  large  and  free,  and  it  is  only  in  this  oasif 
that  a  nation  is  justified  in  extending  its  rule  over  peoples  less  advanced  {Pbl ,  YII.  7). 

The  laws  must  accord  with  the  form  of  the  government  (Pol,  III.  11). 

The  lawgiver  must  care  most  of  all  for  the  education  of  the  young  (Pbf.,  YIII.  1  seq.). 
The  supreme  end  of  all  discipline  should  be  virtue.  Things  which  are  serviceable  for 
external  ends  may,  however,  and  should  also  be  made  a  subject  of  instniction,  except 
▼here  they  tend  to  render  the  learner  vulgar  (t.  e.,  disposed  to  seek  external  gain  on  its 
^^rn  account).  Grammar,  gymnastics,  music,  and  drawing  are  the  general  elementary 
topics  of  instruction. 

Art  (Ti^vfj),  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  as  signifying  that  skill  in  giving  form  to 
*ny  material,  which  results  from  or  at  least  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  rules,  has  a 
twofold  object:  it  has  either  to  complete  what  nature  has  been  unable  to  complete,  or  it 
oJ^y  imitate  {Phys^  II.  8:  bXuc  tc  ^  rixvrf  rd  fikv  iiriTeW^  &  4  ^'C  adwarei  arcepya- 
^'^'oOat,  ra  6^  fufieircu).  Nature  has  left  man  naked  and  unarmed,  but  has  imparted  to  him 
we  ability  to  acquire  nearly  all  varieties  of  artistic  skill,  and  has  given  him  the  hand,  aa 
the  instriukent  of  instruments  (Ds  Part  An.,  IV.  10).  The  useAil  arts,  subserve  the  ends  of 
12 
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^Mtioal  Hfe.  ImitatiTe  art  supplies  *  refined  amnsameBft  (dca>wfi^)  and  rociwtioa  {ixmne, 
n7c  awToviac  avaTravai^)',  it  emancipates  {ncSapai^)  the  soul  from  the  pressure  ef  peBX^«y 
feeUnga,  through  a  harmlees  (and  in  other  respects  poeitivelj  beneficial)  ezdtaiioa  of 
tliem  (Po/.,  Yin.  7).  Bj  itSBapavQ  (purification)  is  not  to  be  understood  a  piiri&oatioa  «^ 
tiie  feelings  from  the  bad  that  is  in  them,  but  rather  the  tempoiwy  ramoval,  djscbaifpe, 
■nliifieaAion  of  the  feelings  or  passions  themselves  ^.  P6L,  II.  1261  a,  d*7,  where  tbe 
ftustion  of  a  passionate  desire  is  represented  as  producing  a  ^'healing  effoot ").  Whfle 
representation  draws  to  its  artistic  conclusion,  the  feelings  excited  in  the  susoeptiMe 
tator  and  auditor  become,  by  a  corresponding  and  natural  moyement,  stilled.  Woriu  iif 
art,  in  which  subjects  of  more  tiian  ordinary  beauty  or  elevation  ai«  imitated,  may  aenre 
as  a  means  of  ethical  culture  {ffotifia,  /icBifotc);  so,  in  particulw,  eertain  Idnds  of  music  and 
painting,  and,  unquestionably,  certain  descriptions  of  poetry  also.  Art  attains  its  ends  by 
imitation  (fiifj^if).  That  which  it  imitates,  however,  is  not  so  much  tiie  particular,  with 
which  the  accidental  is  largely  connected,  as,  rather,  the  essence  of  its  particular  objeet, 
aad,  as  it  were,  the  tendency  of  nature  in  lbs  formation;  in  other  words,  art  must  idealiae 
its  subjects,  each  in  its  pecayar  character.  When  this  requirement  is  rightly  met,  the 
resulting  worlc  of  art  is  beautiftil,  although  the  object  imitated  may  be  not  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Tragedy)  more  beautiful  and  noble  than  ordinary  objects,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  tlie 
Comedy)  only  equal  or  even  inferior  to  the  latter  in  these  respects.  The  ^ood,  when  «a 
Bach  it  is  also  agreeable,  is  beantifiil  {RheL,  L  9).  Beauty  knpUes  a  certain  magnitnde  and 
order  (Poet.,  ch.  *l). 

The  Tragedy  is  defined  by  Aristotle  as  the  imitative  representation  of  a  wvif^hty, 
finished,  and  more  or  less  extended  action,  in  langpiage  beautified  by  various  speoiea  of 
ornamentation  [meter  and  song],  which  are  distributed  separatelj''  to  the  diflbreut  parts  of 
the  work  [the  dialogical  and  choral],  acted  and  not  merely  recited,  and,  by  exciting  pity  and 
fear,  purging  the  mind  of  such  passions*  (iarw  civ  Tpay<f>6ia  fufofoic  ir/id^euc  VKmiaiof 
ml  TeAelaCi  f^^yt^og  kxovOfK^  ^^{Jthn^  A^/^  X^^i  imart^  ruv  ehiuv  iv  rmc  ftopUn^  ipiu/nm 
mi  oy  &i  aimyyeXLac^  6C  k'Xkao  lad  ^dficv  wtpaitvowfa  ri^  ruv  rwovTunf  iraditftAruv  ain^apom^ 
PoH.j  ch.  6).  ^nw  definition  requires  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  tragedy  should  be 
serious  and  moraUy  elevated  (wpd^etjc  airovdaiac^  and  that  its  form  should  be  estfaetioalfy 
pleasing  (^Swftiv<f>  X6y^).  The  last  words  indicate  the  cathartic  operation  of  tragedy:  the 
fear  excited  in  the  spectator  by  the  tragical  events  represented  and  the  consequent  flow  «f 
sympathy  in  hun  are  followed  by  the  satisfaction  and  subsidence  of  the  tendency  to  foster 
such  feelings  (i.  &,  feelings  of  fear  and  pity).f    The  ira/xzaicevd^eiv  w6$tf  and  th#  «tftyyf, 

*  That,  among  otb«r  tbiaga,  pity  and  also  fear  and  menaea  shoald  ba  Indodad  aaMmg  Um  man)  ala- 
meata  of  Uw  tragady  had  airsadj  baan  Mfd  by  Plato,  Pka4dr^  p.  268,  vbara  the  addUloa  of  tba  tbird 
alemeat  (meoaoc,  a«ccAi|TMc«I  ffiomt)  Indieatea  plaiolj  that  at  least  Plato  did  not  ouotemplate  the  azeltatlaa 
In  tba  spectator  of  fear  on  his  own  aooonst— an  interpretation  erroneonsly  given  by  Lessing  to  the  *'fpar* 
cf  ArtstoUe.    Ct  At^  Po9i^  11,  p.  1458a,  88;  18,  p.  1496 ^  4. 

t  The  K^Aipviv  Tvv  yw»i|nowwr  ia-~as  baa  been  shown.  In  partlealar  hf  J.  Bemaya-^not  a  piudfieatlon  af 
the  ainotlona,  but  a  (tempscary )  emandpation  of  the  iadlvidaal  ftom  tbefr  Influenee ;  yet  1  would  not  dafiaa 
it,  more  spedfioally  (with  BernaysX  as  a  relief  from  permanent  emotional  tendeneies  (fearftUaaaa,  Bjm- 
pathetie  disposition,  etc),  obtained  by  giring  way  to  them  for  the  time,  nor  (with  Helnrieh  Weil,  who 
regards  ruv  rocovrMr  wtu^mUrum  as  the  snbjeotire  Genitive,  with  man  understood  as  the  objeet)  aa  nMraly 
a  deli veranoe  from  the  nneasineas.wbich  attends  the  want  o(^  or  the  czbaastlon  whiab  follows,  eraetioaal  as- 
dtement,  bat  mther  (aa  shown  by  ma  in  Flebta's  Xatttekrift,  Vol.  8ft,  186Qi»aBd  in  an  artiela  on  Ariatwtk'b 
doetrine  of  the  natora  and  ^e«t  of  avi,  Aid^  VoLM,  1887,  and  also  by  A.  Ddring,  who  sifFwa  fton  tks 
oedical  ose  of  the  term,  in  the  PhiloLy  XZI.  1884),  as  a  temporary  removal,  elimination,  nnlliflestion  of  the 
emotions  themselves.  In  Plato,  Pha^do,  p.  60  c,  KiBa^tavs  tw  ifimmv  =  a  dellveranen  (of  the  soaI)>Voai 
Intts;  the  KaBapft^  itkniUm¥  lUi/^^fMn  8o|&r  (8i>plL,  p.  880  e)  is  oae  who  delivers  yVtMM  soch  opintona  aa 

to.4ww  Imlglit;  4he  as»a  eanstwutton  oaoaia  la  Aalat^  Alt  .4«•i■^  TL 18  (mUt 
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lb«  «Koitodaii  and  4fae  iHiluTal  nbMBood  of  ttie  f«elbigs  and  their  flnal  couatorpoiM, 
ttWDqnflniation,  and  eBMDciptttion,  wUi  be  the  more  surely  «ad  oompletelj  aooompUflbed  in 


^Atkt  vam^B  It  righUf  dtad  bj  DMag  (PMZ^^  XZI.  p.  6M>  in  fllattmttoii  of  the  medletf 
weol  ItM  tcraPL  iL|iatiwt  B«nM/^  ioterpreUdoD  It  majr  be  ui^ed  th*t  neither  hia  argument  for  the  m»- 
dtring  of  miBmpvwt  «•  ** relief  obtotned  by  ^rlog  way  to,"  nor  that  for  the  renilerlnf  of  wai^tivra  aa  "^eino- 
tional  ditpoMion*,^  ean  be  regarded  aa  demonatrative.  and  that,  aooording  to  PoL,  VIII.  T,  p.  IMS  a,  1  aeq^ 
It  la  not  the  mii^^pM,  but  the  nJec,  a  form  of  **  motion  **  (minfvcf X  which  la  apoken  of  aa  the  uhjeflt  of 
wi/hpnt.  Where  Plato  alma  at  the  permanent  dellvrranee  of  man  from  the  emotlona  by  their  extirpation, 
AriHoll*  -pfopoaea  inatead,  a  ^empofaiy  relief  to  be  obtained  Ihrotigh  tbefir  very  excitation  (by  artllMal 
Bicasa)  and  anbaeqoent  anbaidenc^.  After  hearing  maale,  witneaaing  the  repreaentatlon  of  a  tragedy, 
rU;..  the  emotlona  excited  in  na  are  again  qnieted  by  their  very  exhaaatlon.are  la  a  aenae  porged  ont  of 
lu  («a#a/p«Ta4);  bnt  although  it  la  only  the  emotlona  Immediately  excited  by  the  giren  wurk  of  art  which 
ace  thaa  affeeted  <Hreetly,  yet  indirectly  all  other  almilar  emotiona,  which  fall  mto  the  aame  concept  with 
them  and  inito  which  the  emotional  tenclency  might  hare  been  dereloped  had  It  not  been  thna  dircrted, 
are  almUarly  purged  away ;  we  are  temporarily  freed  <or  "cleanaed  **)  from  all  of  them,  until  the  neoea- 
alty  ariaea  anew  for  their  excitation  and  exhanatlon.  The  object  la  here  not  to  extirpate  the  feellnga 
(n^)  once  for  all,  nor  to  generate  apathy  or  even  moderated  emotion,  nor  la  it  to  effect  a  (qualitatlre) 
ioiprorenient  (purification)  of  the  emotlona,  but  rather  to  bring  about  a  prori^onal  aatlafiietion  cf  a 
figultrly  reearrlng  euMtlonal  Inatlnct,  aa  Inatlnct  whieh  la  in  ttaelf  altogether  normal,  but  which  try 
htm  continaao«e  would  become  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  other  Amctlone,  eapedally  the  /Aofii^tv  (or 
Auction  of  cngnltire  learning),  for  which  reaM>n  it  muat  be  appeaaed  (aoeording  to  Arlatotle,  by  allowing 
it  Just  and  proper  aatlafiietion)  and  the  aonl  freed  or  aa  if  cleanaeil  from  it  Thia  Inatlnct  la  not  entirely 
wanting  In  any  man,  not  eren  In  thoae  In  whom  it  la  abnormally  feeble,  but  ita  nature  la  moat  eaxlly  recog- 
Haed  in  caaaa  where  it  appenra  with  abnormal  atrength  (aa  In  enthualaataX  vhenoe  Aristotle,  in  explaining 
tkecoaeepc of  Oatharaia  {roL,  Vlil.  7X  begina  with  anch  caaec.  (Cf.  Plat.  Iff/ea,  Vll.  p.  190 aeq.)  With 
th«  Oitharaia  of  the  feellnga  la  neceaaarlly  connected  a  degree  of  pleaaure  (icov^t<cff#at  p,*^  ifioi^y,  whether 
the  feeling  itaelf  waa  originally  Inapiriting  or  depreaslng.  (Ct  nuiueroua  utterancea  by  poeta  reapecilng  the 
relief  which  ariaea  from  the  expreaaion  of  the  feellnga— aa,  e.  ff^  Goethe*a  worda  concerning  the  **  divine 
worth  of  tontw  and  teara,"^  concerning  the  emotional  relief  arlalng  from  the  production  of  worka  of  art, 
JSach^  Choeph.  Parody  Str.  d  B :  Jt'  aluvot  <*  Ivyitdiiri  fiovKtrax  xia^  etc.  [**  the  heart/ec/  with  cries  of  pain  ^ 
mi  ochera.)  The  object  of  art  ia  not  to  tranafonn  aetuaUy  f  xiating  emotiona  (thoae  of  common  life),  bnt  te 
fMite  and  exhaust  emotiona  exiaUng  only  In  potenHaHly  in  an  audience  which  la  not  yet  mored,  but  ^ 
already  waiting  to  be  mored.  In  itaelf  the  Catharaia  may  operate  indifferently  on  emotlona  of  a  noble  or 
ignoble  chacacter ;  but  aa  the  man  of  coaraer  type  crarea  a  courier  apedea  of  excitation,  ao  the  more  reflaed 
ertrea  an  excitation  of  a  nobler  kind  (Ariat^  P<^  Y III.  7:  irot«t  U  rifr  ifiov^v  imivroi^  rb  Kara  ^v^tr  oucctop). 
Arletotle  reqnlrpa  that  the  need  of  both  elas»ea  of  the  public  be  satlafled.  The  propoaed  excitation  of  the 
esQilona,  regarded  aa  a  mere  meana  of  racreatloA,  ia  termed  am^ic  or  vc(<t«,  but  aa  a  meana  of  reflned  ent*ir- 
tainmejit  through  the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  it  ia  Jiarywyij.  AiATwyq  preauppoeea  a  degree  of  mental  cul- 
tare.  Still,  worka  of  high  art,  which  leave  the  uncultivated  man  unmoved  at  the  moment  when  they  afford 
the  pnreat  eiOoyment  to  the  enltivated^m^y  aerve  aa  a  meana  of  culture  for  the  former,  accuatomlng  him  ta 
be  glad  and  to  moam  as  and  when  he  ought  (xotpciy  xol  Awci^o*  opAtk  or  o!f  ^t)and  ao  refining  hia  diapoai- 
ticB.  This  efl^et  can  not  be  produced  by  every  kind  of  art,  but  only  by  that  which  idealltea,  1 «,,  which  repiv- 
dneea  ita  objecta  in  forma  more  excellont  and  more  beautlfhl  than  those  which  they  commonly  or  aotaaDy 
poaseaa;  nor  can  it  be  produced  in  every  person,  bnt  only  in  one  who  la  eaimble  of  cnltivatton,  hence  chicly 
ia  the  yoong.  Arlatotle  terma  thia  the  ethical  effect  of  art  (wp^  ^ipcniv  vei8«(a,  ^Mtfifrif ).  In  thla  eon nection 
ha  lays  partlculv  streas  f»n  certain  kinds  of  music.  The  Tragedy  (like  the  £pos)  bcgrs,  acoonling  to  Ita  defUii- 
tloa  (as  ft^M|(nc  v^flwc  vvovBacavX  that  elevated,  noble  character,  which  makes  the  **  puri  flcatlon  ^  effected 
by  it  subeenrlent  to  ** refined  entertainment'*  Thia  character  renders  iteajnUtU  of  serving  the  ends  <if 
0ki^oal  aallMre.  8IU1,  Aristotle  has  at  least  not  expressly  oonoidcred  theTragedy  as  .a  meana  of  education  Ar 
the  young,  but  seems  rather,  in  treating  of  it,  to  presuppose  tlie  .existence  of  a  public  possessing  in  general  a 
angkieat  degree  of  culture  (even  though  not  wholly  free  from  .deflclenclt*s  in  this  respect)  to  appreciate  it  as 
a  nenna  of  **  rsAned  entertainment^  (^>wV4)«  hut  in  view  of  the  variability  in  the  mean  degree  of  culu^e 
ef  thia  public,  Aristotle  can  not  have  meant  completely  to  exclude  fh>m  among  the  effects  of  the  Tragedy, 
Its  effect  as  an  instrument  of  ethical  discipline.  With  the  ** Catharsis**  effected  by  any  art  are  In  rraUty 
akways  joined  by  a  caaual  nexua  the  other  effecta.of  the  saine,—the  latter  effects  flow  fW>m  the  **  Catharaia," 
bat  are  generieally  differaat  from  It  The  cathartic  hedonlc,  and  ethico-dlsclplinary  effecu  are  co-ordinate 
ia  conception,  and  any  iateritretation  of  "*■  Catharaia,**  which  Indudea  In  ita  cuaoeptlon  the  notion  of  **  pui4- 
fleation,*'  **  reffnement,^  **  emancipation  firom  the  goadlnga  of  hnr  and  aaUn-h  impnlaea,**  etc.,  la  to  be  coa- 
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the  spectator,  the  more  complete  the  work  of  art  is  in  itself,  or  the  more  true  it  is  to  the 
objective  norms,  which  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  object  represented,  and,  especially, 
the  less  it  is  wantmg  (in  what  Goethe  demands  in  the  interests  of  its  cathartic  operation, 
namely)  in  the  element  of  a  reconciling  rounding  off  or  fiiUtU.  The  feeling  awakened  by 
the  tragedy,  though  painful,  yet  contains  in  lUelf  an  elevating  and  pleasurable  element, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  what  is  noble.  This  mixed  character  of  the 
feeling  is  not  expressly  affirmed  by  Aristotle  in  the  parts  of  the  PoeUoa  which  are  now 
extant,  but  it  is  affirmed  in  the  Rhetoric  {I.  11,  1370  b,  24-28),  where,  in  the  threnody, 
Aristotle  finds  involved  not  only  the  sentiment  of  sadness,  but  also  the  pleasure  of 
memory  and,  so  to  speak,  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  the  mind  in  the  present  thoee 
things  which  the  hero  did  in  his  life,  and  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 

Auxiliary  and  subordinate  to  Politics  is  Rhetoric^  the  art  of  persuasion  (Mnnfuc  irepi 
iKooTov  Tw  deop^ai  t6  €v6ex6fuvov  trSavdv^  RheL^  I.  2).  The  business  of  Rhetoric  la  not 
so  much  to  p>ersuade,  as  to  furnish  a  knowledge  of  those  considerations  which,  in  connee- 
tion  with  any  subject  in  hand,  are  persuasive.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  convince  tL« 
masses  of  men  by  scientific  arguments.  The  basis  of  one's  argumentation  must  be  thut 
which  is  known  to  all  (Kowd),  Tlie  rhetorical  art  must  indeed  be  able  to  give  an  appear^ 
ance  of  equal  credibility  to  contradictory  assertions.  But  the  intention  {npoaipfet^)  of  the 
orator  must  be  to  arrive  at  the  true  and  the  just  The  rhetorical  faculty,  which  may  be 
developed  and  applied  either  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense,  should  be  employed  by  us  only 
in  the  good  sense.  The  possibility  of  being  perverted  to  wrong  uses,  belongs  to  rhetoric 
in  company  with  every  thing  that  is  good,  except  virtue ;  but  this  fact  does  not  destroy  lie 
utiUty  {RkeL,  I.  1). 

§  51.  The  disciples  of  Aristotle  in  the  next  two  to  three  centuries 
after  his  death,  particularly  Theophrastus  of  Lesbus,  Eudemus  of 
Rhodes,  Aristoxenus  the  Musician,  Dicsearch,  Clearchus  of  Soli, 
and  also  Strato  the  Physicist,  Lyco,  Aristo,  Hieronymus,  CritolauB, 
Diodorus,  Staseas,  and  Cratippus  (which  latter  was  heard  at  Athens 
by  Cicero's  son  Marcus),  abandoned,  for  the  most  part,  metaphysics 
speculation,  and  applied  themselves  cither  to  the  study  of  nature  or 
to  a  more  popular  treatment  of  Ethic*s,  at  the  same  time  modifying  in 
many  ways  the  teaching  of  Aristotle — mostly  in  a  naturalistic  direc- 
tion. The  later  Peripatetics  returned  a^ain  to  the  peculiar  concep- 
tions of  Aristotle ;  their  merits  are  founded  chiefly  in  their  exegesis 
of  his  works.     The  most  noteworthy  exegetes  were  Andronicns  of 

■Idered  m  Qn-AristotollMi,  bemnse  It  eAioes  the  stroncly-marked  opposition  In  which  Aristotle  pUeetctf^- 
9vf  to  |U^<n«.  (Cr.,  in  eonflrmation,  Arist,  Pol^  VILA,  1841  a,  21 ;  ovk  c«rtr  h  avAbc ^tfuc^,  AAAA^MAAor 
ipy>A9Tun(r,  motc  vpof  rvwf  touivtow  avr^  Kotpovf  XP^'I^^*'**^  **  ^^  4  tf«i*pta  jcoitfapo'ir  ikO^Aam  Mmttvu  % 
lamBi^aw.  lb.  7, 1841  b,  86 :  ^tLi^hf  Kk  ov  ^mk  tvtmv  m^\*ia^  rg  f*awun|  xP^<r$ai  t«(r,  iXXi.  jcoa  wkttavmm  ](«pu^ 
KOi  yip  raulctac  SwtKtv  Ktu  maBiptrtttt, — rpiTor  M  vpbc  SiayMyiiv,  vpbf  ivtviv  rw  Koi  wpihv  riir  ri|f  mrtToi'i 
opawawnv.  lb.  1848  a,  S :  «ic  M  rmr  Upwr  ii*X»p  ipMf&cr  tovtow,  orar  j^xi^^ttrrai  rocc  j^opYuL^owt  rifr  ^^«x^ 
fMA«0-c,  KaCurrafitycw  «i*<nr«p  iarptiat  rvy^i^af  «t«  icoMp^cwv.  ravrb  8i|  Tovr6  irayicatoy  wmirx^tp  mu  timpv 
cAei^ftorac  icat  rovv  ^o^ifrucotff  koX  rod*  SAmt  (oAatf  rotfv  ?)  wa9ifTucovv,  To&f  ii  aAAovf  k^  oiror  JvcjSaLAAct  tw 
TMovTMr  ittavrtf  koI  wwn  Ytrt«r#ai  nra  xMafxriP  tieu.  K9v^4^t<r9tu  n^  if3orJfc,  iupcwt  M  cm  r^  fLcX:^  ri, 
KuBafyftKa  wupdxtt  X'P**'  a/'^<^  rocf  iii4pmwot9). 
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Rhodes,  the  arranger  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  (about  70  b.  c), 
Boethas  of  Sidon  (who  lived  in  the  time  of  C»sar),  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  (who  taught  at  Home  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius), 
Alexander  of  ^gse  (a  teacher  of  Nero),  Aspasius  and  Adrastus  of 
Aphrodisias  (about  120  a.  d.),  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (about  200 
i..  d.),  wlio  was  called  the  Exegete  tear"  l^oxriv;  and  among  the  still 
later  interpreters  (of  the  school  of  the  Neo-Platonists),  Porphyrins 
(in  the  third  century),  Themistius  (in  the  fourth),  and  Philoponus 
and  Simplicius  (in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ). 

A.  Trandelenlmrg,  Veb^  die  DargUllung  dtr  PeripatsUseh&n  EOiik  bH  SM)a€u»,  pp.  155-158,  In  the 
Monthlj  Reports  of  the  Berl.  Akad.  d,  WU»^  Febniary,  1856;  H.  Meurer,  PeripaUHoorum  phUotophia 
Moralia  Mteundum  SMntwrn^  Weimar,  1859.  Cf.  Meineke,  in  M&txeirs  ZeOwAr.  /.  d.  G.-  W^  1869,  p. 
MSseq. 

The  extant  worka  of  Theopbraatus  were  flrat  printed  with  those  of  Aristotle  at  Venice,  1495-98. 
TheophrasU  BreHt  quae  tupermtU,  ed.  Jo.  Gottlob  Schneider,  Leipsic,  1818-^1 ;  ed.  Fr.  Wimmer,  Brea- 
lan,  1S42;  Leipsic,  1854;  Pari^  ISM.  On  the  worka  of  Theophrastna  compare  Herm.  Uaener  {AneUseta 
Tri£op/tra9Ua  [diat.  BonnmiM],  Leipsic,  1863,  and  JUL  Mw^  XVI.  pp.  859  aeq.  and  4T0  aeq.);  on  hia 
Phfftology  worka  have  been  publiahed  by  Kurt  Sprengel  (Altona,  1882)  and  £.  Meyer  {Getck.  dtr  Botcmik^ 
[.  8  seq.t ;  on  bia  Psychology,  cf.  Phillppeon  (vAi}  ia^pmtivn,  2  vola^  Berlin,  1881),  on  his  TluoLogy,  Kriache 
(Fonchtmgmi,  l^  pp.  889-849);  on  hla  delineation  of  human  "*  characters,"^  cf.,  among  later  writers,  Carl 
Zell  (Ftelburg,  1828-25X  Plnigor  (Ealibor,  1888-89),  H.  E.  Poss  {Progr^  Halle  and  Altenburg,  1S84,  *8«,  '61% 
Fr.  Hanow  {IHt».  Bonn^  Leipa.  1856);  eC  alao  7X  CharaeL,  ed.  Fofl^  Leips.  1858;  ed.  Eug.  Petersen,  Leips. 
1859;  Jaa  Bemays,  Tkeophrcutoe'  Schrift  Hber  Fr^mmigkeU^  ein  BHtrag  nur  JieliffUmegeeeh,  mU  trit 
und  erkL  Betnerkungen  9u  Porphyriof  Sehri/t  liber  EnVutUeamkett,  Berlin,  1866 ;  Theophr.  Charaat  4$ 
Philodemi  de  ViUU  Ub.  JT.,  «Z.  T.  L.  Ussing,  Hanau,  1868. 

On  Eudemus,  see  A.  Th.  H.  Fritzache  {De  £ud.  Rkodii  phUoeophi  Peripatetiei  vUa  et  ecriptU,  In  his 
edition  of  the  Eud.  Ethiee,  Begenaburg,  1851).  The  Fragmente  of  End.  have  been  edited  by  Spengel 
{EfuUmi  Rhodii  PeripateUci  fmgmenia  quae  eupereuni,  Berlin,  1866,  8d  edition,  1870). 

Fragmonta  from  the  writinga  of  later  Peripatetics  (Aristoxenna,  Dicaearch,  Phonlaa,  Clearchua,  De- 
metrloa,  Strabo,  and  others)  have  been  collected  together  by  Carl  MuUer  in  his  Fragnu  UietoHeorum 
Graea.y  Vol.  IL.  Paris,  184& 

ArUtocDewvuf  GrundeUge  der  Bhythmik,  Greek  and  German,  ed.  by  Helnr.  Fenssner,  Hanau,  18M; 
EUm.  rkylkm.  fragme/rUiwn,  ed.  J.  B.  Bartels  {dite.\  Bonn,  1854 ;  Arittoaeni  ffarmon.  quae  eupenurU^  in 
Greek  and  German,  by  Paul  Marqnord,  Berlin,  1868.  Of  Artstoxenus  treat  W.  L.  Mahne  (Amst.  1798), 
Hirach  (Ar.  u.  a.  GrundttOge  d.  Rhythm.,  G.-Pr.,  Thorn,  1659X  Paul  Marquord  {De  Ar.  TarentinyMe- 
mmMe  harmondeU,  dim.  inaug.,  Bonn,  1868X  Carl  von  Jan  (in  the  PhiloL,  Vol.  29, 1869,  pp.  800-^),  and 
Bemh.  Brill  {Ar.*8  rhythm,  und  metr.  Meaawngen,  m,  ein.  Vorw.  «.  k.  Lehra,  Leipsic,  1870).     y 

Dicaeardii  quae  auparaunt,  ed.  Max.  Fuhr,  Darmst  1841.  Of  Dicaearch  treat  Aug.  Buttmann  (Berlin, 
18B8),  F.  Oionn  (in  JMir.  aw  griech.  u.  rdm.  LiUeratvrgeeeh.,  Vol.  II.,  Coaael,  1889),  A.  F.  Nftke  (in  Opuac 
pMloL,  I.  Bonn,  1848),  Mich.  Kntorga  (in  JOiangea  gr.-rom.  de  CAead,  de  St.  PHereb.,  L  1850X  and 
Frons  Schmidt  {De  Haraelidia  Pontid  et  Dicaearehi  Meaaenii  dialogia  deperditia,  diaa,  inaug.,  Bres- 
]au,1867). 

On  Clearchua,  cf.  J.  Bapt.  Verraert  {De  CUareho  SoUnai,  Gandavi,  1828). 

On  Phaniaa  of  £rean^  cf.  Aug.  Volsin  (Gandavi,  1884X  L  F.  Ebcrt  (KSnigsberg,  18S5X  A.  Boeckh  (in 
Corp.  inaer.  Graee.,  VoL  II.,  Berlin,  1648,  p.  804  seq.). 

On  Demetrius  of  Phalerua:  H.  Dohm  (Kiel,  1885X  Th.  Herwig  (Rlnteln,  1850X  Ch.  Ostennann  (Hert- 
feld,  1847,  and  Fnlda,  1857);  cL  Grauert  {iliat.  u.  phOoL  Analektan.,  L  p.  810  seq.). 

On  Strato  of  Lampsacus :  C.  Nauwerck  (Berlin,  1886) ;  cf.  Krische,  Ibraehungen,  I.  pp.  849-858. 

On  Lyoo:  Oreuser  (in  the  Wiener  Jahrb.^  1888,  VoL  61,  p.  209  aeq.). 

On  Ariato  of  Ceoa:  J.  G.  Hnbmann  (In  Jahn*a  Jahrb.^  8.  SupplamenUfd.,  1884,  p.  108  aeq.X  F.  Bitaohl  (in 
the  Jihein.  Mua.,  new  aeriea,  1. 1848,  p.  198  seq.X  Krische  {Foraehnngen,  I.  p.  405  seq.). 

Later  Peripatetlca  are  treated  of  by  Brandia  {Ueber  die  griech.  Aualeger  dee  Ariat,  Org.,  in  the  Abh. 
der  Bert.  Akad.  d.  Wiaa.,  1888,  p.  878  aeq.X  and  Zumpt  {Ueber  den  Beatand  darphiloe.  Sahulan  in  Athan, 
iUid.  1848,  p.  96  aeq.).    On  Adraatna,  e£  Martin,  Thao.  Bmymaaua  Aatronom^  Paria,  1849,  p.  74  aeq. 
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On  Nioutoiu  of  Ihunaaoo^  e£  Goond  THeber  {QuomL  LaeomiOn  fK  \:  Jh  Ifteok 
Dim,  GcUing.,  fierttn»  ISCTX 

Soino  of  the  works  uf  Alexudar  of  ▲phrodtote  wan  prIaftKl  in  tk*  3il  TotoiiM  of  the  AUbM 
of  ArlAtoile,  Venice,  1495-9&  AUatamdri  AphrodinmaU  40  amima^  tU/cOa,  in  TkemUL  op«nt,  Veiwt. 
ifiM;  J>0f atoned.  Orelli, Zttrich,  I8M;  <^«<Mall  Mat  << tnor^  erf.  L.  ftpengel,  Manich,  184S;  Oomm.  in  ArigL 
tmUapK,  ed.  H.  Boniu,  Berllii»  IMT.  On  Alennder  of  AphrodlsUa,  ef.  Unencr  {Akas.  Aphr.  gutu/§rmuim 
probUmat  lib.  III.  et  JV.,  Profnunm  of  the  Joaekim^th.  Oym.  of  BerUn,  1859),  and  NooriMoo  (Xl«  is 
Ubert^eidu hamrd,  m.  surAL  d'Apkr.,  mOoi  du  itaiti  du  duttm  €C  dtt  Ubr*  ptmtoir,  trad.  mtj¥'^ 
FMi,lMO)k 

Aristotle  is  reported  (by  OelL,  N.  A.,  XlJl.  5),  shortlj  before  his  death,  to  hitve 
returned  to  the  question,  whom  he  considered  worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of 
instructor,  the  allegorical  answer,  that  the  Lesbian  and  Bhodian  wines  were  both  ezo^ 
lent,  but  that  the  former  was  the  more  agreeable  {v6iav  6  Aia^toc);  Uius  he  is  said  to' 
have  decided  as  between  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  and  Theophrastus  of  Lesbos,  in  favor  of  the 
latter.    During  thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus  was  the  leader 
of  the  Peripatetic  School,  and  as  he  died  while  retaining  that  office,  at  the  age  of  eighty* 
five  (Diog.  L.,  V.  36, 40,  58),  he  must  have  been  bom  in  373  or  372  B.  c,  and  died  m  28S  or 
287.    His  original  name  was  Tyrtamus,  and  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  Theophrastus 
was  given  him  by  Aristotle,  on  account  of  the  charm  of  his  discourse.     Theophrastus 
and  Eudemus,  in  their  works,  mainly  supplement  the  works  of  Aristotle,  although  in 
some  cases,  they  attempt  to  correct  him.    Of  the  two,  Eudemus  seems  to  have  followed 
Aristotle  the  more  faithfully,  and  Theophrastus  to  have  proceeded  the  more  independently. 
In  the  details,  in  which  they  deviate  from  Aristotle,  Eudemus  shows  rather  a  theologioaly 
Theophrastus  a  naturalistic  bias ;  the  affinities  of  the  former  are  thus  relatively  Platonic; 
those  of  Theophrastus  Stratonia    Subsequent  writers  (e.  ^.,  Produs,  in  his  work   On 
Mfudkt)  drew  considerably  from  the  lost  work  of  Eudemus  on  the  History  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Astronomical  Doctrines.    In  Logic,  the  doctrines  of  the  problematical  judg- 
ment and  the  syllogism  were  specially  developed  by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus.    In 
Metaphysics  and  Psydiology,  Theophrastus  manifests  a  certain  leaning  toward  the  hypolh> 
esis  of  immanence  in  connection  with  problems  which  Aristotle  would  have  solved  by  the 
doctrine  of  transcendence ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  Theophrastus  remained  true  to  the  ideas  of 
Aristotle.    Thus  he,  like  Aristotle  (according  to  Simpl.,  in  Phys.,  f.  225),  treats  the  reason 
(vovf)  as  the  bettw  and  diviner  part  of  man,  affirming  that  it  is  implanted  in  man  fnna 
wtthoui  in  a  perfeot  state,  and  is  net  developed  from  within :  so  alao  he  admits  the  ■ofaslHB- 
tfal  eziatenoe   Oc^P^M^)  nature  of  the  reason.    Yet  he  teaohei  that  that  faouHy  i*  in 
some  sense  congenital  (ovfAi^o^)  with  man,  but  how,  our  reports  do  not  clearly  inform  us. 
He,  too,  terms  the  activity  of  thought  a  species  of  motion  {iiivriatq\  but  not  motion  in  space. 
In  Ethics,  Theophrastus  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  '*  Ghoregia  "  of  virtue,  or  on  external 
goods  as  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue ;  without  such  goods  perfect  happineaa^  ha 
taught,  was  unattainable.    The  reproach  was  very  often  brought  against  him  in  later  timea 
(particularly  by  the  Stoics),  that  he  had  approved  the  poetic  maxim:  vUam  rtgiifcirhma  noa 
mpientia;  but  this  he  applied,  without  doubt,  only  to  the  external  life  of  man.    Theophrastus 
held  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  worthy  to  be  sought  on  its  own  aooount,  and  that 
vHthont  it  all  external  goods  are  valueless  (Ofc,  Tuac.^  Y.9\  De  Leg.,  1. 13).    He  held  that  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  rules  of  morals  was  permissible  and  required,  when  such  devia- 
tion would  result  in  warding  off  a  great  evil  from  a  friend  or  in  securing  for  him  a  great 
good.     He  opposed  tiie  sacriflce  of  animals.    AH  ethical  relations  resulted,  aeoording  tu 
him  (cf.  Ar.,  EOt.  N.^  YIII.  1),  from  the  community  (otKtt&nK)  which  exists  among  all  ^fxtn^ 
beings.    The  principal  merit  of  Theophrastus  consists  in  the  enlargement  which  he  gave 
to  natural  sdenoe,  espeeially  to  Botany  (Phytology),  io  the  fidelity  to  nature  with  whid^ 
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be  esecoMi  hw  tfeHncwtioik  of  Humaa  Charxlera,  ftnd  next  to  those  things,  la  Ida  oontri* 
Wtkms  to  the  constitution  and  critidsm  of  ihe  history^  of  the  sciences. 

ArM>zemi8  of  Tarentum:,  the  *'  Mnstcian,"  is  said  to  have  renewed  the  theory  oon- 
<leaBBBed  tiy  Plato,  but  whidi  received  an  essentiaU/  new  sigfulfication  through  Aristotle's 
dosH»ption  of  entelechy,  nameiy,  that  tlie  soul  is  the  harmony  of  the  body  (ontmom  »jmm# 
eerporis  mtenUcmem  quondam  tsse;  veht  in  eantu  ei  fidibu6  gme  ha/nrwnki  dicikir,  tic  «B 
earporia  iothts  nabtra  dftgura  vairioe  motus  cieri  tamquam  in  eantu  aonos,  Cic.,  Tkisc.^  L  10. 20). 
He  is  chiefly  of  significance  on  account  of  his  theory  of  music,  which,  however,  was  not 
founded  en  phtk)sophioo-nMithefnatieal  speetilatlons,  bul  on  the  acute  perceptions  of  tlie  ear. 
Poades  his  Elements  of  Barmonietj  he  wrMe,  among  other  things,  biographies  of  philoeo- 
phers,  partienlarly  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 

Bicttftrch  of  Messene  (rn  SicOy)  gave  the  preference  to  the  practical  as  compared  with 
finb  theoretic  hfe  (CSc,  AdAtLj  II.  76).  He  devoted  himself  more  to  empirical  investigation 
V6f  speculation.  His  Bioc  'EX^^,  of  which  some  firagments  have  been  preserved, 
ft  geograi^ico«historieal  description  of  Greece.  According  to  DicsBarch,  there  exist 
BO  mfi^idual  substantial  souls,  but  only,  in  its  stead,  one  universal,  vital,  and  sensitiver  force, 
is  diffused  through  all  existing  organisms,  and  is  transiently  individualized  in  differ- 
bO(fies(Oic,  Tuse,,  I.  10,  21;  31;  37). 
Strato  of  Lampsaeua,  the  Physicist  (who  succeeded  Theophrastus  as  the  head  of 
Ihe  School  In  288  or  287  B.  0.,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  for  eighteen  years), 
transformed  the  doctrhies  of  Aristotle  into  a  consistent  Naturalism.  Perception  and 
thought  are  immanent  in  each  other  (Plut.,  Ds  SoL  AnimaLj  oh.  3);  there  exists  no  ve^ 
absolutely  separate,  or  separable  from  the  body.  The  seat  of  thought  is  in  the  head, 
between  the  eyebrows;  the  (material)  traces  {inrofiov^)  of  the  images  of  perception  remain 
there  permanently;  in  the  case  of  memory  these  traces  become  again  active  (Plut.,  Ik 
Plac,  IV.  23).  The  formation  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  natural  forces  (Gio.,  I>e  2fdi. 
Dwt.,  L  19.  36;  Acad.  Pr,,  11.  38.  121). 

Cicero  names  as  other  and  later  Peripatetics :  Lyoo,  the  pnpil  of  Strato,  Aristo  of  Geos^ 
the  pupil  of  Lyco,  HieronymuS,  Critolaus,  and  Diodorus  {De  Fin^j  Y.  5),  but  does  not 
attribute  to  them  any  great  significance.-  A  disciple  and  heir  of  Aristo  of  Oeos  was 
Arieto  of  Cos  (Strabo,  XIT.  2.  19).  Callipho,  also,  whom  Oicero  {De  Fin.j  Y.  25),  men- 
tioiifl  as  older  than  Diodorus,  appears  to  have  been  a  Peripatetic,  who  taught  in  the  second 
century  b.  c.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  ftiore  erudite  than  philosophical 
AlezandHanS:  Hermippus  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Hermippns  of  Smyrna,  mentioned 
by  Athenieus,  YU.  327 ;  of.  A.  Lozysski,  Hermippi  Smymaei  Ptripaietki  ^o^mldt,  Bonn, 
183*;  Freller,  m  J^n's  Johrh,,  XYII.  1836,  p.  159  seq.;  MQller,  Fra^,  Hist  Gr.,  III. 
36  8eq.)f  whose  Bioi  appear  to  have  been  composed  about  200  B.  o. ;  Satyrus,  who  likewise 
wrote  a  collection  of  biographies ;  Sotion  (of  whom  Panzerbieter  treats  in  Jahn's  t/o/irfr., 
8i^pplemen0fd.  F!,  1837,  p.  211  seq.),  the  anther  of  the  Aiaiox^ii  rSfv  ^cAo^dfov,  of  which 
IXog.  Lafrtius  made  much  use  (date,  about  190  b.  o.),  and  HeracFides  Lembus  (see  UiUler, 
IIL  167  seq.),  who,  about  150  B.  o.,  compiled  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  Bioi  of  Satynis 
and  the  LtaAoxoi  of  Sotion.  To  the  first  century  B.  o.  belong  Staseas  of  Naples  (Cic. 
Ik  Fih,,  Y.  25 ;  Dt  Oral,  I.  22),  and  <>atippus,  who  taught  at  Athens  (Cic.,  Ik  Off.,  1. 
leiaL). 

AndronicttS  of  Bhedes,  the  (above-mentioned,  p.  149)  editor  and  expositor  of  the  Aris- 
tbtaiiaa  writings  (about  70  b.  o.),  Boethus  of  Sidon  (together  with  Sosigenes,  the  mathema- 
Matt,  of  the  tboe  of  Julius  Osesar),  and  Nioolaus  of  Damascus  (under  Augustus  and 
TibcMss)  were  partionlarly  influential  in  promoting  the  study  and  intelligent  under- 
atabdiDg  of  the  werrka  of  Aidstetle.    Andronious  arranged  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
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Tbeophrastus  aooordiog  co  their  sulyect-maUer  (Porphjr.,  VUa  Fktbu^  X4:  'Aydjptfwnr  ^ 
IIc^irorTrocdc  rd  ' ApujTcriXovQ  Moi  Otofpdarov  ei(  vpayftareiac  duiXe  rag  ouadac  viroAfosic 
rif  Ta»rw  ovMcyayuv).    In  his  expoeitioii  of  the  doctrine  of  AriBtotle  (ecoording  to  the  testi- 
monjr  of  the  Neo-Platonist  Ammonius)  he  set  out  with  logic,  as  the  doctrine  of  demon- 
stration {an66a^tc,  or  that  form  of  philosophizing  which  is  employed  in  all  systeiDS  of 
philosophy,  and  must  therefore  be  first  known,  of.  ArisL,  Jlel^  IV.  3,  lOOSb,  11);  the 
customary  arrangement  cf  tlie  works  of  AristoUe  (which  in  all  probability  originated  with 
him),  following  this  principle,  begins  with  the  Logic  (Analytics)  or  *'Oiganon."      His 
pupil,  BoeUius  (among  whose  friends  belonged  Strabo  the  geographer,  an  adherent  of 
Stoicism),  judged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Phymcs  was  the  doctrine  most  closely  reUiled  to 
us  and  most  easily  understood,  and  maintained,  therefore,  that  philosophical  instructicHi 
should  commence  with  it     Each  of  them  held  fast  to  the  axiom,  that  the  ir/xsT/ioreioc 
(complexes  of  related  bodies  of  investigation,  hence  separate  bodies  of  philosophical  doc* 
trine,  branch-sciences  of  philosophy)  were  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  principle  of  an 
advance  from  the  vp&repcv  irpdc  Vf^  (^®  prior  for  us)  to  the  vp&rtpov  ^veu  (the  prior  by 
nature).    Diodotus,  the  brother  of  Boethus,  was  also  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  (Strabo,  XVL 
2.  24).     Boethus  seems,  at  least  in  some  respects,  to  have  been  followed  by  XenarchuSi 
who  taught  at  Alexandria,  Athens,  and  Rome.    Nicolaus  of  Damascus  set  forth  the  Peri- 
patetic philosophy  in  compendia,  following  in  the  Metaphysics  a  different  order  from  that 
followed  by  Andronicus  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Mdaphysics.    The  Alexaudrian  Peri- 
patetic, Aristo,  who  lived  at  about  this  same  time,  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  logic  and  physics.    Apuleius  {De  Dogm.  PL,  HI.)  ascribes  to  him  a  computation  of 
tlio  syllogistic  figures,  and  he  may  also  have  been  the  author  of  an  exegesis  of  the 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Simplicius,  as  also  of  a  work  on  the  Nile,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (XVII.  1,  5),  and  with  which  was  connected  a  dispute  between  this  Peripatetic  and 
the  eclectic  Platonist,  Eudorus,  on  a  question  of  priority  (see  below,  §  65). 

In  many  of  the  Peripatetics  of  this  later  period  we  find  an  approximation  toward 
Stoicism,— so  in  particular  in  the  author  of  the  work  Ih  Mundo  (n-epl  n&afuiv),  which  con- 
tains many  doctrines  taken  from  the  Stoic  Posidonius,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the 
first  century  b.  c,  or  near  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  so,  also,  in  other  regards, 
in  the  work  of  Aristodes  of  Messene  (in  Sicily),  the  teacher  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias. 
Through  tliis  sort  of  Eclecticism  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  later  blending  together  of 
the  leading  systems  in  Neo-Platonism. 

The  principal  merit  of  the  Peripatetics  of  the  times  of  the  emperors  rests  on  their 
exegesis  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Explanatory  notes  to  the  Categories,  as  also  to  the  i>B 
Coeb,  were  written  both  by  Alexander  of  .£g8e,  who  was  one  of  Nero^s  teachers,  and  by 
Aspasius,  and  by  the  latter,  also,  to  the  De  ItUerpretaUonej  the  Physics,  the  Mda^physics,  and 
the  Niamuuhean  Ethics.  Adrastus  wrote  concerning  the  order  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
{irepl  r^f  rd^eug  tCjv  * ApurroriXuvc  ox'yypafifmTuv),  and  an  exposition  of  Aristotle^s  Categories 
and  Physics,  as  also  of  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  and  perhaps  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus ;  also  a  work  on  Barmonics,  in  three  books,  and  a  treatise  on  the  sun, 
which  may  have  constituted  a  part  of  the  astronomical  work  from  which  Theo's  Astrooo> 
my  (see  below,  g  65)  was,  for  the  most  part,  borrowed.  Herminus  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Categories  and  other  logical  writings  of  Aristotle.  Aristodes  wrote  an  historioo- 
critical  work  on  philosophy.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  Exegete,  expounded  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  at  Athens,  from  the  year  198  to  211,  in  the  reign  of  Septimus 
Severus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Herminus,  of  Aristodes  of  Messene,  and  of  Sosigenes,  the 
Peripatetic  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  astronomer  of  the  same  name,  of  the  time  of 
Julius  (3»8ar).    He  distinguished  in  man  a  material  or  physical  reason  (vovp  ihaig  or 
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feoxiB^X  ^^^  ^°  acquired  or  developed  reason  (vovc  kwlicnfroc  or  i«vc  naff  l^<v),  but  identi- 
fied the  vovc  troarrucd^  (the  *'  actiye  inteUect "),  through  whose  agency  the  potential  intel- 
Iiect  in  man  becomes  actual,  with  God.  Of  Alexander's  Commentaries  there  are  still 
extant  the  Commentaries  on  Book  I.  of  the  Anah^  Priora^  the  Topics^  the  Meteorology^ 
the  Le  Sensu^  and  Books  I.-Y.  of  the  Metaphysics^  together  with  an  abridgment  of  his 
commentary  on  the  remaining  books  of  the  Metaphysics ;  his  conmientaries  on  several  of 
the  logical  and  physical  works,  and  on  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle,  are  lost.  Of  his  other 
writings  the  following  are  preserved:  n-fp<  ^x^j  f^tpH  elfMpfjLhnfCj  ^ucuv  koI  ifiiKuv 
kKopdw  Ktu  Xbaeuv,  irepl  fti^eoc.  The  ^^  Problems  ^^  and  the  work  **0n  Fevers,"  are  spuri- 
ous.   Some  other  works  by  him  have  been  lost. 

§  5*2.  Zeno  of  Citium  (on  the  island  of  Cypras),  a  papil  of  Crates, 
the  Cynic,  and  afterward  of  Stilpo,  the  Megarian,  and  of  Xenocrates 
and  Polemo,  the  Academics,  by  giving  to  the  Cynic  Ethics  a"  more 
elevated  character,  and  combining  it  with  an  Heraclitean  physics  and 
a  modified  Aristotelian  logic,  founded,  about  308  b.  c,  a  philosophical 
school,  which  was  called,  from  the  place  where  it  assembled,  the 
Stoic.  To  this  school  belonged  Zeno's  disciples :  Persseus,  Aristo  of 
Chios,  Herillns  of  Carthage,  Cleauthes,  Zeno's  saccessor  in  the  office 
of  teacher  and  one  of  his  most  important  disciples,  and  also  Sphaerus, 
from  the  Bosphonis,  a  pupil  of  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippns,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cleanthes  as  teacher  of  the  school,  and  who  first  brought  the 
Stoic  doctrine  to  a  state  of  complete  systematic  development,  Zeno  of 
Tarsus,  the  successor  of  Chrysippns,  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  An- 
tipater  of  Tarsus,  Pansetius  of  Rhodes,  who  was  the  principal  agent  in 
the  propagation  of  Stoicism  at  Eome,  and  Posidonius  of  Khodes,  a 
teacher  of  Cicero.  Of  the  Boman  Stoics  may  be  mentioned  :  L.  An- 
Uffius  Corn utus. (first  century  after  Christ)  and  A.  Persius  Flaccus,  the 
satirist,  L.  Annseus  Seneca,  C.  Musonius  Kufus,  the  slave  Epictetus 
of  Pbrygia,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  and  others. 

Wrltvrs  on  tha  Stoic  PhUotophy  In  geneml,  are  Jastos  Llpsiu  {ManndM/Mo  ad  SMeam  phUoto- 
pMmm^  Antw.  leOi,  and  later),  Du.  Helnsius  (in  his  Orat^  Leyden,  1637\  Gataker  (De  disotplina  SMea 
emm  Metis  aliis  collate^  prefixed  to  hie  edition  of  the  works  of  Antoninns,  Cambridge,  16S8),  and  otben;,  of 
whom  the  most  Important  is  Dietr.  Tledeiuaon  iHy^sm  der  stoisehen  PhUosopkU,  8  toIs^  Leips.  1T76).  A 
varrey  of  the  whole  hi»vturical  deyelopment  of  Bt(iicii>m  Is  given  by  L.  Noack  {Afis  der  Stoa  sum  Kaiser^ 
CAmr,  sin  BHek  aitfden  JTsUlm^  dsr  stoisAsn  Philc^opfiis^  in  the  P«yeA«,  Vol.  V^  Bffl  \,  ISeS,  pp.  1-24). 
or.  D.  Zlmmermann,  Quae  ratio  pkilosophias  Stoicas  sit  eum  religions  Romema^  Erlangen,  1858;  L.  ▼. 
Airen,  Quid  ad  is^ormandos  mores  ralere  potuerit  priorum  St.  dodrina,  Colmar,  16&9 ;  F.  KaTaieaon, 
Asoi  sur  Is  StoMsms,  Pttrlii,  1856 ;  F.  Leferri&re.  Mhsoire  eoneemant  Fit^usnos  du  StoMsme  sur  la 
dottrins  des  Juriseonsultse  romains,  Paris,  1860 :  J.  Donrif,  Du  StcMsms  e*  du  ChrisUanisms  eonsi- 
diris  dans  Isure  rapports^  Isure  diffhrsnee*  et  Tif^umes  respeett€s  gu  Us  ont  ererds  sur  lee  snesure, 
Vsri*,  1868.  Th^  most  tbomngh  investigation  of  tlie  snbj^ot  of  Stnictsm  and  its  representatives.  Is  that  of 
Seller  Pi,  d.  Or.,  8d  ed.,  IIL  1.  186^  pp.  26-840.  408-582,  606-684.  [See  The  States.  EjAaursans^  and 
Stspties,  translated  (h>m  Zeller^s  PkHos.  dsr  Grisehsn,  by  O.  Belcbel,  London,  I860.— 2>*.] 
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ZeM(/»  vork*  («h  tlM  State,  the  life  aocordtBf  io  HvUm,  ete;^  •  HafcoT  wUek  to  Amad  ifr  Dlos. 
VII.  4,  lutvo  all  been  lost.    Of  Zeao  treat  H«iniiigias  ForeUaa  (Upaala,  1700),  And  G.  F.  Jenicben  (1 
1724) ;  on  his  theology,  ef.  Kriache,  FoncAtmffeny  I.  pp.  865-404. 

There  exist  dlMertatfoni  on  Aritto  q^  C7tio»^  by  6.  Bncbtier  (Leipe.  ITSfiX  J.  B.  Carpzow  (Leli«.  1T4SX 
vaA  J.  F.  Hiller  (Ytteb.  1761X  and  a  mora  reeeftt  one  by  N.  8aal  (Cologne,  1898);  on  his  theology,  mam 
Krlflobe,  Foraehtrnffen,  L  pp.  404-41& 

On  neriHofl,  of.  W.  Tr.  Erof  {JItriUl  ds  munmo  bona  MtUenUa  expiota^  ntm  gaojdodenda^  in  ^gf  iIl 
ad  kite,  philot,,  p.  III.,  Leips.  1S22X  and  Sasl  (De  AHstane  CMo  et  HsriUo  CarthaginUn&i^  Cologae.  1863^ 

On  Petiueas,  see  Kriwbe,  Fortehungmt^  I.  pp.  486-448. 

The  hymn  of  Cleanthea  to  Uie  suprvme  Ood  has  been  edited  by  H.  H.  Chidios  (04tt  17861S,  J.  F.  R 
Schwabe  (Jcna«  1819),  Pttt^rseik  (Kiel,  181^),  Stors  and  Mendorf  {VUoMtMt  hymmua  in  Jo^mn,  «A. 
Stnrz,  Leips.  17&5,  ed.  nav.  evn,  Meredorf.  Leips.  1886),  and  others.  The  other  works  of  Cleanthes  (tka 
titles  of  which  are  giren  by  Dlug.  L.,  Vll.,  174  s^q )  have  been  lost  Cf.  Oottl.  Cbr.  Friedr.  Mobnike 
(Klsanthttder  Stoiter,  Vol.  I.,  Qrelf^wald,  1814),  Wllh.  Troogott  Krag  (lAs  CUaniha  divinUaUt  aaamtorm 
aoprtdiiakn'^  Leipsio,  1819) ;  Krlsehe,  FotKhuuifen,  !.  pp.  416^'486. 

On  Cbrysippas  hard  written  F.  N.  0.  fiagiift  (Ixmvoin.  1S22>,  Chr.  Petersen  (PhiL  Chrys,/undamienim^ 
AtCoYia  and  Ilanftb.  1927;  ct  Trendelenburg's  nrlewin  the  BerL  Jahrb,  f.  «ri«.  KrUik^  1$27,  217  fe^X 
Ktische  (Forse'. iM|r«ii,  L448^4S1X  Th.  Bengk  (Dt  Chry^ippi  UbrU  wtpi  AM^orrumr,  Caasel,  1S41X 
ITIcolai  (2>e  loaicitt  Chrywippi  liUrU,  Quedllnhnrg,  1S59X  The  titles  of  the  works  of  Chryslppos 
reourded  in  Dlog.  Laert,  YII.  189  aeq. 

On  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  ef.  Krlsehe,  Tcrtchtmiftti^  I.  pp.  489-491;  on  Antlpater  of  Tarsus:  A. 
Waillot  (Leodii,  ISMX  and  F.  Jacobs  (Jens,  1827);  on  Panstins:  C.  G.  Lndovocl  (Leips.  HSiX  and  also 
F.  G.  van  Lyndon  (Lerdon,  1S02X  whose  work  Is  the  more  complete  of  the  two.  The  fragments  of  Pod- 
donlos  have  been  edited  by  J.  Bake  (Leyden,  1810X  and  G.  MfiUer  (in  Fragm,  SisL  Or.,  IlL  Paria,  IS'A, 
p.  245  seq.).  Paul  Topclmann  (in  his  Dim,  .ftmfi.,  1S67X  and  B.  Scht  ppig  (Ds  Potidonio  Apamenti^  rfriww, 
f0ntium,  Utrarum  weHptort^  Berlin,  1870)  treat  of  Poakkmins. 

Of  Stoicism  among  the  Bonisns,  HoUenberg  (Lelpa.  1798X  C.  Aubertin  (2>s  tap.  dcetorUnu.  gui  a  CU, 
morU  ad  Keronia  prine.  Pomae  ffig^  rarls,  1857X  aiid  Ferrax  (/>e  Stoica  di«cipl*na  apud  po€ta»  JSo- 
flHMiM,  Pa^t^  1668)  hava  written.  Cf.  also,  C.  Martha,  Zes  MoralUfts$  som  Femptre  Bomain^  pkUatopkm 
0ipc9t4t,  Paris,  1864,  1  id,,  1866;  P.  Mont^e,  Zs /S^ofeism^  d  Romt,  Paris,  1S65;  Franz  Knickenberg,  De 
HtMons  SUfioa  in  PerHi  wUrit  apparenU,  diu.phU.,  Miinster,  1S67;  Herm.  Schiller,  IH€  Moisehe  Oppo- 
iHUon  unier  JTero  C^Progtsmm**  of  the  Wertiiefm  LycevmX  Wertheim,  1867;  X.Qd.  Borchcrt,  Jfmm  MUi9» 
tiu8  Zab&Of  auctor  achoku  PrccuUanorumy  8Mea4  philoa.  ^terit  addietua  (JHm,  inaug,jur.\  BerHs, 
18i89. 

Of  the  philosophioal  writings  of  L.  Ann«ns  8eneca,tfae  following  are  extant:  HtMuUonmm  JTrntm" 
rtxUum  Libri  VJI,  and  a  series  of  moral  and  religions  treatises,  JOe  providmUia^  JH  breeitaU  c<<a«,  and 
oonsolatory  writings  addressed  ad  Bdviam  maireni,  ad  Mordant  and  ad  PofyMum;  also  D§  Htn  beote, 
i^  ctfto  out  aecettu  aapimiU,  J>6  animi  tranquiOUaU^  Dt  wnttanUa^  D4  ira,  l>e  dementia^  De  ftsn^fdUs, 
and  the  Epiatolae  ad  Lucilium.  Editions  of  them  by  Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1662),  Bnbkopf  (Leitis. 
1797-18nX  Sehweightaser  (Zwdbraeken,  1809X  Yogel  (Lefpsle,  1929X  Fiekert  (Lelpsie,  1842-45),  Hacoe 
(ibid,  1S52-59).  and  others.  Cf.  £.  Caro  (^id  de  beaia  vita  ammrU  Setuea,  Poris^  1S5SX  Werner  {JM 
SBMea€  phUoeaphia,  Breslaa,  1825),  WGIfflin  (In  the  PhOologua,  Vol.  YIIU  1SS8,  p.  1S4  seq.),  IL  L. 
LfefamsaA  (L,  AnauuUM  SeMca  imd  time  pkUoM.  SehriftM,  Ph4lclogu%,  Yol.  YIII.,  1858,  pp.  809-328.,  F.  L. 
B5hm  {Annaeut  Seneca  und  sein  Werih  auch/Qrunaera  Zeit^  Progr.  of  the  Fr.-'Wllh.-Qymn.  of  BerHa, 
1856X  G.  Aubertin  (Surles rapports  suppoma  entre  Senequs  6t  SL  Paul,  l*arls,  1857  and  1$69X  Flckert  (O.-Pt^ 
Breshin,  1857X  H.  Docrgens  (Antonin.  cum  Sen,  pK  eompar,,  Leips.  1857X  Baar  {Seneca  und  Paultie,  daa 
VerhSUniee  dee  Stoicimnm  mum  Chrieten^um  naek  den  SehiifUn  Sen^ea'e,  In  the  Uttechr.  /.  teissk  Theol^ 
YoL  I.,  1868,  Nos.  2  and  8X  Halsbe#r  (Der  Pkiloeoph  AnnaeM  Seneca,  ^Paetattcr  Sckidpr^ffr,,'^  TQbi  1888 
and  '59X  Bleh.  Yolkmaan  (Eur  Geeek.  der  Bewrfkellung  Seneca'e,  in  Pad,  ArcMe,^  A  Stettin,  1809,  pp. 
989-410X  W.  Bernhardt  (Die  Aneehamung  dee  Seneca  wun  Univereum,  Wittenberg,  1861 X  Bledler  (/Ms 
reiiffide-eUMcks  Weitamechammg  dee  PMheophen  Lvdue  Annaeue  Seneea,  ^^  Sokudpr.,^  Frsnatadt,  ISSBX 
Cf.  Bemhardy,  Grvndr.  der  rdm,  LUL,  4th  ed^  p.  8U  seq.;  Oetav.  Qrterd,  De  Utterie  et  UMcrarmem 
eMUo  quid  eenemerit  Seneca  {Dlee.\  Paria,  1867 ;  Ed.  Oognel,  ShUtfue,  Strasbourg,  186& 

L.  AnnaH  PkumuM  (CormiMX  ^  naiura  deorum  I,  (»pi  r^  rw  $nw  ^iwmkX  «L  Frid.  Oasan;  mdff. 
eti.J,deraMecn,Deikcelo9iapiiveicaStoicorwncotmnentaUo,Q^\tl8^  Ct  Martini,  De  L,  Ammmm 
Oee^mOc,  Leyden.  182& 

a  MneomU  Rufi  reliquiae  et  apophiUugmaia^  ed,  J.  Yenhnlaen  Paerlkanip,  Harlem,  1828,  prascMf. 
PfftH  meufcimndii  diee,  de  Mwl  J^  (which  appeared  first  in  1788X  Gt  Mossr,  In  Danb  and  CreQaeri>fl 
Hhulien,  YI.  74  seq..  Bibler  In  the  If,  Sakmeicerieekee  Mmemm,  lY.  1,  1864^  pp.  2»-87 ;  (Hto  Becnhsnlt, 
I«  Mue,  R%fue  (Q.'Pr.\  Bonn,  1601 
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1W  tMsMBS^  «f  EpItUtaa  (reoofded  bj  Aivla»)  la  tiM  dMirp^M  and  tfai  AmMtANoii  h*f«  ^mb 
^  Jok.  a«hw«ifhiiMer  (Ulpa.  ITW);  th«  BMne»  together  witt  the  eoauneniary  of  dimpllcliu  oa  the 
AttUirWitMs  iM(/.  1800.  Gerioiui  traaaUtloni  uf  the  CVm«ereaM<me  (j/'  SpicUtuit  have  been  uiade  by  J.  M. 
Seholtt  (Altuna^  lSOl-8),  anU  K.  Enk  (Vienna,  1SC6);  £nk  baa  alao  tranalat«d  Biinpilolua'  oumuentary  oo 
th»  JfoimoA  Yiairaa,  iSeT  (1840).  [  Ths  Works  of  JSpietetua,  Engl,  traaal.  by  T.  W.  Higglnaon,  founded  uti 
1I&  Qvtar^  ▼evaloD,  Bioaton.  tStt^^TV.}  Worka  on  Sptctetua  hare  been  written  by  Beyer  (Marbvrf. 
ia5\  Ferktt  (Erf\art,  1T96X  Spaiigenberg  (Hanan,  1840),  Wlnnefeld  (in  the  ZeiUehr.  /.  PMiot.,  new  aeriea^ 
VoLtt,  1866.,  pp.  1-flS  and  19S-2S6X  and  Onat  Oroaeh  (ZXa  SilUnUhre  du  SpikUA^  G,-Pr.,  Wemigerode, 
188T).  With  the  EnduiridUm^  a  work  entitled  Tabula  {yri^Y,  falaely  attribated  to  the  Oebea,  who 
ippears  In  Plato's  Phaedo^  but  in  reality  a  product  of  the  lator  Ecleotto  Stoletam,  baa  often  been  publtahed 
(fey  flefawelghtaaer,  Laipato,  1798,  and  ocherB> 

The  wort;  entitled  rk  «i(  4avn^,  \»j  the  Sinperor  Maro»  AureUaa  Antoninaa,  baa  been  edited  by  J.  M. 
Sebnlu  (Schleawiip.  1802),  and  otbera.  Cf.  N.  Bach,  JM  M,  AureL  Ant.  imptrator^  phUotophanU.  H.  Doer- 
foaa  (Bee  abore.  ad  SenecaX  F.  C  8cbnelder*«  tranalation  of  the  MedUations  (Breslau,  1S5T,  8d  ed.,  1846), 
It  E.  da  Suckau,  Ehttls  tur  Mare  AuriU,  ta  vis  et  sa  doclHtu  (Porta,  ISdS).  M.  No£l  dea  Terger^  Eaaai 
t^Mare-AuriU  (Parla,  19«>X  Max  ECnigabeck,  Da  StoieUmo  Marei  Antonini  (Kunlgsbei^,  Pr.,  1861), 
U  Zeller,  Marous  AurtUv  AnioninM  (In  2eller*a  Vortr,  u.  Abh.,  Leipa.  186&,  pp.  88-107),  Am.  Bodek, 
jr.  At$r.  Ant.  {ils  Frwnd  %nd  ZHtgenoau  dsM  Rabbi  Jehttda  ha-NaH  (Leipa.  1868),  and  J.  Schnater, 
A4»eM  Stoicas  apud  M.  Aw.  AntfundamstUa  (In  the  Schr^fUn  der  Univ.  au  ITisl  aua  d&m  Jahrs  1868, 
ToL  XT.,  Kiel,  1869)l    [Engl,  tranalation  of  the  Thouffhta  of  Maroua  Anreliu^  Boaton,  1861.—  TV.] 

Baatdea  the  worica  and  fragmenta  of  worka  by  the  Stoiea  thetnaelyea,  the  atatementa  of  Cicero,  Phx- 
twek,  Dicg.  L.  {Book  YILX  Stobnoa,  and  SimpUdna,  are  aapedally  uaefol  aa  alda  to  the  knowledge  of 
Btaidaai. 

The  Stoics  dasfsed  themflelves  among  the  followers  of  Socrates ;  and  tkej  were,  in 
r^eality,  so  nearly  related  to  Socrates  in  their  doctrines  and  tlieir  theory  of  life,  and  were 
to  Mich  a  degree  mere  oontinuators  of  previous  types  of  thought,  that,  although  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  tlie  previous  schools,  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  introducing  a  new 
period  in  Greek  philosophy.  ** Socrates  sat  for  the  portrait  of  the  Stoic  sage;  the  Stoics 
*^ixyve  earnestly  to  build  up  their  inner  man  after  the  pattern  of  the  virtuous  wise  man, 
vhoae  lineaments  they  borrowed  fh>m  the  transfigured  and  lofty  form  of  Socrates  "  (Noack, 
-^^ycAe,  y.,  1.,  1862,  p.  13).  The  productive  element  in  the  Stoic  philosophy  is  indeed  not  to 
1m  <^med  insignificant,  especially  in  the  field  of  ethics,  where  their  rigorous  discrimination 
•ad  severance  of  the  morally  good  from  the  agpreoable,  and  the  rank  of  indifference  to 
which  tliey  reduced  the  latter,  mark  at  once  the  merit  and  the  onesidedness  of  the  Stoics.* 
But  this  element  is  less  characteristic  of  their  philosophy  as  a  whole,  than  is  the  fact  thai 
m  the  latter  those  elements  of  humane  culture  were  conserved,  which  were  bequeathed  to 
ttte  Stoics  by  their  predecessors,  and  by  their  agency  these  elements  gained  a  wider  range 
of  influence.  The  modifications  introduced  by  the  Stoics  into  the  form  and  content  of  phi- 
^^Mphy  were,  for  the  most  part,  only  sudi  as  grew  out  of  their  tendency  to  philosophize 
for  the  many.  But  the  extensive  diffusion  of  a  philosophy,  together  with  the  modiflca- 
tioBB  of  doctrine  involved  in  such  diflVisiony  is  insufficient,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
tt  inferior  activity  in  tlie  development  of  philosophic  thought,  to  authorize  us  in  regarding 
^^  philosophy  as  inaugurating  a  new  period. 

Tbe  Ufe  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  falls  nearly  between  850  and  %5S 
B-  a ;  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  dates  our  authorities  ore  too  contradictory.  A 
*o&  of  Mnaseas,  who  was  a  merchant  of  Oittium  (an  Hellenic  city,  but  inhabited  partly  by 
Phenieians),  he  too  was  occupied  in  his  early  life  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  YII.  1  seq.,  until 
ok  30th,  or,  more  likely,  according  to  Pcrsieus  as  cited  by  Biog.  L.,  VII.  28,  until  hit 
^2d  year)  in  commerce.  A  shipwreck  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  residing  for 
*  while  at  Athens.  The  reading  of  works  written  by  the  disciples  of  Socrates  (espedally 
the  reading  of  Xenophon^s  MemorabiUa  and  the  Platonic  Apotogy^  see  Diog.  L.,  YII.  3,  and 
^^ist.,  OraL  S3,  p.  2d5  e)  filled  him  wHh  admiration  for  the  strength  of  diaracter  dls- 
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played  in  Socrates,  and  in  Grates  the  Cynic  he  thought  he  had  found  the  man  wbo^  of  all 
men  then  living,  most  resembled  Socrates.  Aocordmgly  he  joined  himself  to  OrateB  as  his 
pupiL  It  is  said  that  the  writings  of  Zeno,  especially  the  earliest  of  them,  contained  ideas 
which  savored  of  the  harshness  and  coarseness  of  Cynicism  and  for  which  later  Stoics 
^probably  Chrysippus,  in  particular)  sought  to  substitute  others  more  mild  and  refined. 
Of  Zeno*8  work  on  the  State,  it  was  said  (Diog.  L^  VIL  4)  that  he  wrote  it  hri  r^c  rov 
Kvvoc  ovpac.  Not  deriving  permanent  satisfaction  from  the  Cynic  philosopher,  he  Is  said  to 
have  addressed  himself  to  Stilpo,  from  whom  Crates  in  vain  sought  again  to  tear  him 
away  (Diog.  L.,  VII.  24);  then  he  heard  Xenocrates,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
(Olymp.  116.3  =  314  B.  c),  Polemo.  Not  long  after  310  B.  o.  he  founded  his  own  philo- 
sophical school  in  the  Zrda  iroudkrf  (a  portico  adorned  with  paintings  of  Polygnotiis), 
whence  the  school  received  the  name  of  Stoic  According  to  Apollomus  (ap.  Diog.  L., 
YII.  28),  lie  taught  58  years,  which  agrees  with  the  statement  that  he  lived  98  years ; 
but  according  to  tlie  testimony  of  Persieus  {ibid.)  he  died  at  the  age  of  12  years  (for  whidi 
Zumpt  reads  92,  in  view  of  Diog.  L.,  VII.  9,  where  Zeno  in  a  letter  to  Antigonua  calla 
himself  80  years  old).  The  Athenians  held  Zeno  in  high  respect,  and  honored  him  (accord- 
ing to  Diog.  L„  VIL  10)  with  a  golden  chaplet,  a  tomb  built  at  the  public  expense,  and 
(Diog.  L.,  VII.  6)  also  with  a  monument  of  brass,  on  account  of  the  virtue  and  temperance 
of  which  ho  gave  proofs  in  his  doctrine  and  life,  and  to  the  practice  of  which  he  directed 
the  young.     The  titles  of  2^no's  works  are  cited  in  Diog.  L ,  VII.  4. 

Cleanthes  of  Assus  in  Troas  was  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  VII.  168)  originally  a  pugilist, 
and,  while  in  attendance  on  the  instructions  of  Zeno,  earned  his  living  by  carrying  water 
and  kneading  dough  in  the  night  He  grasped  philosophical  doctrines  slowly  and  with 
difficully,  but  held  faithfully  to  that  which  he  had  once  taken  in,  whence  Zeno  is  said  to 
have  compared  him  to  a  hard  tablet,  on  which  it  was  difficult  to  write,  but  which  retained 
permanently  the  characters  once  inscribed  on  it.  According  to  Diog.  L.  f\^IL  176),  he 
remained  nineteen  years  the  pupil  of  Zeno,  whom  he  then  succeeded  as  director  of  the 
school.     For  the  titles  of  his  written  works,  see  Diog.  Ix,  VII.  174,  175. 

Noteworthy  pupils  of  Zeno,  besides  Cleanthes,  were  Persieus  of  Cittium,  to  whom  we 
owe  several  valuable  literary  notices  (he  repaired  in  278  b.  c,  witli  his  pupil  Aratus  of 
Soli,  from  Athens  to  the  court  of  the  Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Gonatas) ;  Aristo  of 
Chios,  who  undervalued  the  theoretical,  rejected  logic  as  useless,  and  physks  as  a  scienoe 
beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  declared  all  things  except  virtue  and  vice  to  be  indifferent; 
and  Herillus  of  Carthage,  who,  on  the  contrary,  defined  the  chief  business  of  man  as 
knowledge  (cTrurHffitj)^  but  recognized,  besides  it  another  secondary  end  (virorc^,  Dk}g.  L-t 
VII.  165):  according  to  him,  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  treasures  of  the  imwiae,  but  the 
highest  good  of  the  wise  man  is  knowledge. 

Chrysippus  of  Soli  or  Tarsus  in  Ckalta  (283-209  B.  c),  the  suooeesor  of  Cleanthef, 
became,  through  his  elaboration  of  the  system  on  all  its  sides,  a  sort  of  second  foonder  of 
the  Stoic  school,  so  that  it  was  said  (Diog.  L.,  YIL  183)  that  "without  Cbrysii^Nis,  the 
Stoa  had  not  existed  '*  (El  /o^  yap  ^  Xpveimnc^  ouic  &v  ^  Iroa),  Tet  fai  his  works  be  was 
very  di£ftise.  He  is  said  to  have  written  daily  five  hundred  lines,  and  to  have  composed 
seven  hundred  and  five  books,  which  were  largely  filled  with  (stations  from  other  antbofi^ 
especially  ttom  poets,  and  with  numerous  repetiticms  and  corrections  of  what  had  gooB 
before  (Diog.  L.,  VIL  180  seq.) 

After  Chrysippus,  Spheerus  fh>m  the  Bosphoms  was  one  of  the  most  cdefanited  of 
the  disciples  of  Cleanthes.  The  Stoic  Boethus  appears  to  have  been  a  oontempoiwy  and 
oondiaciple  of  Chrysippus  (aa  may  be  inferred  from  Diog.  L.,  VH.  64). 

The  successors  of  Chrysippus  were  Zeno  of  Tarsus  and  Diogenes  the  Babylonian  (fho 
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fldemcia  on  the  TigriflX  of  whom  Crates  of  MaUoSf  perhaps  also  Aristarchus  and  certainly 
ApoUodorus,  the  author  of  the  Xpovued  (written  after  144  U  c.)  and  other  works,  were  pupils. 
The  next  leader  of  the  school  after  them  was  Anttpater  of  Tarsus.  Diogenes  went  (accord- 
ing to  GelL,  N.  J.,  XT.  11)  in  the  year  155  B.  o.,  together  with  Carneades,  the  Academic, 
and  Criiolaus,  the  Peripatetic,  to  Rome,  as  an  embassador  of  the  Athenians,  commissioned 
to  procure  the  remission  of  a  pecuniary  fine  which  had  been  laid  upon  them.  Through 
the  public  discourses  of  these  philosophers  Qreek  philosophy  was  first  made  known  at 
Rome;  but  it  was  unfavorably  received  by  the  Senate.  "The  Peripatetic,  Oritolaus, 
&scinated  the  Roman  youth  by  the  cleverness  and  aptness  of  his  style ;  the  Academic, 
Carneades,  by  his  forcible  delivery  and  brilliant  acuteness ;  the  Stoic,  Diogenes,  by  the 
mild  and  tranquil  flow  of  his  discourses."  (On  tlie  sending  of  these  men  to  Rome  in  the 
year  155  b.  c,  cf.  Wiskeman,  G.-Pr.,  Hersfeld,  1867.)  The  elder  Gato  was  unwilling  that 
the  public  policy  of  Rome,  which  for  the  Roman  youth  was  the  supreme  norm  of  judgment 
and  action,  and  was  possessed  of  unconditional  authority,  should,  through  the  influence  of 
foreign  philosophers,  become  subordinated  in  the  consciousness  of  these  youth  to  a  more 
oniversal  ethical  norm.  He  insisted  on  the  earUest  possible  dismissal  of  these  embas- 
sadors. In  his  view,  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  as  the  author  of  such  corrupting 
speculation,  Tvas  just  and  was  well  done.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,  in  the  year  150  &  c, 
ordered  the  banishment  from  Rome  of  all  foreign  philosophers  and  teachers  of  rhetoric. 

Panastius  of  Rhodes  (about  180-111  b.  c.\  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  won  over  to  Greek 
philosophy  such  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  as  Lselius  and  Scipio  (the  latter  of 
whom,  according  to  Cic,  Aoad.j  IL  2.  5,  et  ai,  he  accompanied  on  his  diplomatic  journey  to 
Alexandria,  143  B.  c).  He  toned  down  the  harsher  elements  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  (Cic., 
De  jPta.,  IV.  28),  aimed  at  a  less  rugged  and  more  brilliant  rhetorical  style,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  authority  of  the  earlier  Stoics,  appealed  also  to  that  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenocrates, 
Theophrastus,  and  Dicfearch.  Inclined  more  to  doubt  than  to  inflexible  dogmatism,  he 
denied  the  possibility  of  astrological  prognostications,  combated  all  forms  of  divination, 
abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  on  which  Boethus  and 
other  Stoics  had  already  had  doubts,  ond  with  Socratic  modesty  confessed  that  he  was 
still  far  from  having  attained  to  perfect  wisdom.  His  work  nepl  tov  koB^kovto^  forms  the 
basis  of  Cicero's  De  OjSMis  (Cic.,  De  Of.,  III.  2;  Ad  AtL,  XVI.  11).  With  him  begins 
the  leaning  of  Stoicism  toward  Eclecticism  (a  change  largely  due  to  Roman  influences). 
Among  the  disciples  of  Pansetius  were  the  celebrated  jurist  and  Pontifex  Maximus,  Q. 
Hncius  Scseyola  (died  82  b.  c),  who  distinguished  three  theologies :  the  theology  of  the 
poets,  the  theology  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  theology  of  statesmen.  The  first  was 
snthropomorphio  and  anthropopathic,  end  therefore  false  and  ignoble.  The  second  was 
rational  and  true,  but  impracticable.  The  third,  on  which  the  maintenance  of  the  estab* 
lished  cultus  depended,  was  indispensable.  (Of  a  similar  nature  were  the  opinions  of  M. 
Terentius  Varro  [115-25  B,  c],  who,  educated  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  the  Academic, 
was,  like  the  latter,  an  eclectic  in  philosophy,  but  interpreted  the  religious  myths  alle- 
gorically,  as  did  the  Stoics,  and  conceived  God  as  the  soul  of  the  universe.) 

Posidoaius  of  Apamea  (in  Syria),  whose  school  was  located  at  Rhodes,  — where,among 
others,  Cicero  and  Pompey  heard  him, — was  a  disciple  of  Pansetius,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
num  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough  learning  {iroXufuxdiaraTo^  and  iiricTTjfwvtK^- 
^^Toc)  among  all  the  Stoics.  He  returned  again  toward  dogmatism,  blended  Aristotelian 
and  Platonic  with  Stoic  doctrines,  and  took  such  pleasure  in  high-sounding  discourse,  that 
Strabo  (III.  p.  147)  avers  he  was  "inspired  with  hyperboles."  About  the  same  time 
lived  the  Stoic  ApoUodorus  Kphillus,  or,  rather,  Ephelus  {6  itftr^Xo^,  lenilginosus). 

The  Stoic  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus  was  superintendent  of  the  Pergamean  Library,  and 


alterwatd  «  oompanum  aod  friend  of  the  /ouBg^r  Cato  (t^lbiosafi^  1^0  appfovad  Ite 
Btoio  principles  by  his  life.  Beaidea  hun,  Aatijwiw  of  Tjrre.  wbo  died  at  Athena  alKNit 
46  B.  Cm  was  also  a  teacher  of  tiie  younger  Cato.  The  Stoic  ApoUooidea,  ^  tnaod  of  Cmto, 
waa  with  the  latter  during  bis  iaat  daja. 

Dtodottts  was  (about  86  8.  a)  a  teacher  of  Cicero^  and  atlerward  (until  his  death,  ataioul 
60  B.  c.)  a  jaember  of  his  family  and  hla  friend.  Athenodorua,  the  son  of  Sandoo,  ataid 
porhapa  a  pupil  of  Posidomus,  was  (together  with  Ariua  of  Aiexaodria,  w1m>  ia  prcybaUy 
identical  with  the  edectic  Platonist,  Arius  Didymus)  a  teacher  of  Octayianus  Auguatqv. 
The  Stoic  Heraclitus  (or  Heradidee),  the  author  of  the  "  Uomenc  Allegories ''  (ed  MeUer, 
Leyden,  1^1),  seems  to  have  lived  near  or  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberias, 
Attakis,  one  of  Seneca's  tutors,  taught  at  fiome.  An  instructor  of  Nero  was  ChsereiDaD, 
who  appears  afterward  to  have  presided  over  a  school  at  Alexandria. 

h.  Annieus  Seneca,  bom  at  Cordova  (in  Spain),  waa  the  son  of  M.  Annseus  €enee%  the 
rtietorioian,  and  lived  a.  n.  3-45.  In  philosophy,  his  attention  was  mainly  direoted  te 
Stfaica,  which  science,  however,  aasuroed  in  his  hands  rather  the  form  of  exhortaiioB  to 
virtue  than  tliat  of  inveBtigation  into  the  nature  of  virtue.  Seneca  resembled  the  Cyaict 
of  his  time  in  the  slight  worth  wliich  he  attributed  to  speculative  investigationa 
systematic  oonnectioQ.  The  conception  of  earnest,  laborious  inquiry,  as  an  etfakad 
possessing  an  independent  worth  in  itself,  is  absent  from  his  philosophy ;  he  knows  €mif 
the  antithesis:  facere  doeei  pfiHwophia^  non  dioere;  phUo^ophiam  cbkdamentum  /ocere,  91111m 
rmrhedivm  sU,  etc.,  and  thus  illustrates  the  Stoic  distaste  for  the  Aristotedian  oonoeptioB  of 
philosophizing,  carried  to  its  extreme.  By  hia  hopelesa  complaints  over  the  oorrupineas 
and  misery  of  human  life,  and  by  his  indolganit  concessions  to  human  ftaUty,  he  is  Air 
femoved  from  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  Stoa. 

L.  Annieus  Comutus  (or  Phumutus)  Hved  about  a.  d.  20-<66  or  68  at  Rome.  He  wrote 
in  the  Greek  language.  A.  Persius  Flaccus,  the  satirist  (a.  d.  34-€2),  was  his  pupil  and 
friend.  M.  Annaeus  Luoanus  (39-^),  the  son  of  Seneca's  brother,  was  also  among  his 
scholars.  To  the  Stoic  circle  belonged,  further,  the  well-known  Repnblicane  Thnsea 
PaBtus  (Tac,  Ann.j  XVI.  21  seq.;  Hi$L,  TV.  10,  iO)  and  Helvidina  Priscus  (JmL,  XYL 
28-85  ;  Bist,  IV.  5  seq. ;  9,  63). 

C.  Kusonius  Rufus  of  Volsinii,  a  Stoic  of  neariy  the  same  type  as  Seneoa, 
with  other  philosophers,  banished  from  Rome  by  Nero  (Tacitus,  AmnaL^  XV.  1 1 ).  He 
afterward  recalled,  probably  by  Galba.  When  Vespasian  ordered  the  banishment  of  aU 
philosophers  from  Rome,  Musonhis  was  allowed  to  remain.  He  stood  also  in  relatioBs  of 
personal  intimacy  to  Titus.  His  pupil  Pollio  (perhaps,  according  to  Zeller,  IIL  1,  1866, 
p.  653,  identical  wit^  Valerius  Pollio,  the  grammarian,  who  lived  under  Hadrian)  wrote 
a7roftvrffi(wei/i(tra  "Hoveuvhv,  fVom  which,  probably,  Stobaeus  drew  what  he  communicates 
respecting  his  teachings.  Kusonius  reduced  philoeophy  to  the  simplest  mond  teadiinga. 
One  of  fats  finest  sayings  is :  *'If  thou  doeet  good  painfully,  thy  pain  is  transient,  but  the 
good  will  endure ;  if  thou  doest  evil  with  (deasare,  thy  pleasure  will  be  transient,  but  the 
evil  will  endure." 

Epictetns  of  Hleropolis  (in  Phryg^)  was  a  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  who  belonged  to  the 
body-guard  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  afterward  set  fVee,  became  a  disciple  of 
Mnsonius  RuAis,  and  was  subsequently  a  teacher  of  philo8q[>hf  at  Rome,  until  the  proscrip- 
tion of  philosophers  throughouc  Italy  by  Domitian  in  the  year  94  (GelL,  K.  J.,  XIY.  11 : 
cf.  Suet,  DomiL,  10),  after  which  he  lived  at  Nicopolis  in  Epints.  There  he  was  heard  by 
Arrian,  who  recorded  his  disoonrses.  Epictetns  emphastises  chiefly  the  necessity  of  holdiag 
the  mind  independent  of  nil  external  goods,  since  these  are  not  under  our  oontroL  To  this 
end  we  -should  bear  and  forbear  {mdxov  mi  Mx^).    Has  ahoidd  invarkMy  atriee  4o  Hod 
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ill  kfe  goods  in  biraaeir.    He  shovid  fear  most  of  all  the  god  (Mc  or  Mftuv)  within 


ONie  jBeocenoee  of  the  fimperor  ICareus  Aure^us  are  founded  largely  on  thoee  of  ]S(>io- 
MuB.  His  predilection  for  8olitar7  contemplation,  "  in  which  man  is  alone  in  the  preeence 
ef  tile  Geniue,**  gives  to  his  views  a  certain  relationdiip  witii  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy, 
was  soon  afterward  to  arise. 


§  6B.  The  8tcHC8  make  Ix^c  and  PliysioB  in  reality  ancillary  to 
Ethics^  although  ihey  generally  ascribe  to  PhysicB  (including  The- 
ology) a  higlier  rank  than  to  Ethics.  Under  Logic  many  of  the  Stoics 
include  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric.  The  Stoic  Dialectic  is  a  theory  of 
oo^ition.  It  is  founded  on  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  which  it  aop- 
plements  by  certain  investigations  respecting  the  criterion  of  truth, 
the  nature  of  sensuous  perception,  and  certain  forms  of  the  syllogism 
(the  hypothetical  syllc^sm,  in  particular).  Its  changes  in  terminology, 
however,  mark  no  scientific  progress,  their  only  use  being  perhaps  to 
facSitate  the  work  of  elementary  instruction  ;  greater  intelligibility 
was  not  unfrequently  purchased  at  the  cost  of  profundity.  The  fun- 
cUkmental  criterion  of  truth,  with  tlie  Stoics,  is  sensuous  distinctness 
in  t^e  mental  representation.  All  knowledge  arises  from  seBBOous 
perception ;  the  soul  resembles  originally  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  on 
which  representations  are  afterward  inscribed  by  the  senses.  In  place 
of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the 
Gonceptual  essences  of  things,  the  Stoics  teach  the  doctrine  of  subjec- 
tive concepts,  formed  through  abstraction ;  in  the  sphere  of  objective 
raality  only  concrete  individuals  exist.  For  the  ten  categories  of 
Aristotle  tlie  Stoics  substitute  four  class-conceptions,  to  which  they 
attribute  the  highest  generality,  viz. :  Substratum,  Essential  Attri- 
bute or  Quality,  Condition,  and  Relation. 

The  :84ol€  eono»f>tloii  of  vpi{Aqfi«  is  treated  of  by  Hoordu  (Lejden.  3928,  from  the  AnnalM  Aca^.  Lug- 
tfwk.,  182S-28X  the  Btvlc  doctrine  of  categories  bf  Trendelenbar|:  (Otsch.  <Ur  KatefforienUhre,  Berlin,  184A, 
PI».  217-288):  c£  PrantI,  in  his  Gtsch,  d,  LoffOr,  ZeWer,  in  his  Ph.  d.  Gr.,  etc.,  also,  J.  H.  Bitter,  De  St. 
\  pram,  de  eorum  loffiea^  BresUm,  1849,  and  Nicolal,  />e  Zo^.  Chry.  HbrU,  O.Pr.,  Qaedl.  1898. 


The  Aree  parts  into  which  philosophj  was  divided  by  the  Stoics  corresponded  with 
tike  three  species  of  Tirtoe  (aper^),  which,  according  to  them,  the  philosopher  must  seek  to 
Mqtiire,  namelj:  thoroughness  in  the  knosrledge  of  nature,  in  moral  culture,  and  in  logical 
^UaoipliDe  (Plutureh,  De  Plac  Phiios.^  I.  Proem:  apera^  ra^  ■yevixurdTac  rpei^'  ^iicfyv^  ^i/c^i*, 
XoytMijfv^  The  Stoios  employed  the  term  I«ogic  to  denote  the  dootriqe  of  A<$7«eMf,  •'.  d.,  of 
liioaghi  and  discourse,  and  divided  it  into  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric  (Diog.  L.,  YII.  41 :  7x»  <Se 
ItryuAi*  ftkpoQ  ^aaiv  hnot  ric  ('t'o  6t€Upeia^iu  kvurriffta^^  etc  pr^Topud^  KtU  »c  6uiXucrtic^). 
detnthm  enumerated  six  divisions  of  philosophy:  Dialectic,  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  Poiittcs, 
Pbjvtos,  sad  Theology;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  reduced  these,  in  any  case,  to  the 
tiiree  abaro-iunned.    To  iUiiBtrftls  the  nature  and  mutaisi  relation  of  log^  stc^lcs,  and 
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phjaics,  the  Stoics  (aooording  to  Diog.  L.,  TIL  40,  and  Sezt  Emp.,  Adv.  Math.,  YTL  17 
seq.)  compared  the  first  to  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  body,'  the  shell  of  an  egg,  or  the 
fence  inclosing  a  garden ;  ethics,  to  the  flesh  of  the  body,  the  white  of  the  egg  (and  the 
trees  in  the  garden  ?) ;  and  physics  (especially  when  viewed  as  theology),  to  the  soul,  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  (and  the  fruits  of  the  garden  ?) ;  some,  however  (e.  g.,  Posldonius),  preferred 
the  comparison  of  physics  to  flesh,  the  white  of  the  egg,  and  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and 
ethics  to  the  soul,  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  the  fruits  of  the  garden. 

In  Dialectic  the  Stoics  included  the  doctrine  of  language  (grammar),  and  the  doctrine  of 
that  which  language  expresses,  representations  and  thoughts  (theory  of  cognition,  indiid- 
ing  the  Aristotelian  Log^c  as  modified  by  them).  In  Grammar  the  Stoics  accomplished 
very  meritorious  results,  but  these  are  in  part  of  more  significance  for  the  history  of 
positive  philological  inquiry  than  for  the  history  of  philosophy.  Cf.  the  above-cited  works 
of  Lersch  and  Steinthal  (p.  24). 

The  fundamental  question  in  the  Stoic  theory  of  cognition  relates  to  the  means  bj 
which  truth  is  to  be  known  as  such  (Kptr^piov).    A  similar  question  was  not  unknown  to 
Aristotle  (Metaph.^  IV.  6:  n'f  6  KptvCtv  rbv  vyiaivovra  koX  bhjg  rbv  irepi   ixaora    Kplvovra 
6p^ug]\  but  he  classed  it  with  such  idle  questions  as  whether  we  are  now  awake  or 
asleep.    With  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  Post- Aristotelian  philosophy  generally, 
the  question  as  to  the  criterion  of  truth  acquired  a  constantly  increasing  importance. 
The  theories  of  the  earliest  Stoics  respecting  the  conditions  of  the  veracity  of  our  cog* 
nitions,  are  rather  indefinite.    Zeno  (according  to  Cic,  Acad.,  II.  47)  likened  perception 
to  the  ontstretehed  fingers,  assent  {<ivyKaT6deoic)  t<S  the  hand  half  closed,  the  mental 
apprehension  of  the  object  itself  {icar&Xi^tc)  to  the  hand  fully  closed  (the  fist),  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  grasping  of  the  fist  by  the  other  hand,  whereby  it  was  more  completely  and 
surely  closed.     With  this  accords  the  Stoic  definition  of  knowledge  as  the  certain  and 
incontestable  apprehension,  through  the  concept,  of  the  thing  known  {KaT6}.jpl;t^  aa^/ii^ 
Kal  aftETdirrcjToc  ivrb  Aoyov,  Stob.,  Eel  Eih.^  II.  128),  together  with  the  consequent  defini* 
tion  of  science  as  the  system  of  such  **  apprehensions."    The  Stoic  Boethus  (Diog.  L.,  TIL 
54)  named,  as  criteria :  reason,  sensation,  desire,  and  science.    But  Chrysippus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Boethus,  and  with  him  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Apollodorus,  and  others,  proposed  as 
a  criterion  the  KaToXrriTruai  ipavrcaia^  i.  «.,  that  representation  which,  being  produced  in  us 
by  a  real  object,  is  able,  as  it  were,  to  take  hold  of  or  grasp  (KaraXaft^vttv)  that  object    The 
word  KaraXafipavetv  is  also  used  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Philolaus,  to  denote  the  grasping 
of  an  object  {vnb  tov  SftoUw  rb  bfiotov  KaToXafiPaveaOai  Tri^vxtv,  see  Boeckh,  FhiloL,  p.  192), 
and  in  the  same  sense  it  is  employed  by  Posidonius,  the  Stoic,  as  cited  in  Sezt,  Adv.  M., 
TIT.  93:  "light,"  he  says,  "is  apprehended  by  the  luminous  eye,  sound  by  the  aeriform 
ear,  and  the  nature  of  the  All  by  the  related  }^yog  in  us ; "  the  expression  ^racia  jurro- 
h^TTTiK^  is  therefore  to  be  explained,  not  as  signifying  a  representation  by  which  the  soul  is 
taken  possession  of  or  afiiected,  but  one  by  which  the  soul  grasps  the  object  of  representation 
(rd  vrrdpxov).     In  Sext  Emp.,  Adv.  AT.,  Til.  244,  the  ^avraaia  Korakrirrftiaf  is  defined  as  a 
representation  coming  from  the  object  and  agreeing  with  it,  impressed  and  sealed  on  the 
mind  and  incapable  of  existing  without  the  existence  of  ita  object  {^  a^b  tov  im-opxotn^ 
Kol  Kar*  avTo  rb  imdpxov  tvairofiefiaryfuvrf  kcu  kvatreo^paytaphnj^  imtna  wk  hv  ytvotro  atrh  /.*^ 
vTrdpxovTor).    There  remains,  it  is  true,  in  every  case  the  second  question,  whether  a 
given  representation  is  of  the  kind  described  or  not ;  it  depends  on  our  free  dcterminatioB 
either  to  allow  or  to  deny  to  a  representation  that  assent  (ov/«rrd0rff/0,  by  which  we 
declare  it  tnie,  and  in  this  none  but  the  sage  will  be  sure  never  to  commit  an  error.     The 
next  distinguishing  element  of  correct  representations  is  sensuous  distinctness  {ivdpfytta\ 
which  is  usually  wanting  in  representations  which  do  not  arise  ftx)m  an  object,  i.  c,  in  the 
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of  tha  (ancj  (^^avrw/daTa).  But  sinoe  it  Bometimes  happens  that  falae  repro* 
iwitations  appear  with  all  the  force  of  true  ones,  the  later  Stoics  (aocordixtg  to  Sext  Emp^ 
AAf.  MeUh.^  YII.  253)  found  themselves  constrained  to  add  that  the  above  description 
appUed  onlj  to  those  representations  against  which  no  ooutrarj  Instance  could  be  alleged 

Beproeentation  (favraaia)  was  defined  bj  Zeno  as  an  impression  on  the  soul  (rimuaig  h 
f»X9y,  and  Cleauthes  compared  it  to  the  impression  made  bj  a  seal  on  wax ;  but  Chry- 
sippua  opposed  the  definition  of  Zeno,  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  and  himself  defined  ^avraaia 
as  an  alteration  in  the  sonl  {eTepoiuaic  iwx^^  Sext  Kmp.,  Adv,  if,  YIT.  228  seq.).  The 
^aamxaia  is  a  state  {jtoBoc)  produced  in  the  aoul,  to  which  it  announces  both  its  own 
enatenoe  and  that  of  its  object  (Plutarch,  J)e  Flae.  PhUos.,  IT.  12).  Through  our  peroep- 
tiona  ol  external  objects  and  also  of  internal  states  (such  as  virtuousness  and  viciousoeas, 
see  Cbrysippus,  reported  in  PluL,  De  St  Repugn.^  19,  2),  the  originally  vacant  soul  is  filled 
wHh  images  and  ss  if  with  written  characters  (Pint.,  De  Ptae.  i%.,  IV.  11 :  wnrep  xUfl^"'^ 
hfepydv  eig  amrypa^^). 

After  peroeiviag  au  object,  the  memory  (fiv^fm)  of  it  remains  behind,  though  the  object 
be  remoTed.  From  the  combination  of  similar  memories  arises  experience  (e/iTre/p/o,  defined 
as  TO  rav  6/ioet6£iv  irA^i^o^).  The  concept  (bntoia)  is  formed  from  single  perceptions  by 
generalization,  which  act  may  be  either  spontaneous  and  unconscious  (aveKiTexyrJTctc)  or 
eonadous  and  methodical  {6i*  ^fieripag  diSaoKaXiac  xdi  inifUAsiaf)]  in  the  former  esse 
"oommon  ideas'*  or  "anticipations"  (Kotval  iwouu  or  nfioM^lfoc)  are  formed,  in  the  latter, 
artificial  concepts.  ** Common  ideas"  are  general  notions  developed  in  the  course  of 
nature  in  aU  men  {iari  (T  ^  np6Xjpl/if  twota  ^vauc^  tov  Ka'&6Xot\  Diog.  L.,  YII.  G4). 
These  ideas  (although  termed  ifi^vrot  TrpoXfyijmic)  were  not  viewed  by  at  least  the  earlier 
Stoics  aa  innate,  but  only  as  the  natural  outgrowth  from  perceptions.  Rationality  is  a 
product  of  the  progressing  development  of  the  individual;  it  is  gradually  "agglomer- 
ated "  {(jwadpoi^eTcu)  out  of  his  perceptions  and  representations  until  about  tho  fourteenth 
year  of  life.  The  technically-correct  formation  of  concepts,  judgments,  and  inferences 
depends  on  the  observance  of  certain  rules,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Dialectic  to  teach. 

In  their  theory  of  the  concept  the  Stoics  maintain  the  doctrine  which  was  afterward 
fknominatod  Nominalism  (or  Conoeptualism).  They  hold  that  the  individual  alone  pos- 
sesses real  existence,  and  that  the  universal  exists  only  in  us,  in  the  form  of  subjective 
thought  (PluL,  De  Flaa  Ph^  I.  10:  ol  airb  Z^vuvog  ItuIkoI  ewofjfMra  ^/ihepa  roc  iSiag 
i^oav).  That  Zeno  put  forth  this  doctrine  in  express  opposition  to  the  Platonic  theory  of 
lAess,  is  affirmed  by  Stob.,  Eel,  I.  332. 

The  four  most  general  concepts  (ra  yevticcjrara),  which  with  the  Stoics  take  the  place  of 
the  ten  categories  of  Aristotle,  are :  1.  rd  tnroKeifievov  (the  substratum) ;  2.  rd  7roi6v,  or, 
more  exactly,  rb  iroibv  inroiui/ievov  (essential  quality) ;  3.  rb  irug  l;fw,  or,  more  exactly, 
rb  ira»c  Ix^  irotav  vnroKetfuvov  (accidental  state  or  condition);  4.  rd  irp6(  ri  v^  ix^n  or 
more  exactly,  rb  irp6c  n  •jtok'  Itxov  mibv  inroKtifuvav  (relation). 

In  their  doctrine  of  the  Syllogism  the  Stoics  began  with  the  hypothetical  syllogism 
which  (according  to  Boeth.,  De  SyUog,  Sypoth.f  p.  606)  was  first  considered  by  the  two  Aris- 
totelians, Theophrastus  and  Kudemns  (most  fully  by  the  latter).  Chrysippus  (according 
to  Sext.  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  YIII.  223)  placed  at  the  head  of  his  doctrine  of  the  i^llogism, 
five  "non-apodictic  syllogisms"  (auXXoyifftiol  avair46€ucroi)^  in  which  the  Mcgor  Premise 
{X^fifta)  posited  two  terms  as  either  standing  or  falling  together,  while  the  Minor  Premise 
(ir/)daAj7Vvc)  categorically  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  these  terms,  and  the  Conclusion  {eirt^opd) 
stated  what  then  resulted  for  the  other  term.  Cf.  Prantl,  (Teseft.  der  Log.,  I.  pp.  467*496; 
Zsiler,  PhUtm.  4l0*  Or.,  2d  ed.,  ILL  p.  98  fleq. 
13 
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§  54.  Physics,  with  the  Stoics,  indndes  not  oulj  Cosmology,  but  also 
Theology.    The  Stoics  teach  that  whatever  is  real  is  materiaL    Matter 
and  force  are  the  two  ultimate  principles.    Matter  isper  se  motionless 
and  unformed,  though  capable  of  receiving  all  motions  and  all  forms. 
Force  is  the  active,  moving,  and  molding  principle.     It  is  inseparably 
joined  with  matter.    The  working  force  in  the  universe  is  God.    The 
world  is  bounded  and  spherical.     It  possesses  a  general  unity,  while 
containing  the  greatest  variety  in  its  several  parts.     The  beauty  and 
adaptation  of  the  world  can  only  have  come  from  a  thinking  mind, 
and  prove,  therefore,  the  existence  of  Deity.     Since  the  world  con- 
tains parts  endowed  with  self-consciousness,  the  world  as  a  whole, 
which  must  be  more  perfect  than  any  of  its  parts,  can  not  be  nncon* 
scions ;  the  consciousness  which  belongs  to  the  universe  is  Deity.    The 
latter  permeates  the  world  as  an  all-pervading  breath,  as  artistically 
creative  iire,  as  the  soul  and  reason  of  the  All,  and  contains  the  rational 
germs  of  all  things  {X&yoi  cnepfiariicoi).     The  formation  of  the  world 
takes  place  by  the  transformation  of  the  divine  original  lire  into  air 
and  water ;  of  this  water,  one  part  becomes  earth,  another  part  remains 
water,  and  a  third  part  is  changed  by  evaporation  to  air,  which,  again, 
is  subsequently  rekindled  into  fire.     The  two  denser  elements,  earth 
and  water,  are  mainly  passive ;  the  two  finer  ones,  air  and  fire,  are 
mainly  active.     At  the  end  of  a  certain  cosmical  period  all  things  are 
reabsorbed  into  the  Deity,  the  whole  universe  being  resolved  into  fire 
in  a  general  conflagration.     The  evolution  of  the  world  then  begins 
anew,  and  so  on  without  end.    The  rise  and  decay  of  the  world  are 
controlled  by  an  absolute  necessity,  which  is  only  another  expression 
for  the  subjection  of  nature  to  law  or  for  the  divine  reason ;  this 
necessity  is  at  once  fate  {elfiapfiivi])  and  the  providence  (Trpdvoca), 
which  governs  all  things.     The  human  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  or 
an  emanation  from  the  same ;  the  soul  and  its  source  act  and  react 
upon  each  other.     The  soul  is  the  warm  breath  in  us.     Although  it 
outlives  the  body,  it  is  yet  perishable,  and  can  only  endure,  at  the 
longest,  till  the  termination  of  the  world-period  in  which  it  exists. 
Its  parts  are  the  five  senses,  the  faculty  of  speech,  the  generative 
faculty,  and  the  governing  force  {t6  ^efu)viic6v\  which  is  sitnated  in 
the  heart,  and  to  which  belong  representations,  desires,  and  under- 
standing. ' 

or  fba  Dfttoral  phlloaophy,  psjehology,  and  theology  of  the  Stoics,  treat  Jutot  Llpalaa  (Pk^ftioiogia 
SMeorum,  Antw.  1610),  Jac  Thomaaliis  (Ds  SMe.  mvndi  ^antsUons^  Lelpste,  167S),  Mteh.  Sonntag  {Ik 
poUngmuHa  SMe.,  Jena,  1700),  Job.  Mleh.  Kern  {SMeormn  Dogmata  d4  Dm,  Oett  1761X  Oh.  Moteert 
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^Jbmrn,  d€  Stoteomm  tmUmUta  de  amimommpott  morimn  ataht  €tfa$iMt  In  Ms  Verm,  phdloe.  Sakr^tn^ 
Aj«lp«.  1775-76L  Vol.  IL,  pp.  265  leq.),  Th.  A.  Snabedlsaeii  {Cur  pavei  M0mper  fiterirU  physMogia*  SM- 
M,urmm  eeetatorea,  Caasel,  1818),  D.  Zimmemuuin  {Quae  ratio  jMlotophias  SMca*  til  cwn  religione  Ro- 
mano^ Erlangen,  18S6),  R.  Shlen  (  VU  acpcUtUu,  iguam  pMlottophia  anUqua^  imprimis  Platoniea  M 
SMea^  ht,  doetr.  apologetarwn  mo.  //.  haXnurU,  06tt.  ISSO),  O.  Heine  {Stoioorum  dtfato  dodrina^ 
twmm.  ParUnaiM^  Nuremberg,  18O0>-^.  O.  Heine  {Stobasi  Eeiog.  loci  nonnvUi  ad  SLphilot.  pertin.  emmd^ 
Q.  Fr^  Hlrscbberg,  18e9><-C.  Weehsmaih  (2>ie  AnOthUn,  der  Stoiter  Hb&r  MarUik  und  DOmontn^  Berlia, 
1800X  F.  Winter  {Stoieorum  pamihMtmus  4t  prifHstpia  doetr,  €thiea6  quomodo  Hnt  inior  «•  apta  ae  eon- 
O.'Pr^  Wittenberg,  1888). 


Theology  and  all  other  doctrines  which  Aristotle  included  under  metaphysicsi  were 
aasigDed  hy  the  Stoics,  for  whom  every  thing  real  was  material,  to  physics.  But  although 
they  accorded  to  physics,  as  comprehending  speculative  theology,  the  highest  rank  among 
the  philosophical  disciplines,  yet  it  was  cultivated  by  them  in  fact  with  less  zeal  than  was 
ethics.  This  is  specially  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  proceeded  more  independently  in 
logic  and  ethics  than  in  physics,  for  which  they  went  back  substantially  to  the  Heraditean 
natural  philosophy. 

Instead  of  the  four  Aristotelian  apxcH  or  principles  (matter,  form,  working  cause,  and 
final  cause,  which,  indeed,  Aristotle  had  himself  already  reduced,  in  a  certain  aspect,  to 
tivo),  the  Stoics  name  two  principles:  rd  irotovv  and  to  iraax^i  ^^  ^®  active  and  the  passive 
principles.  These  principles  are  regarded  by  them  as  inseparably  united  in  all  forms  of 
existence,  including  the  highest.  Hence  they  conceive  the  human  and  even  the  divine 
spirit,  not  as  immaterial  intelligence  (vdvg\  but  rather  as  force,  embodied  in  the  finest  and 
highest  material  substances  The  Stoics,  therefore,  differ  fVom  Aristotle,  as  Aristotle 
differed  from  Plato,  and  as  Theophrastus  (in  a  measure)  and  more  especially  Strato  of 
Xampsacus  and  his  followers  differed  from  Aristotle,  namely,  in  the  increased  tendency 
vrhich  they  manifest  to  substitute  the  idea  of  immanence  for  that  of  transeendenee. 

According  to  Diog.  L^  YII.  134,  the  Stoics  defined  the  passive  principle  as  unqualified 
substance  {arroiof  ovala)  or  matter  (ih/),  and  the  active  principle  as  the  reason  immanent 
in  matter  (6  h  airr^  ^yoc)  or  Deity  (6  de6g).  The  former  is  the  constituent,  the  latter 
the  formative  principle  of  things  (Senec.,  JE^t,  65.  2 :  dicuntj  id  sets,  Sioici  nostrij  du§  esse 
in  rerum  naiwa,  ex  quibtts  omnia  fioady  eauMam  et  maieriam.  Materia  jacet  iners^  res  ad 
omnia  paraia^  cessaturOf  si  nemo  maveai.  Causa  atUem^  id  est  raiio^  maieriam  format  et 
quoeumqw  vuft,  versat;  ex  iUa  varia  opera  producit  Esse  debet  ergo^  unde  aliguid  fiaiy  deinde, 
a  quo  fiat:  hoc  causa  esi^  iUud  mxiieria).  The  highest  rational  force  dwells  in  the  finest 
matter.  The  principle  of  life  is  heat  (Cic,  De  Nat  Deorum,  II.  9 :  [according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics]  cmne  quod  vtM^  sive  ammal,  sive  terra  editum^  id  vivU  propter  incktsum 
in  eo  cahrem.  Ex  quo  intdligi  debet^  earn  cdhris  naiuram  vim  habere  in  se  vitalem  per  cmmem 
mundum  pertinentem).  This  vital  heat  the  Stoics  derived  from  rd  irvevfia  dtijKov  dt*  hXov 
Koafwv  (the  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole  world)  or  rd  irvp  rexviKdv  (the  artistically  crea- 
tive or  forming  fire,  in  distinction  from  fire  that  consumes).  Says  Plutarch  (De  Stoic  Bqnign.f 
41) :  **  Ghrysippus  teaches,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Tepl  irpovoiag^  that  at  certain  periods  tlie 
whole  world  is  resolved  into  fire,  wliich  fire  is  identical  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  gov- 
erning principle  or  Zeus;  but  at  other  times  a  part  of  this  fire,  a  germ,  as  it  were,  detached 
from  the  whole  mass,  becomes  changed  into  denser  substances,  and  so  leads  to  the  existence 
of  concrete  objects  distinct  from  Zeus."  Again  (ibid  38) :  **  There  was  a  beginning  to  tlie 
existence  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  other  gods,  but  Zeus  is  etemaL"  That  part  of  the 
Deity  which  g^s  forth  from  him  for  the  formation  of  the  world,  is  called  the  Xdyog  arrepfuv- 
rix6^f  or  **  seminal  reason  **  of  the  world,  and  is  resolved  into  a  plurality  of  /^yoi  arreppaTucoi 
(Sext  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  IX.  101 ;  Plutarch.,  PJac  Ph.,  L  7).  That  the  Stoic  BoSthus,  and 
also  Pansetius  and  Posidonius,  abandoned  the  dogma  of  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  and 
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ifflrmed  its  impdriahabllity,  and  that  Diogenes,  the  Babylonian,  tn  his  old  ag«,  adTUkced  a* 
least  so  far  as  to  entertain  doubts  of  that  dogma,  is  asserted  bj  the  author  of  the  work 
whioh  goes  under  the  name  of  Philo,  and  is  entitled  irepl  a^Oapaia^  Kdofuw,  pp.  497  (fid, 
Mangey)  and  502  (pp.  492->497  stand,  in  the  manuscripts  and  published  editiona  of  the 
work,  by  sereral  leaves  too  near  the  beginning,  as  is  shown  by  J.  Bemays  In  the 
Monaisher,  der  ArUner  Mad.  d.  Wl,  186^  pp.  34-40;  this  section  should  be  advanced  to 
p.  502). 

Diog.  L.  (VII.  140)  mentions,  as  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  the  unity,  finitenesa,  and 
sphericity  of  the  world.  Beyond  the  world  esdsts  an  unlimited  void.  Time  (Und.  141)  is 
the  extension  of  the  motion  of  the  world  (StaoTtffia  rif^  rob  kSo/mv  luv^mu^  It  is  infinite 
both  In  the  direction  of  the  past  and  of  the  fbtnre. 

All  individual  things  are  diilbrent  fh>m  each  other  (Senec,  EpisL,  113,  13:  exegit 
ft  ae  [divini  arHfltia  ingennim]j  ut,  ^[tuu  tuia  erani^  et  disHmtHa  easerU  el  tmpaHa).  Ko 
two  leaves,  no  two  living  beings  are  exactly  alike.  This  view  was  expressed  subse- 
quently by  Leibnitz  in  his  prtnc^pium  ideniUaiia  indiscemibiUumf  in  connection  with  hk 
Konadology. 

The  new  world,  which  comes  fbrth  after  each  general  conflagration,  becomes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  which  governs  all  things,  in  all  respects  similar  to  thAt  whidi 
preceded  it  (Nemes.,  Ve  Nat  Bom.^  ch.  38).  Yet  not  all  of  the  Stoics  seem  to  have  under* 
stood  this  necessity  in  so  rigorous  a  sense.  Cleanthes,  in  hia  *'  Hymn  to  Zeus,^  excepts 
fh>m  the  influence  of  the  divinely  determined  Necessity,  all  evil  actions,  saying:  "  Nothing 
takes  place  without  thee,  0  Deity,  except  that  whioh  bad  men  do  through  their  own  want 
of  reason ;  but  even  that  which  is  evil  is  overruled  by  thee  for  good,  and  is  made  to  bar- 
tfidnize  with  the  plan  of  the  world."    Cf.  also  Cleanthes,  as  cited  by  Epictetus,  Mauuioi^  58: 

'A70V  6i  fif  i  Zcv  mi  irOy^  UnrpvfUvii 
'OtrcM  iro^  vfuv  eifii  dtarerayfthnf 
*0c  iinfitU  y  doffvoc*  ^  6i  ft^  $iXi^ 
Eocdc  yevdfuvof^  cifSiv  inw  hffofuu. 

Chrysippns  sought  (according  to  Cic,  I>e  Ihio.^  18),  by  distlnguishbg  between  ''prin- 
cipal "  and  "  auxiliary "  causes,  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  fate,  and  yet  to  escape  fhxn 
that  of  necessity,  asserting  that  fate  related  only  to  auxiliary  causes,  while  the  appeHim 
remained  in  our  own  power. 

The  human  soul,  as  defined  by  the  Stoics,  is  an  inborn  breath  (Biog.  L.,  VIL  166:  f^ 
avfipvic  ilfuv  inf€v/ia\  or,  more  explicitly,  an  inborn  breath  extending  continuously  through 
the  whole  body  (CJhrysippus  ap.  Galen.,  R  H  Ptat  Ptae.,  ed.  Kilhn,  Vol.  V.,  p.  287 :  irvevpa 
ol/upvrav  ifiiv  owexh  ifavtl  r^  adfiori  di^KOv).  It  is  a  part  severed  from  the  Deity  (airtfo> 
maffia  roi;  (feoO,  Epict.,  2>uff.,  I.  14.  6).  Its  eight  parts  (the  ^efiovtK6v,  or  governing  part, 
the  five  senses,  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  generative  force)  are  enumerated  byPIu> 
tarch,  2k  Pfae.  i%.,  IV.  4  (cf.  Diog.  L.,  VII.  157  seq.).  That  the  Jiegemonieon^  or  governing 
part,  was  situated  in  the  breast,  and  not  in  the  head,  was  inferred  by  Chrysippus  and 
others,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  voice,  by  which  thoughts  are  expressed, 
arises  fVom  the  breast.  Yet  on  this  point  the  Stoics  were  not  all  agreed  (Galen.,  Bipp, 
ei  PtaL  PI,  IIL  1,  p.  290  seq.). 

Cleanthes  asserted  (Diog.  L.,  VIL  157)  that  all  souls  would  continue  to  exist  until  the 
general  conflagration  of  the  world,  but  Chrysippus  admitted  this  only  for  the  souls  of  the 
wise.  Panjetius  appears  (according  to  Cic.,  Tuac.,  I.  32)  to  have  denied  the  doctrine  of 
Immortality  altogether.  But  the  later  Stoics  returned,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  earitsr 
wNstrinA* 


Am  Hm  most  important  dpmment  of  tb^  Stoie  TheolQ^,  tji9  **  Mi/mn  of  CUmO^  i$ 
"  {pp.  Stob.,  iU>i  I.  P-  30)  xoay  here  find  a  pla^e: 

JMwi*  a^avoTuv^  voXuCnrvfU,  vgyKpari^  aUl^ 
Zev,  fboect^  apxTVi^  vdfiav  ftfra  irdvra  KvPepvCiv^ 
XoZpe*  ok  yap  irdvretfai  ^ifUQ  ^hrfrdlat  irpoaavddv. 
'Bk  am  ydp  yivoc  iofuv^  l^  Itiimfta  Xax^vref 
Madvotf  baa  Cuei  ri  KtU  kpwu  &i^  M  yoJay. 
Ty  ae  Ka^v/tv^o^  koI  crdv  Kpdroc  alh  oeW 
Zai  6il  rag  bit  ic6afiog  iXtiaa6fievoc  vepl  yaiav 
Uei^erm  y  jcrv  &yyg  koI  inuv  imb  aelo  xparelrai, 
^loiov  ix'*^  hnepybv  luuv^rotii  M  X^pafv^ 

Tw  yap  ifwb  nhjfy^  ^fwc  ?r4vT'  ip^yaatv, 
^Qi  av  Kanv^infeig  Koivbv  Xdyov^  bf  iia  irdvrtjv 
^Tp  fuyvbfievpi  fuyd^otc  ptupol^  re  ^aatv^ 
'Of  rdaaog  yeya^  wroTOf  PaaiXev^  6th  wavr6c. 
OwK  Ti  yiyvrrai  ipyoy  twl  x^ovl  aob  ^txOf  Mfton^ 
O^e  Kaf  ai^iptov  ^eiav  n^^mf^  oin'  M  ir&vr^ 
H^^  birdaa  />i^ov(ft  kokoI  a^ipyaiv  avQiat^, 
'AAAa  av  kxu  to,  veptaad  entaraaM  hprta  ^uvai^ 
Ka2  Koa/uif  ra  bjtoapa,  koX  ov  ^iXa  aoi  fi^ut  kariv, 
^Qde  y6p  el^  iy  inavra  awffppoKOi  to^Xi  KOKoUfaf^ 
'Qa&'  kva  yiyveff^ai  v6vniv  ^^yov  tuiv  i^vroi 
'Ov  ftiryavTtf  kaaiv  boot  &in^uw  Kauai  eiatv^ 
AJbapopoi^  o2  1*  ayaduv  phf  Lei  kt^iv  no^iovn^ 
OCrr*  kaopctai  ^eov  mivbv  vdpoVj  obre  iMovatv, 
^Qi,  Kp/  iru&6fUVfH  aw  v^  picv  ia^Xbv  lxP**^» 

Oi  /t^  imlp  Sd^t/c  amvH^  dvaipumv  ixovn^^ 
02  <f  M  KepSoaivac  rerpa/ifthm  ob6evl  K6afu^ 
".h^Xai  d*  d(  Lvfatv  ical  aitparoQ  igdka  Ipya, 

^JLv&p&finvq  /ihf  iifa»  kxtipooinnK  Lvb  ^ptk9 
*Hv  aij  ir&repf  aiciSaaov  ^x^  im^  dbc  6i  Kvp^am 
Tvufi^l^  y  irlawog  av  Sitof^  ptra  frdvro  tcvPepv^f 
'0^*  iof  Tifoi^href  oftfifi^fua^d  ae  n/^fd 
^fivown^  rd  am  ipya  SaivtiUu  ^C  i^iiouu 
6Mrrdv  k^vT*,  hwtX  <dm  pporcic  yipof  iXXo  ri  fuSC^, 
O^e  i^eoSc,  f^  KOtvbv  ael  v6fwv  h  Sliqj  ipvelv, 

§  56.  The  $iipreine  end  of  life,  or  the  highest  good,  is  Tirtae,  i.  «., 
%  life  eoDformed  to  natnre  {hfioXoyavfUw^  rjj  ^vcei  &jfv\  the  agreement 
of  human  oondoct  with  the  all-controlling  law  of  nature,  or  of  the 
hnman  with  the  divine  will.  Not  contemplation,  but  action,  is  the 
supreme  problem  for  man.  But  action  implies,  as  its  sphere,  human 
soei^ty*  AH  other  things  exist  for  man  and  the  gods^  but  man  exists 
fat  soeiety.    Yiftqe  is  sufficient  fin:  bappinoMi    It  4h>ne  is  a  good  in 
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the  full  sense  of  that  word;  all  that  is  not  virtue  or  vice  is  neither  a 
good  nor  an  evil,  bnt  a  something  intermediate ;  but  among  things 
intermediate,  some  are  to  be  preferred  and  others  to  be  rejected,  while 
others  still  are  absolutely  indifferent.  Pleasure  follows  upon  activity, 
jbut  should  never  be  made  the  end  of  human  endeavor.  The  cardinal 
virtues  are  practical  wisdom  {fp*^vi]aig\  courage,  discretion,  and  jus- 
tice. Only  he  who  unites  in  himself  all  virtues  can  be  said  truly  to 
possess  virtue  as  such.  To  the  perfect  perfonnance  of  duty  (or 
icardpdojpK),  it  is  essential  that  one  should  do  right  with  the  right  dis- 
position, the  "disposition  possessed  by  the  sage ;  right  action  as  such, 
without  reference  to  disposition,  is  the  befitting  (xad^jixov).  The  sage 
alone  attains  to  the  complete  performance  of  his  duty.  The  sage  is 
without  passion,  although  not  without  feeling ;  he  is  not  indulgent, 
but  just  toward  himself  and  others ;  he  alone  is  free ;  he  is  king  and 
lord,  and  is  inferior  in  inner  worth  to  no  other  rational  being,  not 
even  to  Zeus  himself;  he  is  lord  also  over  his  own  life,  and  can  law- 
fully bring  it  to  an  end  according  to  bis  o^n  free  self-determination. 
The  later  Stoics  confessed  that  no  individual  corresponded  fully  vrith 
their  ideal,  and  that  in  fact  it  was  possible  only  to  discriminate 
between  fools  and  those  who  were  advancing  (toward  wisdom). 

On  the  moral  philoBophj  of  the  Stolcai  cf.  C  Sdopplua  (XUmenta  SMeas  PhilofopMas  MoraHa^  llay- 
encc,  1606X  Joh.  Barth.  Niemejer  (Z>»  Stoiearttm  ummBti^  Helmet.  1679),  Joe.  Fnnx  Bndde  (De  JCrrorUma 
SMoorum  in  Philo:  Jiorali^  Halle,  1W5-96),  C.  A.  Henmenn  {De  avroxcipia  PkUotopkonnn^  maminu 
SMcorum^  Jena,  ITOSX  Joh.  Ja&  Dornfeld  {De  Jint  ham4nU  J^oieo,  Leipeio,  1790),  Chrlatoph  JHelnen 
(  Uebtr  dU  ApathU  der  SMUr,  in  hie  Verm,  philoe.  Sekriftm,  Lelpa.  1776-76, 2d  part,  p.  110  aeq.X  Joh. 
Neeb  (  VthSUnim  der  Stoieckmt  Moral  mtr  lUUgUm,  Mayenoe,  liOlX  C  Pb.  Cou  iAbkandlungen  Uber 
dU  OtadUeihU  vnd  dcf  Stgenthiknli^s  der  trpaUren  UoUehen  PhUoeopkiA,  fub§t  Hntm  VenueAs  Hber 
^krUUUAe,  KantUdU  tmd  SMtehe  Moral,  TQb.  1794X  J.  A.  L.  Wegschneider  {Btkicf  SMcorvm  recon- 
Horum  pmdameiUa  emm,  prinditU*  ttMeea  Kamtianao  eompar^  Hamb.  li97X  Ant.  Kreaa  {Ih  SMcorum 
w^promo  ethioo  principia,  Witt,  1797X  Chrlatian  Oarve  (in  the  IntnMlaotorj  Eaaaj  prefixed  to  hia  tzwial. 
of  AriatoUe'a  Ethica,  VoL  I^  Brealan,  1T96,  pp.  M-SOX  £•  <^-  L^l*^  (^  BMeorum  pkikmopMa  moraU^ 
Altona,  1900X  Wilh.  Trang.  Krng  {Zenonis  et  Ijpieuri  d€  wmnto  bono  doctrina  emm  KanUana  eom^^ 
Wittenb.,  1800X  KIIpi>eI  {Dootrinas  SMcorum  §tMeao  aique  CkritL  toapooUio,  G»tt.  1888X  J.  C.  F.  If^er 
iaMeorum  doctrina  ethica  cum  Ckriet.  oomp^  Outt  1828X  Delehmann  {De  paradoofo  SMeommy  omnia 
peoeata  paria  erne,  Marb.  1888X  Wilh.  Traog.  Krag  {DefonMOie,  guibue  phUoeopki  Stoici  mmmmm 
bonmm  dejtnierunt,  Leipa.  1884X  M.  M.  a  Batimhaaer  (vcpi  rqf  €vk6rfcv  i^aytiy^  wierum  pMioe^  prac- 
cipue  Stoic^  doctrina  de  morte  wlwUaria,  Utrecht,  1S42X  Manding  {Die  GrvndaiUoe  der  eMeekm 
Moral,  BoUwell,  1840.  "  Programm'*),  F.  Baraisaon  (l>e  la  morale  dee  SL,  ParIa,  1860X  Ouil.  OldionaeD  {De 
00  quod  Stoid  naturae  eon/oenionter  vivendum  erne  principimn  ponvnt,  Leipa.  1806X  M.  Helnse  iSM- 
corum  de  qfeetibue  doctrina,  Berlin,  1801,  Stoieonim  ethica  ad  originee  euae  relata,  Nanmbarg.  180SX 
Winter  {Stoicorum  panihciemue  et  pHnHpta  doetHnae  efMeae  guomodo  eint  inter  ee  apta  et  conmcaa, 
O.'Pr^  Wittenb.  1868X  Kftater  (JHe  QrundoUge  dor  doieehon  Tugondlehre,  Progr.  of  the  Werder-Oyauk, 
Beriin,1804X 

According  to  Stob.,  JEfcL,  IT.  p.  122,  the  ethical  end,  as  defined  bj  Zeno,  was  Karmomif 
with  <m^9  edfirb  6ftohryw//hfLK  C^T^t  «>w-o  ^  ^^^  «»^  "^  ^^>*^  '^  ovfj^Cvof  Cvv),  aeanthee 
being  the  fin t  to  define  it  as  conformity  to  nature  (by  adding  rp  fbaei  to  ^uoXcyovfihmc)- 
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StOl,  Diog.  L.  (VII.  81)  says  that  Zeno,  in  his  work  irep2  av&p6irov  ^euc,  exproaood 
the  princiide  of  morals  as  ofioXoytivfikvi^  ry  ^aet  C^v,  and  this  statement  is  all  the  more 
credible,  because  Speusippus  (agreeably  to  his  naturalistic  modified  Platonism)  )iad  already 
defined  happiness  as  a  perfect  e^<c  ("  habitude*')  in  things  according  to  nature  (according 
to  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,,  II.  p.  418  d),  and  Polemo  (according  to  Cic,  Acad.  iV.,  IL  42)  had 
demanded  that  men  live  virtuously,  enjoying  the  things  provided  by  nature  {haneste  vivere^ 
fruadem  rtims  iis^  quasprimaa  homi/ni  natura  coneUiet),  and  Heraclitus  also  {ap.  Stob.,  Serm., 
IIL  84,  see  above  ad^  15,  p.  42)  had  enounced  the  ethical  postulate,  that  men  should  be 
guided  by  nature  in  their  actions  (aXri&ia  Xtyetv  koI  noieiv  nara  ^baiv  iiratovTOf:).  The 
**  nature,"  which  we  are  to  follow,  is  with  Cleanthes  principally  the  nature  of  the  universe; 
CShrysipptts,  on  the  contrary,  defines  it  as  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  universe  combined, 
our  natures  being  parts  of  universal  nature.  The  formula  of  Ghrysippus  was:  **Live 
according  to  your  experience  of  the  course  of  nature  {kot'  ifiireiplav  rwv  ^><ret  ai'fiPatv6vTuv 
or  oKoXoif^uc  ry  ^ti  ^^^  Diog.  L.,  VIL  87  seq.).  A  general  leaning  toward  the  anthro- 
pological conception  of  the  principle  of  morals  is  manifest  in  the  formulas  employed  by  the 
later  Stoics,  especially  In  the  following  dictum  of  certain  of  the  latest  of  them:  "  The  end 
of  man  is  to  live  agreeably  to  the  natural  constitution  of  man  "  {riXoc  elvcu  rb  ^lyv  axohj'C' 
^tof  Ty  Tov  av^pctTTov  KoraaKevy^  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  II.  p.  416).  The  formula  of  Diogenes 
Babylonius  demanded  the  use  of  prudence  and  reason  in  selecting  things  according  to 
natore  (rd  eifXoytarelv  ev  r^  tuv  Kara  ^tv  kK^oyy) ;  that  of  Antipater  of  Tarsus  required 
the  unvarying  choice  of  things  conformable,  and  rejection  of  things  non-conformable  to 
nature,  to  the  end  of  attaining  those  things  which  are  to  be  preferred  {^n^  kx^syofUvovc 
ftiv  rd  Kara  ^ixtiv,  aireKXryofdvov^  6i  rd  irapa  tpibaiv  Strp^etuiiC  Kai  aizapaP&ru^  irpbc  rb  Tvy- 
X&vew  Tuv  irporryfiivov  Kara  ^iatv)]  Panstius  recommended  following  the  impulses  of 
nature  (rd  ^^  Kara  rag  dsdofiivac  ^jfilv  r^  ^vcetjc  o^pfidg),  and  Posidonius  required  men 
to  live,  having  in  view  the  true  nature  and  order  of  all  things  (rd  ^^  ^eupovirra  r^v  ruv 
iXu»  aX^etav  xal  ra^tv).  Seneca  was  of  opinion  that  the  simple  6fjtohryovfiivo(  was  suffi- 
cient, since  wisdom  consisted  "in  always  willing  and  rejecting  the  same  things,"  and  that 
the  limitation  "rightly"  was  also  unnecessary,  since  '*it  was  impossible  for  one  to  be 
always  pleased  with  any  thing  which  was  not  right." 

The  true  object  of  the  original  vital  instinct  in  man  is  not  pleasure,  but  self-conservation 
(Diog.  L.,  VII.  85,  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the  first  book  of  the  Tipl  reXCnf  of  Ghry- 
sippus :  irpuTov  clxetov  etvai  iravri  ^b)^  r^  avrov  aioTaatv  xal  r^  raiTJ/f  oweidtjatv).  Plea- 
sure is  the  natural  result  {^fKiykwrifia)  of  successful  endeavor  to  secure  what  is  in  harmony 
with  our  nature.  Of  the  various  elements  of  human  nature,  the  highest  is  reason,  through 
which  we  know  the  all-controlling  law  and  order  of  the  universe.  Yet  the  highest  duty 
of  man  is  not  simply  to  know,  but  to  follow  obediently  the  divine  order  of  nature.  Ghry- 
sippus (op.  Plutarch.,  De  St  Repugn.,  ch.  2)  censures  those  philosophers  who  regard  the 
speculative  life  as  having  its  end  in  itself,  and  affirms  that  in  reality  they  practice  only  a 
finer  species  of  Hedonism.  (This  only  proves  that  to  Ghr3rsippu8,  as  to  the  most  of  his 
oontemporaries,  the  earnest  labor  of  purely  scientific  investigation  had  become  unfamiliar 
and  incomprehensible.)  Nevertheless,  the  Stoics  affirm  that  the  right  praxis  of  him,  whose 
life  is  conformed  to  reason  (fih^  XoryiKd^),  is  founded  on  speculation  (Oeupia)  and  intimately 
Uended  with  it  (Diog.  L.,  YII.  130). 

Tirtue  {recta  raHo,  Gic.,  Tuec,  lY.  34)  is  a  St60eaic,  t.  e.,  a  property  in  which  (as  in 
stralghtness)  no  distinction  of  more  or  less  is  possible  (Diog.  L.,  YII.  98 ;  Simplia,  in  Ar. 
Oat,  foL  61  b).  It  is  possible  to  approximate  toward  virtue ;  but  he  who  only  thus 
i^yproximates  is  as  really  unvirtuous  as  the  thoroughly  vicious ;  between  virtue  and  vice 
(aptri^  Kol  Ktucia)  there  iB  no  mean  (Diog.  L.,  YIL  121).    Gleanthes  (in  agreement  with  the 
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Vjnica)  dedftrad  that  Tirtue  ootikl  not  be  loet  (avoir6fiXifToy\  while  Chxystppn* 
tho  contrary  (airofiXifr^,  Diog.  L.,  TIL  127).  Virtue  is  auflOcient  for  happineae  (GlcLy 
Parad.^  2 ;  Diog.  L.,  VIL  127),  not  because  it  renders  us  insensible  to  pain,  but  beoaiiae  it 
makes  us  superior  to  it  (Sen.,  Ep.,  9).  In  his  practical  relation  to  external  things,  boms  is 
to  bo  guided  hy  the  distinction  between  things  to  be  preferred  {irpoiyyfthra)  snd  things  not 
to  be  preferred  {airpoirpmryftivtt^  Diog.  L.,  V II.  105 ;  Cie,  De  Fin.,  IIL  60).  The  former  are 
not  goods,  but  things  posressing^  a  certain  Tslue  and  which  we  naturally  striYV  to  possess; 
among  these  are  included  the  primary  objects  of  our  nstural  instincts  {prima  maimras).  In 
our  efforts  to  obtain  tiiem  we  are  to  be  guided  by  their  relatiTe  worth.  An  aetioB 
{Mpytffia),  which  is  conformed  to  the  nature  of  the  agent  and  which  is  tberefort  rationally 
justifiable,  is  befitting  (itaidl^itov);  when  it  results  from  a  virtuous  disposition  or  from  dbs* 
dience  to  reason,  it  is  nad^Koif  in  the  absolute  sense,  or  morally  right  action  {Kard/sdufm, 
Diog.  L.,  YIl.  107  aeq. ;  Stob.,  £0.^  IL  158).  No  act  as  such  is  either  praiseworthy  or 
disgraceful ;  eyen  those  actions  which  are  regarded  as  the  most  criminal  are  good  when 
done  with  a  right  intention;  in  the  opposite  case  tbey  are  wrong  (Orig.,  &  Grit,  IV.  46; 
eorrect)  by  this  passage  in  Origen,  the  statements  of  Sext  Bmpir.,  Adif,  Jiath^  IZ.  IM; 
Pyrrh.  Syp,^  IIL  245).  Since  life  belongs  in  the  dsss  of  things  indiArent,  suicide  is  per- 
missible, as  a  rational  means  of  terminating  life  (eiXoyof  i^ayu^i^;  cC  Cia,  Ih  Fin^  UL  60; 
Sea,  £p.,  12;  JM  Pt09,,  ch.  6;  Diog.  L.,  TIL  130). 

All  virtues  were  reduced  by  Zeno  to  ^p6vrfoti^  practical  wisdom,  which,  however,  took  ta 
various  circumstances  the  form  of  (distributive)  Justice,  prudence,  and  oourage  (Plut,  Ik 
Stoic  Repugn,^  1 ;  Plut,  F«r^  Jfor.,  eh.  2:  6pi^6ftevoc  Tijv  ^pAvijatv  tv  fthf  &invtfMtirioif  doDB/* 
coOvTfu^  h  Si  alperiotc  ou^poovvr/v^  h  Si  iirofteverioic  ivSpiav),  Later  Stoics,  adopting  the  Fl^ 
tonic  enumeration  of  four  cardinal  virtues,  defined  moral  insight  as  the  knowledge  of  things 
good,  bad,  and  iudiflerent;  oourage  as  tlie  knowledge  of  things  to  be  feared,  of  things  not  to 
be  feared,  and  of  things  neither  to  be  feared  nor  not  to  be  feared;  prudenoe  (self-restrsiat) 
as  the  knowledge  of  thmgs  to  be  sought  or  avoided,  and  of  things  neither  to  be  sought  nor 
avoided;  and  Justice  as  the  distribution  to  every  person  of  that  which  belongs  to  him  (smmi 
CKijtte  ttibuam).    In  every  action  of  the  sage  all  virtues  are  united  (Stob.,  EcL,  IL  102  86q.)L 

The  emotions,  of  which  the  principal  forms  are  fear,  trouble,  desire,  and  pleasure  (with 
reibrence  to  a  Aiture  or  present  supposed  evil  or  good),  result  fWmi  the  fidlure  to  pass 
tiie  right  practical  judgment  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  evil ;  no  emotion  is  either  nstanl 
or  useful  (Oic.,  Tusc^  III.  9,  and  lY.  19 ;  Sen.,  J^.,  116). 

The  sage  combines  in  himself  all  perfections,  and  is  inferior  to  Zeus  hims^  only  la 
things  non-essentisL  Seneca,  Ih  Aw.,  1 :  Bimui  ipte  i&mperB  Uanimn  a  Dm  dffmt  Ghiy- 
sippus  (according  to  Plut,  Ath,  SL^  83) :  "  Zeus  is  not  superior  to  Dio  in  virtue,  and  both 
Zeus  and  Dlo,  in  so  far  as  they  are  wise,  are  equally  profited  the  one  by  the  other.^'  TW 
fool  should  be  dassed  with  the  demented  (Oic.,  Paradox^  4;  Hoc,  UL  5).  Witboat 
prejudice  to  his  moral  independence,  the  sage  is  a  practical  member  of  that  oommnnity,  ift 
which  all  rational  beings  are  included.  He  interests  himself  actively  in  the  aflhirs  of  tha 
atate,  doing  this  with  all  the  more  willingness  the  more  the  latter  approrimatas  to  tte 
ideal  state  which  indudet  all  men  (Stob.,  Ed^  IL  186). 

The  distinction  between  the  wise  and  the  unwise  was  oonosived  most  abaohttsiy  bf 
Zeno,  who  is  said  to  liave  divided  men  peremptorily  into  two  elaases,  the  good  (cnreeilaiat) 
and  the  bad  (^Xoc,  Stob.,  EeL^  IL  198).  With  the  confession,  that  in  reality  no  saga,  but 
only  men  progressing  {rrpoK&trruv)  toward  wisdom  could  be  found,  goes  hand  in  htad 
among  the  later  Stoics  (partioularly  ftom  and  after  the  time  of  Pan»tius)  a  leaning  toward 
Boiecticiam ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  elements  of  Sloio  doslrias  wsrs  inoorpomtad  iaia 
the  nseculatioM  of  ^atooiats  aad  Arittirttlitnti 
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§  56.  Epicoros  (341-270  b.  c.)  belonged  to  the  Athenian  Demoe, 
Gargettos,  and  was  a  papil  of  Nauaiphanes,  the  Democritean. 
Adopting,  but  modifying,  the  Hedonic  doctrine  of  Aristippus,  and 
combining  it  with  an  atomistic  physics,  he  founded  the  philosophy 
which  bears  his  name.  To  the  Epicurean  school  belong  Metro- 
doms  of  Lampsacus,  who  died  before  Epicums,  Hermarchns  of 
Mitj'lene,  who  succeeded  Epicurus  in  the  leadership  of  the  school, 
Polyssnns,  Timocrates,  Leontens  and  his  wife  Themistia,  Colotea  of 
Lampsacus  and  Idomeneus,  Polystratus,  the  successor  of  Hermarchus, 
and  his  successor,  Dionysius;  also  Basilides,  Apollodoms,  ^^  the  pro* 
fuse,"  author  of  ifiore  than  four  hundred  books,  and  his  pupil,  Zeno 
of  Sidon  (bom  about  150  b.  a),  whom  Cicero  distinguishes  among  the 
Epicureans,  on  account  of  the  logical  rigor,  the  dignity,  and  the 
adornment  of  his  style,  and  whoso  lectures  formed  the  principal  basis 
of  the  works  of  Philodemus,  his  pupil ;  two  Ptolemies  of  Alexandria, 
Demetrius  the  Laconian,  Diogenes  of  Tarsus,  Orion,  Phsedrus,  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,  but  older  than  he,  Philodemus  of  Gadara 
in  Ccelesyria  (about  60  b.  c),  T.  Lucretius  Cams  (96-52  b.  c), 
author  of  the  didactic  poem  De  Rerum  Nat/wra^  and  many  others. 
Epicureanism  had  very  many  adherents  in  the  later  Boman  period, 
but  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  no  originality  or  indepen- 
dence as  thinkers. 

JS^fteuri  vcpl  ^v««Mf  ^,  Uf  in  B&remktnenHum  voluminum  quas  tup^rmnl,  torn.  11^  Haplea,  18M; 
tom.  X.,  1800.  Spieuri  fragrMiiUa  Ubr&rum  II.  €t  XL  ds  natura,  wdumlnUma  papyrac4ti  tm  Ilsreulano 
$nau  reperta.  t»  torn,  IL  ^chim.  H^rcuk  itmmtdaiiuM^  «f.  J.  Conr.  OreUla^  Lelp*.  1818.  New  fngmaoto 
from  the  aame  work  (which  aerra  In  port  to  oorrect  Mid  oomplete  poaaagM  of  Bo<A  XL,  previonaly  pob- 
Habed)  are  contained  in  the  aixth  Tolnme  of  the  Hereul.  wM.  eoUeetio  alter€t,  of  which  the  first  port  ap- 
peared at  Kaplea  in  1866i  Metrodori  £ptcurei  d6  90futonibu»  eomm.,  in  the  JSereuL  fwlL,  KeapoL^  tom. 
TL,  1839.  IdomtnH  Lamp9ao&Hi  firagmmUtiy  In  F^fxii/m.  Mtt.  Gnu^^  toL  IL,  Parla,  1848w  Uokvaypairtm 
»^  mkiyw  icfw^ontyio  (in  part  well  preaerred)  In  the  JFerouL,  ToL  IV.,  Naploa^  1S89.  PhatdH 
Mpiamrtiy  mUgo  Anonymi  H^nmlaiunuii,  Da  IkUura  Dwrvm  fragmmitwny  ad.  Dninunond  (i7erew> 
tatMfiaia,  I^ndon,  1810);  ed.  Peteraen,  Ilambni^,  1838.  (The  title  ahoald  be,  rather:  ^lAodii^uov  vtpl 
•b««^«Mc);  ed  VoWm.  HercuL  eolUet.  aU.y  torn.  XL,  1802;  Spengcl,  Avt  d^n  Hwculan.  Rolltn  :  Phtiod,  v«pt 
ninflnmi,  from  the  TVafM.  <^ths  Mmnieh  Acad,  (1864),  PhUoL-pMiM,  Oom,  X  1,  pp.  187-KT;  laappe,  Z^ 
PhOad.  lOro  !>•  PUAaU,  04ttfns«B,  18M. 

Pkitodmni  d4  Mutioa,  «U  FMit,  and  other  worka,  in  the  Jlm^tanms.  MlHm.,  torn.  L,  IIL,  IV.,  Y.,  Y L, 
TIIL,  IX^  X.,  XL,  1708-1856.  ^^Xoi^|Ul¥  ircpl  Katctmp,  'Aiwia^^Lov  mfk  ify^  etc,  in  the  Uerculatuntittm 
9oluminwm^  p.  1.,  IL,  Oxford,  1834-a&  Leonh.  Spengel,  2>a4  vierte  Bueh  d$r  Bhstorik  d49  PhUodtmut  M 
tfan  BtreiiXanmtiaektt^  JioUsn^  in  the  Trans,  of  the  BaTsirlAn  Academy  (philos.  CLX  Yol.  III.,  1st  dir.,  p. 
fOT  ae^.,  Mnnieh,  1840.  PkUodemU  mpl  jccuctMr  liber  cfadmna,  ad  9oL  BmtmL  saumpla  XeapoUtttmum  40 
OmmimM  OUtUnaO,  wppl^vU,  MspUeatU  Herm.  Sanppe,  Leipa.  1888.  PMlod.  AhK  «6«r  den  BookmmA 
and  Tkeepkr,  Banah,  u,  ChurakUrbUder ;  Greek  text  and  German  tnuislatton  by  J.  A.  Hartang,  Leipa. 
188T.  ilsteuiansnHum  voituninum  quas  eupemmt  eoUeetio  aUern.  Tom.  I.  aeq. :  Philodemi  rcpl  koximv 
*A  TMT  i»nK9itUpt»9  aprrwy,  et :  vrpt  i^yifc,  etc,  Nap.  1S61  aeq.  Philodemi  Epieurei  d«  ira  Uber^  spapffre 
HeretU.  ad  Jtdem  eaeemplertun  Owonieneie  et  NeapoHtatU^  td.  Theod.  Gomperz,  Leips.  1804  Uerem- 
faiWaefta  Shaie^  hf  The«d.  0«mpen,  FIrat  Part:  PMIodem  itler  JndMetienetekHlete  (♦cAea^^ey  rtfn 
Koi  vqfM«Mtf«>rX  «umA  det  (kf order  und  Keapoliianer  Abeekei/lt  kna^  Laipa.  1800;  Baewd  Part; 
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PhikHlem  Uber  IV^mmigkMi ,  ibid.  1866  (et  Fhaadr^  abore).    ThsophratU  CharaeUru  €t  PhOotUmi  ds 
vmU  Hber  Ueoimtu,  «d.  J.  JL  Utfj>liig,  Leipsic,  1868. 

Itecent  editions  of  the  i>0  Jitrum  Natura  of  T.  LacTBtiUB  Gurus  ure  those  of  C.  Leehnuuin  (Brrttn, 
Ist  eil.,  1880,  with  CommentoryX  JaJ^*  Bein&ys  (Leips.  1898,  Sd  ed.,  1857),  and  IL  A.  J.  Miiuru  (Gambr. 
1866);  tranal&tioDS  (in  Geniuui)  by  Knvbel  (Loipa.  1821,  2d  e<ln  1881X  OnsL  Boaaert-Oerden  (BerL  1865), 
Bricger  (Boole  I^  1-869,  Posen,  1806),  and  W.  Binder  (Stattgart.  1668X  and  (in  French)  bj  M.  de  Pongww 
▼lUe  (Paris,  1866).  [Engl,  trossl.  bj  J.  S.  W&tson  and  J.  M.  Good,  in  Buhn's  Glaasical  Library^— TV.] 

Bebides  the  worlcs  of  the  Epicureans,  the  principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Epleoreantsm  la  Book  X. 
of  the  historical  woric  of  Diogenes  of  Lafirta,  together  with  Cioero^s  aoconnta  {IH  Itn^  L,  Ih  JTat 
L,  etc).  Modem  writers  on  Epicureanism  are:  P.  Oassendl  (^Exmritatiomiimparadoaiearmm  €Hf«. 
toUUoe^  libtr  /.,  Grenoble,  1634;  //.  The  Ilague,  1680;  De  vita  muriinu  «<  doetrina  E^fieuri^  Lyona, 
1647 ;  AfUmadv.  in  Diog,  L^  X.,  Lejd.,  1649 ;  Syntagma  philanopkias  Epieuri.  The  Hague,  1685).  Sam.  d* 
8orbi6r«  (Paris,  1660),  Jacques  Bondel  (Puria,  167U),  0.  Ploucquet  (Tdb.  1788X  Battens  (Paris.  17&8X  Wcr- 
nekrus  (Greifsw.  1T05),  H.  Wygmans  (Leyden,  1S84X  L.  Prcllcr  (in  the  J^OoL,  XIT.,  1889,  pik  09-90),  nnd 
on  the  doctrine  of  Lucretlna,  in  particular,  A.  J.  Belsockvr  (Bonn,  1847,  and  Cologne,  1888),  Herm.  Lotae  (t& 
the  PhiMofftu,  YIL,  1802,  pp.  696-732),  F.  A.  Milrcker  (Berlin,  1SS6X  W.  Christ  (Munich,  1885),  £.  Hallier 
(Jcn.a,  1867),  J.  Gull.  Brann  (£.  <fe  atamit  dotr.,  dim.  imntff..  MQnster,  1687X  E.  de  8ncl<an  (1)4  Lucr. 
mskiph.  €t  mor.  doebr.^  l*aiia,  1S57).  T.  Mont6e  (Shtd^  tur  L.  conn.  e.  moralities  Paris,  I860),  Busemihl  and 
Brieger(in  the  PhUologu*^  XIY.,  XXIIUand  XXIY.),  nildebrandt(r.  Ztior.  deprfmordii*  doetHna.  G.- 
Pr.,  Magdeb.  1864),  H.  Sanpi>e  {G>mm.  ds  Lucretii  cod.  Victoriano,  GSttinzen,  1864).  Rnd.  Bonterwek  (Zei- 
ore^.  quaest  gramm,  st  erit.^  Halle,  1861 ;  D6  Lucr.  codice  Victoriano^  Halle,  1868),  E.  Heine  (2)»  Luer. 
tannine  de  rerum  mUura^  dies,  inaug..,  Halle,  1865),  Th.  Bindseil  {Ad  Luer.  de  rerum  naL  carm.  Ubr.  Z 
«<  //,  qui  eunt  de  atomie.  diet,  inaug..  Halle,  186.^ ;  QuaeeL  Luer.,  G.-Pr.,  Anclom.  1867).  Cf.,  also,  H.  Pur- 
mann  (G.-Pr^  Cottbus,  1867),  Jul  Jessen  {IHea.,  Gdtt  1S6SX  and  C.  Martha  (^Le  PoimedeLuerioe^  Faria. 
1868),  and  BockemlUler  (LuereHana^  G.-Pr.,  Stado,  186J). 


According  to  ApoUodorus  (ap,  Diog.  L.,  X.  14),  Epicarus  was  bom  Oljmp.  1093, 
during  the  archonship  of  Sosigencs,  in  the  month  of  Gamelion  (hence  in  December,  342,  or 
in  January,  341  B.  c).  He  passed  his  youth  in  Samoa  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  X.  1), 
whither  a  colony  had  been  sent  from  Athens,  and  it  appears,  also,  that  the  place  of 
his  birth  was  not  Athens,  but  Samoa,  since  the  colony  was  sent  out-  in  Olympiad 
101.1  (352-51).  His  father,  a  school-teacher  (ypafifMTo6i66aKaXof:\  was  drawn  thither  as  a 
Elerudios.*  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  turned  his  attention  toward  philosophy  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  because  his  early  instructors  in  language  and  literature  could  give  him  no 
intelligence  respecting  the  nature  of  Hesiod's  Ciiaos  (Diog.  L.,  X.  2).  According  to  another 
and  quite  credible  account  (ibid.  2-4),  he  was  at  first  an  elementary  teacher  or  an  assistant 
to  his  father.  At  Samos  Epicurus  heard  the  Platonist  Pamphilus,  who,  however,  failed  to 
convince  him.  Better  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Nausiphancs,  the  Democritean,  who 
had  also  passed  through  the  school  of  the  Skeptics  and  who  recommended  a  SIceptical  bias, 
which  should,  however,  do  no  prejudice  to  the  acceptation  of  his  own  doctrine.  According 
to  Diog.  L.,  X  7  and  14,  the  Canonic  (Logic)  of  Epicurus  is  founded  on  principles  which 
he  learned  from  Nausiphanes.  Epicurus  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Democritus  at  an  early  age  (Diog.  L.,  X.  2).  For  some  time  he  called  himself  a  Democ- 
ritean (Plut.,  Adv.  Chhty  3,  after  the  accounts  of  Leonteus  and  other  Epicureans) ;  but  he 
afterward  attached  so  great  importance  to  the  points  of  difference  between  himself  and 
Democritus,  that  he  conceived  himself  justified  in  regarding  himself  as  the  author  of  the 
true  doctrine  in  physics  as  well  as  in  ethics,  and  in  opprobriously  designating  Democritus 
by  the  name  of  AnpSKpcToc  (Diog.  L.,  X  2).  In  the  autumn  of  323,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  Epicurus  went  for  the  first  time  to  Athens,  but  remained  there  only  a  short 
time.  Xenocrates  was  then  teaching  in  the  Academy,  while  Aristotle  was  in  (Thalcts.  It 
was  asserted  by  some  that  Epicurus  attended  the  lessons  of  Xenocrates  ,*  others  denied  it 


[*  A  Klemchos  was  a  aottler,  to  whom  ooUmial  poaaeasioaa  had  been  allotted,  and  who  rataUied  abroad 
the  jighU  of  Athenian  dtisenahip.— TV.] 
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(Go.,  De  Not.  Dtor.,  I.  S6}.  Aocordlag  to  Apollodonu  (op.  Diog.  L,,  X.  U),  Eplcunii  com. 
■wnGBd  ms  a  teacher  or  philoaophy  at  the  age  ot  thirtj-two  (311)  or  309  B.  c),  ia  Mitfleue, 
taught  looa  afterwanl  at  Lampwcua,  sad  Tounded  some  jeont  later  (306  B.  c.,  acoordmg  ta 
Diog.  L..  X.  3)  hU  school  nt  Athens,  over  which  he  presided  until  his  death  In  Oljimp. 
IIT.!  {270  B.  c). 

A  cheerful,  social  tone  prerailed  in  the  school  of  Epicurus.  Coaraeuess  was  pn>< 
achbed.  But  in  the  dioice  of  means  of  amusement  no  excess  of  scnipulouaDesB  was 
obserred.  Aaperaive  gossip  respecting  other  philotopbers,  especiall/  respecliog  the 
diiefs  of  other  schools,  seems  to  hsve  formed  a  I^Torite  source  of  entertainment;  Epi- 
oinis  himself,  as  is  known,  did  not  hesitate  uacdticslly  to  incorporate  into  his  writings  a 
masg  of  evil  reports,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  unfounded.  He  embodied  the  prin- 
aples  of  bis  philoBopby  in  brief  formulie  (idiiuat  Him),  which  he  gave  to  his  scholars,  to 
be  learned  hj  heart. 

In  Uie  composition  of  his  eztremelj  numerous  works,  Epicurus  was  very  careless,  and 
so  proved  his  sajing,  that  ''it  wasno  tabor  to  write."  Tlie  ODljmerit  sllowed  to  them  was 
*(faat  tliej  were  easy  to  be  understood  (Cic,  De  Fin.,  T.  b) ;  in  everj  other  rospect  their  form 
WW  aniTeraaUj  condemned  (Cic,  Ih  Sat  Deontm,  L  36 ;  Seit.  Emp..  Adv.  Math.,  I.  1  et  oL).. 
Tbej  Br«  said  to  havo  filled  In  all  nearl;  three  hundred  Tolumos  (Diog.  L.,  X.  26).  A  list  of 
the  tnoHt  important  works  of  Epicurus  is  givca  in  Diog-.  L,  S.  2T  and  28.  UioBoncs  Qames, 
in  particular,  besides  the  ni/^uii  A6iai,  1)  works  directed  agninEt  uthcT  pliUosopliicul  acliools, 
tj.,  ■' Against  the  Megarians,"  "On  Sects"  [Kept  aipfBiui);  3)  logical  works,  e.g.,  "On  the 
Criterium  or  Canon;"  3)  physical  and  tlieological  works,  e.g.,  "  On  Nature,"  in  thirty-seven 
books  (of  which  considerablo  remains  have  been  found  at  Uerculaneura;  a  part  of  them 
are  yet  to  ho  piibliahed),  "Ou  the  Atoms  and  Empty  Space,"  "On  Planta,"  "Abridgment 
of  the  works  on  Physics,"  "  ChaeredomuB,  or  On  the  Goda,"  etc.;  4)  works  on  moral  siib- 
jecta,  e.  j.,  '■  On  the  Knd  of  Action "  (irepi  rikox'^X  "  On  Upright  Action,"  "  On  Pioty," 
"Oq  Presents  and  Gratitude,"  etc,  besides  several  whose  nature  is  not  evident  from  their 
titles  (such  as  "  Neodes  to  Themista,"  "  Symposion,"  etc),  and  Letters.  Soma  of  the 
•■tter  have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  Liertius. 

The  rooBt  important  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Epiciinis  was  Uetrodoru..)  of  IJamp- 
•SCHS.  His  works,  which  wore  largeiy  polemical,  arc  named  in  Diog.  L.,  X.  2i.  The 
other  more  considerable  Epicureans  (Ilcrmarchus,  etc)  ore  also  itoinod,  ibid.  X.  22  ai'q.  In 
fto  very  front  rank  of  the  Kpicureans  belongs  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius.  Horace  also 
subscribed  to  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans.  lu  the  time  of  the  emperors 
the  Epicurean  philosophy  was  very  widely  accepted.  (Whether  in  tlie  paaaogo,  Dioj.  L., 
i  9,  in  which  the  Epicurean  philosophy  ia  spoken  of  as  alroost  the  only  one  still  surviving, 
lefeniQce  is  intended  to  the  time  of  Diogenes  himself  or  to  that  of  Dioclos,  his  voucher,  is 
donbllUL) 

§  67.  Epicurus  treats  logic,  in  so  far  as  he  admits  it  at  all  into 
his  system,  as  ancillary  to  physics,  and  the  latter,  again,  as  ancillary 
to  ethics.  He  considers  the  dialectical  method  incorrect  and  mis- 
leading. Ilis  logic,  termed  by  hira  Canonic,  proposes  to  teach  tiie 
norma  (Kanones)  of  cognition,  and  the  means  of  testing  and  knowing 
tlie  tmth  (criteria).  As  criteria  Epicurus  designates  perceptions, 
^presentations,  and  feelings.  All  perceptions  are  trne  and  irre- 
™table     Representations  are  remembered  images  of  past  perceptions. 
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Beliefs  are  troe  or  false,  aoeording  as  the;  are  confinned  or  refoteil 
hj  perveptioD.  The  feelings  of  pleaenre  and  puin  ara  criteria  m&- 
eating  what  is  to  be  aonght  or  avoided.  A  theory  of  the  concept 
and  of  the  e^llogiem  waa  omitted  bj  Epicnrna  as  Bnperflaong,  UDoe 
no  technical  detinitiona,  diviuoDa,  or  Bjllogiama,  coold  aoi^y  the 
■phco  of  perception. 


On  a*  frv^rptU  BtEfirmt,  a:  Jtb-MUk.  Kern  (aatt.  ITH)iilid  Beords  (^linrHni 
d(  AntMpaUotHiut  DeelHtnt.  l>Td>D,  IBIS,  nt^kUd  Item  Um  AimaL  Aead.  LugtU  lSSe-»V  Sm>- 
pwti,  ts  Ma  ntrailaiL,  atmttam  (laa  Hunt,  \  M).  uwU  sf  Uw  BplBanM  4aaMM  tl  lh«  mlr^al  a>4  Ik* 
iadngiln  iB&nnn. 

AoooidiDf  to  Diog.  La£rt,  Z.  19,  Bpioanu  dLrkted  phikiMpbr  into  thiee  carts:  «4  t< 
lavwuini  aU  tfuauiv  mi  «&xiw.  liogu^  or  "Oancnka,"  wii  pUced  beTore  phreici^  m  ■• 
intioductloa  to  the  «ama  (acoordinK  U  Di(«.  L.,  X  30;  Ck^,  jloid.,  U.  80;  D*  fi^  L  V{ 
Sea.,  -^isl,  SS). 

BejectiDg  dialeotio,  Epicunii  {■ocm'dioB  to  IHof.  h.,  X.  81)  (taolared  it  lulBeieKt;  rrit 
AiDiiBiuc  jrupfiv  Htrd  Touc  rw  n'pa}'/:4rtn'  fM/joif  (ttwt  the  IcTMtigfttort  of  jutura  ibooU 
obMrre  the  natural  namei  of  things;  cf.  Cic,  DtPi*.,  11.  1,  6:  ^naimm,  fiw' cntev  diM4 
Migrnter  oporlere  citprani,  gutu  vis  mtijetia  ni  mcAw).  To  the  Ihive  criWria  of  ^ieuru 
above  meatioDed  (which  were  desigiuilod  b;  him  in  »  work  entitled  "  Ganoi,"  in  tba  M- 
lowiog  termfl:  KpiHipux  r^  aiuiSciaf  tlv.Ti  TOC  oiffi^vanc  ani  rof  xficJdplmn  Mi  rd  vdfti 
Me  D^Og.  L.,  X.  31),  the  Eplcursans  «dded:  nil  pof  ^cvrtwrfcoc  jiri^oUc  r^  dtawiaf  (th« 
iBtuitive  appreheniiona  of  the  intellaot).  [Bather  the  imi^oBtlTe^  i.  «.,  represectMi** 
operfttloDS  of  the  ioleUect. — Ed.}  Thii  latter  criterion  nppeare,  however,  ttam  Diog.  L, 
Z.  SB,  not  to  have  been  vmfuniliar  to  Epiouma  bimaelf.  No  perceptioa  can  be  ptOMd 
fUM,  whether  bj  other  peroepdons  (whoM  authority  oaa  Dot  be  greatw  than  that  of  Ih* 
perception  in  questioD),  or  bj  reason,  wbldi  f*  limply  an  outgrowth  fhm  paroeptioM. 
Ttie  hallucinations  of  the  inaane,  even,  and  dreana  are  tnie  (U^);  for  the;  pradnAt  an 
impresaion  (um  y&p\  which  the  mm-eilating  could  not  do  <Diog.  L.,  X.  %%).  It  ia  ak 
vioua,  in  coniiection  with  thii  latter  argument,  that  in  Epicurui'  conception  of  tnrik 
(U^&ui),  the  latter.  Id  the  ieofe  of  agrtemmt  t^  Oa  ptfdtiad  rauifv  wM  a  rsaJ  cUttl,  U 
coofbunded  with  ptneAicai  reaMti/. 

Mental  rBpreaautsUoBs  {rpcA^ilKic)  ara  ganeral  and  permasent  imagea  preaarvsd  ■■  tha 
memMT,  or  the  rsmembiMice  of  suraeroua  aimJlar  peroepUona  of  the  tame  otjaet  (t^nji^ 
f^t,  fvi/'V  Toil  iraMiiiiur  Iftdnr  favtrrat,  Diog.  h.,  X.  33}.  Tbej  emerge  in  conacianaaeai 
when  the  worda  are  employed  which  designate  their  respective  objecta.  OpinioQ  (Mf«)  «r 
belief  (OirdA^f)  arises  from  the  persistence  of  the  impresBions  made  on  us  by  objecta.  It 
relatte  either  to  the  fliture  (vpeafiiHw)  or  to  the  impereeptlbU  fii^imi).  It  may  be  trae 
or  IklM.  It  is  true,  when  perception  tesflQes  in  ita  lavor  (of  hrifiafrtip^ai,  as,  e.  g.,  vbia 
^  oorrapt  auumpCion  rapaotlng  the  ahape  of  a  towsi  i>  veriflad  bj  obieiTiDg  it  nor  at 
band),  or,  If  dlcaet  eTideno*  of  this  kind  la  impoasibla  (aa,  a.  fL,  In  regard  to  the  tfagn^ 
«f  atoms),  wbeo  peroeption  does  not  witneai  sgaLaat  it  (t  ^  ivTifiapTvprTat) ;  in  (U  oUmi 
Maes  U  ii  false  (mog.  I^  X.  33  seq.;  BO  aaq.;  SexL  Kmp.,  Ada.  Malh..  TIL  111  m^). 
BplcuTUS  demanded  that  invealigatora  should  advance  from  the  phenomenal  to  the  teardt 
for  the  unknown  {i.  «.,  to  the  search  Tor  causes  which  do  not  fall  und^r  the  obserratioii  of 
the  aeneea,  audi  aa,  In  particular,  the  existence  and  nature  of  atoma,  Di<^.  L.,  X.  IS:  rtfl 
rwv  o^Aui;  airi   ruv  ^vo^vuf  xP'i  "'iitii^^Oai),     But  lie  did  nol  devi-bp  more  mituittlji 
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tiiB  logical  theory  of  tbfs  path  of  tiiv«ttig«tion  (whkh  Zeno,  tha  Bpioureui,  and  PbilA- 
Aemua  afterward  attempted  to  do)w 

The  feelings  (^rdA^)  are  the  criteria  for  practical  cooduct  (Diog.  L.,  X.  34). 

EpicaruB  treated  only  of  the  most  elementary  prooeseea  of  knowledge  with  any  con- 
aiderable  degree  of  attention ;  he  neglected  those  logical  operations  which  conduct  beyond 
the  deliyerattces  of  mere  perception.  Of  the  mathematical  aciences  he  affirmed  (according 
le  Cicl,  De  P¥^,  T.  21,  71) :  «  /oMb  iniHis  profteki  vera  non  poMmti,  et  si  eaaent  vera,  nifttl 
tffirrtfU,  quo  Jucundius,  i.  e^  qw>  meUua  viveremus.  Cicero  says  further  (J)e  Fin.,,  J.  t,  22): 
"In  another  part  of  philosophy,  which  is  called  logic,  our  philosopher  (Epicurus)  seems  to 
me  weak  and  dedcient ;  he  rejects  definition ;  he  gives  no  instruction  respecting  division 
and  distribution ;  he  does  not  tell  how  reasoning  is  to  be  effected  and  brought  to  a  right 
eonduaion ;  nor  does  he  show  in  what  manner  fallacies  are  to  be  resolved  and  ambiguities 
brought  to  light"  Still,  the  work  of  Philodemus,  recently  published,  ?rep2  arjfieUiv  koI 
oilfuUxreuVf  which  is  founded  on  the  lectures  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  his  teacher,  contains 
a  raapectable  attempt  at  a  theory  of  analogical  and  inductive  inference.  (See  Th  Gromperz, 
in  the  aboTe-cited  ffercuiUin.  Siudieny  No.  1,  Preface,  where  an  essay  on  the  content  and 
worth  of  this  work  is  promised  in  the  numbers  yet  to  come.)  The  inference  from 
analogy  (6  xard  r^  Sftot&nfra  rpdiroc)  is  described  as  the  way  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Zeno  requires  that  different  individuals  of  the  same  genus  be  examined,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  constant  attributes;  these  may  theu  be  ascribed  to  the  other 
individuids  of  the  same  genus.  According  to  Proclus,  m  EueLj  65,  69,  60,  Zeno  (who  had 
also  heard  Gameades)  disputed  the  validity  of  mathematical  demonstration,  while  Posi- 
^oaius  the  Stoic  defended  it. 

§  58.  The  Katnral  Philoaophy  of  Epicurns  agrees  stibstastially  with 
that  of  DemocrituB.  According  to  Epicurus,  every  thing  which  takes 
place  has  its  natural  oanses ;  the  intervention  of  the  Gods  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  explanation  of  phenomena.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  in  every 
particular  instance  to  designate  with  complete  certainty  the  real  natu- 
ral cause.  Nothing  can  come  from  the  non-existing,  and  nothing 
which  exists  can  pass  into  non-existence.  Atoms  and  space  exist  from 
eternity.  The  former  have  a  speciiic  form,  magnitude,  and  weight. 
In  virtue  of  their  gravity,  the  atoms  were  originally  affected  with  a 
downward  motion,  all  falling  with  equal  rapidity.  The  first  collisions 
of  atoms  with  each  other  were  due  to  an  accidental  deviation  of  single 
atoms  from  the  vertical  line  of  descent ;  thus  some  of  them  became 
permanently  entangled  and  combined  with  each  other,  while  others 
abounded  with  an  upward  or  side  motion,  whence,  ultimately,  the 
▼ortieal  motion,  by  which  the  worlds  were  formed.  The  earth, 
together  with  all  the  stars  visible  to  us,  form  but  one  of  an  infinite 
^iumher  of  existing  worlds.  The  stars  have  not  souls.  Their  real 
uid  apparent  magnitudes  are  about  the  same.  In  the  intermundane 
ipaoes  dwell  the  gods.  Animals  and  men  are  products  of  the  earth ; 
the  rise  of  man  to  the  higher  stages  of  oolture  has  been  gradual. 
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Words  were  formed  originally,  not  by  an  arbitrary,  bat  by  a  natural 
procees,  in  correspondence  with  our  Benaations  and  ideas.  The  soul 
is  material  and  composed  of  exceedingly  fine  atoms.  It  is  nearly 
allied  in  natnre  to  air  and  fire,  and  is  dispersed  through  the  whole 
body.  The  rational  soul  is  sitnated  in  the  breast.  Its  corporeal 
envelope  is  a  condition  of  the  subsistence  of  the  soul.  The  possibility 
of  sensuoas  perception  depends  on  the  existence  of  material  images, 
coming  from  the  surfaces  of  things.  Opinion  or  belief  is  due  to  the 
continued  working  of  impressions  on  us.  The  will  is  excited,  but  not 
necessarily  determined  by  ideas.  Freedom  of  the  will  is  contingency 
(independence  of  causes)  in  Bclf-detennination. 

The  Epicarean  physics  is  spedalljrdlsenssed  by  O.  Chorleton  iPhyHohgia  Kpieureo- Gammi do- ChaH^ 
ioniana^  L(ind«>n,  1654).  and  Pluncqnet  (2>«  comioffonia  Bpicuri^  TQb.  1765);  the  theoltigj  of  EpleiiniB« 
by  Job.  Fsustl  (Stnisbarfr,  16S6),  J.  II.  Kr(>ninay«r  (JeD^  ITISX  J.  C.  Schwan  (Cub.  1718).  J.  A.  F.  Strike 
(Jena,  1741).  Christoph  Mcinei-e  (in  bis  r«rm.  p/Mot  Schriften^  Lelpa.  1775-76^  11.  p.  45  se4|.X  6.  F.  Sdioe- 
mann  {Sohediamia  d6  Xpieuri  theologia.  ind.  tehoL,  Grelfrwald,  1664) ;  his  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of 
the  soul,  by  Jets  Reisacker  {Dtr  Tod*9g«dafih€  hti  d€n  Grit^ien^  Hnt  hUtoHteks  KntKiek^w»g,mU 
b^9(mderer  RUcktieht  avf  Eptewr  und  den  r^mUekm.  JHtktm'  iMcrm,  0,-Pr.,  Trier,  ]862)l  Cf.,  alai\  F. 
A.  Lange^k  GemhirAU  dm  MaUHaiUmu$  and  his  N.  BeUr&gt  aur  Gmeik.  dm  Mat^  Winterthor,  18CT. 


At  the  head  of  his  physics  Epicurus  places  the  principle :  *'  Nothing  can  come  trook 
nothing,"  together  witli  its  correlate :  '*  The  existent  can  not  become  non-existent "  {MH 
yivtTfu  Ik  tov  fifj  Avrof,  and  Miv  ^eiperat  eif  t6  //i)  dv,  Ep.,  ap  Diog.  L.,  X.  38).  Of 
things  corporeal,  some  are  composite  and  some  (all  others)  are  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  the  former  are  compounded  {tb,^  40  seq.).  Continued  division  of  the  composite  must 
at  last  bring  us  to  ultimate  indivisible  and  Unchangeable  elements  {ikrofia  ml  afur6p>jjTa)^ 
unless  every  thing  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  non-existent  All  these  indivisible  and  primi- 
tive elements  are  indeed  of  various  magnitudes,  but  they  are  too  small  to  be  separately 
visible.  They  have  no  qualities  beyond  magnitude,  shape,  and  g^vity.  Their  number  ia 
infinite.  Farther,  if  that  which  we  call  vacuum  and  space  or  place  did  not  exist,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  which  bodies  could  exist  and  move.  Whatever  is  material  has  three 
dimensionR  and  the  power  of  resistance  {rb  rptx^  Siamardv  fier^  avrtrvTriac,  Sext.  Emp., 
Adv.  MaffUf  I.  21  0^  o^);  empty  space  is  intangible  nature  (^^tc  avo^,  i^.  X.  2;  Diog.  L., 
X.  40) ;  it  is  T67ro^  ("  place "),  viewed  as  that  in  which  a  body  is  contained,  and  ;r^y>a 
("room"),  viewed  as  that  which  admits  the  passage  of  bodies  through  it 

The  most  considerable  of  tlie  points  of  difference  between  the  Epicurean  and  the 
Democritean  physics  is,  that  Epicurus,  in  order  to  explain  how  the  atoms  first  came  in 
contact  with  each  other,  ascribes  to  them  a  certain  power  of  individual  or  arbitrary  eelf- 
determination,  in  virtue  of  which  they  deviated  slightly  from  the  direct  line  of  fall  (Lucret, 
II.  216  seq. ;  Oic,  De  /In.,  I.  6,  De  Nat  Deor.,  I.  25,  etc.).  He  thus  attributes  in  some  sort 
to  atoms  that  species  of  ft^edom  (or  rather  that  independence  of  law)  which  he  attributes 
to  the  human  will. 

The  motion  of  the  atoms  is  not  directed  by  the  idea  of  finality.  The  Empedodeaii 
opinion  (Arist,  Phys^  IL  8,  De  Part  Anim.^  I.  1),  that  among  the  numerous  fortuitous 
creations  of  nature  which  first  arose,  only  a  few  were  capable  of  prolonged  life  and  coo* 
served  tlieir  existence,  while  the  rest  perished,  was  renewed  by  the  Epicureans.  Luoretlns 
says  (De  Rerum  Nat^  I.,  1020  seq.): 
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Kam  eerie  neque  conaUio  primordia  rerwn 
Ordine  st  quaeque  atque  sagaci  menk  locamnif 
Nee  quo8  quaeque  darent  moiue  pepigere  profeete: 
8ed  quia  mtUta  modis  mulHs  miUakLper  omn$ 
Ez  infiniio  vexarUur  perciia  plagiSj 
Omne  genus  motus  el  coehu  experktndo. 
Tandem  defmnwaU  in  take  diapoeituras^ 
Qualibus  haee  relma  oonsietU  euimma  creaia. 

The  theory  of  a  limine  guidanoe  of  the  affairs  of  nature  was  also  expressly  denied  by 
BpicaruB  himself.  Says  Epicurus  {ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  16  seq.) :  "  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  motions  of  the  stars,  their  rising  and  setting,  their  eclipses  aud  the  like,  are 
effected  and  regelated,  or  that  they  have  been  once  for  all  regulated  by  a  being  possessing 
at  the  same  time  complete  blessedness  and  immortality :  for  labor  and  care  and  anger  and 
favor  are  not  compatible  with  happiness  and  self-sufficiency." 

A  world  (Kdcfioi)  is  a  section  of  the  infinite  universe,  containing  stars,  an  earth,  and 
every  variety  of  phenomena  {irepiox^  ''f  ovpavov^  oar  pa  re  ical  y^  Koi  ir&vra  ra  ^v6[uva 
Ttpiixowra,  anorofii^v  ixovea  airb  tov  aireipov,  Epic,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  88).  The  number 
of  such  worlds  is  infinite ;  they  are  not  eternal  ab  inUio^  nor  will  they  endure  forever 
{Urid,  88,  89). 

The  real  and  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  are  the 
same ;  for  if  the  effect  of  distance  were  to  reduce  (apparently)  their  (real)  magnitude,  the 
same  must  be  true  of  their  brilliancy,  which  nevertheless  remains  evidently  undiminished. 
The  gods  of  the  popular  faith  exist,  and  are  imperishable  and  blessed  beings.  We  possess 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  them,  for  they  often  appear  to  men  and  leave  behind  representa- 
tive images  {npo^^^tg)  in  the  mind.  But  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  men  respecting  the 
gods  are  false  assumptions  {inroX^^i^  ^Ifevdelg),  containing  much  that  is  incongruous  with 
the  idea  of  their  immortality  and  blessedness  (Epic.,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  123  seq. ;  Cic.,  JDe 
Nat  IkoT..  I.  18  seq.).  The  gods  are  formed  of  the  finest  of  atoms,  and  dwell  in  the  void 
spaces  between  the  different  worlds  (Cic.,  De  KaL  Deor.^  II.  23  ;  De  Div.,  II.  17  ;  Lucret, 
L  59;  III.  18  seq.;  V.  147  seq.).  The  sage  finds  his  motive  for  revering  them,  not  in 
fear,  but  in  admiration  of  their  excellence. 

The  Soul  is  defined  by  Epicurus  (op.  Diog.  L.,  X.  63)  as  a  eitfta  Xtirrofiepk^  irap*  bXav  rb 
iBpoifffia  wapeairapfiivov  (see  above,  p.  206).  It  is  most  similar  in  nature  to  air ;  its  atoms 
are  very  different  from  those  of  fire ;  yet  in  its  composition  a  certain  portion  of  warm 
substance  is  united  with  the  aeriform.  In  death  the  atoms  of  the  soul  are  scattered  (Epic., 
op.  Diog.  L.,  X.  64  seq.;  Lucr.,  III.  418  seq.).  AfUr  this  resolution  of  the  soul  into  its 
constituent  atoms,  sensation  ceases ;  the  cessation  of  which  is  death  (aripnoiq  (uaBriaeuO. 
When  death  comes,  we  no  longer  exist,  and  so  long  as  we  exist,  death  does  not  come, 
so  that  for  us  death  is  of  no  concern  (6  fidvaroc  ovd^  irpdc  4/^*  Epia,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  X. 
124  seq. ;  Lucret.,  III.  842  seq.).  Nothing  is  immaterial  except  empty  space,  which  can 
effect  nothing;  the  soul,  therefore,  which  is  the  agent  of  distinct  operations,  is  material 
(Epic,  ibid.  X.  67). 

The  doctrine  of  material  efHuxee  fh>m  things  and  of  images  (A6(Jkja\  which  were  sup- 
posed necessary  to  perception,  was  shared  by  Epicurus  with  Democritus.  These  images, 
hipee  (ri^ot),  were  represented  as  coming  from  the  surface  of  things  and  making  their  way 
through  the  intervening  air  to  the  visual  faculty  or  the  understanding  (e<r  riiv  In^ttv  ^  rifv 
*^wwov;  Diog.  L.,  X.  46-49;  EpicuH  fragm.  Ubr.  II.  et  XL,  de  nahira,  Lucret.,  IV.  33  seq.). 
lliere  is  no  fate  {eiftapftivtf)  in  the  world.    That  which  depends  on  us  is  not  subject  to 
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the  influence  of  any  external  power  (rd  irap*  ifuv  6SitnroTw\  and  it  is  onr  power  of  free 
self-determination  which  itaakes  us  proper  subjects  of  praise  and  blame  (Epio,  ap,  Diog.  L^ 
X.  133;  of.  Cic,  Acad.,  H.  30 ;  De  Futo,  10.  21 ;  De  Nat  Deorum,  I.  25). 

The  interest  of  Epicurus  in  his  natural  philosophy  turns  essentially  on  the  disproof  of 
theologpical  ezplailations  and  the  estabUshment  of  the  naturalistic  principle,  and  not  on  the 
determination  of  completed  scientiflc  truth. 

§  59.  The  Epicnrean  Ethics  is  fonnded  on  the  Ethics  of  the  Cjre- 
naics.  In  it  the  highest  good  is  defined  as  happiness.  HappineaSy 
according  to  Epicnrns,  is  synonyinouB  with  pleasnie,  for  this  is  what 
every  being  naturally  seeks  to  acquire.  Pleasure  may  result  either 
from  motion  or  from  rest.  The  former  alone  was  reco^ized  by  the 
pyrenaics;  but  this  pleasure,  according  to  EpicuruS)  is  only  necessary 
when  lack  of  it  gives  us  pain.  Tlie  pleasure  of  rest  is  freedom  Irom 
pain.  Pleasure  and  pain,  further,  are  either  mental  or  bodily.  The 
more  powerful  sensations  are  not,  as  the  Cyrenaics  ajQSrmed,  bodily, 
but  mental ;  ibr  while  the  former  are  confined  to  the  moment,  the 
latter  are  connected  with  the  past  and  future,  through  memcoy  and 
hope,  which  thus  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  moment.  Of  the 
desires,  some  are  natural  and  necessary,  others  natural  but  not  ne- 
cessary, and  still  others  neither  natural  nor  necessary.  Not  every 
species  of  pleasure  is  to  be  sought  after,  nor  is  every  pain  to  be 
shunned ;  for  the  means  employed  to  secure  a  certain  pleasure  are 
often  followed  by  pains  greater  than  the  pleasure  produced,  or  involve 
the  loss  of  other  pleasures,  and  that,  whose  immediate  effect  is  pain- 
ful,  often  serves  to  ward  off  greater  pain,  or  is  followed  by  a  pleas- 
ure more  than  commensurate  with  the  pain  immediately  produced. 
Whenever  a  question  arises  as  to  the  expediency  of  doing  or  omit- 
ting any  action,  the  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  can  be  foreseen 
as  sure  to  result,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  commiseioa 
of  the  act,  must  be  weighed  and  compared,  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  preponderance  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the 
foreseen  result.  The  correct  insight  necessary  for  this  comparison  is 
the  cardinal  virtue.  From  it  flow  all  other  virtues.  The  virtuoiiB 
man  is  not  necessarily  he  who  is  in  the  possession  of  pleasure,  but  he 
who  is  able  to  proceed  rightly  in  the  quest  of  pleasure.  But  since  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  possible  amount  of  pleasure  in  connection 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  pain,  depends  on  a  correct 
praxis,  and  since  the  latter,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  correct  insight, 
it  follows  that  the  virtuous  man  alone  is  able  to  attain  the  end  de- 
Bcribed ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  virtuous  man  wfll  attain  it  without 
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ftilnre.  Yirtue,  tben,  is  the  only  possible  nud  the  perfectly  snre  way 
to  happiness.  The  sage,  who  as  such  possesses  virtue,  is  consequently 
always  happy.  Duration  of  existence  does  not  affect  the  measure  of 
his  happiooBB. 

The  Unnl  Pbllrnnphr  of  tbe  Epkonui  l>  ipKHillj  tnsUd  «f  hj  Dr*  CoDbiHi  (Ptfla,  IKD,  uothir 
•mtlon.  enluV'il  bf  liondcl.  flapir,  I«e«).  BiILeiii  (PJlrl^  ITU),  ud  Our*  On  cunni-clloD  with  bit  truiL 
of  ArUtoUe**  Bthln.  Vol.  I..  BnilaD.17m,  pp.KI.1I91i  cf,  oliei,  E.  PlBlnrr,  I'tbrr  dU  tloim**  und  Spi- 
m>Kttia\*  JKJdnmg  t»nt  Vr^rmgOit  r«v"llffn.  In  lb*  ffn*  JtK  d«r*cA3<uli  ITIk,  Vol  II. 

Bpicurus'  own  dedarMiona  respwtitiK  (b»  prrndplMi  of  e^ttis  mtiy  be  read  Id  Book  X.' 
of  DiogeseB  L,  especially  in  the  letter  IVom  Eptounui  to  Hen<»o»iLS  (X.  122-13S).  Gmct- 
Dess  in  defluittom  aod  rigid  deductton  do  not  there  appear  aa  artd  in  which  Eplcunis  vaa 
pre-eniiDflnt.  He  uttera  hia  ideaa  looselj,  in  the  order  in  whir4i  they  occur  to  Van,  and  with 
all  the  lodetennlnateneta  or  unelBhorBled  thought.  He  takes  DO  pains  to  be  exact  aad 
ByBteDiBtic,  hia  only  aim  being  to  provide  rulea  or  easj  practical  appliontioD.  The  principle 
or  plectxure  oontei  to  vieir  in  the  couree  of  the  progress  of  his  discussion  hi  the  followinj; 
terms  (X.  1 38) :  i^dov^  ^ppc^  fl  tOji^  ilyo/iev  i]viu  rmi  fiiuiapiu(  (^,  and  In  defense  oT  it 
Bpicunis  adda  (X.  129),  that  to  plessnre  we  are  cognizant  of  the  good  which  is  Brat  among 
all  goods  and  congenial  to  our  nature  (iynOAv  trpiirar  »al  m')jtvit6v),  the  beginning  of  all  oiir 
choosing  and  avoiding,  and  the  end  of  all  oar  action,  aensatton  being  ttie  criterion  by  wLich 
we  Judge  of  everj  good.  But  previoiialy  to  the  formulaKoD  of  this  doctrine,  manj  rules  of 
conduct  are  given,  the  various  species  of  desires  are  discussed,  pleaanre  and  f^edom  n^m 
pain  are  dlacouned  upon,  and,  in  particular,  the  principle,  by  which  tft  are  to  be  guided 
in  our  acts  of  choice  or  avoidaoce,  la  detlned  (X.  12S)  aa  health  and  mental  tranqnillitr 
(7  Toi  ou/inroc  iyiiia  mi  4  r^  i'''X^  aTopaiUi),  in  which  happiness  becomes  complete  ((tf! 
ToiiTo  Toil  fiaaipiuf  i^  iml  rrXof),  Epicums  nowhere  states  In  the  fbrm  of  a  definition 
what  we  ere  to  understand  by  pleasure  iiiov^),  and  what  he  says  of  the  relation  of  posi- 
tivo  to  negaltve  pleasure  (as  the  atisenco  of  pain)  is  very  indefinite.  In  the  letter  referred 
(a,  after  an  exhortation  to  all  men  to  philotophUe  In  erery  period  of  Uf^  to  the  end  thnt 
fear  may  be  banished  and  happineaa  (rifir  tvdmfimUn')  attained  (X.  I  IS),  follows,  Ann  (1 S3- 
127),  instruction  reapeeting  the  gods  and  respecting  death,  and  then  (137)  a  clsRsiflcetlon 
of  desires  (irrAj/uat).  Of  the  latter,  we  are  told  that  some  are  natural  (furimi),  others 
mnpty  (•nvai).  Of  tlie  ootural  desires,  some  ore  necessary  (ava/reioiX  ithile  the  others 
are  not  necessary  (^uai  ftivirr).  Those  which  are  natural  and  necessary,  are  necessary 
•Ither  for  our  happiness  (Tpdf  ei/Saifamiar,  which  is  obrioualy  taken  in  a  narrower  senBo 
than  before),  or  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  body  in  an  untroubled  condition  (<r^  r^'  niii 
aitiiaro^  aajfA^Di'mp),  or  for  life  itself  (wpAc  i^^i  ri  (vi>),  (In  another  place,  Diog.  L.,  X. 
119,  ibe  desires  sre  classi&ed  simply  aa  either  natural  and  necessary,  or  natural  and  not 
necessary,  or  neither  natural  nor  neoessary:  desires  of  tbo  flrsc  class  aim  at  tbe  remonl 
of  pain :  those  of  the  second  at  the  dlrersifioatioD  of  plcaaure ;  and  thoM  of  the  Uiird  at  the 
gratification  of  vanity,  ambition,  and  empty  conceits  generally.  This  dassiflcation  la  critt- 
cited  with  unjust  severity  by  Cicero,  O* F.,ll.  <^  6.)  Proper  attention  to  these  dlsthic- 
tions,  according  to  Epicurus  (up.  Dlog.  L.,  X.  138),  will  lead  to  the  right  eondnct  of  111%. 
V>  h*«lth  and  sertnity,  and  (OBsequenllj  to  happlnesa  IjttiMfUtit  fflj").  Fori  •**  contmuea 
the  objec't  of  .lit  our  nftiona  ih  lo  prpvpnl  pnin  eitlier  of  ihfl  body  or  of  llie  mind  ("?:» 
/i^Tt  i^ya/av.  iiIjtc  TOpfUaiin^.  We  have  need  of  pleasure  (iJAwS)  then,  when  its  ahsenc-' 
bring)  lis  pain,  and  only  then.  Pleasure  Is,  therefore,  tbe  starling-point  and  the  end  of 
batipiaesB,  (How  til*  two  Btateraants;  "Pleasure  ia  the  sUtleal  pHnoti^e"  and  "W« 
I  1* 
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have  need  of  it  only  when  its  abeenoe  brings  us  pain,"  can  Ve  reooncQed,  or  bow  one  is 
the  consequence  of  the  other,  it  is  difELcult  to  saj ;  for  if  really  the  end  of  all  our  action 
is  only  to  secure  our  freedom  from  pain,  and  if  we  have  no  need  of  pleasure  ozcept 
when  its  absence  would  be  painful,  pleasure  is  obviously  not  an  end  but  a  means.)  Alter 
the  (above-given)  brief  justification  of  the  hedonic  principle  (X.  129),  Epicurus  labors 
to  disprove  the  mistaken  idea  that  all  kinds  of  pleasure  are  worthy  to  be  sought  after. 
He  admits  that  every  pleasure,  without  distinction,  is  a  natural  and  therefore  a  good  things 
and  tliat  every  pain  is  an  evil,  but  demands  that,  before  deciding  in  favor  of  a  given 
pleasure  or  against  a  certain  pain,  we  weigh  its  consequences  {avfi/iiTpifoti)^  and  that  ire 
then  adopt  or  reject  it  according  to  the  preponderance  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  reeuh* 
In  the  light  of  this  principle,  Epicurus  then  recommends,  with  special  emphasis,  modera- 
tion, the  accustoming  of  one's  self  to  a  simple  manner  of  life,  abstinence  from  costly  and 
intemperate  enjoyments,  or,  at  most,  only  a  rare  indulgence  in  them,  so  that  health  may  be 
preserved  and  the  charm  of  pleasure  may  remain  undiminished.  To  give  greater  force  U> 
his  recommendations,  he  returns  to  the  proposition,  that  the  proper  end  of  life  is  freedom 
from  bodily  and  mental  suffering  (j*fyre  aXyelv  koto,  aufia,  fJirt  rapdrrtaSai  Kara  ifvx^). 
Right  calculation  is  the  essence  of  practical  wisdom,  which  is  the  highest  result  of  phi> 
losophy  and  the  source  of  all  other  virtues  (Diog.  L.,  X.  1 32).  It  is  impossible  to  live 
agreeably  {i6i€^)  without  living  prudently,  decently,  and  uprightly  (^pwifiug  ml  koXuc 
Kol  Sucaiu^),  Conversely,  it  is  impossible  that  a  life  thus  directed  should  not  be  at 
the  same  time  an  agreeable  one;  the  virtues  and  pleasure  grow  together  inseparably 
{avfine^vKoatv  ai  aperal  ry»  ^171/  i^^cjf,  X.  132).  Epicurus  concludes  his  letter  by  portray > 
ing  the  happy  life  of  the  sage,  who,  concerning  the  gods,  holds  that  opinion  whicb  is 
demanded  by  reason  and  piety,  does  not  fear  death,  rightly  values  all  natural  goods,  knows 
that  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  fate,  but  by  his  insight  is  raised  above  the  contingencies  of 
life,  deeming  it  better  to  foil  of  his  end  in  single  instances  after  intelligent  deliberatioB, 
than  to  be  fortunate  without  intelligence  {Kpcimv  elvai  voftil^uv  evhiyi^Ttjq  arvxelv^  ^ 
aXoyioTu^  evrvxfiv),  the  man  who,  in  one  word,  lives  like  a  god  among  men  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  immortal  goods  (X.  133-136). 

The  Epicureans  deny  tliat  the  laws  of  ethics  are  innate  in  man,  or  that  they  were 
invented  and  violently  imposed  on  him  by  his  first  rulers;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
result  of  the  judgment  of  eminent  and  leading  men  respecting  what  is  useful  {mtfi^pou)  to 
society  (Hermarchus,  c^.  Porphyr.,  Ik  Ab8tin.f  T.  chs.  7-13;  cf.  Bemays,  Theophr.  Sehrifi 
uber  Frommigkeiif  Berlin,  1866,  p.  8  seq.). 

Epicurus  distinguishes  (cgft.  Diog.  L.,  X.  136)  between  two  species  of  pleasure,  viz. :  the 
pleasure  of  rest,  Karaarj/ftaTudf  ifiavfi  (atabUUaa  vduptatis^  Cic.,  2>e  Fin.,  11.  3),  and  the 
pleasure  of  motion,  1}  Kara  luvtfoty  ifdov^  {^ocHuptas  in  motOy  Cic.,  ibid.) ;  the  former  is  defined 
as  freedom  from  trouble  and  labor  (arapa^ia  koI  dTTov/a),  the  latter  as  joy  and  cheerfulness 
{X^pa  Kai  tv^poainniy  In  his  conception  of  the  '*  pleasure  of  rest,'*  Epicurus  varies,  8ome> 
times  identifying  the  latter  with  the  momentary  satisfaction  which  arises  from  the  removal 
of  a  pain,  and  sometimes  with  the  mere  absence  of  pain.  This  uncertainty  is  the  more 
imfortunate,  since  the  term  i}dm^  (like  vciU/pUu  and  *^  pleasure  **)  never  receives  in  the 
ordinary  usage  the  signification  of  dhnnce  of  pain;  Cicero's  severe  censure  (De  JRn.^  U. 
2  seq.)  of  the  carelessness  and  obscurity  of  Epicurus  in  the  employment  of  this  term  is, 
therefore,  not  ungrounded.  Tet  Cicero's  account  appears  to  be  not  wholly  free  from  mia- 
approhensions.  Thus  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  inexact  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus,  that  Cicero  should  suppose  that  Epicurus  identified  the  highest  pleasure  with 
the  absence  of  pain  as  such  (Da  Fin.,  I.  11;  II.  3  seq.)-,  Epicurus  (op.  Diog.  L.,  X.  141) 
only  says  that  the  complete  removal  of  pain  is  inseparably  ootmected  with  the  hi 
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btensificatioii  of  pleasure  (for  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  more  exact  to  aay  that  the  latter 
always  Involves  the  former,  bat  not  converselj). 

It  would  appear  from  the  aooounts  of  Cicero  (De  .Fin.,  I.  7  and  17 ;  II.  30)  that  Epicu- 
rus derived  all  psychical  pleasure  from  the  memory  of  past  or  the  hope  of  Aiture  corporeal 
ideasures.  This  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  writings  of  Epicurus  now  at 
hand,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  point  he  has  been  misunderstood.  Memory 
and  hope  are,  indeed,  according  to  Epicurus,  the  ground  of  the  higher  worth  of  psychical 
pleasure,  but  he  can  scarcely  have  taught  that  they  were  the  only  source  of  such  pleasure. 
It  is  right  to  say  only  (according  to  Epicurus),  that  all  psychical  pleasure  originates  in  one 
way  or  anofher  in  sensuous  pleasure.  In  a  letter  quoted  by  Diog.  L.  (X.  22),  Epicurus 
declares  with  reference  to  himself,  that  his  bodily  pains  are  outweighed  in  his  old  age  hj 
the  pleasure  which  the  recollection  of  his  philosophical  discoveries  affords  him. 

The  alleged  averment  of  Epicurus  in  his  work  irepl  riXov^  (see  Diog.  L.,  X.  6),  that  he 
did  not  know  what  he  should  understand  by  the  g^d.  If  tenauous  pleasures  were  taken 
away  (a^aipcw  fihf  roc  dia  xyTJufo  i/domf,  a^ipuv  6k  koI  ra^  dC  a^po6ialuv  koX  toc  dC  d/^90o> 
li&rtjv  Koi  rdc  Sid  fjtop^\  is  compatible  not  only  with  the  doctrine  that  sensuous  plea- 
sures are  the  only  real  ones,  but  also  with  the  doctrine  that  they  are  the  necessary  basis 
of  all  other  pleasures,  so  that  with  them  all  others  would  disappear.  If  we  adopt  the 
latter  as  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  the  word  a<patpelv  in  the  passage  above  quoted  must 
not  be  understood  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  as  denoting  merely  mental  abstraction,  but 
as  signifying  an  attempt  (of  course  only  in  thought)  at  real  removal.  In  what  manner 
intellectual  pleasures  are  dependent  on  sensuous  pleasures  is  left  undetermined. 

Epicurus  says  expressly  that  no  kind  of  pleasure  deserves  in  itself  to  be  rejected, 
though  many  a  pleasure  must  be  sacrificed  on  account  of  its  consequences  (Diog.  L.,  X. 
141,  cf  142).  The  conception  of  a  distinction  in  the  worth  of  different  pleasures,  as 
determfned  by  their  quality,  according  to  which  the  one  pleasure  could  be  termed  refined, 
the  other  less  refined,  or  unrefined,  finds  no  place  in  the  Epicurean  system.  Hence  the 
conception  of  Junior  remains  inexplicable  in  the  Epicurean  theory,  and  in  the  praxis  of  the 
Epicureans  it  was,  so  far  as  possible,  placed  in  the  background.  It  was  these  deficiencies 
that  occasioned  the  most  weighty  and  annihilating  objections  of  Cicero  {De  /Vn.,  II.) 
against  Epicureanism.  Yet  these  causes  also  secured  for  the  system  its  most  extensive 
acceptation  at  the  time,  when  the  thirst  for  pleasure  and  despotism  had  broken  down  the 
antique  sentiment  of  honor. 

In  principle  the  Epicurean  ethics  is  a  system  of  egoism ;  for  the  advantage  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  is  treated  as  identical  with  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  is  required  in 
all  cases  to  furnish  the  law  of  action.  Even  Friendship  is  explained  by  this  principle. 
Friendship,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  the  best  means  of  assuring  to  man  all  the  eigoyments 
of  life.  Some  of  the  Epicureans  (according  to  Cic.,  De  .FVn.,  I.  20)  added  to  this  two 
other  theories  of  friendship,  some  asserting  that  it  began  in  the  idea  of  profit,  which  in 
the  natural  progress  of  friendly  intercourse  became  changed  into  a  sentiment  of  unselfish 
good- will,  and  others  affirming  that  a  covenant  among  the  wise  men  bound  them  to  love 
eadi  his  friend  as  himself.  Epicurus  himself  is  the  author  of  the  aphorism  (ascribed  to 
to  him  in  Plutarch,  Kon  Powe  Suaviter  Vhnsec,  Epieurum^  16.  4):  "It  is  more  pleasant  to 
do  than  to  receive  good  "  (rd  ev  noalv  ijduiv  rov  ir6ax^'  ^ot  through  the  gjeat  weight 
which,  both  in  theory  and  in  their  actual  lire  with  each  other,  was  laid  by  the  Epicureans 
on  friendship  (a  social  development  which  only  became  possible  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
bond  which  in  earlier  times  had  so  closely  united  each  individual  citizen  to  the  civil  com- 
munity), Epicureanism  aided  in  softening  down  the  asperity  and  exclusiveness  of  ancient 
■MtUMra  and  in  cultivating  the  social  virtues  of  companionableness,  compatibility,  fi-iendli- 


MM,  gentleiMBa,  bsieAoenos,  and  yrititade,-  and  k>  fertoTmei  m  work  whOM  lavrit  ihtXiU 
not  be  underoBtimated. 

It  we  cooipara  the  Epicurean  teaching  with  the  CTreoaic,  w«  diauover,  along  with  Aeir 
■greement  in  their  gNieral  prindple,  the  principle  or  Hedoniaio,  two  nwin  difftawMoa  (of 
which  Dic^.  L.  treats,  £.  136,  ISV).  Ihe  CyrsBaicB  poait  0DI7  t^  poaitive  ^ttaaara  wfaiA 
ia  mtuiectod  wiOi  gentle  motion  {^ia  Kiv^m^),  where  EpcuruB  poeita  not  odIj  this,  bat 
alio  tlie  negative  pleaaure  oonneated  with  repoae  (iiaTciantpariici/  1)^011}).  Farther,  lb* 
Cyrenaics  •tDrm  ttiat  the  wont  pain*  are  bodil;,  while  Rpicurue  afflnna  them  to  be  p^< 
ehical,  unce  the  soul  auBera  from  that  which  ia  past  and  IVom  tiiat  wbioh  is  to  oome;  ia 
Uks  manner,  to  the  Tonner,  bodilj  pleaanre  aeetna  the  greater;  to  the  latter,  pajchicaL 
The  ethical  teachings  of  the  principal  repi«a«itativee  ot  the  Cyranaio  Kbool  after  Arii- 
tippus  were  all  incorporat«d  into  the  Epicuraao  ejetem.  Thus  Epicuraa  agreed  wiA 
TheodoruB  that  the  ethical  "end"waa  a  general  Btat«  rather  than  particslar  j^eaanraa, 
with  Eegeeias,  that  the  principal  thint;  waa  to  avert  aufTering,  and  wi^i  A.nniceria,  that 
the  aage  should  zealouBly  cultivate  friendahip. 

That  bf  which  Epicureanism  ia  icieDtificelly  JustiSed,  ia  ita  endeavor  to  reach  objectlva 
IcBowledge  by  rigidly  excluding  (or  attempting  to  exclude)  mythical  forme  and  conceptiom. 
Its  deQdenoy  liea  in  ita  reatriction  to  thOBe  most  elemeolary  and  lowest  apberes  of  invar- 
tigatton,  in  which  alone,  as  things  then  were,  knowledge  having  evea  the  show  of  exac^ 
Deas  and  free  from  poetic  and  Bemi-poctic  fonos  wis  possible,  and  io  its  axphnoing  aw^ 
whatever  was  not  susceptible  of  scientific  explanation  in  acoordance  with  the  inaofflci^ 
hypotheses  of  the  system.  The  indecisiveness  of  the  stro^le  between  Epicureanism  and 
the  more  ideal  philosophical  schools,  and  the  rise  of  SkeplioiBm  and  Eclecticism,  can  be 
otherwise  explained  than  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  idMtemmt  of  the  desire  for  knowledge 
They  were  rather  (and  to-day  something  of  the  same  kind  ia  b^ng  repeated)  the  natunl 
raault  of  the  distribution  of  different  advaQtsges  and  deQdendes  among  these  variona 
sdiDolB :  the  idealistic  philosophers  sacrificed  (aa  they  still  do  to  a  great  extent  to-day^ 
in  many  respects,  sdeDtiflo  pnritj  and  rigor  of  form  to  an  unconsciously  poetical,  or  at 
least  lialf-poetio,  manner  of  apprehending  the  highest  objects  of  knowledge ;  while  Rp»- 
oareanism  QFie  all  exclusively  realistic  ^rstems),  in  its  endeavor  to  present  n  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible  account  of  thinga  on  the  prindple  of  immanent  natursl  causality,  ignored 
largely  the  existence  and  importance  of  objects  wbidi  were  then  incapable  of  eiplanatioD 
under  a  form  so  strictly  scientific.  Cf.,  further,  reapecting  the  significsnoe  of  E|rcu- 
naniam,  the  sections  on  this  subject  in  A.  Lange'a  Gmch.  dtt  Matenaiimuit,  Iserlohn,  I8M. 
•ad  in  bia  Xeat  BedrSgt  nir  Oeaeh.  da  MatrTiaUmui*,  Wicterthur,  1S67. 

§  60.  The  resnlts  of  the  great  philoeopliical  eystems  were  not  onlj 
reproduced  or  appropriated  and  developed  in  the  schools  which  fol- 
lowed, but  were  sabjected  to  a  critical  rerieioD  and  re-erxamination, 
which  led  either  to  their  being  remodeled  and  blended  together  itt 
new  Bjstems,  or  to  doubt  in  regard  to  all  of  them  and  in  regard  to 
the  cognosciliilitv  of  an;  thing, «'.  e.,  te  EelecticiBm  and  Skepticism. 

There  appeared  in  BQccession  three  Skeptical  schools  or  groups  of 
philoeophera ;  1)  Pyrrho  of  Elis  (in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great) 
and  his  earliest  followcrB ;  2)  the  bo  called  Middle  Academy,  or  the 
second  and  third  Academic  Schools;  3)  the  Later  Skeptics,  beginning 
mith  .£nesidemtie,  wbo  ^ain  made  the  teaehii^  of  Fyrrbo  the  basis 


of  their  own  teac^ng.  The  ekqptiekm  c^  the  Middle  Aoadeiny , 
iBsoing  from  the  Platonic  Dialectic,  was  less  radical  than  that  of  the 
FyrrUonktB,  sio^  it  was  directed  principally  against  a  determinate 
fbnn  of  doetrine,  namely,  againBt  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics*  and 
was  at  least  so  far  from  absolutely  denying  the  possibility  of  knowl^ 
^dge,  that  it  admitted  the  existence  of  probabilities,  of  which  various 
4e^gpees  were  distinguishedr 

The  earlier  sehool  of  Skeptiea,  among  whom,  next  to  Pyrrho, 
Thnon  of  Phlins,  the  Sillograph,  was  the  most  important,  assorted  that 
of  every  two  mutually  contradictory  propositions,  one  was  not  more 
tfi^e  than  the  other.  They  sought,  by  withholding  their  judgment  iu 
all  cases,  to  secure  peace  of  mind,  and  esteemed  every  thing  ezoept 
virtue  indifferent.  Among  the  later  Skeptics,  the  most  noteworthy 
was  ^nesidemus,  who  went  back  to  Pyrrho  in  philosophy,  was  the 
author  of  ten  skeptical  '*  tropes,"  aud  attempted,  on  the  basis  of  Skep- 
Ueiam,  to  revive  the  philoaophy  of  Heraclitus.  Beside  him  we  myay 
mention,  in  particular,  Agrippa,  who  reduced  the  ten  tropes  to  iive, 
Favorinus,  who  seems  to  have  wavered  between  the  Academic  and 
tlie  Pyrrhouic  form  of  doubt,  and  Sextus,  who  belonged  to  the  em- 
pirical school  of  physicians,  and  composed  the  works,  still  extant, 
entitled  ^Pyrrhonie  Sketches"  and  ^^  Against  the  Dogmatists." 

Of  the  Skepti^Uoi  of  Pyrrho  tn»t  J^h.  Arr)i«oioi  (Upi.  1708X  O.  Ploucquat  (TQb.  17G8X  Klnd«rT»ter 
{An  P.  doctr.  omnU  toUatur  i>irtv«,  Leipsie,  17S0X  J.  Q-  Mfineh  (Z>«  Notiofu  atgvs  Ind4>U  ScepUoiamt^ 
naminoHm  Pyrrfumimii,  Altd.  1T9<S),  B.  Broderten  (Z>«  philoa,  PyrrhonU,  Kiel,  I819X  J.  R.  Thoibeoke 
{Quid  inter  aeadtm,  si  toepL  inUf/.,  Leyden,  16S1);  on  Timon,  Me  Jos.  F.  LABfheinridi  (Mm.  Irtt  J« 
Ttmome  tUlograpko^  aec  ^ademftiugmmda,  Lti|»a  17M-M).  nod,  of  mort  recent  wriMns  WflcbaniQtIi  (D$ 
TbifOH0  PMia^ia  MUHegu^  iiUographU  QramU^  Lelpe.  18M);  et,  respectiifg  tha  general  sabjeet  of  SUioi 
^osong  the  Orcek^  Franx  Anton  Wdlke  (Werscbftu,  )8aOX  and  Frledr.  Paul  (Berlin,  1821)l  Frogmenta  of 
the  writings  of  Timon  a^e  found  in  the  Anthology  pabllahed  by  F.  Jacobs,  flrom  the  Palatine  Codex  (Lelpa. 
181S-17X  CC  n.  Zlmmermann,  DanUUunif  der  Pyrrh.  PA.,  Erl.  184t ;  {Tefrer  Ur&pr.  u.  BedmOung  der 
iV^  ^*^i  <^-  1S48;  OonunmUaMo,  qua  TUnamU  PhUaM  wiUorum  rddquiat  a  JSmto  ^mpirifo  trud4t(H 
miglqnqnim'  {fi,-Pt.\  ib,  1800.  Saiaaet  tmU  oi  JBoefidemna,  In  X«  SotpUoUme:  AtnMdimt,  Poaoal^ 
Ma^  M  ed^  Pkria.  1847. 

For  the  literatnre  reUting  to  the  Middle  Academy,  see  above,  f  44,  p.  184.  For  the  editions  of  the  two 
worii;a  of  Sextos  Einplrleas  {Pyrrhon.  InsHtvt.  lAhr,  111^  and  Contra  Mattumatieo9  Libri  Xl.\  see  aboTe, 
}  1,  p.  n.  or.  L.  Kayser,  Utber  Septus  Xmpir.  Sehrifi  vpbc  Aoyucovf,  in  the  BhHn,  Mut,  /  PA.,  mw 
iwia^  YII.  1800.  pp.  1«1-1M ;  C.  JoardaiB,  Stfot,  Smpir.  U  la  PMloiwpkU  SoolatHque,  Parii.  ISMl 

Ct  Tafe),  tf MoA.  4^  SiMptitOtmut^  TftbiogeA,  1884 ;  Nonnw  MaoooU,  The  QrHk  ^ugpHoeJ)rom  Pyrrho 
tp  Steahft^  London  and  Cambridge,  1880. 

Pyrrbo  of  Klis  (about  SdO-StO  &  a)  ia  said  (IMog.  X..,  IX.  61,  of.  Sexi  Bmp.  ^dv.  Ma^, 
VIL  18)  V>  ^ve  been  a  pupil  of  Brjgo  (or  Dryoo),  who  was  a  son  and  diKnple  of  Btilpo ; 
jfei  tfiia  statement  is  very  doubtful,  sinoe  Bryso,  if  he  was  really  a  son  of  BtUpo,  muat  bare 
been  younger  tban  Pyrrho ;  according  to  other  aooounts,  Bryso  was  a  diadple  of  8ocr«t«i 
or  of  Euclid  of  Megara,  Socrates'  disciple.  Perhaps  this  Bryso,  disciple  of  Soorstea,  was  the 
Bryso  of  Heraclea,  from  whose  dialogues,  aooording  to  Theopompui,  op.  AthenKua^  XI. 
p.  SOS,  jPlato  was  said  to  have  borrowed  oonsiderablj  (perhaps,  ha  particular,  fai  th«  ThtSd^ 
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letuB  ?).  He  aeems  to  have  thought  highlf  of  the  doctrines  of  Democritiw,  hut  to  have  hated 
most  other  philosophers,  regarding  them  as  Sophists  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  67  and  69).  He  aooom- 
panied  Anaxarchus,  the  Democritean,  of  the  suite  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  military 
campaigns,  as  far  as  India.  He  became  of  the  opinion,  that  nothing  was  beautiAil  or  hate- 
All,  Just  or  unjust,  in  reality  (ry  a^JiBei^  Diog.  L.,  IX.  61,  for  which  we  find  fifou,  ib.  101, 
and  in  Sezt  Emp.,  Adv,  Math.^  XI.  140);  in  itself  every  thing  was  Just  as  much  and  just 
as  little  {ovSht  fuJJumi)  the  one  as  the  other ;  every  thing  depended  on  human  institutfton 
and  custom.  Hence  Pyrrho  taught  that  real  tilings  were  inaccessible  to  human  knowledge 
or  incomprehensible  (oKardhiylndy,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to  abstain  from  judging  {ivox^f^ 
The  external  circumstances  of  human  life  are  all  indifferent  {aii&^opav) ;  it  becomes  the 
wise  man,  whatever  may  befall  him,  always  to  preserve  complete  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
to  allow  nothing  to  disturb  his  equanimity  (arapa^ia^  Diog.  L.,  IX.  61,  62,  66-68;  ct 
Gic.,  De  Fin,,  U.  13;  III.  3  and  4;  lY.  16:  Pyrrho,  qui  virhOe  amaUtuta,  mka  ohubmo 
quod  appetendum  sit,  rdinquat).  The  Pyrrhonists  were  termed  (according  to  Diog.  L..  IX. 
69)  doubters  (airoptp-iKoi),  skeptics  (aKtimnoC),  suspenders  of  judgment  {eftKTiKot^  and 
inquirers  (CTnTrtxoi).  Pyrrho  himself  developed  his  views  only  orally  (Diog.  L.,  lYoem,  16; 
IX.  102).  It  was  thus  easy  for  his  name  to  become  a  typical  one,  and  for  many  views  to 
be  ascribed  to  him  by  later  disciples  and  writers,  which  were  only  the  views  of  the  schooL 
The  roost  correct  reports  of  his  doctrines  are  those  which  are  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Tlmon,  his  disciple  (termed  by  Sext  Bmpir.,  Adv.  Maik.,  L  63 :  6  trpo^ttfrriQ  tuv  RhpPupoc 

As  immediate  disciples  of  Pyrrho,  Diog.  L.  (IX.  67,  69)  names,  among  others,  Philo  of 
Athens,  Nausiphanes  of  Teos,  the  Democritean,  who  afterward  became  a  teacher  of  Epi* 
curus,  and,  as  the  most  eminent  of  all,  Timon  of  Phlius.  Timon  (bom  about  325,  died 
about  236  B.  c),  whom  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IX.  109)  Stilpo,  the  Megarian,  had  instructed 
before  Pyrrho,  was  the  author  of  satirical  poems,  £<XAfM,  in  three  books,  in  which  he 
treated  and  reviled  as  babblers  all  the  Greek  philosophers,  except  Xenophanes,  who,  he 
sidd,  bad  sought  for  the  real  truth,  disengaged  trom  useless  subtleties,  and  Pyrrho,  who 
found  it.  In  opposition  to  the  assertion,  that  the  truth  was  known  through  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect,  Timon,  who  held  both  to  be  deceptive,  repeated  the 
verse:  **Attagas  and  Numenius"  (two  notorious  cheaters)  "came  together'*  (awifXBtw 
'Arrayac  re  Koi  "Sovft^tog).  *  According  to  Aristocles  {ap.  Eiiseb.,  iVoepor.  JBvang.,  XIY.  18)^ 
Timon  appears  to  have  developed  the  main  thesis  of  skepticism  in  the  following  manner : 
He  who  would  attain  to  happiness  must  consider  three  things :  1)  the  nature  of  thlnga» 
2)  how  we  are  to  conduct  ourselves  with  reference  to  them,  3)  the  (theoretical  and  prac- 
tical) result  flowing  from  this  conduct.  There  exist  no  fixed  difibrenoes  among  things ;  all 
things  are  unstable  and  can  not  be  judged  of  by  us.  Owing  to  tlie  instability  of  things  our 
perceptions  and  representations  are  neither  true  nor  false,  and  can  therefore  not  be  relied 
upon.  Adopting  this  view,  we  become  non-committal  (we  decide,  say  nothing)  or  free 
from  all  theoretical  bias  {a^aia),  and  thus  secure  imperturbableness  of  mind  (aropo^co). 
This  state  of  mind  follows  our  suspension  of  judgment  {hrox^)  as  its  shadow  (oxioc  Tp&mv^ 
Diog.  Ll,  IX.  107).  The  subject  of  doubt  is  not  what  appears  (the  phenomenon),  but  what 
is.  Says  Timon  {ap.  Diog.,  IX.  106):  **That  a  thing  is  sweet  I  do  not  affirm,  but  onlj 
admit  that  it  appears  so."  In  his  work  entitled  Hu^luv,  Timon  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IX. 
76)  explained  his  expression,  ovSh^  fta^^jov,  as  equivalent  to  ft^div  6pil^etv  or  airpooOmiw  (ive 
determine  nothing  and  assent  to  nothing).  The  grounds  for  every  proposition  and  its 
contradictory  opposite  show  themselves  equally  strong  (uTooBhftta  tuv  X&ytw\  Another 
expression  for  the  skeptical  withholding  of  one's  judgment  Is  aptx-pia,  or  equQibrium 
(ibid,  74).    The  wdhf  ftaXXov  is  intended  by  the  Skeptics  to  be  taken,  not  in  the  poeitiTe 
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•01186  of  aflserting  re«l  equality,  but  onlj  in  a  privatire  sense  (ov  Oerusof^  aXX'  avaipertKCtc^ 
as  when  it  is  said,  '^Scylla  exists  no  more  than  the  Chimiera,"  i  e.,  neither  exists  {ibid.  76). 
AH  these  principles,  after  being  first  applied  against  the  assertions  of  the  dogmatists, 
were  finally  to  be  applied  to  themselves,  in  order  that  in  the  end  not  even  these  prin- 
ciples should  retain  the  character  of  fixed  assertions ;  just  as  every  other  XSyot;,  or  asser- 
tion, could  be  met  by  a  contradictory  assertion,  so  also  could  these  (t&.,  76,  given,  apparently, 
as  an  affirmation  of  Timon).  In  this  position,  obviously,  Skepticism,  carrying  its  own  prin- 
d]^  to  the  extreme,  at  last  destroys  itself;  besides,  the  Skeptics,  while  arguing  against  the 
force  of  logical  forms,  could  not  but  employ  them  themselves,  thus  conceding  to  them  in 
fact  the  force  which  their  theory  denied  them  (except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  employ* 
ment  of  tbem  from  the  Skeptical  stand-point  was  declared  to  be  merely  hypothetical,  and 
intended  merely  to  show  that  if  they  were  vaUd  they  might  be  turned  against  tliemselves, 
and  were  thus  self-destructive). 

The  later  Skeptics,  who  styled  themselves  Pyrrhonists,  were  accustomed  to  define  tlie 
difference  between  the  members  of  the  Middle  Academy  (see  above,  §  44)  and  the  Pyrrho- 
niatic  doubters,  by  saying  that  the  Academics  of  the  schools  of  Arcesilas  and  Cameades 
asserted  that  they  knew  only  one  thing,  viz. :  that  nothing  was  knowable,  while  the  Pyr- 
rfaonists  denied  even  this  one  supposed  certainty  (Sext  Emp.,  Hypotyp.  Pyrrhan.,  I.  3,  226, 
133 ;  cf.  Gell.,  N,  A.,  XI.  5,  8).  But  this  appreciation  is  incorrect  in  what  concerns  the 
Academics;  for  neither  Arcesilas  (Cic,  Acad.  Post.,  I.  12,  45)  nor  Cameades  (Cic.,  Acad. 
iV.,  II.  9,  28)  ascribed  to  the  theses  of  Skepticism  complete  certainty.  It  is  correct  only 
to  say,  in  general,  that  the  Skepticism  of  the  Academics  was  less  radical  than  that  of  tlie 
Pyrrhonists,  but  not  for  the  reason  above  cited,  but  because  it  admitted  a  theory  of  proba- 
bility (against  which  Sext.  Emp.  contends,  Adv.  Math.^  VII.  436  seq.),  and,  in  what  con- 
oems  Arcesilas,  because  this  philosopher  (according  to  Sext  £mp..  Hyp.  Pyrrh.^  I.  234, 
and  others)  employed  his  method  of  negative  criticism  only  as  a  preliminary  to  tlie  com- 
munication of  Plato*s  teachings  (provided,  for  the  rest,  that  this  statement  is  exact  or 
referred  to  the  right  person).  There  existed  besides  a  very  important  difibrence  between 
the  Academic  and  the  Pyrrhonic  Skeptics,  in  that  the  latter  only,  and  not  the  Academics, 
saw  in  ataraxy  the  supreme  end  of  philosophy. 

After  that  the  Academy  (in  the  persons  of  Philo  of  Larissa  and  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
and  their  successors)  had  gone  over  to  an  eclectic  dogmatism,  the  Skeptical  doctrine  of 
Pyrrho  was  renewed,  especially  by  .^nesidemus.  ^nesidemus.  of  Cnossus  appears  to 
have  taught  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  Uvp})uveiuv  ^yuv 
^^  Pi^Tua  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  116),  of  which  Photius  (BihL  cod.,  212)  prepared  an  abridgment, 
which  Is  still  extant,  but  is  very  brief.  His  stand-point  is  not  that  of  pure  Skepticism, 
since  he  proposed,  by  the  employment  of  the  skeptical  principle,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  renewed  Heraditism.  He  proposed  (according  to  Sext  Emp.,  Byp.  Pyrrh.,  I.  210)  to 
show  first  that  contradictory  predicates  appeared  to  be  applicable  to  the  same  thing,  in 
order  to  break  the  ground  for  the  doctrine  that  such  predicates  were  in  reality  thus  appli- 
cable. Witli  him  doubt  was  not  doctrinal,  but  directive  (ayuy^).  The  ten  ways  (rp&irot) 
of  Justifying  doubt,  which,  according  to  Sext  Empir.,  Hyp.  Pyrrh.,  I.  36,  were  traditional 
•mong  the  earlier  Skeptics  {rapa  Tolg  apxatoripoig  aicnrrMoic),  appear  to  have  been  first 
enumerated  in  his  work,  and  not  in  that  of  Timon ;  Sextus  treats  Agrippa  as  the  first  of 
the  '*  Later  Skeptics."  The  ten  tropes  (otherwise  termed  ^6yot  or  T6iTot)  were,  according 
to  Sext  Empir.  {Byp,  Pyrrh.^  I.  36  seq.)  and  Diog.  L.  (IX.  79  seq.)  severally  as  follows : 
The  first  was  derived  fVom  the  different  constitution  of  the  various  classes  of  animated 
beings,  resulting  in  differences  in  their  modes  of  apprehending  the  same  objects,  of  which 
inodea  It  was  impossible  to  decide  which,  if  either,  was  correct ;  the  second  was  draws 
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from  the  differaat  oonstUutioo  0*  different  men,  whanoe  th^  ifune  ?8tuU  m  befqre ;  1^ 
third,  from  the  different  structure  of  the  several  organs  of  sense ;  the  fouctj^,  from  tbs 
▼ariabilitj  of  our  physical  and  mental  conditions ;  the  fifth,  from  the  diversities  of  ajiypear- 
anoe  due  to  position,  distance,  and  pjace ;  the  sixth,  from  the  fact  that  no  object  can  ti^ 
perceived  bj  itself  alone,  apart  from  all  others ;  the  seventh,  from  the  various  appeajanoa 
of  objects  as  determined  bj  quantity,  size  of  parts,  and  the  like ;  ihe  eighth,  from  the  gen- 
eral relativity  of  aU  our  knowledge  (and  this,  as  is  correctly  remariced  by  Sazt  Empir. 
[Hjfp.  P\frrh.,  I.  39 ;  cf.  GeU.,  XI.  5,  7],  is  the  substance  of  all  skeptical  tropes) ;  the  ninth, 
from  the  variations  in  our  notions  of  ol^e<^,  aioeording  as  we  perceive  them  more  or  leas 
frequently ;  and  the  tenth,  from  diversities  of  culture,  customs,  laws,  mythical  notions^  and 
philosophical  theories. 

The  later  Skeptics,  beginning  with  Agrippa  (the  fifth  puooeasor  of  JBnesidamu^X  vo4  ftk' 
eluding  Seztus,  the  empirical,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  be  called  (see  Mffp.  J^vrrh.^  I.  236  a^.; 
Adv,  Maih.y  YIII.  327X  the  methodical  physician  (about  200  a.  d.),  and  his  pupil  gatuminus 
(Diog.  L.,  IX.  IK),  and  others  (with  whom,  among  others,  Favorinus  of  Axejate,  the  grmiiH 
marian  and  antiquarian,  who  Uved  at  Bome  and  Athens  under  Hadrian,  and  was  the  ^apkier 
of  A.  Gellius,  seems  to  have  agreed),  enumerated,  as  reasons  for  "  ^i^f^x^y^  or  the  suspen- 
sion of  judgment,  five  tropes  (see  Sezt.  Emp.,  Hyp,  Pyrr.^  1. 164  seq.;  Diog.  L.,  IX.  98  seq.^ 
The  first  of  these  was  founded  on  the  discrepancy  of  human  opinions  respecting  the  aaip^ 
objects ;  the  second  pointed  to  the  regress  in  infinitum  involved  in  proof,  since  whatever  is 
proved,  is  proved  by  that  which  itself  needs  proof,  and  so  on  without  end ;  the  third  way 
taken  from  tJie  relativity  of  things,  all  of  which  vary  in  appearance  according  to  the  oop- 
stitution  of  the  percipient  and  according  to  their  relations  to  other  things  with  which  theiy 
are  combined ;  the  fourth  called  attention  to  the  arbitrariness  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  dogmatists,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  regr€98us  in  ti^tmUvm,  eei  out  in  their 
proofs  from  some  pro-supposition,  whose  truth  they  illegitimately  assumed;  the  fifth 
pointed  out  the  usual  circle  in  demonstration,  where  that  on  which  the  proof  rests  miia( 
itself  be  established  by  that  which  is  to  be  proved.  According  to  Sezt.  Empir.,  Big^ 
Pyrrh^  I.  178  seq.,  still  later  Skeptics  maintained  the  two  following  tropes:  I)  Nothing 
is  certain  of  itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  discrepancy  of  opinions  concerning  all  that  is  per^ 
oeptible  or  thinkable ;  and,  therefore,  2)  nothing  can  be  made  certain  by  proof,  since  the 
latter  derives  no  certainty  from  itself,  and,  if  based  on  other  proof,  leads  us  either  to  ^ 
rtgreasus  m  ii|/Smfcim,  or  to  s  circle  in  demonstration. 

To  disprove  the  possibility  of  demonstration,  Seztus  advanced  a  series  of  STgument«,  of 
which  the  most  noticeable  was  this  (Hyp,  Pyrrh.^  II.  134  seq.),  that  every  syllogiam  mov^ 
in  a  circle,  since  the  migor  premise,  on  which  the  proof  of  the  conclusion  depends,  depent^ 
for  its  own  certainty  on  a  oomplete  induction,  in  which  the  conclusion  must  have  hetop 
already  contained.  (Cf.  Hegel,  Log.,  JL  p.  161  seq.;  SncycL^  §190  seq.,  and  the  remafkf 
in  my  System  o/Logie^  under  §  101.) 

Of  special  interest  and  importance  are  the  skeptical  arguments  against  the  validly  of 
the  notion  of  causality,  reported,  apparently  after  .£nesidemus,  in  Sezt  Empir.,  Ado.  MaO^ 
IX.  207  seq.  A  cause  is  a  retaHvum,  for  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  without  that  whiob  |( 
causes;  but  the  relative  has  no  ezistence  {ovx  vTrdpxet) except  in  thought  (eircvocfroi  /itfwav^ 
further,  in  each  case  cause  and  effect  must  be  either  synchronous,  or  the  former  must  pfi^ 
cede  or  follow  the  latter.  They  can  not  be  synchronous,  for  thep  cause  and  effect  wpnld 
as  such  be  indistinguishabla,  and  each  could  with  equal  reason  be  claimed  as  the  cauiip 
of  the  other.  Nor  can  the  cause  precede  its  effect  since  a  cause  is  no  causa  iiatd  ihti 
ezists  of  wluch  it  i^  the  cause.  Lastly,  the  supposition  that  the  cause  follows  ita  oi^ 
is  without  sensQ*  aod  may  he  ahaodoned  to  those  fooU  who  habituaUj  inTert  tho  itatMnU 
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«f«ler  of  things.  Other  argomente  «g«iniit  cauaality  are  also  adduced  by  fleztus;  tin 
cbaracteristic  fact  in  conneotion  with  them  is  that  that  argument  is  not  included  among 
them,  which  in  modern  times  (since  Hume)  has  had  most  weight,  n^unely,  that  the  origin 
of  tha  ibotion  of  causality  can  not  he  so  accounted  for,  as  to  justify  our  relying  upon  it  a^ 
a  form  of  cogultion.    (Gf.  Zeller,  Ph.  d.  Or,,  1st  ed.,  III.  p.  474;  2d  ed.,  III.  b,  p.  38  acq.) 

Theology,  also,  and  especially  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  proTidence,  were  among  the  objecta 
of  Skeptical  attack  in  the  later  period  of  Skepticism.  The  arg^meuts  employed  in  this 
CXM^ectioa  ^'ere  derived  especially  from  Oari^eades  (Sext.  Empir.,  Adv,  Math.,  IX.  1 37  seq. : 
Byp.  Fifrrh..  III.  2  seq.),  and  were  drawn  priAcipally  from  the  evi]  in  the  world,  which  Qo4 
either  could  not  or  would  not  prevent,  both  of  wliich  suppositions  were  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  God.  Yet  the  Skeptics  explained  that  their  intention  was  not  to  destroy  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  gods,  but  simply  to  combat  the  arguments  and  the  pretended 
knowledge  of  the  dogmaxie  philosophers. 

§  61.  A  tendency^  more  or  leas  decided,  toward  Eclecticism,  is 
manifest  in  all  the  dogmatic  philosophy  of  the  later  portion  of  an- 
tiquity, and  especially  in  the  period  of  the  propagation  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  Roman  world.  The  most  important  and  iofluen- 
tial  representative  of  this  tendency  is  Cicero,  who,  in  what  pertains 
to  the  theory  of  c(^ition,  confessed  his  adhesion  to  the  skepticism  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  took  no  interest  in  physics,  and  in  ethicfl 
wavered  between  tlie  Stoic  and  the  Peripatetic  doctrines. 

The  school  of  the  Sextians,  who  flourished  for  ^  short  time  at 
Borne,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  seems  to  have  ocoa- 
pied  a  position  intermediate  between  Pythagoreanism,  Cynicism,  and 
Stoicism. 

Edward  Zeller  (in  No.  84  of  the  first  series  of  the  Sammlunff  gmnHnv^rttandlieh^r  toim.  Vbrtroffe,  ed. 
by  Rud.  Virebow  and  Fr.  v.  Holtzendorff  Beritn.  1866)  treats  of  religion  sad  philosophy  omonfr  the  Bomans, 

AmoDK  the  earlier  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  Cio^ro  may  be  mentioned  Utose  of  Jason  de  Npty^ 
((.¥e.  PMUia.  de  Vita  4t  JforilntM,  Padua,  loOT),  Ant  Bacher  (JStMaa  Oieer<miana^  Hainb.  1610),  J.  C.  WaI- 
din  (Z>e  ph4lo90phia  Ciceronti  Platoniea,  Jena.  IT.*^),  Chr.  Meiners  (Orat  dt  philoa.  CictronU,  fjwtque 
pa  vniv€r9am  philoB.  mtriti*^  in  his  Verm.  pMloe.  Schr.^  VoL  I.,  17T.%  p.  274  seq.),  H.  C.  K.  Hfllsemann 
{De  indole  phUaeophiea  Cieenmie,  L&neb.  1T99),  Oedlice^s  Collation  of  those  passages  in  Cioero  which 
telate  to  the  history  of  philosophy  (Bvriin,  176S,  1801, 18l4)->whlch  is  more  Taloablo  »s  an  tvpoei  of  Cioeio^ 
philosophical  eDnoeption^  Ih^  at  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  philosophy — and  the  annotationf  and  dl«* 
«lli$loiia  appended  by  Cbristian  Garve  to  his  translation  of  the  J>e  QffidU  (Breslau,  17S8,  6th  ed..  itt.  1819), 
•a  also  Kriache^s  Foreckungen  (Oott  1S40,  see  above,  p.  28)  and  Bitter's  minute  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Cicero  in  his  Oeeoh.  der  Philoe.,  IV.  pp.  106-176  [Morrison's  English  translation  of  R.'s  IlUt.  n^ 
AiZM..  London.  1846,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  M-160l— TV.]  More  recent  works  worthy  of  mention  are  those  of  J.  J. 
HcrtMrt  (ZTMer  dU  PMloe.  dee  Oc,  Ferine,  Yol.  XII.,  pp.  167-182),  Kari  Salom.  Zachadae  iSktutewieeem- 
^ok^^ktke  Betraehtungen  4Ufer  Oieero't  v>iederg^ndenee  Werk  vom  S$aate^  Heidelb.  1828),  Lotbelsen 
{Oteercl't  CfruruUdtae  vnd  Beuriheilung  dee  Scfidnen^  Brleg,  1825).  Baph.  Kfihner  (Jf.  TulU  Cieerowiein 
phUoeophiain  e^ueque  partee  merita^  Hamburg,  1820),  J.  A..  C.  Tan  Heusde  ( Jf.  TuUiue  Oleero  ^oirAarwr, 
7K^.  ad  Shen.  1886),  Banmhaner  {De  ArUtcteHa  vi  in  Cic  eeriptie,  Utrecht,  1841 X  G.  F.  Hermann  (His 
intet>ptetmiiane  Thnaei  Malogi  a  CHc  reUeta^  Progr^  GOtt.  1342),  J.  Klefn  {DeJonW^ue  Topicerum  Vice- 
nMe,  Bona,  1844),  Legeay  (if.  TuUive  Cicero  pMloeophiae  hietorictte,  Leyden,  1846),  C.  Cmme  {Quid 
Oraeeie  Cicero  in  phiioeophia,  quid  eilfi  debuerit,  G.Pr.,  Ddsseldorf;  16S&),  Havestadt  (De  Cic.  primie 
Jfineipiie  philoeophiae  fnoraUe,  O.-Pr^,  Emmerich.  1857),  A.  Desjanlins  (De  eeienHa  eiftili  apud  Oie., 
Beaavaia,  1867%  Burmclster  (Cic  ale  JfethAkademiker^  G.-Pr.,  Oldenborg,  I860),  Hdflg  (OUerd'e  Aneickt 
•M  der  glaatereU^ion,  G.-Pt.,  KrotoMhin,  186»),  G.  ¥•  9«ri»lNirdt  (^  (Hcerpm  Qra%eae  pkUimifil^ 
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intfrpreUs  *^Progrr  of  the  Fr.-Wilh.-07nin^  Btflin,  1866X  F.  Haslar  iXr0b4r  dot  VerkSOmim  dst  iM* 
MKKtn  und  chri$U4ek€n  JSthik  aurf  Orvnd  ein4r  VtrgUichung  dM  Oie^ronianitehn^  BucMm  De  OgUUm 
mti  dwi  gleiehnanUgw  det  htfUigen  AmbroHua^  Manicb,  ia06X  6.  BarzelotU  {DeiU  doUrime  JOom^tdm 
iiH  Libri  di  Oieeront^  Florfnce,  1867).  J.  Walter  (Z>«  An.  Immort.  quae  prate.  Cic  irad^  Pnigar,  ]88T>. 
6.  Zletachmann  (Z>0  Tuac  qu.  /onHlni*.  IHt»^  Halle,  1S6S).  The  Inaugural  dlMerlation  of  Hugo  Jrncack 
{ArMoUlit  tea  arU  rhetoriea  qiuMtritur  quid  kdbtat  Cicero^  Berlin,  1866)ooDtain8  noteworthj  ttantribv 
tloDB  to  the  Bolntion  of  the  qneatlon,  to  what  extent  Cicero  had  read  and  iinderetood  Aristoile. 

On  the  phli»Bf»pher  Sextina,  see  De  Burignj  (Jienudrea  de  VAoad.  <2m  JntoripLy  XXXI.X  Laateyii: 
{Senieneea  de  Seaaiu»,  Paris,  1848),  and  Melnrad  Ott  {Characisr  und  Drtiprung  der  SprHeJke  d^  PhOiom 
phan  Seaotiua,  O.-Pr.^  RottwelU  1661,  and  Die  fyrieehm  **au^leMm&n  SpHichs  dn  //«rna  Xiatma 
Jkaehof^  von.  Rom.'''  lUeht  Hne  Xittutohrifi,  eondem  eine  i^b&rarbeitete  SeeMmMekri/t^  O.-JY.,  Bottwef 
and  Tftbiogen,  1868  and  1863). 

When  critidsm  had  demonstrated  the  presence  of  ontenable  elements  in  aJl  the  great 
systems,  the  ineradicable  need  of  philosophical  convictions  could  not  but  lead  either  to 
the  construction  of  new  systems  or  to  Eclecticism.  In  the  latter  it  would  necessaiily 
end,  if  the  philosophizing  subject  retained  a  naive  confidence  In  his  own  '*  Unbefangenhai,** 
i.  e.j  in  the  directness  of  his  natural  perceptions  of  truth  or  in  his  sagacious  tact  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  philosophical  doctrines,  wliile  yet  lacking  the  creative  power  requisite  to  the 
founding  of  a  system.  In  particular,  Eclecticism  would  naturally  find  acceptance  with 
those  who  sought  in  philosophy  not  knowledge  as  such,  but  rather  a  general  theoretical 
preparation  for  practical  life  and  the  basis  of  rational  convictions  in  religion  and  morals, 
and  for  whom,  therefore,  rigid  unity  and  systematic  connection  in  philosophical  thought 
were  not  unconditionally  necessary.  Hence  the  philosophy  of  the  Romans  was  almost 
universally  eclectic,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  professed  their  adhesion  to  some  one  of 
the  Hellenic  systems.     The  special  representative  of  Eclecticism  is  Cicero. 

I£.  TuUius  Cicero  (Jan.  .3d,  106 — Dec  7th,  43  B.  c.)  pursued  his  philosophical  studiea 
especially  at  Athens  and  Rhodes.  In  his  youth,  he  heard,  first,  Pha^nis  the  Epicurean 
and  Philo  the  Academic,  and  was  also  instructed  by  Diodotus  the  Stoic  (who  was  after- 
ward, with  Tyrannic,  an  inmate  of  his  house,  TVuc,  Y.  39,  EpisL^  passim).  He  after- 
ward heard  Antiochus  of  Askalon,  the  Academic,  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  lastly  (at 
Rhodes),  Posidonius  the  Stoic  In  his  latter  years  Cicero  turned  his  attention  again  to 
philosophy,  especially  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  TVtfc,  Y.  2 :  FhUosopkias 
in  sinum  quum  a  primis  temponlms  aetaUs  nostra  vohtntas  siudnanque  nos  compulus^  km 
gravissimis  casibus  in  eundcm  porturrif  ex  quo  eramus  egressi  magna  jaetati  tempeeiate  con- 
fugimus, 

Cicero  g^ves  a  list  of  his  philosophical  writings  in  Ik  IHv.,  II.  1.  In  his  work  entitled 
fforiensiuSj  he  had,  as  he  here  says,  urged  the  study  of  philosophy ;  in  the  Academies  ha 
had  indicated  what  he  considered  the  most  modest,  consequent,  and  elegant  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing (namely,  that  pursued  by  the  Middle  Academy) ;  in  the  five  books  De  FSmbms 
Bonorum  ei  Malorum  he  had  treated  of  the  foundation  of  ethics,  the  doctrine  of  the  highest 
good,  and  of  evil,  after  which  he  had  written  the  five  books  of  Ttuculan  DispttiaHons^  in 
which  he  had  shown  what  things  were  necessary  to  the  greatest  happiness  in  life ;  then 
had  followed  the  three  books  De  Kahtra  Deorum^  to  which  were  to  be  joined  the  then 
unfinished  work  De  DivinoHone  and  the  projected  work  De  Faio.  Among  his  philoeopliical 
works  were  also  to  be  reckoned  the  six  books  De  Bepublica  (previously  composed)  and  the 
works  entitled  OonsolaUo  and  De  Senectute;  to  these  might  be  added  his  rhetorical  writings: 
the  three  books  De  Oraiore,  and  Bnttus  (De  Claris  OraUiribus)^  constituting  a  fourth,  and 
the  Orator^  constituting  a  fifth  book  on  the  same  general  topic 

Cicero  composed  the  work  De  Rep.  (in  six  books)  in  the  years  54-52  B.  o.     About  the 
third  part  of  it  has  oome  down  to  us,  most  of  which  was  first  published  by  A.  Mai,  trouk 
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the  Palimpsest  in  the  Tatican  (Rome,  Ist  ed.,  1822);  a  part  of  Book  YI.,  the  dream  of 

Scipio,  is   preserved  in  Macrobiun.     Complementarj  to  this  work  was  the  De  Legibm^ 

begun  in  52  B.  c,  but  never  finished,  and  now  extant  only  in  a  fragmentary  form.     Poe- 

iiblj  as  early  as  the  bejpnning  of  the  year  46  b.  o.,  but  perhaps  later,  Cicero  wrote  the 

small  work  called  Paradoxa^  which  is  not  mentioned  by  him  in  De  Div.,  II.  1.    The  Otm- 

aoUUio  and  HartenaiuB  were  composed  in  46  b.  c,  of  both  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 

remain  to  us  ;   in  the  same  year  the  Academics  (now  incomplete)  and  the  De  Finibite  (which 

we  possess  entire)  were  written,  and  the  Tuseulan.  Disp.  and  the  De  Nat,  Dwr.  were  begun ; 

the  two  last-named  works  were  not  completed  till  the  following  year.     The  date  of  the 

Caio  Mc^or  sive  De  Senectute  falls  in  the  beginning  of  44  B.  c. ;  that  of  the  De  Dwinatume 

(abore-cited,  intended  as  a  complement  to  the  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods)  falls  in  the 

same  year,  as  also  do  the  De  Faio  (which  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire),  the  lost  work 

De  Gloria^  and  the  extant  works:   Laeliua  s.  De  Amicitia  and  De  Offieiis;  the  treatise  De 

yvrhUibus  (not  extant)  was  probably  composed  immediately  after  the  De  Officiis.    Among 

the  youthful  works  of  Cicero  were  the  translations  (now  lost)  of  Xenophon's  (EoonomicttS 

and  Plato's  Piviagoraa  (which  latter  was  still  existing  in  the  times  of  Priscianus  and  Dona- 

tos) ;  but  his  translation  of  Plato's  Timaeua^  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  is  preserved, 

was  written,   after  the  Acttdemica,  In  45  (or  44)  B.  c.     Of  the  rhetorical  works,  which  are 

cHasaed  by  Cicero  himself  with  his  philosophical  works,  the  De  Oraiore  was  written  in  the 

year  5^  and  Brutus  and  the  Orator  in  46  b.  c. 

That  Cicero  in  his  philosophical  writings  depended  on  Grecian  sources  appears  from 
his  own  confession,  since  he  says  of  the  former  {Ad  Atticum,  XII.  52):  airdypa^  sunt, 
mmare  laborefiunt^  verba  ionium  affero^  quCbus  abwnd/o  (yet  cf.  De  i'tn.,  I.  2.  6 ;  3.  7  ;  De  Off., 
L  2.  6,  where  Cicero  alleges  his  relative  independence).    It  is  still  possible  to  point  out  the 
foreign  sources  of  most  of  his  writings  (generally  by  the  aid  of  passages  in  these  writings 
themselves  or  in  Cicero's  Epistles).    The  works  De  Rep,  and  De  Legilnis  are  in  form  imita- 
tions of  the  works  of  Plato  beariug  the  same  names ;  their  contents  are  founded  partly  on 
Cicero's  own  political  experiences  and  partly  on  Platonic,  Aristotelian,  and  Stoic  doctrines, 
and,  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent,  on  the  writings  of  Polybius.    The  Paradoxa  discuss  cer- 
tain well-known  Stoic  principles.    The  Consdaiio  is  foimded  on  Crantor's  work  irepl  Kivdotx^ 
the  (lost)  Hortensius,  probably  on  the  UporpeTrriKdCj  which  Aristotle  had  addressed  to  Themi- 
flon,  king  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus  (see  Bemays,  Die  Dialoge  des  Arist,  p.  116  seq.),  or,  it 
may  be, onttie Protrepticus  of  Philo  of  Larissa,  the  Academic  (see  Krische,  Ueber  Cicero's  Ago- 
demica,  G^,  StwUen,  II.,  1845,  p.  191);  the  De  Fmibus  (the  best  of  the  extant  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero),  on  the  works  of  Phsedrus,  Chrysippus,  Cameades,  Antiochus,  as  also 
on  the  results  of  the  studies  pursued  by  Cicero  in  his  youth,  when  he  listened  to  lectures 
and  engaged  in  philosophical  discussions ;  the  Academical  on  the  writings  and  in  part  also 
on  the  discourses  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  Academics ;  the  Thtsc  Disp.^  on  the  works 
of  Plato  and  Crantor,  and  on  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  writings ;  the  first  book  of  the  De  Natura 
Deorufn^  on  an  Epicurean  work,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Herculanean  Bolls,  and 
was  at  first  considered  to  be  a  treatise  of  Phsedrus  irepl  &e€iv^  but  has  now  been  recognized 
as  the  work  of  Philodemus  vepl  ehatpeiac ;  Cicero's  critique  of  the  Epicurean  stand-point  is 
founded  on  a  work  by  Posidonius  the  Stoic ;  the  second  book  of  the  De  NaL  Deor.  is  founded 
particularly  on  the  works  of  Cleanthcs  and  Chrysippus ;  the  third,  on  those  of  Cameades 
uid  Clitomachus,  the  Academics ;  the  first  of  the  two  books  De  Dioinaiion/t  is  based  on 
Chrysippus'  work  -KtpX  xpvofiuv,  on  the  irepl  ftavruoK  of  Posidonius,  and  on  works  com- 
posed by  Diogenes  and  Antipater ;  the  second  book,  on  the  works  of  Cameades  and  of 
Panstius  the  Stoic ;  the  treatise  De  Fato,  on  writings  of  Chrysippus,  Posidonius,  Cleanthes, 
tad  Cameades ;  and  the  Goto  Mifjor,  on  writings  of  Plato.  Xenophon,  Hippocrates,  and 


Afisto  of  Chiofl.  Jho  Ladtus  of  Gioero  rcpoae*  egpecMf  upon  the  work  of  TbeopfanMipii 
oa  Friendship,  and  also  on  tho  £!EAtcf  Ojf  AristoUe  and  the  writings  of  Chryetppuy;  tho  tm 
first  books  of  the  i?«  Officiis  were  drawn  principall7  from  Panaetlus;  the  thirdt  Iroo^  Po^il- 
donius;  but  besides  the  writings  of  these  men,  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  also  thogw 
of  the  Stoics,  Diogenes  of  Babjlon,  AnUpater  of  Tyre,  and  HecatQ,  were  employed  in  tl^ 
Qomposition  of  the  De  Offidia, 

From  Skepticism,  which  Gioero  was  unable  scientifically  to  refute,  and  to  which  he  w;^p 
ever  being  invited  by  the  conflict  of  philoeophieal  authorities,  he  wa«  disposed  to  take 
tjsluge  in  the  immediate  certainty  of  the  moral  consciousness,  the  ponaitMua  (foUmm  and  tl|# 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  (notionea  imuUaej  nature  nobis  ingitae).  Characteristic  jue  sudi  dedl0> 
nations  as  the  following  from  the  De  LeffOms^  I.  13 :  Ferturbatricem  ofUmn  hanan  omnittm^ 
fwwn  Academiam  hone  db  AreesUa  ei  Cameade  reemiiem  expremus  ut  sQeai^  nam  si  invtuferi^ 
in  haeCj  quae  saiis  sdU  nobis  imtruda  et  cpmpooita  mdenivr,  wmias  edet  ruinm;  quean  quidem 
sgo  placard  cupio,  submavere  nan  audeo.  In  physics  Cioero  does  not  advance  beyond  tim 
stadium  of  doubt ;  still  be  regards  the  field  of  physical  investigation  as  furnishing  agreeablt 
'*  pastime  "  for  the  mind,  and  one  not  to  be  despised  {Acod-^  H-  il)>  Tliat  which  most  inter- 
ests him  in  natural  science  is  its  relation  to  the  question  of  God's  ezistenoe.  The  following 
noticeable  passage  is  directed  against  atheistic  atomism  (Dt  Mot  Dtor.,  II.  37) :  Hoc  (vi^, 
the  formation  of  the  world  by  an  accidental  combination  of  9\joms)qwiexistirruiifi€Hpolui99^ 
non  inkUigo  cur  wm  idem  puitt^  si  innumerabiles  unius  ei  viginii  formae  litterartatt  vel  ataneo^ 
vel  qwdes  libet  aUquo  conjieiantur,  posse  ex  hi»  in  krram  excussis  anwfks  Enniiy  u/  dcMcgM 
Ugi  po86wtj  effici.  Cicero  would  have  mythology  purged  of  every  thing  unworthy  of  the 
gods  (the  Btory  of  the  abduction  of  Ganymede,  for  example,  Tufic..  I.  26;  lY.  33),  but 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  hold  fast  to  that  in  whicl^  the  beliefs  of  different  peoples  agre^ 
(Tusc,,  I.  13);  he  is  particularly  attaxihed  to  the  belief  in  providence  and  immortality  {Tuse.^ 
I.  1.  2  seq. ;  49  et  aL),  but  is  not  altogether  free  from  uncertainty  on  these  subjects,  an4 
with  dispassionate  impartiality  allows  the  Academic  philosopher,  in  his  De  NaJUara  Deontm, 
to  develop  the  grounds  of  doubt  with  the  same  mmuteuess  and  thoroughness  with  whicli 
the  Stoic  develops  his  arguments  for  dogmatism.  Cicero  defines  the  morally  good  Qumestifm) 
as  that  which  is  intrinsically  praiseworthy  {De  Fin^  11.  14 ;  De  Off.,  I.  4),  in  accordance 
with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  to  him,  the  Roman,  represents  the  Greek  KfMy. 
The  most  important  problem  in  ethics  with  him  is  the  question  whether  virtue  is  aloqe 
suiScient  to  secure  happiness.  He  is  inclined  to  answer  this  question,  with  the  Stoics, 
in  the  affirmative,  though  the  recollection  of  his  own  weakness  and  of  the  general  frailt/ 
of  mankind  often  fills  him  with  doubts ;  but  then  he  reproaches  himself  for  judging  of 
the  power  of  virtue,  not  by  its  nature,  but  by  our  effeminacy  (TVfsc,  V.  1).  Cicero  is  ngl 
altogether  dismclined  (Pe  Hn.,  V.  26  seq.)  to  the  distinction  made  by  Antiochus  of  Aska- 
lon  between  the  vita  beafa,  which  is  made  sure  under  all  circumstances  by  virtue,  and  the 
vita  beatissimOj  to  which  external  goods  are  necessary,  although  he  entertains  ethical  ai^^ 
logical  scruples  respecting  it,  and  elsewhere  (Tusc,  V.  13)  rejects  it;  but  he  contents  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  all  which  is  not  yirtue,  whetlier  it  deserves  the  name  of  a  goo4 
or  not,  is  at  all  events  vastly  inieru>r  to  yirtue  in  worth,  and  is  of  vanishing  consequence  in 
compariaon  with  it  {De  Fi$k,  Y.^2]  De  Off.,  III.  3).  From  this  pohit  of  view  the  differenop 
bi»tween  the  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  doctrines  sinks,  in  his  view,  to  a  mere  difference  of  words, 
which  Cameadea  (according  to  Cia,  De  Fin.,  HI.  ^2)  had  already  declared  it  to  be.  Cicerp 
if  more  decided  in  opposing  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  that  virtye  requires  the  reduction  of 
the  n^  (translated  by  Gioero  p^inrbaiiones)  to  their  right  proportions;  he  demands,  witb 
tiio  Stoics,  that  the  sage  should  be  without  frd%  But  he  makes  his  demonstration  easier* 
\iif  including  |n  the  concept  >rd^  {perk/rMio)  the  mar](  of  faultineas  {J^sc,,  V.  6 :  qvcrm  g 
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reeia  ttsUoAemimi  tonmatk^,  so  tiMtt,  hi  tw^  he  only  protii  what  is  self-eyident,  yis. :  flml 
ffetet  whidi  ti  huWif  18  nol  to  be  Buffered;  but  be  miBses  the  real  point  in  dispute  (Tim^ 
lY.  17  aeq.).  In  another  particular,  also,  he  stands  on  the  side  of  the  Stoics,  namely,  in 
regarding  practical  virtue  as  the  highest  virtue.  Cf.  De  Off.^  I.  44 :  (mvM  offieium^  quod 
ad  ctn^tmctionem  Iwiainurn  ei  ad  aocietcUeni  iuendam  valet^  anitponendum  est  iOi  officio^ 
qwtd  cogwitUmt  et  acientia  coiUtnetur.  lb.,  46 :  agete  eomkkrate  pktris  eat,  quam  cogitwr* 
prudentur, 

Gioero*8  political  ideal  is  a  gfovemment  made  up  of  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 
cratic elenaentSw  He  fittds^  it  realised  approximately  in  ttie  Bomah  state  (De  JUp.,  I.  29 ; 
IL  23  seq.).  Cicero  approves  of  auguries  and  the  like,  as  an  accommodation  to  popular 
belief,  as  also  of  deceiving  the  people  by  allowing  them  only  the  appearance  of  political 
liberty,  since  he  regards  the  mass  of  men  as  radieally  unreasonable  and  unfit  for  freedom 
{De  Nat  Deor,,  IIL  2 ;  Jh  Divinal,  II.  12,  33,  12 ;  De  Leg.,  II.  7 ;  III.  12  et  al). 

Gioero  is  most  attractive  in  those  parts  of  his  works,  in  which  in  an  elevated  rhetorical 
style,  and  without  touching  upon  subtle  matters  of  dispute,  he  sets  forth  the  truths  and  sen- 
tfttents  which  are  universally  affirmed  by  the  moral  consciousness  of  ifaan.  His  praise  of 
dMntereflted  virtue,  for  example  (De  FifL,  II.  4 ;  Y .  22)^  is  very  successful ;  so,  in  particular, 
»  the  manner  in  whioh  the  idea  of  the  moral  community  of  mankind  (on  which  idea,  taken 
by  Gioero  from  the  spurious  letter  of  Archytas,  Plato  founds  in  the  Rep.  his  demand  that 
philosophers  should  enter  practically  into  the  affairs  of  the  state) :  nan  nobis  solum  noH 
Mtrnus  ortusque  noatri  partem  patria  vindieai,  partem  am/id,  etc.  (De  Off.y  I.  7;  cf.  i>e 
Jli*.,  II.  14X  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  man  as  a  *'  political  animal "  (De  Fin.,  Y. 
S3)  are  presented.  And,  again,  in  his  Iktaculan  Dieppe,  the  weakness  of  Cicero's  argumen- 
liation  and  the  dullness  of  his  dialectic,  especially  as  compared  with  the  Platonic  dialectic 
which  he  makes  his  model,  are  not  more  marked  than  the  rhetorical  perfection  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  he  discourses  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  (Tusc.,  I.  24  soq.;  cf.  De 
Leg^  I.  7  seq.).  So,  too,  his  enthusiastic  panegyric  of  philosophy  (Tasc,  Y.  2 :  0  iritaephi* 
httphia  dux!  0  virtuHs  indagatrix  eocpuUnxque  vUiorumj  etc. ;  cf.  De  Leg.,  I.  22  seq.;  Acad, 
L  2 ;  Tusc.,  I.  26 ;  II.  1  and  4 ;  De  Of.,  II.  2)  contains  much  that  is  felicitous  in  thought  and 
expression  (e.  g.,  est  atUem  unus  dies  bene  tt  ex  praecepHs  tuis  actus  peccanH  immortaWaii  ante- 
fimmdus,  etc.) ;  and  although  it  is  somewhat  defaced  by  rhetorical  exaggeration,  it  was 
inspired  by  a  conviction  whieh  was  de^ly  rooted  in  Oioero*s  mind  at  the  time  when  h^ 
wrote  the  works  just  cited. 

Seneca  {Kat.  Quaeat,  YII.  32)  says  of  the  school  of  the  Sextians,  that  afler  having  com- 
menced its  existence  with  g^eat  eclat,  it  noon  disappeared.  Q.  Sextius  (bom  about  70  b.  c.) 
Was  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  Sextius,  his  son,  Sotion  of  Alexandria  (whose  instruc- 
tions Seneca  ei^yed  about  18^20  a.  d.),  Cornelius  Celsus,  L.  Crassitius  of  Tarentom,  and 
Papiriua  Fabianus,  are  named  as  his  disciples.  Q.  Sextius  and  Sotion  wrote  in  Greek. 
Setion  Inspired  his  popil,  Seneca,  with  admiration  for  Pythagoras  (Sen.,  Ep.,  108);  abstl- 
aettce  from  animal  food,  daily  self-examination,  and  a  leaning  toward  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  are  among  the  Pythagorean  elements  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Sextians.  Their  teaching  seems  to  have  concAsted  principally  of  exhortations  to  moral 
MceUenoe^  to  energy  of  soul,  and  to  independence  with  refbrenoe  to  external  things.  The 
isge,  says  Sextius,  goes  through  life  armed  by  his  virtiies  against  all  the  contingencies  of 
fcrtune^  wary  and  i^&ady  for  battle,  like  a  well-ordered  army  when  the  foe  is  near  ^en., 
S^,  59).  Yirtne  and  the  happiness  whwh  flows  ftom  it  are  not  ideals  without  reality  (as 
tlwy  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  later  Stoics),  biit  goods  attainable  by  men  (Sen.,  Ep., 
H).  (The  collection  of  aphorisms,  which  hae  oom^  down  to  us  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
RoiBaS)  is  the  work  of  a  Christian^  who  wtote  not  kmg  before- a.  d.  200.    It  is  first  cited 
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\tj  Grig.,  c  OeUum,  YIII.  30,  under  the  title :  Z^^ov  yvitfuu,  A  Syriac  Teraion  of  it  exist! 
aod  is  published  in  the  Analecta  Syriaca  of  P.  de  Lagarde,  Leipeic,  1868.  It  appears  to  be 
founded  on  a  few  of  the  authentic  sayings  of  Q.  Sextius.) 


Third  (PREVAiLiNaLT  Theolooical)  Period  or  Greek 

Philobopht. 

THE  NEO-PLATONISTS  AND  THEIR  PREDECESSORS  IN 

THEOSOPHICAL  SPECULATION. 

§  62.  To  the  Third  Period  of  Greek  philosophy,  or  the  period  of 
the  predominance  of  theosophy,  belong:  1)  the  Jewish-Greek  phi- 
losophers, 2)  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  and  the  Pythagorizing  Platon« 
ists,  8)  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  Jewish-Greek  philo8<)pher8  sought 
to  blend  Judaism  with  Hellenism.  The  philosophy  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans,  Pythagorizing  Platonists,  and  Neo-Platonists  was 
theosophic.  To  this  the  previous  development  of  Greek  ])hilosophj 
itself  was  alone  sufficient  to  conduct  them,  when  physical  and  mental 
investigation  had  ended  in  Skepticism  and  Eclecticism.  This  state 
of  Greek  philosophy  (especially,  in  view  of  the  close  contact  in  this 
period  of  the  West  with  the  East)  could  not  but  induce  a  greater 
susceptibility  to  Oriental  influences  than  had  hitherto  existed,  and 
such  influences  did  operate,  in  no  insigniflcant  measure,  to  determine 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  speculation  of  the  period. 

On  the  Greek  philoeophen  of  this  period,  c£  the  flrtt  aeetlon  of  E.  W.  Hdller's  OeecMekU  der  Jgcmm 
logU  in  dw  grUchieehen  Kirehs  bU  cnif  Orifftnea,  Halle,  1860  (pp.  5-111). 

The  influence  of  the  Orient  was  an  important  oo-operating  factor  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  philosophy  of  this  period  (see  Ritter,  Ilisiory  of  PhiloBophy^  lY.  pi  330 
seq.) ;  but  there  were  also  internal  causes — ^to  which  Zeller  rightly  directs  attention  {Ph,  d. 
Or.,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  III.  b,  pp.  66  seq.,  368  seq.) — ^which  produced  a  leaning  toward  a  mythical 
theology.  "  The  feeling  of  alienation  from  God  and  the  yearning  alter  a  higher  revelation 
are  uniyersal  characteristics  of  the  last  centuries  of  the  ancient  world ;  this  yearning  was, 
in  the  first  place,  but  an  expression  of  the  consciousness  of  the  decline  of  the  Hafwiifal 
nations  and  of  their  culture,  the  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  a  new  era,  and  it  called 
into  life  not  only  Christianity,  but  also,  before  it,  pagan  and  Jewish  Alezandriantsm,  and 
other  related  developments.'*  But  this  same  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  this  yearning  after 
extraneous  aid,  accompanied,  as  they  were,  by  a  diminished  power  of  original  thou^l,  led, 
in  religion,  to  the  adoption  of  Oriental  forms  of  worship  and  Oriental  dogmas,  and,  above 
all,  in  speculation,  to  sympathy  with  the  Oriental  tendency  to  conceive  God  as  the  tran- 
scendent rather  than  as  the  immanent  cause  ef  tlie  world,  and  to  regard  self-abnegatioD  aa 
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the  easential  form  of  morality,  while,  under  the  same  influence,  special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  kindred  elements  in  Greek,  and  especially  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Neo- 
Platonism  is  a  philosophy  of  syncretism.  Its  elements  are  partly  Oriental  (Alexandrian- 
Jewish,  in  particular)  and  partly  Hellenic ;  its  form  is  Hellenic.  The  religious  philosophy 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  the  Q-nosis  of  early  Christianity  are  products  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, but  under  an  Oriental  form.  Robert  Zimmermann  rightly  remarks  (Gesch.  der 
Aesthetikj  Vienna,  1868,  p.  123),  that  Plato's  attempt  to  translate  Oriental  mysticism  into 
scientific  speculation,  ends  in  Neo-Platonism  with  a  re-translation  of  thought  into  images. 

The  traits  common  to  the  speculations  of  the  Jewish-Greek  philosophers  and  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans,  the  later  Platonists  and  Neo-Platonists,  are  aptly  enumerated  by  Zeller 
(PkOtm,  der  Griecliea,  1st  ed.,  III.  p.  666  seq.,  2d  ed.,  III.  b.,  p.  214)  as  follows:  "The  dualistic 
oppoaitloii  of  the  divine  and  the  earthly ;  an  abstract  conception  of  God,  excluding  all  knowl' 
edge  of  the  divine  nature ;  contempt  for  the  world  of  the  senses,  on  the  ground  of  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrines  of  matter  and  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  from  a  superior  world  into  the  body; 
the  theorj  of  intermediate  potencies  or  beings,  through  whom  God  acts  upon  the  world  of 
phenomena;  the  requirement  of  an  ascetic  self-emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  sense,  and 
laith  in  a  higher  revelation  to  man,  when  in  a  state  called  ErUhusiasm.^^  From  Plato's  own 
doctrine  these  later  forms  of  Greek  philosophy,  notwithstanding  all  their  intended  agreement 
with  and  actual  dependence  on  it,  are  yet  very  essentially  distiuguished  by  the  principle  of 
revekUion  contained  in  them.  To  the  Neo-Platonists  the  writings  of  Plato,  the  "God- 
enlightened  *'  (Prod,  TTieol,  PkU.^  I.  I),  became  a  kind  of  revealed  record.  The  most 
obscure  and  abstruse  of  them  {e.  ^.,  the  Pseudo-Platonic  Parmenides,  with  its  dry  sdiema- 
tism  and  its  sophistical  play  with  the  conceptions  of  One  and  Being)  were  to  many  of  these 
philosophers  the  most  welcome,  and  were  regarded  by  them  as  the  most  sublime  docu- 
ments of  Platonic  theology,  because  they  offered  the  freest  room  for  tlie  play  of  their 
unbridled  imaginings  concerning  God  and  divine  things. 

Granting  that  theosophical  speculation,  in  comparison  with  the  investigation  of  nature 
and  man,  may  appear  as  the  higher  and  more  important  work,  still  Neo-Platonism  remains 
decidedly  inferior  to  its  precursors  in  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy,  since  it  did  not  solve 
its  problem  with  the  same  measure  of  sdentiflc  perfection  with  which  they  solved  theirs. 

§  63.  There  is  as  yet  no  distinct  evidence  of  a  combination  of 
Jewish  theology  with  Greek  philosophemes  in  the  Septnagint,  or  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Essenes.  Such  a  combination  existed,  possibly,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  T/ierapetUeSy  who  held  certain  doctrines  and  usages  in 
common  with  the  Pythagoreans,  and  certainly  in  the  teachings  of  Aris- 
tobulus  (about  160  b,  c),  who  appealed  to  (spurious)  Orphic  poems, 
into  which  Jewish  doctrines  had  been  incorporated,  in  support  of  the 
assertion  (in  which  he  agrees  with  Pseudo-Aristeas),  that  the  Greek 
poets  and  philosophei-s  borrowed  their  wisdom  from  a  very  ancient 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  biblical  writings,  says  Aristo- 
bulus  (who  interprets  them  allegorically),  were  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  God  is  invisible;  he  sits  enthroned  in  the  heavens^  and  is 
iiot  in  contact  with  the  eartli,  but  only  acts  upon  it  by  his  power. 
He  formed  the  world  out  of  material  previously  existing.    In  de* 
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fending  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  AriBtobnhis  employs  a  FjthBf 
gorizing  numerical  symbolism.  The  personification  of  the  wisdom: 
of  God  as  an  intermediate  essence  between  God  and  the  world,  and 
pre-existing  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  seenis  to  have  be^un 
already  with  him.  In  the  Book  of  Wiedom  (of  Psendo-Solomon) 
wisdom  is  distinguished  from  the  divine  essence  itself,  as  the  power 
of  God  which  works  in  the  world.  But  Philo  (born  about  25  b.  c.) 
was  the  first  who  set  up  a  complete  system  of  theosopliy.  With  him 
the  expounding  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  synonymous 
with  the  philosophy  of  his  nation ;  but  in  his  own  exposition  he  alle- 
gorically  introduces  into  those  documents  philosophical  ideas,  partly 
derived  from  the  natural,  internal  developmetit  of  Jewish  notioDB) 
and  partly  appropriated  from  Hellenic  philosophy.  He  teaches  that 
God  is  incorporeal,  invisible,  and  cognizable  only  through  the  reason ; 
that  he  is  the  most  universal  of  beings,  the  being  to  whom  alone  being, 
as  such,  truly  pertains ;  that  he  is  more  excellent  than  virtue,  than 
science,  or  even  than  the  good  per  ee  and  the  beautiful  per  se.  He  m 
one  and  simple,  imperishable  and  eternal ;  his  existence  is  absolute 
and  separate  from  the  world  ;  the  world  is  his  work.  God  alone  is 
free ;  every  thing  finite  is  involved  in  necessity.  God  is  not  in  con- 
tact with  matter ;  if  he  were  he  would  be  defiled.  He  who  holds  the 
world  itself  to  be  God  the  Lord  has  fallen  into  error  and  sacrilege. 
In  his  essence,  God  is  incomprehensible ;  we  can  only  know  that  be 
is,  not  what  he  is.  All  names  which  are  intended  to  express  the 
separate  attributes  of  God  are  appropriate  only  in  a  figurative  sense, 
since  God  is  in  truth  unqualified  and  pure  being.  God  is  piresent 
in  the  world  only  by  his  operations,  not  by  his  essence.  The  Ix^os, 
a  being  intermediate  between  God  and  the  world,  dwells  with  God 
as  his  wisdom  {oofia)  and  as  the  place  of  the  Ideas.  The  Logos  is  dif- 
fased  through  the  world  of  the  senses  as  divine  reason  revealing  itself 
in  the  world.  This  one  divine  rational  potency  is  divided  into  nomer- 
ous  subsidiary  or  partial  potencies  {dwd^ei^^  X&yot)^  which  are  ministesN 
ing  spirits  and  instruments  of  die  divine  will,  immortal  souls,  demo^ 
or  angels ;  they  are  identical  with  the  general  and  specific  essences; 
the  ideas;  but  the  Logos,  whose  parts  they  are,  is  the  idea  of  ideas, 
the  most  universal  of  all  things  except  God.  The  Logos  does  not  exist 
from  eternity,  like  God,  and  yet  its  genesis  is  not  like  onr  own  and 
that  of  all  other  created  beings ;  it  is  the  fin9t-begotten  son  of  God, 
and  is  for  ns,  who  are  imperfect,  a  God ;  the  wisdom  of  God  is  iti 
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mother ;  it  is  the  older  and  the  world  is  the  younger  son  of  God. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Logos,  God  created  the  world  and  has 
revealed  himself  to  it.  The  Logos  is  also  the  representative  of  the 
world  before  God,  acting  as  its  high-priest,  intercessor,  and  Para- 
clete. The  Jews  are  the  nation  to  whom  God  revealed  himself;  from 
ihem  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  wisdom.  Knowledge  and  virtue  ar? 
gifts  of  God,  to  be  obtained  only  by  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of 
man.  A  life  of  contemplation  is  superior  to  one  of  practical,  political 
ocenpation.  The  various  minor  sciences  serve  as  a  preparatory  train- 
ing for  the  knowledge  of  God.  Of  the  philosophical  disciplines^ 
logic  and  physics  are  of  little  worth.  The  highest  step  in  phi- 
losophy is  the  intuition  of  God,  to  which  the  sage  attains  through 
divine  illumination,  when,  completely  renouncing  himself  and  leaving 
behind  his  finite  self-consciousness,  he  resigns  himself  unresistmgly  to 
the  divine  influence. 

On  Jndalun  nnder  the  Inflacnce  of  Ore«k  olyllintlon,  ef.  the  seotions  relating  to  this  eabjeet  in  Isaak 
Karens  JosVs  Oeseh.  <f«  Judentkums  (Yol  I.,  Lelps.  1857,  pp.  90-108;  844-361,  etc),  and  in  the  comprehen* 
tire  work  of  H.  Grfttz,  GMoMchte  der  Juden  ( Vul.  IIL,  Lelps.  18M,  pp.  298-348),  as  also  in  the  works  of 
Ewald  (see  above,  p.  16)  and  others,  and  II.  Schultz,  JHejUdUcJf  ReligioMphUoaophU  hU  mtr  Zeraidrung 
JtnuaUmt  (In  Oelzor's  Prat.  MonattibL,  Vol.  24,  No.  4,  Ocu,  1S64X  and  WIlheL  Clemens,  JHe  Therapeuten 
(Ph)gr.  of  the  Oymn,  Frlderieanum\  KSnlgsbcrg,  1S60. 

Of  Arlstobulos  and  Aristeas  treat  Gerh.  Jo.  Voss  ( £>e  hiat.  Orate.^  Frankfort-on-the*Maln,  16T7, 1,  eh.  10; 
p.  66  seq.\  la.  Vom  (Z)e  LXX.  Interpret^  The  Hague,  1601 ;  Obaeno.  ad  Pomp.  MeL^  London,  1686),  Fabric 
{BCbL  Gr.,  Ill,  p.  4flOX  Rich. Simon  {UUt.  crit  d.  V,  7!,  Paris,  1CT8,  IL  2.  p.  189 ;  IIL  28,  p.  4T9),  Humfrt-d 
Hodj  {Contra  hiatoriam  ArUtaas  da  LXX.  inUrprttHma^  etc.,  Oxford,  1CS3.  and  Z>e  Inbliorum  text.  oHy.^ 
teratanOma,  etc,  iMd.  1705X  Nic  de  Nourry  (Paris,  1706),  Ant.  van  Dnlo  CAinsterdani,  ITOSX  Ludor.  Casp. 
Valekenaer,  Dt  ArUMnUo  Judaeo  pMloaopho  Peripaitttco  Alexandrino^ed.  Jo.  Lnzac,  Lejden,  1S06 ;  cf. 
Lobeck,  Aglaophamua,  I.  p. 447 ;  Matter,iEMai  hittor.  aur  riooU  d'Aleaoandria^  Paris,  18201,.  vol.  IL  p.  121  seq. ; 
e£,  also,  the  works  of  GfKircr  (H.  71  seq.)  and  Dfihno  (IL  73  seq.)  cited  below ;  Georgii,.ln  Illgen's  Zeitxlirift 
f.  MtL  TTisoL,  1839,  No.  8,  p.  86,  and  Rob.  Blnde,  ArUMnUiache  Studien  {Gymn.  Progr.)^  Glogao,  1869. 

On  Paeudo-Phoeylidas  (a  poem  of  Jewish  origin,  devoted  to  moral  phllosophyXcf*  J^*  Hcmays,  Uef>er 
da§  PhokifUd€iacha  Gadicht,  tin  BaUrag  tur  haUeniatiacIun  Litt^  Berlin,  1856;  Otto  Coram,  Da  Paevdo- 
Phoevlida^  In  the  Phild,  XIV.,  1869,  pp.  91-112;  Leopold  Schmidt,  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.,  VoL7^  1867,  p.  510 
ieq.  where  Schmid  seeks  to  point  out  separately  the  Hellenistic  or  Jewish-Alexandrian  and  the  purely 
Jewish  elements  in  the  principal  passage  of  the  poem,  and  excludes  all  but  the  last-named  as  interpolated. 

Philo^a  works  have  been  edited  by  Thorn.  Mangoy  (London,  1742),  A.  P.  PfclffiT  (Erlongen,  1785-92, 
2d  ed,  1^0),  and  C.B.  Rich ter  (Lelps.  1828-80X  among  others;  a  stereotyped  edition  was  published  ot 
Letpaio  in  1831-58 ;  Philo's  book  on  tiie  creation  of  the  world  has  been  published,  preceded  by  a  carefnl  intro- 
dnetlon  by  J.  G.  MiUler  (l^erlin,  1841);  Philonea,  ad.  C.  Tischendorf,  Leipsic,  1868.  On  Phllo's  doctrine,  cf., 
especially,  August  Gfirdrer,  PMlo  und  dia  alexandHnitcha  Theoaophia^  Stnttgart,  1831  (also  under  the 
title:  KHtUohs  Gaachiefita  daa  ChriaUnthuma^Yol  L);  Aug.  Fcrd.  Dahne,  CaacIiichUichs  Daratallw»g 
der^adiach-aUoDandrinUchan  JtaligfonapMloaophia,  Halle,  1884.  See  also  Christian  Ludw.  Georgii,  Vaher 
dia  neuastan  Gaganaataa  in  Avfaaaung  dar  Alaxandriniaefian  PeHgionaphUoaopIUa^  inabaaondara  dea 
SUd.  AlaoMmdHniamua,  in  Illgen's  Zaitadaiftf.  hiat.  TkeoL,  1839.  No.  8,  pp.  8-98,  and  No.  4,  pp.  8-98.  Gross- 
man has  written  a  number  of  works  on  Philo  (Lelps.  1829, 1880  svq.);  other  writers  on  the  same  subject 
are  H.  Planck  (Da  intarpr.  Phil,  allag.,  G5tt.  1807),  W.  SchefTer  {QuaesL  PMlon.,  Marburg,  1829, 1881X  Kr. 
Ortuaa  (f  n  Ullman  and  Umbreit's  Tfuol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.^  Jdhrgang  K,  Vol  I.,  1682,  pp.  8-48,  and  in  Creu- 
ser^  work,  Zur  Gaaeh.  dar  griaeh.  tf.  rdm.  LitL,  Darmst  and  Leips.  1847,  pp.  407-446X  F.  Kefcmtein  (PKU 
lakra  mm  dam  gbttL  MiUalwaaan,  Leips.  1846X  J.  Bucher  {Phtloniaeha  Shtdian^  T&b.  1848X  M.  WoIlT  (Dia 
PkOoniacha  PhUoaophia,  etc.  Leips.  1849;  2d  ed.,  Gothenburg,  1858X  L.  Noaok  (P^ycha,  Vol.  IL,  No.  5, 
1SS9X  Z.  Frankel  (Zur  BUiik  daa  Philo,  in  the  Mcnatachr.  JUr  Gaaeh.  u.  Wiaa,  da$  JudaaMmmttJulj^  1S67X 
•ad  Ferd.  DeUnnay  {Phikm  O'AlaooandHa,  Paris,  1867X 
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F«i  vfl,.  the  eadiest  documexxt  of  Jswisb- Alesuicfriaa  ouitun  m  fie  Septmagint    Ite 
oldegt  parts  of  it,  among  which  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  belongs^  reach  back  into 
the  earliest  period  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (who  was  king  from  284  to  247 
&  a).     Aristobulus  says  (op.  Eusebius^  Fra/epar,  Evang.^  XIII.  1*2,  in  a  fragment  of  his 
dedtoatory  epistle  to  the  king,  who— according  to  Euseb^  Pratfar,  B9.y  IX.  %  with-  whuA 
Clem.  AleaL«  Strcm,,  L  p.  342,  is  to  be  compared — ^waa  Ptolemy  PbilometorV  that  Imtam 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  also  before  the  supremacy  of  the  Persians  in  Egypt,  the  four 
last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  already  translated,  Demetrius  Phalereus  taking  the 
lead  in  the  matter.    Aeoording  to^  a  statement  of  Hermippus  the  Cainmachean  (Diog.  L., 
v.  t8),  Demctriua  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemseua  Lagi  only,  but  under  Phlladelpbua 
obliged  to  avoid  the  country.     Thi«  aooount  is  sot  in  contradietk>ii:  with  that  of  An 
tobulus  (and  R.  Simon,  Hody,  and  otherSi.  are  consequently  at  lauU  ia  arguing  f^am  thm 
supposed  contradiction,  that  the  fragments  of  Aristobulus  are  spurious) ;  we  may,  rather 
conclude  from  the  two  reports  that  preparattons  were  made  for  the  translation  by  Demetrnis 
during  the  life  of  PtolemsBua  Logi  (but  probably  net  tilf  the"  last  part  of  his  reign),  aact  that  H 
may  have  then,  been  begun,  but  that  it  was  principally  accomplished  trader  Philadelplma; 
Josephus  {AnLy  XII.  2)  places  the  commencement  of  the  translation  in.  the  year  265.  vl  c. 
Whether  certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  were  really  translated  into  Greek  still  eacUer  is 
doubtful,  but  they  were  certainly  not  translated  at  so  early  an  epoch  as  that  named  by  Ari»^ 
tobulus.    The  tranalationof  the  principal  canonical  writings  may  have  been  completed  under 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  suooeseor  of  Philadelphust  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
(947);    Parts  were  added  to  tilie  Hagiogrspha  at  least  as  late  as  130  n.  c.  (according  to  the 
Ptolog^o  of  Siracides),  and  without  doubt  also  very  much  later.     Dahne  (IL  pp.  1*12)  ppe> 
fesses  to  have  discovered  in  the  Septuagint  numerous  traces  of  the  Jewish* AlexandriaD 
philosophy,  which  was  snbeequently  more  f\illy  developed  by  Philo ;  according  to  him,  the 
authors  of  this  translation  of  the  Bible  knew  and  approved  the  principal  doctrines  of  this 
philosophy,  contrived  to  suggest  tliem  by  apparently  insignificant  deviations  from  the 
original  text,,  and,  foreseeing  the  method  of  allegorical  interpretation,  which  wae^  8o)ne» 
quently  to  be  adopted,  endeav-ored  by  the  oonstniction  of  their  translation  to  faeiHtate  it. 
But  the  passages  on  which  Dahne  founds  his  argumentation  by  no  means  fbrce  us  to  thia 
very  doubtful  hypothesis  (see  Zeller,  P7l  cL  Gr,,  1st  ed.,  HT^  pp.  569-573,  2d  ed.,  III.  b^  p. 
215  seq.);  we  find  only  that,  as  a  rule,  the  notion  of  the  sensible  maaifestadon  oC  BoA  is 
suppressed,  anthropopathio  ideas,  such  aff  the  idea  of  GU)d*s  repenting,  are  toned  down  in 
their  expression,  the  distance  between  God-,  in  his  essence,  and  the  world,  is  increased,  and 
the  ideas  of  mediating  links  between  the  two  (in  the  form  of  divine  potencies,  angels,  the 
divine  J<$^a,  the  ICessias  as  a  heavenly  mediator)  appear  more  fully  developed  than  ia  the . 
original  text.    In  these  peculiarities  germs  of  the  later  religious  philosophy  may  undoubt^ 
edly  be  seen,  bat  not  as  yet  this  philosophy  itself.    It  is  scarcely  necessary,  either,  to  see 
in  them  a  union  of  Greek  philosophemes  with  Jewish  ideas. 

Such  a  union  is  first  discoverable  with  certainty  in  the  fWtgmenta  of  Aristobvhis,  the 
Alezandriaui  who  (according  to  Clem.  AL  and  Eusebiua)  was  usually  styled  a-  Peripatetio. 
The  passages  in  Busebius,  cited  abovO)  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  he-  lived  under  Ptole* 
mnus  Philometor  (18'I~146  b.  c),  notwithstanding  seveml  evidently  erroneous  authoritiea, 
which  place  him  under  PtoL  Philadelphus.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pentatench,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Ptolemy  (Philometor).  Fragments  of  the  some  and  of  the  dedicatory  e] 
are  preserved  in  Clemi  Alex,  3tram^  I.  (12  and):  25;  (V.  20:)*  VI.  37,  and  in  Rusebi, 
JBPb.,  YII.  13  and  14 ;  Till.  6  and  10;  IX.  6,  and  XIII.  12.  In  the  fhigments  ftimished  us  bf 
Etoseblus;  Aristobuhis  cites  a  number  of  passages  purporting  to  have  been  taken  firom  the 
poems  of  Orpheus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Linus^  but  whioLweBa  ^"'"*r**V  *^*^'ight 
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Ibnn  in  whicb  they  are  cited  bj  some  Jew>  aad  perhaps  by  Ariatobiiloa  himself.  (T#l-4l 
Jo8t»  ^esc^  (i»  JiMieiiiAttmf,  L,  p.  H69  seq.,  who  dieputes  the  latter  supposition.^  Tlim 
most  extensive  and  important  fragment  is  one  which  purports  to  be  taken  Arom  the  ie^ 
^yoi  of  Orpheus  (Bus.,  Praep.  Bo.^  ZIIL  12);  the  same  fragaaent^  in  another  form,  ha*  bestt 
prsserved  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ik  Monarehut  (p.  37>  Paris  edition^  174S),  so  tiuit  it  is  stiUr  poi^ 
lible  to  point  out  precisely  the  changes  made  in  it  by  some  Jew.  Tho  main  dootriaes  el 
the  poem  are  thus  recapitulated  by  Aristobulus :  All  created  things  esist  and  are  u^ieM 
hy  divine  power,  and  God  is  over  all  things  (diaKpoTtiaQcu  $ei^  Swdftu  ra  v6vTa  km  ywifi'^ 
wdnxtcv  KoX  inX  irdvruv  elvai  tov  $e6v).  But  in  the  Ood  who  aooompiiBhes  and  rules  over 
ill  thhogs  (ndofMto  twtijt^  .  .  «  ahrov  (T  wro  irdvfa  reXuTot^  iv  ^  aiiroic  avrbc  irepawMftfH^ 
Anstobulus  recognizes  not,  with  the  Grecian  poets  and  philosophers  (especially  the  Stoic^ 
Iho  Deity  himself,  but  only  the  Divine  potency  (di^vo^),  by  whom  the  world  is  governed^ 
God  himself  is  a^  extra-mundane  being ;.  he  is  enthroned  in  the  heavens,  and  tlie  eavtk  it 
under  his  feet;  he  is  invisible,  not  only  to  the  senses,,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  human  so<^"' 
the  vov^  alone  perceives  him  ^avdi  rtc  otrrdv  elaopd^  tf^xuv  &vrrruVf  v^  (T  Mopaartu),  1a 
these  theological  and  psychological  propositions  it  is  possible  to  disoover  a  reversion  to  tli* 
Aristotelian  doctrine  and  a  modification  of  the  Stoic,  and,  in  so  iar,  a  justification  of  tiM 
denomination  Peripatetic  as  applied  to  Aristobulus ;  but  ihey  bear,,  at  least  to^  an  equal 
extent,  the  impress  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  interpveting  tho  sevett 
diays''  work  of  creation,  Aristobulus  interprets,  metaphorioaHy,  the  light,  which  was  created 
on  the  first  day,  as  symbolizing  the  wisdom  by  which  all  thinga  are  illumined^  whidi  some 
of  the  (Peripatetic)  philosophers  had  compared  to  a  torch;  but,  he  adds,,  one'  of  his  o^vft 
nation  (Solomon,  Prov.  viii.  22-  seq.?)  had  testified  ef  it  more  distinctly  and  finely,  that-  iH 
existed  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Aristobulus  then  endeavors  to  show  how  th* 
whole  order  of  the  world  rests  on  the  number  seven :  St  ifidofjidduv  di  ml  rtig  6  mio/f^ 
kokXeitcu  (Aristob.,  ap.  Euseb.,  iV.  A;.,  XIII.  12). 

Aristeas  is  the  nominal  author  of  a  letter  to  Philocrates,^  in  which  are  narrated  Ui» 
cTrcumstances  attending  the  translation  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrows  by  tlfii 
seventy  (or  seventy-two)  interpreters  (ed,  Sim.  Schard,  Baseli  1561;  ed.  Bernard,  Q»> 
ford,  1692,  and  in  the  editions  of  Josephus ;  also  in  Hody,  Ih  Bibk  TescL  Orig,^  Oxfovd^ 
1705,  pp.  L-xxxvi.).  The  letter  states  that  Aristeas  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Bgyp^ 
to  Kleassar,  the  high-priest,  at  Jerusalem,  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  law  and  for  men-  who- 
would  translate  it  The  letter  is  spurious,  and  the  narrative  full  of  fables.  Xt  was  probaW^ 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Asmoneans.  In  this  letter,,  a  distinction  is  made  between*  tilkt 
power  (Hvafug)  or  government  (Swaareia)  of  Giod,  which  is  in  all  places  (dta  ir6vmv  itfr^y 
vavra  tSttov  K^poTj^  and  God  himself^  the  greatest  of  beings  (^y«rroc),  the  lord  over  all 
things  (6  Kvptebuv  arravruv  $e6^\who  stands  in  need- of  nothing  (dfrpoadei^),  and  is  enthroosd 
in  the  heavens.  All  virtue  is  said  to  descend  from  God.  God  is  truly  honored^  not  by  gite 
and  offerings,  but  by  purity  of  soul  (in>x^  KoBapv^niTi).* — ^The  allegorieal  form  of  interpwte^ 
fion  appears  already  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  Pseudo- Aristeas. 

In  the  Second  Bock  of  (ha  Macoabees  (ii.  39) — wluch  ia  an  extract  from  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  wars,  written  by  Jason  of  Cyrene — the  distinction' made  between  Gkxl  himself,,  who 
dwells  in  the  heavens^  and  the  efw^no  power^  ruling,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  reoaMv 
the  similar  Alexandrian  dogma.r  Non- Alexandrian,,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  belief  in  tlw 
resurrection,  by  divine  favor,  of  the  bodies  of  the  juet  (vU<.  9-14 ;  ziv.  46),  and>  in  ore^liott' 
out  of  nothing  (vii.  2SX  if,  indeed,  the  latter  doctrine  is  to  be  understood  here  in  its  strict^ 
diDgmatic  sense.  Some  have  attempted,  Aipther,  to  point  out  analogies  with  Alexandrian- 
doctrines  in  the  third  and  fourth  Books  of  Maoeabees,  in  the  tliird  Book  of  Ezra,  in  the 
Jewish  portions  of  the  Sitfgffin^^  ano  In  the  Wisdom  oj  Swodde^    The  Pseudo-Solomonis 
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Book  of  Wtedom^  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  before  the  time  of  Philo,  describe* 
wisdom  as  the  reflected  splendor  of  the  divine  light,  as  a  mirror  of  the  divine  efficiency,  an 
efflnx  of  the  divine  glory,  and  as  a  spirit  diffused  through  the  whole  world,  fashioning  aD 
things  with  art  and  uniting  itself  to  those  souls  who  are  pleasing  to  God.  The  pre- 
existence  of  individual  souls  is  tauglit  (i.  20,  in  the  words:  ayadb^  ov  ijWov  elc  a&faa 
afuavTov) ;  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  of  the  good  to  blessedness  and  of  the  bad  to  Judg* 
ment,  is  taught,  and  men  are  referred  for  happiness  to  the  future  life.  God  created  tha 
.  world  from  a  pre-existing  matter  (xL  1 8). 

At  what  time  the  society  of  Essenes  arose  in  Palestine  and  of  Therapeuteo  in  Egypt,  is 
uncertain.  Josephus  first  mentions  the  Essenes  in  his  account  of  the  times  of  Jonathan 
the  Maccabean  (about  160  B.  c.) ;  there  existed,  he  says,  at  that  time,  three  sects  {alpianc) 
among  the  Jews,  tlie  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes  (Ani^  XIII.  5).  It  seems 
necessary  to  regard  the  name  of  the  Essenes  as  derived  from  chdschah,  to  be  silent,  myi 
terious  (conservers  of  secret  doctrines,  mystics).  They  sought  to  attain  to  the  highest  d^ 
gree  of  holiness  by  the  most  rig^d  abstemiousness  (after  the  example  of  the  NazaritesX 
and  transmitted  to  their  successors  a  secret  doctrine  respecting  angels  and  the  creation 
(from  which,  as  it  appears,  the  Cabbala  subsequently  arose ;  cf.  below,  §  97).  The  Ther»» 
peutes  (who  were  more  given  to  mere  contemplation  in  monastic  retirement)  sprung  from 
the  Essenes  (rather  than  the  latter  from  the  former).  The  doctrine  of  the  Therapeutes  wb« 
related  to  the  Pythagorean,  and  more  especially  to  the  Neo- Pythagorean  doctrine.  That 
the  body  is  a  prison  for  the  (pre-existent  and  post-existent)  soul — also  the  doctrine  of  coa* 
traries  which  are  everywhere  present  in  the  world,  are  tenets  belonging  to  ancient  Pytha^ 
goreanism ;  not  so  the  Therapeutic  inhibition  of  the  oath,  of  bloody  offerings,  and  of  the  use 
of  meat  and  wine  (at  least,  according  to  tlie  testimony  of  Aristoxenus  the  Aristotelian,  not 
the  earliest  Pythagoreans,  but  only  the  Orphists  and  a  part  of  the  Pvthagoreans  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  B.  c,  abstained  from  the  use  of  meat),  and  the  recommendation  of 
celibacy,  the  doctrine  of  angels  (demons),  mag^c,  and  prophecy — ^traits  which  reappear  in 
Neo-Pythagoreanism,  and  are  unmistakably  of  Oriental  origin.  It  is  conceivable  that  (aa 
Zeller  assumes)  tliese  doctrines  and  customs  were  derived  from  the  East  by  the  Orphists 
and  Pythagoreans,  that  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  tliey  passed  from  the  latter  to 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  (the  Essenes),  and  that  the  latter  again  delivered  them  to  the  Jews 
in  Egypt  (the  Therapeutes).  Still,  it  is  improbable  that  Pytliagoreanism,  at  a  time  when  it 
had  become  nearly  or  quite  extinguished  (cf.  Zeller,  I.,  2d  edition,  p.  215,  3d  edition,  p. 
251),  could  have  exerted  so  powerful  influence  on  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  it  is 
more  natural  to  suppose  (with  Hilgenfcld)  that  the  Therapeutic  doctrine  of  abstinence  was 
transmitted  without  Grecian  intervention  from  the  Parsees — after  they,  for  their  part,  had 
submitted  in  their  doctrine  to  a  Buddhistic  influence — to  the  Jews  of  Palestme  and  fkt>m 
the  latter  to  the  Egyptian  Jews.  The  existence  of  the  Therapeutic  sect  may,  however,  on 
its  part,  have  been  among  the  causes  which  induced  the  rise  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism  at 
Alexandria. 

Philo  the  Jew  lived  at  Alexandria,  which  he  caUs  "  our  Alexandria "  {^firripa  'AAefoy- 
Speia)  in  his  work  De  Legatione  ad  Cajwrn  (ed.  Mangey,  vol.  11. 667).  According  to  Josephna 
{AnL^  XVIII.  8 ;  XX.  5),  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the 
country;  Eusebius  (HUt.  EccL,  II.  4)  and  Hieronymus  (Caial.  ScHptorum Hedes.)  report  that 
he  belonged  to  a  sacerdotal  famUy.  His  brother  held  the  office  of  Alabarches  (superinten- 
dent of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria).  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  40  Philo  was  at  Rome  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  Alexandrian  Jews  to  the  Emperor  Gains ;  he  was  then  already  ad- 
vanced in  years  {De  Legat.  ad  Cajum^  ed.  Mang.,  11.  692),  and  at  the  period  when  he  wrote 
Mi  eoewmt  of  this  embassy — probably  soon  after  the  death  of  Caius  (▲.  d.  41)  and  during  tha 
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reign  of  daudius — ^hc  classed  himself  among  the  old  men  (yipovreg).    Hia  birth  falls.  oo» 
i»equently,  in  the  third  decade  before  Christ 

The  allegorical  method  of  interpretmg  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  had  long  prevailed 
among  the  more  cultivated  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  was  adopted  by  Philo  without  restric- 
tion. His  principle,  that  the  prophets  were  only  involuntary  instruments  of  the  spirit 
which  spoke  through  them,  was  favorable  to  the  ft^est  use  of  this  mode  of  exegesis. 
Philo  criticises  the  attitude  of  those  who  merely  bold  fast  to  the  literal  sense  of  Scriptures 
as  low,  unworthy,  and  superstitious ;  he  denies,  in  opposition,  obviously,  to  a  claim  of  the 
orthodox,  that  this  is  *'  unvarnished  piety  without  ostentation "  (oKaX^Trurrov  eifaipeutv 
fttrd  arv^^)^  affirming  this  honorable  description  as  applicable,  rather,  to  his  mystical 
method  of  interpretation,  and  describing  his  opponents  as  being  affected  with  the  incurable 
disease  of  word-picking,  and  blinded  by  the  deceptive  influence  of  custom  {De  Chervbimy 
ed  Mang.,  1. 146).  God  can  certainly  not  be  said  properly  to  go  to  and  fro,  or  to  have  feet 
with  which  to  walk  forwards,  he,  the  uncreated  author  of  all  things,  who  fills  all,  etc. ;  the 
au(;liropomorphitic  representations  of  Scripture  are  only  permitted  as  an  accommodation  to 
the  wants  of  the  sensuous  man,  while  for  the  discerning  and  spiritual  it  declares  that  God  is 
not  like  a  man,  nor  like  the  heavens,  nor  like  the  world  {QuodDeus sit  immutabiUs^  ed.  Mang., 
1.  280  seq.).  Philo  does  not  reject  the  literal  sense  in  every  case ;  he  often,  especially  in 
the  case  of  historical  statements,  assumes  both  this  and  the  higher  or  allegorical  sense  aa 
equally  true ;  but  the  latter,  in  his  view,  is  never  absent.  Yet,  with  the  same  positivenesa 
with  which  Philo  combats  the  literalists,  does  he  also  oppose  those  Symbolists,  who  ad- 
vanced to  a  consequence  which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  positive  content  of  Judaism, 
by  ascribing  not  only  to  the  doctrines,  but  also  to  the  commands,  of  the  ceremonial  law,  a 
merely  figurative  diaracter,  and  by  teaching  that  the  literal  observance  of  the  latter  was 
superfluous,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  observe  the  moral  precepts,  which  alone  they 
were  intended  to  inculcate.  Philo  recognizes,  it  is  true,  that  even  in  the  commands  of 
Scripture  the  literal  sense  is  always  accompanied  by  another,  more  profound  and  higher; 
but,  he  says,  they  are  to  be  observed  according  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  sense, 
since  both  belong  together,  like  soul  and  body.  **  Although  circumcision  properly  sym* 
bolizes  the  removal  of  all  passion  and  sensuality  and  impious  thoughts,  yet  we  may  not 
therefore  set  aside  the  practice  enjoined ;  for  in  that  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  public  worship  of  God  in  the  temple,  and  a  thousand  other  necessary  solemnities  "  (Db 
MigratUme  Abrahami,  ed.  Mang.,  I.  450).  Yet  the  inference  rejected  by  Philo  appeared 
later  in  the  doctrine,  that  (Christian)  faith,  even  without  the  works  of  the  law,  was  8ulB«> 
dent  to  salvation.  That  the  idea  of  God,  which  was  alone  worthy  of  Him,  would  one 
day  create  for  itself  another  and  more  adequate  '*  body "  than  that  of  the  Mosaic  cere» 
monial  law,  was  a  conviction  to  which  Philo  was  unable  to  attain. 

The  theology  of  Philo  is  a  blending  of  Platonism  and  Judaism.  While  Philo  contends 
that  €k)d  is  to  be  worshipped  as  a  personal  being,  he  yet  conceives  Him  at  the  same 
time  aa  the  most  general  of  existences :  rd  yevuUiraTdv  kariv  6  dedc  (Legis  AUeg.,  II.).  God 
is  the  only  truly  existent  being,  t6  6v  (De  Somn.^  I.  655,  Mang.).  But  Philo,  similarly  to 
the  Neo-Platonists  of  a  later  epoch,  advances  upon  the  Platonic  doctrine  by  representing 
God  as  exalted  not  only  above  all  human  knowledge  and  virtue — as  Plato  had  done — ^but 
also  above  the  idea  of  the  Grood — (Kpeirruv  re  ^  aperi^  Koi  Kpeirruv  1^  cir«rr^^7,  kcu  Kpeimjv  1^ 
airrd  TayaBbv  koI  avrb  rd  KoXdv^  De  Mundi  Op\ficiOf  I.  2,  ed,  Mang.) — ^with  which  Plato  identifies 
Him— and  by  teaching  that  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  Absolute  by  scientific  demonstration 
(Xdyup  airoSei^ei)^  but  by  an  immediate  subjective  certainty  {kvapyei^^  De  poet  Caiwi^  46,  pu 
258  Mang.).  Still,  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  of  Grod,  which,  however,  is  only  second  in 
rank,  results  flrom  the  aesthetic  and  telaological  view  of  the  world,  as  founded  on  the  Sooratii) 
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ftktakp^fi  tikMl  *'»o  work  of  iMl  Mik«t  itiwir"  (yiih  T£0tf  rexMtmfif  Ipyw  •Mvr^Mri^Tw^ 
Gkxi  IB  one  and  simple :  6  ded^  fidvog  iorl  koI  e>v  w  ciqrMf^m^  #0<f  hr2^  ,  ,  .  r^«imv  mm 

%L),  f «B  of  hima^tf  and  •ufietet  to  himiolf  ifmrh  iavrw  «-^i^^  «>rf  ioyr^  *n»&¥^  Ve 
Mdat,  L  H2),  Ho^vHhatiuuUni:  tbe  iMkOthMSIWMJUy'MuiMUf^  Muter*  wludi  RiOo  a^ftfM 
«»  Ood,  lie  atenbei  0  hia  tiie  piiniet  Wwwdnoaa;  ''Be  i*  witbmil  cri«f  «r  f#tr,  aok 
jMbjeet  k»  erik,  im/ieldiog,  pftinl<»t,  aerer  HMried,  filled  wilb  utuiuxed  teppineea''  (Z3I9 
Okembim,  t  lU),  Qod  te  ewarrmime  bj  kU  pover  (rgc  ^¥v4Mf*f  ^vrw  6ti  yik  sm  Mmn, 
Mp9i  re  «al  ojroowof^  reiusc),  bui  in  no  iptUwe  with  liis  esaeBett  tiaoe  q^ee  «Bd  ytao* 
wm%  flnt  giren  to  the  niMtoftel  world  hf  lam  (Ik  Imgrnrm^  <W-.  I-  ^^)-  Hfm^iiig 
i^wMtiyely,  Philo  describes  God  M  eBtibroned  OQ  tbe  ovtonnost  border  of  ibe  beftvav 
im.  aa  eztn^muikbipe  pbuoe  (r^oc  ^KfnwBdff^MOf),  as  in  a  SMred  cicadel  (Genca^  S8. 16 ;  ilr  fit 
ile5.,  IL  164,  etc.).  God  is  the  pUoe  «r  the  world,  lor  E  ae  H0  thiA  contoini  and  enii^ 
all  things  (Jk  JSomniia,  I.). 

fa  creating  the  worid,  God  es>p]o7«d  as  inatruoasoita  izMorporeal  potencies  or  idea% 
he  ooold  Bot  oome  la  oontaet  with  poUuting  nuutter  m  ituhfiK  (rVT  ^wffMC)  ^99^ 
tfhfmtaev  6  Ardf,  oinc  kfafrr&fuvoQ  mir6c'  db  yap  ^p  Bk$ui;  9ic$ipa¥  taak  ^ctfv/tfdMK  ^^ 
it(Mt9  Thi¥  iSuova  Koi  fttut&ptw  aX^  rsic  icQftarmf  6vif6fieat»t  inf  irvfttm  bmtpm  oi  Mm, 
Mmnexf^uaro  wp6^  rd  yhia^  bmcrw  ri^  ipft6rr9V9av  Xafiw  fM»pf^,  Ik  SacrifiemMut^  XL 
161).  These  poteades  stirrotmd  God  aa  miitiateriDg  wpkiia,  just  as  a  flaonarch  ia  oor- 
reonded  bjr  the  nambers  of  his  oourt  Tbe  highest  ef  the  dlviaa  potoDcies,  the  oreativa 
{veartfVX  bears  also,  according  to  PhUo,  in  Seriptune  the  name  of  God  (Mc) ;  tbe  fleeoatf 
or  ruling  {^tkuc%  potency,  is  called  Lord  (tApi0^,  2k  Viia  Jfam,  11.,  1^  et  «^>  l^hasa 
•re  followed  hj  the  foreseeing  potency,  tbe  law-fiytng,  a&d  nanjr  oihara.  Thef  are  all 
aenoeiTed  by  Phllo,  not  only  as  of  tbe  aatare  of  dmne  ^^alitiea,  but  also  as*  relative^ 
Mependent,  personal  beings,  who  can  appear  to  men  and  who  have  farored  some  of  the* 
(a  ^.,  Abraham)  with  their  more  intimate  iateroourae  (Jk  VMa  AbnUL,  II.  It  seq^ 

The  highest  of  all  tbe  diTlna  foroes  is  the  Logos  (Word)*  The  world  of  ideas  (^  U  rm^ 
i6§uif  M/^fwc)  has  its  plaee  (r^ec)  ia  the  dirine  Logos^  just  as  the  plan  of  a  city  is  in  tha 
foul  of  the  master-builder  (Jk  MmeU  Opijkh^  L  4)*  Philo  alao  usee  soiaetimes  the  name 
flephia  {Wisdom),  which  with  Ariatobuhia  and  other  earlier  ap^eulators  was  the  name  for 
the  highest  of  the  potonciee  iotemediate  between  Gad  and  the  world  ((Lg^  Ltgis  AJhg»f  II. ; 
4  nA  €eov  ao^  ^  itpev  $ai  wpurumfp  krffttv  mir4  ritv  ktanw  6wmfuvtf)j  but  Logoa  ia  tba 
lerm  more  oommonly  employed  by  hhn.  floeaetiinea  he  seems  to  conceive  Sophia  aa  tba 
Irigheat  of  the  potaociea  into  whioh  the  Iiogos  ia  divided,  and  aa  tha  seuree  of  all  the  neal. 
For  the  Logos  is  two-fold  in  ite  aatura,  and  tha^  too,  in  aun  as  well  aa  in  the  AIL  In  naa 
IJhacie  ia  a  Xiyog  MtMerof  and  a  Uy9C  irpof9puc6^;  the  former  is  tha  reason  which  dwells  in 
aMM,  the  latter  is  tlie  spoken  word ;  the  former  i^  as  it  were,  tha  aouree,  the  latter  the  011^ 
flawing  stream.  (Cf.  Plat.?  Seph,,  M3e:  4«avoia  is  the  iaterior  discourse  of  the  mjod. 
mid  Ariat :  i  lev  Xi>vf,  aee  ahova,  p.  143*)  But  of  tha  Loyoi  wbiab  belong  to  tha  AU, 
Iha  one  which  oorveepoada  with  «ha  MiMnf  in  man,  dweUe  in  tbe  Incorporeal  and 
archetypal  idaaa  of  which  tha  inteUigihla  world  eooaiste;  tbe  other,  aorresponding  with 
the  wpo^Bpudc  m  mmi,  is  diffiiaed  in  tbe  form  of  germs  (the  X^yof  mtepfiarutdf)  m  tbo  thiqga 
whkh  •n  aeea,  and  which  are  holtations  aod  copies  of  the  idaaa,  and  oooititttto  tha 
world  of  sensuous  perception  (Jk  VH»  Mm$,  III.,  ^d  Kang^  IL  164)*  la  other  worda; 
fal  God  dwells  reaaoo,  thought  {hnoia  aa  iv9F<mutthni  v4tioif),  and  ite  ^tpiemoa  (d«ivd9ffic 
aa  vo^aeuf  dUioSof  or  ft^fta  tko6,  Quacf  Jkm  dt  mmuU  I-  ST8,  ed.  Maag.,  in  oomnaatisf 
m  OmttU,  vi  I).    Tbto  raamm  iaOod*a  visdMi  (Sophki).    Y^ ib  other  pwti«^  PhO» 
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4Ab  Sopfalu  1fe«  notlier  ^  the  Lo^s  {J)»  fiyfitiria,  582,  Mang.).  He  smb  '(he  8^ inlMil  ef 
Hib  tw»-foM  L0^8  in  ttiv  double  breaet-plate  {6t7r^oiv  Xeryeiw)  uf  ihe  high-priest.  Ordi- 
•Malf,i»w(ver,  he  epedct  oulj  of  the  divine  Logos  wrthont  qualification  or  distinctioHf 
ttyiimg  SiixB  8ob  «nd  Paraclete,  the  Mediator  betweea  Ood  and  man,  etc  (Db  Viia  ibtm, 
IL  IM,  etf.  Mang.;  Qitis  Senm  Dimn.  Haem  ait,  I.  HfOl  eeq.,  etpan,). 

The  <Ma«icA  of  the  world  was  due  to  God'a  attritate  of  love.  He  oreated  it,  4iinm(^i 
the  inatnimeDtality  of  the  Logos,  out  of  unqualified  matter,  which  is  therefore  of  the 
oatura  of  the  vnisal  (6  6edQ  mivar,  «wk  bfrfvoMrv,  rh  6i  yiyviftnwf  dC  hpy^vav  fih^  imb  de 
rmt  akriov  irtvruQ  yiyvtnu-  dip^aaic  aLrum  rob  jtLofwv  riv  6e6v^  bpymvw  d^  Tu&yw  Bam, 
vX^  Si  Ta  rirrapa  arotxelt^^. 

The  business  of  man  is  to  follow  and  imitate  God  (De  CaritcUe,  II.  404,  tt  pass!).  The 
leul  nMst  utirive  to  become  the  dwiBUing-place  of  God,  his  holy  temple,  and  so  to  become 
4tnQQg,  whereas  it  was  before  weak,  and  wise,  whereas  before  it  was  foolish  [De  JSomn., 
L  23).  The  highest  blessedness  is  to  abide  in  God  (n-ipor  Mcu^uofiat  rd  akAtvuc  Ktu 
apjieiroc  ev  fiSwf)  Qep  ffryvaty. 

Philo  traces  the  doctrine  of  ideas  back  to  Moses :  Muvaiug  ktrrl  rb  66yfM  ravro,  ovk  kft6»\ 
^,  he  cayB,  Moees  teaches  {Chn.,  i.  27)  that  God  created  man  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
V  this  is  tme  af  man,  it  nmst  certaiaij  be  true  also  of  the  entire  sensible  cosmos  (Dt 
MuBdi  Opifido^  Mang.,  L  4).  Obvious  as  are  the  signs  of  Platonic  influences  in  Philo's 
doctrine  of  ideas  (Philo  himself  names  Plato,  and  testifies  his  esteem  for  him),  and  of  Stoic 
infiuence  in  his  Logos-doctrine,  yet  in  fact  the  transformation  of  the  ideas  mto  divine 
thoughts,  having  their  seat  in  the  Logos  of  God,  is  an  outcome  of  Philo's  religious  concep- 
tions, and  the  doctrine,  thus  transformed,  may  therefore  be  said  to  come  from  "  Moses." 
ttlus  tiaiisfonination  of  the  Plstonie  theory  of  ideas  trot  only  exercised  a  controlling  Influ- 
ence on  the  philosophy  of  later  thinkers,  but  it  has  also  interfered  with  the  correct  his- 
toriosl  comprehension  of  Platonism  even  down  to  our  own  times.) 

As  in  what  he  says  of  the  ideas  and  forces  geikerally,  so  also  in  his  utterances  respeot- 
iBg  the  L<ig08,  Philo  wavers  between  the  attributive  and  substantive  oonoepdon  of  it ;  tlie 
latter,  according  to  which  the  Logos  is  hypostatized  to  a  person,  is  already  developed  in 
his  doctrine  to  too  firm  a  consistency  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  personification  waa  for 
PJulo's  own  consciousness  a  mere  poetic  fiction  (all  tiie  more,  since  in  Plato  the  ideas  are 
not  mere  attributes,  but  possess  an  independent  and  almost  a  personal  existence),  and  jrat 
ftot  to  a  oonsistettcy  of  so  absohite  a  character  that  Ph^  ooold  be  inteipreted  as  teaching, 
as  a  positive  doctrine,  the  existence  beside  God  of  a  second  person,  in  no  way  reducible 
to  A  mere  «ttribute  or  function  of  the  first  person.  Yet  so  far  as  Philo  personifies, 
whether  it  t>e  poetically  or  dootrinaUy,  he  owns  to  a  oertaia  subocdiaatioaism.  The  Logos  is 
for  him,  as  it  were,  a  chariot-driver,  whom  the  other  divine  forces  (^wd/i«c)  must  obey ; 
hut  God,  as  the  master  of  the  chariot,  prescribes  to  the  Loigos  the  course  which  is  to  be 
laaintained.  Philo  vacillates  consequently  between  the  two  conceptions,  the  analoga  of 
which  rei^pear  later  in  the  Ghristiaa  <diurch  in  MoBarohianaem  and  Arianism;  but  a  doc- 
triM  aoalogovs  to  Athaaasianisni  is  entirely  foreign  to  him,  and  woitld  oontradici  his 
religious  as  well  as  his  philosophical  consciousness.  It  was  impossible  that  he  jshould 
conceive  of  the  Logos  as  incarnated,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  matter  in  his  view — a 
oooaideration  revived  at  a  later  epoch  by  the  Docetans — and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
r,  it  WM  impoasihle  for  Philo  to  go  farther  aad  identify  the  Logos  with  the  espeoted 
I,  to  whidi  course,  nevertheless,  he  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  practical  and 
spiritual  interest  connected  with  redemption  through  the  Messiaa.  The  incarnation  of 
ttia  Logoa  in  Christ  forms  the  fundamental  speculative^  as  the  Invalidity  of  the  positive 
Mosaic  law  and  the  new  iwmaftdment  of  bve  fons  the  fundamantai  practical,  doetrina  bf 
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which  Christiaoitj  soparated  from  Alexandrian  theoaophj.  The  repreeenUtivea  of  iU^ 
tbeosophy  being,  for  the  inoat  part  men  of  more  theoretical  culture  than  force  of  will,  ooold 
not  accept  th«  doctrine  of  the  incamatiou  without  a  sense  of  their  infidelitj  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  did  not  possess  the  martyr's  courage — which  is  rarely  developed  in  the  lap  of 
material  and  intellectual  wealth — necessary  for  the  practical  renunciation  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  although  this  course  was  demanded  as  a  logical  consequence  of  their  own  views. 

§  64.  Cicero  names  as  the  first  renewer  of  Pytbagoreanism,  P. 
Nigidius  Fignlus,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century  before  Christ,  at  A  !exandria«  In  the  time  of  Augnstns 
there  originated  several  works  falsely  attributed  to  the  earlier  Pytha- 
goreans, but  containing  Neo-Pythagorean  ideas.  About  the  same 
time  Sotion,  the  disciple  of  Sextius,  the  Pythagorizing  Eclectic,  lived 
at  Alexandria.  The  chief  representatives  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism 
are  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  Moderatus  of  Gades, 
also  in  the  time  of  Kero,  and  Nicomachns  of  Gerasa,  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines.  Also,  Secundus  of  Athens  (under  Hadrian)  appeaiB 
to  be  by  his  own  doctrine  not  far  removed  from  this  group  of  philo60> 
phers. 

To  Neo-PjUiagoreftnlfloi  relates  in  Iket  the  grester  i>art  of  the  Uteratore  dted  above,  a<f  1 1C,  i^  4S  aad 
44  Of.  also  Hleron.  Sehellbergcr,  Die  goldenm  SprOehs  dm  Pylh,  <«*«  DmOtcke  Ub^Hraffm  mU  WtmL 
u.  Anm.  (0.-Pr.\,  M&nnerstadt,  18<K,  and,  respecting  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  nambers,  in  feneral, 
Veruifhren,  J>U  pyth.  Zahlm,  O&strow,  1808.  Zeller,  in  Ph,  d.  Or.^  III^  id  edition,  p.  86  seq.,  give*  a 
saaimary  of  the  pseadonymoas  literature  (after  Beckmann,  Hollach,  and  OrelU). 

On  the  subject  of  the  general  revolution  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  in  this  period  ftoni  8k«p- 
tlcisiii  to  Mystidsm,  ef.  Heinr.  W.  J.  Thiersch,  PMUk  und  PMlctophis  in  ihrem  VerkdliiUt$  eur  RMgiom, 
y/ntet  Tho^aniM,  ffadriamua  und  den  betden  Antoninen,  Marbnrg,  18fi8k  and  Zeller,  as  died  ab«*ve;  a<f  |  tt. 

Lutterbeck  (Die  netUuL  Lskrbeffrijfe,  Vol  I^  1808,  p.  870  seq.)  treats  of  Niffidhu  FiguImM  and  the  He«. 
Pythagorean  school.  Ct  also  B&cheler,  in  the  SK.  iTue.,  new  series,  XIII.,  p.  177  seq^  and  Klein,  Dim^ 
Bona,  1861. 

PhiloUratarmn  qvoB  mpertunt  omnia :  Hta  ApoUonii  T^fanenHt^  etc  AeetdwU  ApoOcnii  TVoa. 
epUMae^  JPuset4i  liber  adv.  ffisroeUuK  tic^  ed.  Godofr.  Olearius,  Leipsic,  1709 ;  ed.  Ch,  Kayser,  Zlkrich 
(1844, 1848),  1888 :  ed.  Ant  Weatermann,  Paris,  184a  Iwan  M&ller,  OomnL,  gtm  d€  PhUotlr.  in  eotnponmda 
memoria  ApoUonii  T^JIde  quaeHtur^  Zweibr&eken,  18&S-60.  Of  ApoHunius  treat:  J.  C  Henog  (Lelpa^ 
1719X  S-  O.  Klose  (Yiteb.  17S8-S4X  J.  L.  Moeh(>im  (in  his  Comnunl,  Hambw  1751,  p.  847  seq.X  J.  K  L&det^ 
wald  (Hallo,  1708),  Ferd.  Chr.  Banr  {Apottonivs  vnd  Cftrittvs,  TBMnger  Zeitee^rifl  J^r  Tkeol^  183SX  A. 
Vellanr  (ir  Jahn's  Arehit^  Vol  X,  1844,  pp.  418-487) ;  Ncander  {GexcK  dor  ChriHL  JUliffion^  Tkeil  U 
p.  172),  L.  Noack  (In  his  Aye^  Vol.  L,  No.  %  Qiessen.  1668),  P.  M.  Mcrvoyer  {Bhtdo  nw  A.  d*  T^  VvU, 
1888X  A.  Chassang  (£e  mervoiUoum  done  tantiquUi,  A.  de  T.,  m  We,  «m  royagee^  eeaprodigea,  par  Phi- 
IcttraU,  et  see  let^M,  ouvraifee  ^%iduite  du  gree,  ateo  introduetian,  notse  et  MaircimemmU,  Pacia*  181^ 
2d  ed.  1864) ;  ef.  Iwan  MQller  (Zur  ApoUonive-Litterahtr,  in  the  ZeiUd^.  /Or  liOh.  TheoL  m.  JHHU,  erf.  bj 
Delitxsch  and  OneHeke,  Vol.  24. 1865,  pp.  41i-428  and  p.  602)l 

Meomachi  Geraaeni  arUkmetieae^  Hbr.  II.,  ed.  Frid.  Aat,  in  his  edition  of  JambUdU  CJkaleidon&U 
thsologumena  arUkmeiieae^  Leips.  1817.  (An  earlier  edition  of  this  work,  VusotUxov  repe4iyy»  aptl^Y 
funic  ^4^Aui  6ve,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1668.)  NurafUx^  Ttpuvrpfoiy  Uviayp^unv  ifit$iAifrtKi  vt^my^f^, 
Jfteomacfii  Gertueni  Pyihagorei  inirodvetionie  arUkmetieae  Ubr.  II.  ree.  Rieardue  ffoek^  aeeedmmi 
eodieie  Ofeevieis  prdbUmatti  arithm.  Leips.  1866.  iMwev  ypa^MMirutov  'AAc(av6p4wf  (tm  ^tXammm) 
•tc  Tb  wpStrov  T^  NucofuLxov  apt§fii^Tue^9  ««^«yMy%.  I^mwn  ed.  Rich.  Hoche,  Leipsie,  1864;  m  Hbr.  II 
Ifie.  intmd.  arithm.  sd.  idem  {0.-Pr.\  Wesel,  1867.  The  'Byx««^«6tor  e^pMrunK  of  Kicomachns  baa  bee* 
edited  b.v  Meibom  in  hia  MuHei  GraseL  In  the  Btbi.  of  Photlns  (cod.  187)  there  is  an  azmet  ft<om  a  vork 
pnrportinc  to  have  been  writlen  by  him,  and  entitled  **  Th^ologumma  Arttk,"^ 
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Seemtdi  (AthmtUtuia  SophUtae)  SmUenUae,  td,  LacM  Holitenins,  together  with  the  Smimcti  of 
J>eniophIlaft  and  Democratea.  Leyden,  1689.  p.  810  s«q.;  ed.  J.  A.  Sebler  (together  with  the  Biof  Z<«.  ^cAo- 
•d^ov).  in  Demopkili,  Detnoer.  et  See,  Sent^  L«lps^  1764,  p.  Tl  aeq. ;  Gr.  et.  Lat,  «/.  J.  C.  Orelll,  in  Optf- 
eula  Grtucorum  vet  MnietUiona  €t  moralttk,  Leipa.  161^21,  Vol.  I.,  p.  808  seq.  Tisehendorf  has  reoogniied 
a  part  of  the  Btov  Scxovvfov  ^lAoo'o^av  on  a  aheet  of  papyma  diaoovemd  in  Kgypt,  and  belonging,  aa  T.  aap- 
poaea,  to  the  aecond. or,  at  the  latest,  to  the  third  century  of  the  present  era;  cf.  Hermann  Sanppe,  in  the 
PkUoL,  XTII..  1861,  pp.  149-154;  Rad.  Reieke  has  published  an  old  Latin  translation  of  thla  Life,  from  a 
Codex  in  the  KSnigsberg  Library,  in  the  Philolof/ua,  Vol.  XVIIL,  1868,  pp.  028-A84. 

The  return  to  older  systems  was,  at  Alexandria,  a  result  in  part  of  the  learned  inyestiga- 
tions  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Library,  and  in  this  respect  Neo-Pythagoreanism 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  renewal  at  Alexandria  of  the  Homeric  form  of  poetry.  A 
consideration  of  more  essential  significance  is,  that  a  philosophy  which  conceived  the 
divine  under  the  form  of  the  transcendent  (or  which  at  least  admitted  this  conception  aide 
by  side  with  the  conception  previously  prevalent  and  gave  to  the  former  a  constantly 
increasing  weight)  corresponded  far  better  with  the  autocratic  form  of  government  and 
the  Oriental  conception  of  life  than  did  the  systems  of  the  period  next  preceding,  systems 
which  presuppose  a  certain  freedom  in  social  and  political  life,  and  which  at  the  time  now 
under  consideration  had  already  been  shaken  to  the  foundation,  even  in  their  merely 
theoretical  bearings,  by  the  spirit  of  doubt.  The  satisfaction  which  was  not  found  either 
in  nature  or  in  the  mdividual  subject,  was  now  sought  in  an  absolute  object,  represented  as 
beyond  the  spheres  of  both.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  search,  Pythagoreanism  and 
also  Platonism  offered  the  appropriate  points  of  support.  Added  to  this,  finally,  was  the 
influence  of  Oriental  religious  ideas,  Egyptian,  Chaldaic,  and  Jewish  (the  infiuence  of  the 
latter  being  the  most  important)  arising  through  the  meeting  of  various  nationalities  at 
the  same  place  and  in  the  same  political  union. 

Of  P.  Nigidius  Figulus,  who  was  also  a  grammarian  (Gell,  N.  A.,  XIX.  4),  Cicero 
tells  us  (Tim,^  1)  tliat  he  renewed  the  Pythagorean  philosophy;  but  he  cannot  have 
exerted  a  very  considerable  influence,  since  Seneca  (Quaest  Naty  YII.  32)  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  a  Neo-Pythagorean  School.  The  school  of  the  Sextians  has  been 
already  mentioned  (g  61).  That  the  predilection  of  the  Libyan  king  lobates  (probably 
Juba  II.  of  the  time  of  Augustus)  for  Pythagorean  writings  gave  occasion  to  forgeries,  is 
reported  by  David  the  Armenian  {Sehol.  in  Arist,  p.  28  a,  13).  Philo  cites,  already,  the 
work  attributed  to  Ocellus  Lucanus.  The  work  entitled  irpb^  rrwf  aizexofitvcv^  tuv  aapK&v 
mentioned  by  Porphyry  and  written  by  Sextius  Clodius,  the  teacher  of  Marcus  Antonius 
the  Triumvir,  seems  to  have  been  directed  against  those  Neo-Pythagoreans  who  abstained 
from  the  use  of  meat  (see  Jaa  Bemays,  Theophr.  Schrift  uber  FrommigkeU^  Berlin,  1866, 
p.  12). 

A  fragment  from  the  work  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  on  Scurifices  is  preserved  in  Euse- 
bius  {Fraep.  Ev.^  TV.  13).  In  it  Apollonius  distinguishes  between  the  one  God,  who  exists 
separate  from  all  things,  and  the  other  gods ;  to  the  former  no  offering^  whatever  should 
be  brought,  nay,  more,  he  is  not  even  to  be  named  with  words,  but  only  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  reason.  All  earthly  things  are,  on  account  of  their  material  constitution,  impure, 
and  unworthy  to  come  in  contact  with  the  supreme  God.  To  the  inferior  gods  Apollonius 
seems  to  have  required  the  bringing  of  bloodless  offerings.  The  work  on  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  written  by  Flavius  Philostratus  (at  the  instance  of  the  Empress  Julia  Domna* 
the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus),  is  a  philosophico-relig^ous  romance,  in  which  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean  ideal  is  portrayed  in  the  person  of  Apollonius,  and  is  claimed  to  be  superior 
Co  that  of  other  schools  and  sects  (referring  especially  to  Stoicism,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
Id  Christianity). 

Moderatus  of  Gades,  who  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  Apollonius,  sought  to 
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Justify  the  bicorporatioD  Into  Pythagoreanism  of  Tlatonic  and  neo-tbedogicfd 
through  the  hypothesis  that  tlie  ancient  P/thagoreans  themselves  iutention^illj  expressed 
the  highest  truths  in  signs,  and  lor  that  purpose  made  use  of  numbera.  The  number  am 
wsu  4tie  s/mbol  of  unitj  and  equalitj,  and  of  the  ^anse  of  the  banoony  and  duration  of  all 
tUngs,  while  two  was  the  symbol  of  difference  and  mequality,  ef  division  and  ehangi^  «*& 
(Moderatus,  op.  Porphjr.  Vit.  P^ffhag^  4fi  seq.). 

Nicomachus  of  Gerasa.  in  Arabia,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about  140  or  160  A.  !>., 
teadies  (in  Ariffim.  Inireduet^  1. 6)  1^  pre-eKiatence  of  nniabera  before  the  formation  of  the 
worid,  hi  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  where  they  oonstituted  an  apobetype,  in  oonformky  wWb 
which  He  ordered  all  things.  Nicomachus  thus  reduces  the  Pythagorean  m 
nrilo  reduces  the  Ideas,  to  thoughts  of  God.  Nieosaachus  defines  number  aa 
qnantfrty  (7ril7A){-  upuTfdvov^  I.  7)  In  the  BeoXayoiffieva  kpSfufruM^  Nicomachus, 
ing  to  Fhotius,  Ood^  187,  expounded  the  myatical  signiflcallon  of  the  first  ten  numten, 
aceordmg  to  which  tire  number  one  was  God,  reason,  the  principle  of  form  and  goodaaa^ 
and  two,  tiie  principle  of  inequality  and  change,  of  matter  and  evil,  etc.  The  ethiesl 
problem  for  tnan,  he  teaches,  is  solved  by  retirement  from  the  oootact  ef  tmpudtj 
reunion  wit&  God. 

To  Secnndus  of  Athens,  the  silent  philosopher,  who  lived  under  Hadrian,  are 
(tn  the  Vita  Secundi^  a  work  of  the  seoond  century  afber  Christ,  much  Dead  in  the  Middle 
Ages)  certain  answers  (which  he  is  reported  to  have  made  ta  writing)  to  philoeoi^iical 
questions  raised  by  the  Kmperor,  answers  conceived  in  an  asoetic  and  fantaatio  aplri^ 
which  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Neo-Pythagoreaniam. 

§  66.  Among  the  Pjtbagorizing  and  Eclectic  Platooiftta,  who, 
through  their  renewal  and  farther  development  of  the  Platonic  prin- 
ciple of  transcendence,  in  especial  opposition  to  Stoic  Pantheism 
aad  Epieurean  NaturaJism,  became  the  precursors  of  Neo-Platonkm, 
the  best-known  are  Eodonis  and  Arios  Didymns  (in  tlie  time  of  Au- 
gustus), Dercyllides  and  Thrasyllus  (in  the  time  of  Tiberins),  TbeoB 
oi  Smyrna  and  Plutarch  of  Cbaeronea  (in  Trajan's  time),  Maximns 
of  Tyre  (nnder  the  Antonines),  Apuleius  of  Madanra  (in  Numidia), 
Alcinons,  Albinus,  and  Sevems  (at*  nearly  the  same  epoch),  CalFisiui 
Taurus  and  Atticus,  Galenus,  the  physician  (131-200  a.  a),  Oelsm^ 
the  opponent  of  Christianity  (about  200  a.  d.),  and  Numenius  of  Apa* 
(toward  tiie  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  present  era). 


On  Eodonu,  e£  B6per,  in  the  PkUologut^  TIL,  ISSe,  p.  684  svq. ;  on  Alius  Bfdyrooi,  Metneke,  ta 
aelTi  ZHttehr.  fir  da»  Giffnn.-  W^  Berlin,  1860,  p  668  •«).;  ub  Thratyllua.  8«vto  {Mim.  <f«  fmmd,  4m 
tMeripC  tem.  X),  K.  F.  rtenmmn  {JhtU  Sehd^  «9tt.  18ttX  ind  Mfillcr  {Frogm.  kiM.  Gr^  UL  CAl);  «a 
PlotM^tV  ftmoag  CPtiMn,  %..  lL\i6t^KM {Oymn.-Progr^  KlbcrMd,  1888).  Thu^A.  Hilnuw  Schreiter  {Deetr.  Ai- 
tmnki  tt  iheologUa  $t  vutrmiU,  in  Ulyea'a  ZtUtAr.fOr  KUL  ThtdL.  VoL  VL,  Letps.  1688,  pp.  1-188),  Sd. 
MQllf r  (In  hi«  Geaeh.  der  TfuarU  dtr  Kuntt  bti  <Un  AlUn,  VuL  lU  Barlln,  1887,  pp.  807-894).  O.  W.  Hftadb 
(Ihd.  LeeL,  Kiel,  1849X  Tohl  (2>is  DSm&iu>loQU  df  FlutarcK  G.Pr^  BrMlaa,  1881).  Bnzln  </>«  FHimiM 
SMeontm  Adv^naric^  ThtBk  PariMtm«U,  Vice.  1988X  O.  Or^ard  <!>•  fo  JT^rerf*  4*  fUOarqmt^  PHia, 
IMT)  SMi.  Toltmann  <t«»M«  SekrifUm  wU  PkOm.  dm  PMairK  8  pata.  BvHa,  1888);  «■  ApaMa^ 
Pmmd  (Gm^  d^  Ugik,  U  P^  878-801^  EdiUons  <d  AlMmu*  work  on  Pinto  hnv«  been  pobHsbed  bj 
8«hn«»tdt>r  (Jnd.  LmL,  Breilnn,  18MX  and  K.  F.  Hermann  (in  Yol.  YI.  of  bia  edition  of  the  worka  of  Ptalt) 
and  editions  of  Aldnoaa'  work  on  tb«  tame  by  Orelli  (in  AUet.  Aphrod.  da  /bto,  etc  188l\  and  K.  F.  H«r> 
■laiui  (In  ToL  TI.  of  Flato^a  works).  The  philoBophleid  treatlMS  of  Plntufck,  Ap«M«i|  and  Qdmt  m*  Usad 


II  fto  irw>|>li^^i«miimr-^  llbclr  mM«c4i  Plotanh's  JKwvVa  ia  Dl4olf^  o0lto«ttMU  edited  hf  Dttbuir,  IMt, 
1641  (M  Vula.  III.  and  lY.  of  his  wciriu),  Aod  aepantaly,  4cf.  W/UcnUch  (Ozfond,  179I&-1880,  Lei|i0.  J7M- 
1884).  On  CalTisltu  Taarns,  cf.  Bozler,  Za  Philowphit  ds  Tavrtu^  Ilayre,  ise0.  On  the  pbil4«tt|>hlcal 
«^MflB8  of  Galen,  ef.  K«it  Spvngel,  Beitr.  rur  Getcti,  der  Medecin,  h  117-195.  On  Cclsufs  the  opponent 
iT  CkrlBtfaMilly,  •af.  7.  A.  TMIippl,  1^  CVM,  ttdr^aarii  <fkrUtUmorvm^  pkUtMophandi  ffenere,  Berlin, 
UM,  C.  W.  BlBdeoMBA,  Utber  Celtm  und  jMin4  Sekrift  gtQm  dU  OkriaUn^  In  the  ZeitoeAr.  J^r  Hd. 
Th^ol^  1848|  Q.  Bountgarten-Cruaiui,  /)•  Scriptori^ua  aateyti,  II,  p.  ekr.^  f^  mmam  reUffiansm  Impug 
naruni,  Melseen,  1845,  Sedepennioi;,  Orig,,  Vol.  II.,  Bonn,  1846,  pf>.  130-154.  F.  Chr.  Buur^Daa  OtrUtm^ 
Awm  in  den  drel  ertien  Jahrh.,  pp.  868-896,  and  Von  Engflhardt,  C^Uua  oder  dU  oUmU  krlUJb  MU. 
9t§9K. «.  <^ri§IL  LAr4  «Mffi  SUndptmhU  de»  Beidenthtmu,  In  the  Ihrpater  ZHimAr./,  Th.  u.  £lrelU, 
V9L  XL  1869,  pp.  481^846. 

£udoru8  of  Alexandria  (about  2o  b.  a)  irroto  oomraentariea  on  the  Timaem  of  Plate 
and  also  on  works  of  Aristotlo,  and  a  work  on  the  Parts  of  PhUosopihy  {dtalpeat^  1*96  nara 
ftXoao^av  X6yav)j  in  which  (as  in  the  Pseudo-Plutardbic  PlacUa  Phiha.^  a  work  founded,  tf 
j0  likely,  in  part  on  the  works  of  Eudorus  and  Arius)  the  riewa  0/  different  philosophan 
en  the  various  problems  {Kpo^X^ftara)  of  philosophy  are  brought  together  (Plutarch, 
De  Anim.  Procreate  3 ;  SimpUc,  Ad  Aritt  Oaieg.^  SehoL,  ed.  Br.,  p.  61  a,  25  e^  oZ. ;  Stoh., 
ScL,  II.  46  seq.).  This  Platonist  wrote  alao  concerning  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  (SimplicL, 
in  JPhys.f  39  a,  where,  notwithstanding  the  duality  of  tlie  elements  assumed  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans, namely,  the  number  One  and  the  *' indefinite  duad,"  the  doctrine  is  ascribed  to 
diem  that  the  One  is  the  principle  of  all  things). 

Arius  Didymus,  a  learned  Academic  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and  a  pupil  of  Antiocbva 
of  Ascalon,  wrote  nepl  tuv  apeoK^vruv  Wmtuvi  and  other  works  (Euseb.,  Pr.  Ev.,  XL  23 ; 
ZY.  15  seq.).  Stobsus  cites  (FlorOeg.,  103.  28)  "from  the  Epitome  of  Didymus,"  a  pas- 
sage concerning  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  JSudaemtmici,  and  his  account  of  the  Peripatetic 
Sthics  {Ecly  IL  pp.  242-334),  in  which  this  passage  is  again  cited,  and  also  his  account  of 
ibe  Stoic  doctrine,  and  other  things,  which  were  probably  taken  from  the  E^tame  of  Anns 
(see  Meineke,  as  above  cited,  and  Zeller,  Ph.  d.  Or.,  IIL  a,  2d  ed.,  1^65,  p.  546).  In  tUa 
acpount  the  Peripatetic  Ethics  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  in  the  same  nanner 
in  which,  according  to  Cicero,  this  was  done  by  Antiochus  of  Ascakm.  Didymus  wrote 
also  n-e/Ji  Tlvdayopiif:^  ^tkooo^ioQ. 

Thrasyllus^  known  as  the  arranger  of  the  Platonic  dialoguaa,  was  a  grammariaa,  wito 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  died  ▲.  D.  36,  while  holding  the  offioe 
of  astrologer  to  the  latter.  He  combined  with  Platonism  a  Neo-Pythagorean  nuaierical 
speculation  and  the  practice  of  magic,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chaldeans.  SchoL  m  Jw/em^ 
YI.  676 :  Thraayllus  muUarum  artium  sdenUam  pro/etws  poatremo  se  dedit  PlaUmicae  sedae, 
et  deinde  nuUheei,  (jm  praecipuB  viguU  apud  TiberiunL  The  matketia  here  spoken  of  was  a 
superstitious,  mystical  doctrine,  founded  on  speculations  with  numbers,  and  combined  with 
astrology.  Albinus  (I^irod,  ta  PlalotL  Diaiogoe,  ch.  6),  namee,  besides  Thrasyllus,  DercyUidea» 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  division  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  into  Tetralogiee ;  the  firsl 
tetralogy,  at  least  (Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo)^  was  arranged  by  Dercyllides.  Ac- 
oording  to  Porphyry,  ap,  Bimplic  ad  Arist  Phys^  f.  J54  {SckoL^  ad.  Brandis,  p.  344  a),  Dercyi* 
Udes  composed  a  work  on  Plato's  philosophy,  in  the  aleveath  book  of  ^hidi  he  cited,  ftma 
Hermodorus  on  Plato,  a  passage  representing  that  Plato  reduced  matter,  and  the  laflaile 
or  indefinite,  to  the  Kore  and  Less  (Kagnituda  and  teallaaM,  e^).  The  probleai  here 
diacussed  relates  to  one  of  the  most  important  pointa  iti  490Qtaet  betwecii  Platonism  and 
Pythagoreanism. 

Theon  of  Smyrna  (in  the  second  century  a.  d.)  wrote  a  work,  which  Is  still  extant, 
explaining  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  Plato  <adL  Bullialdua,  Paris,  1644;  ed  J.J.  de 
Oelder,  Leyden,  1827;  ^tiBdan  Uh,  iU  Asinmomia,  ad.  Th.  H.  Martia,  Parii.  LPtf).    He 
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was  more  a  mAthematician  than  a  philosopher.    His  astronomical  doctrines  were  for  the 
most  part  borrowed  from  a  work  by  Adrastus  the  Peripatetic. 

Plutarch  of  Cluerouea  (bom  about  50,  died  about  125  a.  d.),  a  pupil  of  Ammonina  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  at  Athens  under  Kero  and  Vespasian,  developed  his  philosophioal 
opinions  in  the  fo^m  of  an  exposition  of  passages  from  Plato.  In  this  exposition  he  be- 
lieved thot  ho  had  reproduced  Plato's  meaning,  and  onlj  that,  just  as  subsequently  the 
Neo-Platonists  believed  in  regard  to  their  work ;  but  his  doctrines  are  far  less  removed 
iVom  pure  Platonism  than  theirs.  He  opposed  the  monism  of  the  Stoics,  and  had  recourse 
to  the  Platonic  hypotliesis  of  two  cosmical  principles,  namely,  God,  as  the  author  of  all 
good,  and  matter,  as  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  evil.  For  the  formation  of  the 
world  it  was  necessary,  he  taught,  that  the  "  monad  "  (fiov6c)  should  be  combined  with  the 
"indefinite  duad  "  {6va^  adptaro^^  or  the  form-giving  with  the  form-receiving  principle. 
The  Ideas,  according  to  him,  were  intermediate  between  God  and  the  world ;  matter  -was 
the  chaotic  substrate  of  creation,  the  ideas  were  the  patterns  and  God  the  efficient  cause 
(<J  fiev  ovv  v?.Jj  Tuv  wrmcetfiivov  aTOKT&rardv  ktrnv  •  ^  6*  Idea  r«v  irapaSayfiaruv  K&^^unxfv  • 
6  6e  i&ebg  t€jv  aiTtuv  ipiarov^  QuaesL  Conv.^  VIII.  2.  4).  God*8  essence  is  unknown  to  us 
{De  Pyth.  Orac.^  20) ;  he  sees,  but  is  not  seen  {De  Is.  et  Osir.,  75),  he  is  one  and  free  fVom 
all  differentiation  {irep&nfg)^  he  is  the  existent  {6v),  and  has  no  genesis  (De  EI  apud  Ddfih. 
20;  Dt  Is.  et  Osir.^  78).  Only  God's  workings  can  be  known  by  us.  In  itself  matter  is  not 
bad,  but  indifferent :  it  is  the  common  place  for  good  and  evil;  there  is  in  it  a  yearning 
after  the  divine ;  but  it  also  contains  another  principle,  the  evil  world-soul,  which  coexists 
with  the  good  one,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  disorderly  motions  in  the  world  {De  Is.,  45  seq. ; 
De  An,  Ftocreat.^  ch.  6  seq.).  The  gods  are  good.  Of  the  demons  (who  are  necessary  as 
mediators  between  the  divine  and  human),  some  are  good  and  others  are  evil;  in  the 
human  soul  both  qualities  are  combined.  Besides  the  one  supreme  God,  Plutarch  recog> 
nizes  as  real  the  popular  divinities  of  the  Hellenic  and  Non-Hellenic  faiths.  The  moral 
element  in  Plutarch  is  elevated  and  without  asperity. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  who  lived  about  one  half-century  after  Plutarch,  was  more  fevorabie 
to  Syncretism  in  religion  and  to  a  superstitious  demonology. 

Apuleius  of  Madaura,  bom  probably  between  126  and  132  A.  D.,  taught  that,  besides 
God,  the  Ideas  and  Matter  were  the  original  principles  of  things.  He  discrimiuates  as 
belonging  to  the  sphere  of  the  supra-sensible,  or  truly  existent,  God  and  his  reason,  which 
contains  the  ideal  forms,  and  the  soul :  from  these  are  contradistinguished  all  that  is  sen- 
sible or  material.  The  belief  in  demons  receives  the  same  favor  from  him  as  from  Maxi* 
mus.  The  third  book  of  his  work  De  Dogmaie  Plaionis  contains  logical  theorems,  in  which 
Stoic  and  Peripatetic  doctrines  are  blended  together.  Marcianus  Capella,  who  between 
A.  D.  330  and  439  (and  probably  between  410  and  439)  wrote  a  manual  of  the  "seven 
liberal  arts  "  (edited  by  Franz  Eyssenhardt,  Leipsic,  1866X  also  Isidonis,  (see  below,  g  88X 
borrowed  much  fh>m  this  work  of  Apuleius. 

Aldnous,  who  lived  probably  at  about  the  same  time  with  Apuleius,  likewise  names 
in  his  outline  of  the  Platonic  teaching  (elc  to  roi>  UXaruvo^  Sdyfiara  eumytjyfj/\  God,  the 
ideas,  and  matter  as  the  first  principles.  He  uncritically  mixes  Aristotelian  and  Stoic  with 
Platonic  opinions. 

Albinus  (whose  instruction  Galenus  sought  at  Smyrna,  in  151-152  A.  D.)  wrote  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  which  is  of  little  value,  and  also  commentaries  on 
some  of  the  works  of  Plato.  Of.  Alberti,  Ueber  des  Alb,  Isagoge,  in  the  Rh,  Mus.,  new  series, 
XIII.  pp.  7ft-110. 

Severus,  from  whose  writings  Eusebius  {Ft.  Ev.,  XIII.  17)  has  preserved  us  a  frag- 
ment, combated  single  doctrines  of  Plato.    In  particular,  he  denied  tlie  genesis  of  the  world 
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(iVncL  in  Tim.,  II.  88),  nnd  alDnDed  the  touX  to  bo  Binple,  lik«  a  msthematical  flgure,  aiu 
not  oomponiided  of  two  HutMitancea,  the  one  capable  the  other  incopablo  of  being  actec 
DpOD.    With  bia  Flatontam  were  bleadod  Stoic  doctnoes. 

Calviaiiie  Tsurue  (who  taught  at  Athena  about  160  x.  D.)  wrote  against  the  Slolct  and 
OD  the  diflbrence  between  the  doctrinea  of  Plato  and  Ariatotla  (A.  Gellins,  ^V!  A.,  XIT.  G; 
Saidas,  >.  v,  laipo^),  Gelliua  (born  about  130),  who  waa  hia  pupil  (in  about  tlio  ;ear  IGO), 
ofleD  mentions  him. 

AtUcus  (Mid  to  have  flourlahed  about  176  a.  d.)  opposed  the  combination  of  Platonic 
vith  Ariatolclian  doctrines,  and  disputed  riolentlj  against  Aristotle  (Euacb.,  Fratp.  En., 
XLltt  oL).  He  held  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Timaait  (especiallr  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  temporal  origin  of  the  world).  In  his  interpretation  of  the  ethics  of  Plato,  he 
•eems  to  have  asaimilated  it  to  thai  of  the  Stoics.  A  pupil  of  Attims  was  HarpocratioD 
(Procl,  in  Tim.,  11.  93  b). 

Claudius  Oaleoua  (in  the  aeoond  half  of  the  second  century),  the  well-known  teacher  of 
awdicine,  cultivated  also  philosoph}',  aod  occupied  himself  with  the  minute  exposition  of 
vorks  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophraatus,  and  Chrf  sippus.  Oalsnua  extols  philnsophj  (which 
with  him  is  idoniictil  with  religion)  as  the  greatest  of  diyine  goods  ^ProtrepL,  ch.  1).  In 
logic  he  follows  Aristotle.  The  fourth  Byll<^iatic  Bgure,  named  afWr  him,  was  not  first 
brought  to  light  or  "discovered"  by  him ,  but  was  obtained  by  a  repartition  into  two 
figures  of  the  modes  included  by  Thiophrastua  and  Eudcmus  in  the  first  figure.  In  mots- 
physics,  Qalenus  added  to  tho  four  Aristotelian  prindples,  matter,  form,  moving  cause,  and 
final  cause,  a  fifth  principle,  namely,  the  instrument  or  means  {it'  oi),  whicli  by  (Plato  and) 
Aristotle,  as  it  appears,  had  been  subsumed  under  the  concept  of  the  moving  cause.  With 
iH  his  inclination  to  assent  to  the  Platonic  views  respecting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
he  was  unable,  in  regard  to  this  questim,  and,  in  general,  in  regard  to  alt  questions  wliich 
conduct  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  to  overcome  his  tendency  to  doubt.  Tlie  thiog  of 
principal  importance,  in  his  estimation,  waa  to  have«  religious  conviction  of  the  existence 
it  the  gods  and  of  an  over-ruliog  providence. 

CelsuB  (perhaps  about  200),  the  opponeot  of  Christianity,  whose  arguments  were  con- 
troverted by  Origen,  was  a  Platonist;  he  cannot  have  been  an  Epicurean.  lie  does  not 
deny  the  indiience  of  the  gods  on  the  world,  but  only  that  God  works  directly  on  the 
world  of  sense.  In  antagonism  to  tho  divine  causality  atands  that  of  matter,  which  latter 
is  the  source  of  an  irresistible  physical  necessity.  From  this  Celsus  is  to  be  distinguished 
the  Epicureon  of  the  Baaie  tiame,  who  lived  about  ITO  a.  a.,  and  is  menlioDed  by  Lucian  in 
the  Paeudomtmlil. 

Numenius  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  who  lived  In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  combined  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  opinions  in  auch  manner  that,  while  blm- 
•elf  conceding  to  Fytbagores  the  highest  authority  and  asserting  that  Plato  borrowed  the 
essential  parts  of  his  teachings  from  him,  he  made  in  fact  the  Platonic  element  predominant 
Id  his  doctrioo.  Numenius  traces  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  back  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Orientals,  and  Calls  Plato  an  Attic-speaking  Moses  (Hutv^  amm'^uv,  Clem.  Alex., 
SIrom.,  I.  341 ;  Euseb.,  Fraep.  £to.,  XI.  10).  Ho  was  without  doubt  well  acquainted  with 
ttie  doctrinea  of  Fliilo  and  with  ihc  Jewish- A leiondrian  philosophy  in  general  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  irrpi  rim  HXariMOC  airoplilfTUV,  irtpl  vo^nftw,  nnd  Tripi  -r^r  ruw  '  Kxaiit- 
HoUiK  irpif  Tl7ATuva  iuurr&aiui  (Euseb.,  Fr.  Bn.,  XIII.  E:  XIV.  6).  The  most  ode- 
ferthy  deviation  of  Numenius  from  Plato  (but  which  was  not  recogniied  by  him  as  such) 
eoniists  in  this :  that  he  (following,  perhaps,  the  preoedent  of  the  Christian  Goostics,  espe- 
eially  the  Valentinians,  and  indirectly  influenced  by  the  distinction  made  by  the  Jewish- 
A^extuidrian  philosophers  between  God  himself  and  his  power  working  iu  the  world,  the 
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LefDs)  distinguubed  tb«  wovld^buOdar  {diffua»py6q^a%  a  teooad  God^ fron  llie  hif^ett 
The  first  God  is  good  in  and  through  himself^  he  ia  piii:e  tbougfat^otrntj  (i<ofic)  and  ih» 
prmdple  of  being  (mxriag  apxfj,  JSSueLr  Pr.  £v,,  XI.  22).    The  Beoond  God  (i  6evnptK  ^6c 
i  6iffiUovpy6c  Oed^}  ia  good  by  participatioB  in  the  esaenoe  of  the  first  Qurowrim  tw  wp^rov); 
he  looks  toward  the  superseasuoiia  arche^pes  and  theraby  aoq^iiirea  knowledge  (lariorQ^i^-^- 
he  works  upon  matter  and  thus  forms  the  world,  he  being  the  principle  of  fenesia  or 
becoming  (yeviaojc  apx^y     The  world,  the  production  of  the  Bemiurgos,  is  the  thiad 
God.    Vomenius  terms  the  three  Gods,  respectively,  father,  son,  and  grandson  {vaswoc, 
iieyovof^  and  av&yopog,  ProcL,  tn  FlaL  Tim^  II.  93).    Numenius  ascribes  this  doctrine  net 
only  ta  Plato,  but  als€^  even  to  Socrates  (JSuseb^  Fr.  Eo^  XIV.  1^.    The  descent  of  the  soul 
from'  Itff  inoorporeal  pre^ezistent  oonditioa  into  the  body  implies,  according  to  hinvpra- 
vious  moral  delinquency.    Gronius,  who  ia  often  named  in  eonnection  with.  NumenlaSp 
and  is  described  by  Porphyry  {De  Awbro  Kymph.^  21)  as  his  friend  {hoipo^)^  aeems  to  havi» 
shared  with  him  in  his  epioions.    He  gave  to  the  Hemeric  poems  an  allegoricsl  and  mjthi> 
cal  interpretation.    Harpooration*  also  feUowed  Numenius  in  his  do<$nne  of  the  three 
highest  godft. 

The  writings  of  the  pretended  Hemes  Trismegistus  {ed.  Gust.  Parthey,  Berlin,  1864 : 
of*,  respecting  him,  Baumgarten-Orusius,  Progr.^  Jena,  1827;  B.  J..  Hilgers,  Benn,  1865^ 
and  I«ouia  Menard,  Hermes  Trisme(fitiet  traduction  comi^flHej  pricedee  dunjt  «'tede  nur  Soriffk^ 
da»  limes  hermetiques'^  Paris,  1866,  2d  ed.,  IS^\  which  in  religious  and  phik>S4^1uaol 
pegprds  bear  an  entirely  syncretistic  chasactec,  belong  to  the  tiaoe  of  Neo-Platoniam. 


§  66.  Among  the  acQieventa  of  ^Keo-PIatoaisin^  a  Bjatem  fiowided 
the  principle  of  the  traaweendenee  of  the  Deity,  and  in  which, 
withstanding  its  filiation  upon  Plato,  the  whole  of  phiToeophicHi  acfence^ 
waa  brought  under  a  new  BjBteraatic  form,  belong,  1)  the  Alexandrian- 
Koman  school  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  the  originator  of  the  whole  T^e&- 
Platonic  movement,  and  of  PlotimiB,  who  was  the  first  to  deivelop  the 
system  on  all  its  sides,  2)  the  Syrian  Scliool  of  Jamblichna,  who  iSu 
vored  a  fantastical  theurgy,  3)  the  Athenian  school  of  the  younger 
Plntajrch,.  and  of  Syrianua,  and  of  Pnxdua  and  his  sueceasojna,-- 4n 
who^  doctrines  the  theoretical  element  1>e(^ame  agsrn  predommont,— 
together  with  the  later  Neo-Platonic  commentators. 

On  ITeo-Plfttonitm  In  general  may  be  oompftred  the  eeaays  or  woritt  of  O.  Ofrtrtns  (annexed  to  He 
ttmnslition  of  Stanler^t  ffMorf  efPhUosophy.  LHpe.  ITIl,  p.  1906  aeq.),  4.  A.  DIetclmeler  ( Pn^mmmm,  f» 
MPttmmtsrum  M  sekala  Ai&KsmOrtma  dseSorwrn  mptmU^hXrA,  \U9^  tlie  m$t9tf  pHStqu^ rfe  f  whm 
«tem«  o»  d4s  nom>veam  Plai^mfciem  (Avign.  170e>.  M«inen  (L«1|M.  U8S).  Eeil  (Jjol^  J785).  O^lrMu  (Math. 
178SX  FQlleborn  (In  £eitr. mir  OexeK.  d.  PA.,  III.  8,  p.  70  BeqX  I.  H.  Flcbte  (De  Phiia*,  y^m  JHatam,  Origine, 
Berlin,  161S),  F.  Boutcrwek  {Philosaphorum  Aleaandrinorum  ac  KsopUitonieorum  reeenaio  aecwoHor^ 
In  Comm,  Soc.  Reg.  Ootting.  rM^  voL  V.,  pp.  S27-S08,  OiSttlngea,  18S)).  Tzschlraer  {Der  Fail  d«s  Bndm^- 
gmms,  Leips.  ISfiO),  C  Yogt  (K^rpUOmismms  wmd  Chrittmlkmm,  Beriis,  16MX  Matter  (Skr  r^eotm  ^JUm>^ 
imStrU, Paria,  IBM, 2d  ad.,  ISfCMS):  JuleaSlnoii  imstok%  d€  fseoU dTAi^  PaMa,  l$4S^4fi^ cf.  Emile  Briim 
in  Rsw  df  Z^MMi  Mondm,  SepC  1, 1844).  J.  Boithdlemy  St  Htlaire  (5wr  U  eancovrt  omr-ert  pnr  tAead. 
dss  mUncts  m&raUt  «t  polUiqnss  sttr  reeoU  d'AUaeandrU.  Parla.  1845).  E.  Vnchemt  {ffiUoirt  crittfw^ 
ds  tiooh  d*AU  PftH^  1S4A-51),  Stelnbart  {IfeHpiat.  PhUomphi^  tn  Panl;**  ltmd-0mepH  dm  tiam  Amv^ 
tkumt).  CL  alsn,  flelnr.  Ki^llner,  fhlimitmmnmd'Chriidfmlkmii  cOier  dU  QsUMdU  BmsMmn  dtmmmmmm 
awUmttimnn  gsgenr  Ara  (SftHManMwm  (SAlufnai,  ISA,  m4  Fmu  Wif\m^  Jfmpimtstu  SmtdUm^  )m  ^km 
Hmf»l^tmk0^JUr kaSk  Tk4eL,  Viaana^  IM  (fuU  lapanulf V 


ifc.wtf-  Mmel^  bo  DcoMSMy  to  ransric  Khait  the  Keo-PlAtDniG  philboofii^,  aMIiougb  i« 
up  after  01i7i8lian%,  Moizg»  ia>  its  ohfiracteristicft^  tbe  pre-Christian  era. 


§  67.  The  founder  of  Keo-PlaUmism  was  Ammonina  Saeeae,  the 
tMdier  of  Plotinns.  AmTBonias  expotraded  bis  doctrine  only  orally, 
and  its  exact  relation  to  that  of  Plotinns  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  The  affirmation  that  no  essential  difference  existed  be- 
tweea  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  retlurred  to  kirn  ;^  yet 
Ike  correctness  of  this  reference  is  also  uncertain. 

Of  the  disciples  of  Aramonins,  the  most  important,  after  Plotinus,. 
are  Origen  the  Neo-Platonist,  Origen  Adamantiua  the  Christian, 
Erfflinios,  and  Longjnns  the  philolog^t^ 

Dehaat,  JSlMoi  hi&toriqm  turia  H€it  la  doctrine  dPAmmonUtt  Ammosi,  BmMela,  188&  G.  A,  Helf  U 
Ikr  BlarieM  <Uit  Porphyriwi  Hber  Origenes,  Regensbunpr.  1386.  JHonys.  Lon^finif :  De  SubUmUaU,  «£.  8. 
T.  N.  Horas.  Lelps.  17iO,  €d.  R  Welske,  Leipt.  1809.  Lonffini  wl  DUmyHl  wtpi,  wfiwt  ed.  L.  Speng^l,  in 
JWrfliKiiM  tf^HMol,  U  Lafp*.  18M ;  atf.  Otto  Jahn,.  Bbra^  ISCT.  Lont^rU  quae  9Up0r9unt,  ed.  ITeltke,  Oxftrd, 
laW;  adL  A.  £.  Egfcer,  Paris,  18S7;  !>«▼.  ftuboken,  JMm  ds  VUa  eteeitipHe  LonQttU,  LeyHvn,  1778»  al«o 
In  his  Opuee.,  Lejden,  1S07,  pp.  80f-84T.  E.  Egg^r,  Longin  tai-U  tmHtabi^mmU  FoMieur  dn  traiM  du 
eadUmef—ln  Egger's  IBuai  eur  Fhietoire  de  la  criUque  dU»  lee  Oreee,  Psrl8^1849,  pp.  684^'3&  Louis 
▼Junber,  jKhidee  cHUqmee  emr  le  Tram  Om  SubUme,  Qenevt,  1864.  EmtT  Winkler,  De  Ltmgini  qui 
fiH^MteOon.^^  Halle,  ISIIL 

AxnmoDius,  who  lived  about  115-260  jl  Dt,  was-  brou^t  up  by  his  pafeat»  kt  itM 
belief  of  Ghristianitj,  but  returned  alterwavd  to  the  Hellenic  faith  (Porphjr.,  api  Etmb, 
BleL  EocL,  YI.  19:  ^ AtfifUntutg.  fuv  yap  Xpumemdc  iv  XptVTtavoif  avarim^tc  role  yovtvatVy 
are  rnv  fpoveiv  Kai  r^  ^tkooo^CL^  ^rfxiTo,  evdvc  vrp^  t^  Kara  vdfMvc  rokiTcinv  fure^akero). 
The  surname  Imcko^  (the  sack-bearer)  was  derived  from  the  occupation  bj  which  Ammo- 
nius  orig;)naU7  gained  his  Uviii^  Later  writers  (notaUy  Bierodes)  gave  him  tlio  surname 
BtodiSoKTog  (divinely  taught).  The  report  that  he  declared  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
dbctrines  essentially  identical,  originated  with  Hierodes  (ap.  Phot.,  BibL  Cod.y  214,  p.  172  a, 
173  b;  CM.  251,  p.  461a,  Bekk.);  Hierocles  belonged  to  the  Athenian  school  of  K'eo-Plato- 
wsti,  wbo,  perhaps,  only'  imiputed.  to  Ammonius  their  own-  desire  to  reconcile  the  teachings 
of  the  two  philosophers.  Neraesius  {De  IhkL  Bom.,  eh.  2)  makes  some  statements  con> 
earning  the  doctrine  of  Ammonius  respecting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul:  still,  it  may  be 
questionod  whether  he  has  not  ascribed  to  Ammonius  opinions  held  by  others.  Whether 
the  doctrine  that  the  One,  the  absolutely  Good,  is  exterior  to  the  world  of  Ideas  and  the 
divfaie  understanding— -A  doctviae  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  system  of  Plotinus — 
was  aliaady  enunciated  by  Ammonius,  is  uncertain.  It  was  (according  to  Procl.,  TkmU 
Plat  J II.  4,  iniL)  not  held  by  Origen,  the  condisciple  of  Plotinus ;  what  was  the  position  of 
Longhius  on  this  point  cannot  be  determined,  since  the  point  disputed  between  him  and 
Iioaginiis,  whether  the  Ideas  subsist  outside  the  Nous,  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
throne  iMw  in  question. 

That  Origen  the  Ghristian  is  to  b*  distingnisbeii  fhm  Orig^sn  the  Neo^PUitooist 
(although  G.  A.  Heigl  asserts  their  identity),  is  beyond  doubt ;  for  the  works  of  tfio  Chris* 
liaa  Church-Father  were  known  by  Porphjrry  (Euseb.,  Tliat  Eccl,  VL  19),  who  complains 
of  his  adherence  to  Christianity  in  spite  of  his  Hellenic  education  (Qpiyhifc  i^  ^WiXip;  ev 
'VXkiftA  ir&tdm^uc  Myot^  irpdf  nft  p6ppttptnf  k^6imXe  r^^faffm}i  and  yet  says  of  Origen  the 
PlstOBi8t„iaiat  (apart  fisom.  his  oomnwnMtry  en  th«  ^hHrnrnktm^  of  tbm  PUMbnic  Tmmut 
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which  Produs  xnentioDB,  ad  Plat.  TheoL^  II.  i)  he  wrote  only  on  the  two  following  subjects : 
irepl  6atfi6iHM>  and  5r<  fiAvoq  rroifrry^  6  patrtXei;^  (PorphTT.,  VUa  PloUnij  ch,  3).  The  latter 
work  treated,  it  is  most  probable,  of  the  identity  of  the  world-builder  with  the  supreme 
God.  (Cf.  G.  Helferich,  UfUers.  aus  dem  Gebiet  der  daaa,  AUerthumatpiS8.  G.-Pr^  Heidel- 
berg, 1860.)  Origen  the  Christian  (185-254  a.  d.)  appears  to  have  attended  the  sdkool 
of  Ammonius  in  about  the  year  212. 

Porphyry  relates  (VUa  PloUni^  ch.  2)  that  "Erennius,  Origen,  and  Plotinus  made  a 
mutual  promise  not  to  divulge  the  doctrine  of  Ammonius ;  but,  Ereunius  having  broken 
this  agreement,  Origen  and  Plotinus  felt  themselves  also  no  longer  bound  by  it;  stQl, 
Plotinus  wrote  nothiug  till  quite  late  in  life."  Of  Erennius,  tradition  says  that  he  explained 
the  term  "  metaphysics  "  as  denoting  what  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  nature  (see  Brandis  in 
the  Ahh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  1831,  p.  34  seq.), 

Longinus  (213-273  a.  d.),  known  as  a  grammarian  and  writer  on  sesthetics,  upheld,  in 
opposition  to  Plotinus  and  his  followers,  the  doctrine  that  the  Ideas  exist  separate  from 
the  Nous.  Porphyry  also,  who  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Longinus.  sought,  in  a  work 
directed  against  Plotinus,  to  demonstrate  the  same  doctrine  (brt  e^u  tov  voi/  v^avqu  rd 
vorrr&\  but  was  afterward  led  by  Amelius  to  abandon  it,  whereupon  he  was  attacked  by 
Longinus  (Porphyr.,  VU.  Flot^  ch.  18  seq.).  At  a  still  later  period  Plotinus  admitted  that 
Longinus  was  still  the  ablest  critic  of  his  times  (  Vita  Ptot^  ch.  20 :  tov  Ka&  tjfta^  KprruuJT&To^ 
yevofihfov) ;  but  he  contended  (perhaps  because  Longinus,  in  opposition  to  him,  insisted  on 
the — real  or  supposed — literal  sense  of  the  Platonic  writings)  that  he  was  only  a  philol- 
ogist  and  no  philosopher  (ap.  Porphyr.,  Vita  Plotin.,  ch.  14:  ^iX6Xofyoc  ftev  6  Aoyynnct 
^t?jSao^  6i  ovSafiiJc).  This  judgment  was,  at  all  events,  too  severe.  It  is  true  that  Lon- 
ginus did  not,  like  Plotinus,  contribute  to  the  positive  development  of  theosophy.  But  he 
participated,  nevertheless,  in  the  philosophical  investigations  connected  with  this  subject* 
and  really  enriched  the  science  of  SBSthetics  by  his  work  on  the  Sublime  (frepi  inpovg),  which 
is  full  of  fine  and  just  observations. 

§  68.  Plotiims  (204-269  a.  d.),  who  first  developed  the  Neo- 
PlatoDic  doctrine  in  systematic  form,  or,  at  least,  was  the  first  to  put 
it  in  writing,  was  educated  at  Alexandria  under  Ammonius  Saccaa, 
and  afterward  (from  a.  d.  244  on)  taught  at  Home.  His  works  were 
revised  in  point  of  style  by  Porphyry,  and  published  in  m  Enneads. 

Plotinus  agrees  with  Plato  in  the  doctrine  of  "  sensibles  *'  (ato- 
drjrd)  and  "  intelligibles "  {vorjTd)  and  intermediate  or  psychical  na- 
tures. But  he  difiers  from  him  radically  (though  unconsciously — for 
Plotinus  believed  that  his  own  doctrine  was  contained  in  Plato^s 
writings),  inasmuch  as  he  teaches  that  the  One  or  the  Good,  which 
with  Plato  was  the  highest  of  the  Ideas,  is  elevated  above  the  sphere 
of  the  Ideas  and  above  all  the  objects  of  rational  apprehension,  and 
that  the  Ideas,  to  which  Plato  ascribed  independent  existence,  are 
emanations  from  this  *'  One,"  the  soul  an  emanation  from  the  Ideas, 
and  so  on,  the  Sensible  being  the  last  in  the  series  of  emanations ; 
he  difiers  from  him,  further,  in  teaching  that  the  Ideas  are  in  the 
Nous,  while  Plato  in  the  Timaetie^  with  a  phraseology  which  indi- 
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<8tes  a^svering  between  the  tendency  to  poetic  personification  and 
the  dogmatic,  doctrinal  tendency,  styles  the  Ideas  gods  and  the 
higbest'Idea  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  the  highest  god;  and  the  author 
i^f  the  Scphistes  ascribes  to  them,  in  tinq'tiaHfied,  dogmatic  form,  mo- 
tion, life,  and  reason. 

The  primordial  essence,  the  original  unity,  the  One  {tv)  or  the 
Good  (ayaOdv)^  is  neither  reason  nor  an  object  of -imtional  cognition 
(neither  vovg  nor  voriTdv)^  because  excluded,  by  virtue  of  its  absolute 
anity,  from  and  exalted  above  both  the  terms  thas  contrasted.    From 
the  excess  of  its  energy  it  sends  forth  an  image  of  itself,  in  like  manner 
AS  the  sun  emits  rays  f rom  itsdf.     This  image,  turning  "with  an  invol- 
untary movement  toward  its  original,  in  order  to  behold  it,  becomes 
thus  Nous,  mind  (yovg).     In  this  Nous  the  Ideas  are  immanent,  not 
however  as  mere  thoughts,  but  as  substantially  existent  and  essential 
parts  of  itself.    They  constitute  in  their  unity  the  Nous,  just  as  the 
theorems  of  a  science  constitute  in  their  unity  tliat  science.     It  is  to 
them  that  true  being  and  life  really  Nbelong.    The  same  ideal  reality  is 
thus  at  once  the  truly  existent  or  the  true  object  of  knowledge,  and 
knowing  subject  or  Eeason ;  in  the  former  aspect  it  is  considered  as 
at  rest,  in  the  latter,  as  in  motion  or  active.    The  Nous  in  turn. pro- 
duces as  its  image  the  soul,  which  exists  in  it,  as  itself  exists  in  the 
One.     The  soul  has  affinities  both  for  the  ideal  and  the  sensible.     The 
body  is  in  the  soul,  and  depends  on  it ;  but  the  soul,  on  the  contrary, 
is  absolutely  separable  from  the  body,  not  only  in  respect  of  its 
thinking  power,  but  also  in  its  lower  faculties,  memory  and  sensuous 
perception,  and  even  in  the  formative  force  through  which  it  molds 
And  builds  up  its  material  environment.     It  precedes  and  survives  the 
body.     The  matter,  which  is  in  the  objects  of  sensuous  perception,  is 
only  generically  similar  to  the  matter,  which  is  in  the  Ideas  {i,  e.y  both 
fall  under  the  same  general  concept  of  matter) ;  but  the  former  is 
speeiiically  differentiated  from  the  latter  by  the  attributes  of  extension 
in  space  and  solidity.    The  former  is  iiri  6v^  non-existent,  essenceless, 
jLnd  can  only  be  reduced  to  form  and  order  by  higher  forces,  non- 
derivable  from  itself.     The  forms  and  the  formative  forces,   the 
powers  of  nature  (X&yoi)^  which  enter  into  it,  come  from  the  Ideas, 
or  the  Nous.    The  same  categories  are  not  applicable  to  the  ideal 
jmd  the  sensible.    The  business  of  man  is  to  return  tO'  6«d,  whom 
he,    as  a  sensuous  being,  has  estranged  from  himself..    The  means 
hy  'Which  'diis  return  -is  to  be  accomplished  •Mse  virtue,  .philoeophic 
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thoaght,  and,  above  all,  the  immediate,  ecstatic  intuition  of  God  and 
the  becoming  one  with  Him. 

Of  the  disciples  of  Plotinns,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Ameliofi, 
one  of  his  earliest  disciples,  and  Porphvrj,  the  reviser,  arranger,  and 
editor  of  his  worka 

The  works  of  Plotinns  were  first  published  In  the  Latla  transUtion  of  liarslllas  Plcinas  (Floranoe, 
1492 ;  Sallgnlad,  1640 :  Basel,  1580X  and  then  In  Greek  and  Latin  (Basel,  1580. 1615);  editions  with  the  trans- 
lation of  Flcinus  annexed  ha^e  been  published  hj  Dan.  Wfttenbach,  0.  H.  Moser,  and  Fr.  Crcuzer  (Ox- 
ford, 188A),  by  Creuzer  and  Moser  (Paris,  1855),  and  by  A.  Kircbboff  (Leips.  1856).  Plotinns*  treatises  on 
the  Tirtnos  and  ngaiust  the  Onoetlcs  were  edited  and  published  by  KIrchboffIn  1847,  and  the  latter  of  those 
work^  by  Hvlgl  (Regensb.  1883).  JPnn.  I.  0,  has  been  published  separately  by  Creuser*  PloHni  lib,  d4 
Pulchritufiine^  Heidelb.  1814.  The  eighth  book  of  the  third  Ennead  (concerning  nature,  contemplation, 
and  the  One)  has  been  translated  and  explained  by  Crenser  (In  Daub  nad  Crenxer^s^KiM/len,  Vol.  I.,  Hetdelk 
1800,  pp.  23-108),  the  first  Ennead.  by  J.  O.  V.  Engelhardt  (  Erlnngen,  1820).  Parts  of  PloUnus*  works  }my 
been  translated  Into  English  by  Th.  Taylor  (London,  1787,  1794,  1817).  and  all  have  been  tnmslated  into 
French  and  provided  with  a  commentary  by  Bontllet  (Paris,  1857-60). 

Of  mo<lern  works  on  Plotinns  we  name  those  of  Gottl.  Wllh.  Oerlach  {Disp.  d€  differentia^  qua€  in*€r 
PMIni  et  ScheUingii  doctrinam  d4  nwnine  mtmtno  intereedit,  Witt.,  1811),  Lindeblad  {/'lot.  ds  Iht/ckrOs 
Lund,  1880),  Stelnhart  {De  dial,  Plotini  ratUms,  Halle,  1820;  MeUtemata  Plotiniana,  diss.  Avrt,  Nanm- 
burg.  1S40;  and  Art.  Plotin^  In  Pauly's  Real-tnc,  d.  el.  AIL\  Ed.  M tiller  (In  his  Gemik.  der  Tkeori^  der 
Kmuft  bet  den  AUen,  II.,  pp.  886-315,  Berlin,  1S87),  J.  A.  Neandcr  {Veber  Ennead,  JI.  9:  Oeffen  die 
Gnoetiker,  In  the  Abh.  der  Berl.  Atad.,  Berlin,  1S48,  p.  299  soq.),  F.  Crenzor  (in  the  Prolegom.  to  (he  Pnria 
edition  of  the  works  of  Pli>tlniis),  Ferd.  Ore^rorovius  (In  Fichto's  ZeUedtr.f.  Ph.^  XXYI.,  pp.  112-147), 
Bob.  Zimmermann  {Geech.  der  Aeeth.^  Vienna,  1858,  pp.  122-147),  C.  Herm.  Kirehner  {Die  Phil(tH*pkie 
dee  Plotin,  Halle.  1654),  Starke  {PloUni  de  amore  eententia,  Neu-Rnppin,  1854),  R.  Volkmann  {Die  lidke 
der  antiken  Aesthetik^  oder  PlotlrCe  Abfi.  vom  Scfidnen,  Stettin,  1SC0X  Eriiil  Rrcnning  {Die  Lehreram 
Sehdnen  bei  Plotin^  im  ZueammenKange  eeinee  Syeteme  dorge'teltt^  ein  Beiirag  eur  Get<Aichie  der 
Aeethetik^  Guttingen,  1864),  A.  J.  Vitrlnga  {De  egregio  quod  in  rebve  corporeie  eonelituU  PloOnme 
ptdehri  principiOy  Amst  IS64),  Valentiner  {Plotin  uud  esine  Ennetiden  nebet  Vebereetsung  von  ISSnn. 
II.  9.,  in  StiidUn  wnd  KrUiken,  1864,  p.  118  teq.),  Arthur  BIchter  {NeupAat.  Studien  ;  I/eft  1 :  Hberleben 
und  Geieteeenttdekelung  dee  Plotin;  Ileft^i  Plotin  »  Lelire  com  i^einund  die  metapk^  Grundlaffe 
eeiner  PkiloeopMe;  UeftZ'.  die  Theollogie und  Phyelk  dee  Plotin ;  Heft 4 :  die  PeycJioiogie dee  Pfotin ; 
n^  5:  die  Mthik  dee  PloHn,  Halle,  1864-67),  HernL  Ferd.  Mfiller  {Kthieee  IKoUnianae  Hneamenia 
DivL,  Berlin,  1867),  KGruck^r  {De  Plotinianie  librie,  qui  ineeribuntur  ir«pi  rov  coAov  et  wpt  rov  vrngrew 
jcoAAow,  ZXot.,  Strasbourg  and  INirls,  1866). 

PorphjfHi  Vita  Plotini^  eompofted  In  808,  appeared  first  in  connection  with  the  Basel  editions  of  the 
Enneade  in  1580  and  1615,  then  In  Fabric  BIhl  Gr.,  IV.  2, 1711,  pp.  91-147,  and  in  the  Oxftird  edition  of 
the  Enneade  in  1885,  but  not  In  the  Paris  edition,  again  In  Klrchoff^s  edition,  Leips.  1856,  and  In  Cobef^ 
Dtog.  Laert,^  Paris,  1850,  append,  pp.  102-118,  ed.  Ant.  Westennann.  Porphyrii  Vit  Pyth.  ed,  Kieasling; 
In  the  ed.  of  JambL  de  ViU  Pythagorica^  Leips.  1815-16;  ed.  Westermann,  In  Cohct's  Diog.  I^  Paris. 
1850,  app.  pp.  87-101.  Porphyrii  a^opfuU  vp6«  ra  ronra,  ed.  L.  Hulstenius,  with  the  Vita  Pytkag.^  Bome, 
1680,  and  In  the  Paris  edition  of  Plntlnus  (1855).  Porphyr.  Epiet  de  Diie  Daenwnibue  ad  Anebonem^  In 
eiinneetlon  with  JambL  de  MyeL,  Venice,  1497,  and  In  Qale^s  od.  of  the  same  work,  Oxftinl,  1678.  Por^ 
phyr.  de  guinque  vodhue  elee  in  eategor.  ArietoteUe  introdneUOy  Paris,  1548;  the  same  Is  prefixed  to  mott 
editions  (»f  the  Organon,  and  is  published  in  VoL  III.  of  the  Sert.  Akad.'^e  edition  of  Aristotle.  Peajthfr^ 
de  alteUnentia  ab  eeu  animalium  I,  qtcattior^  ed.  Jac  de  Bhof  r,  Utrecht,  1767.  Pfrphyr.  epieL  ad  JiareeL 
lam,  ed.  Angelus  Mains.  Mihui,  1816  and  1881,  ed.  J.  C.  Orellius,  in  Opttee.  Graec.  Sententioea^  lorn.  A,  Leipa. 
1819.  Porphyrii  de  pliUoeophia  em  oraculie  hawrienda  librorum  reliquiae^  ed.  Oust  Wolfl^  Btfriln* 
1856;  cf.  Q.  Wolff,  De  novie^ma  oraeulorum  aetaie,  Berlin,  1854;  Porphyr.  de  abetinentia  et  deamtr» 
nympharum^  ed.  Rnd.  Hercher  (together  with  Aellan's  De  Nat  Animal.,  etc).  Paris,  1S58;  Porpk.  pkUetL 
Piaionici  opuecula  tria  r«e.,  Aug.  Nauck,  Leips.  1860;  Ullnmnn,  PnraUelen  aue  den  Sohri/ten  dee  Pier^ 
phyr'e  »u  neuieeL  Stellen,  in  the  TTieoL  Stud.  u.  EriL,  V.  1,  1S82.  pp.  876-4194.  On  Porphyry,  ct  Locaft 
Holsten  {De  vit,  et  eer.  P.,  In  the  prefjtiee  to  his  editions  of  Porphyry's  work^  Rome,  1680,  Cambridge,  16BQl 
and  in  Fdf^rie.  Bibl.  Or.,  IV.  p.  2,  ch.  27),  Brandis  {Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  d.  Win.,  ph^-hteL  a.,  1S88.  p.  S;9  aeq.>, 
and  Oust  Wolff' ( Ueber  dan  Lenten  dee  Porphyr  und  die  Ab/aeeunQeeeiteeiner  Sehr0en^  prefixed  to  WoUTn 
•d.  of  Parph,  depMloe,  eat  oraeuUe^  etc.,  pp.  7-18. 14-87) ;  on  his  rank  among  Um  represantntlTW  of  Il«ft> 
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Ptetonism,  cT. N. BoaUlat  (Porpk^n^ son  rSU  dams  feeoU  ntoptatanielmnSyM  Uttr4  d  MareeUa,  iradmiU 
mi  Jr.y  Extr.  ds  la  Bevus  CYit  4t  Bibliogr^  Puis,  March,  ISM) ;  on  hia  relation  to  Chriatlanlty.aee  Kelloer 
(In  Kuhn'a  Thsol.  QuartaUckr^  186d,  Na  IX  Jak.  Bemaya  (TheophrctUot  SckHJt  Hbtr  FrommigkeU,  Hn 
Beiirag  nur  RsUgUmsgeaohieMe,  mit  krUUditin  und  trlUiretuUn  Bemerkungen  gu  Porphyrio^  Bdvrift 
Uber  gnihaUaamkHt,  Berlin,  1866X  and  Adolf  Schflfer  (De  Porphyr  in  PkO.  nm.  eomm&ntario,  Dim^ 
Bonn,  1868X    Porphyr  wm  dtr  Snt^altsamJbsU,  a.  d.  OrUch.  m.  Anm^  by  E.  Baltaer,  NordhaoMn,  ISM. 

The  native  dty  of  PlotinuB  was  Ljoopolis  in  Egypt  (Eunap.,  Vit  Scph.,  p.  6,  Boiaa. 
€t  oL).  He  himself  was  unwilling  even  to  name  his  birthplace  or  his  parents,  or  the  time 
of  his  birth,  for,  says  Porphyry,  his  disciple  ( Vit  Ptot,  ch.  l\  he  despised  these  as  terres- 
trial matters,  and  he  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  being  in  the  body.  Porphyry  states  {ML, 
ch.  2)  that  Plotinus  died  near  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (269, 
assuming,  as  we  may,  that  the  year  of  his  reign  began  with  the  civil  year ;  otherwisOi  270), 
and  tliat  (according  to  information  g^ven  to  Eustochins,  his  own  fellow-disciple)  he  was 
then  sixty-six  years  old ;  from  these  data  Porphyry  derives  204  (205  ?)  as  the  birth-year  of 
Plotinus.  In  his  twenty-eighth  year  Plotinus  applied  himself  to  philosophy,  and  listened 
to  the  instructions  of  the  men  then  famous  at  Alexandria,  but  none  of  them  was  able  to 
aatisfy  him,  till  at  last  he  came  to  Ammonius,  in  whom  he  found  the  teacher  he  had 
sought.  He  remained  with  Ammonius  till  the  year  242  or  243^,  when  he  joined  himself 
to  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Gordian  against  the  Persians,  that  he  might  learn  the 
Persian  philosophy.  He  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  this  purpose  by  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  the  expedition,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life  to  Antioch. 

The  inference  of  some  historians  (Brucker,  for  example,  see  above,  p.  27)  that  Plotinus 
was  a  disciple  and  adherent  of  the  Potamo  who  is  mentioned  in  Diog.  L.,  I.  21,  as  the 
founder  of  an  eclectic  sect,  is  incorrect  Suidas  says  (s.  v,  Uordfiav) :  Hor.  'AAf^ovJ/vevg 
yeyovii^  np6  Avyovarov  koI  fter*  avrcv,  "  Potamo,  the  Alexandrian,  living  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Augustus,"  and  he  adds  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Plato's 
BeptibUe,  If  the  statement  of  Suidas  is  correct,  Diogenes  Laertius  must  simply  have 
copied  the  words  of  his  authority  (Diodes)  without  thought,  and  the  reference  in  the 
words  npb  oTdyov  kxu  kiOutKrucff  riq  (upeat^  eXai/jfirf  vnh  Tlordftuvog  must  be  to  the  time  of 
Augustus.  This  Potamo  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  person  mentioned  by  Plutardi 
{Alex.,  61)  as  "  Potamo  the  Lesbian,"  one  of  the  teachers  of  Sotion  the  Sextian. 

At  the  age  of  forty  years  (243  or  244  a.  d.)  Plotinus  went  to  Rome  (Porphyr.,  Vtt  PhL, 
ch.  3).  He  succeeded  there  in  finding  disciples,  and,  later  still,  he  won  over  to  his  doctrine 
the  Emperor  Gallienus,  as  also  his  wife  Salonina,  so  that  he  ventured  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  founding,  with  the  approval  and  support  of  tlie  Emperor,  a  philosophers*  dty  in 
Campania,  which  was  to  be  called  Platonopolis,  and  whoso  inhabitants  were  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  Laws  of  Plato.  He  proposed  to  live  in  it  himself,  with  his  disdples.  Gal- 
lienus was  not  indisposed  to  grant  tlie  philosopher  the  desired  permission,  but  he  was 
dissuaded  fh>m  so  doing  by  his  counselors,  and  the  plan  remained  unexecuted.  Plotinus 
remained  in  Rome  till  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Claudius  (268  a.  d.),  and 
then  retired  to  Campania,  where  he  died  in  tlie  year  269,  near  Mintumse,  at  the  country- 
teat  of  Castridus  Firmus,  his  admirer. 

It  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  Plotinus  had  obtained  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  all  the  philosophical  schools  of  the  Greeks,  by  reading  their  principal  works ; 
that,  in  particular,  he  had  studied  Aristotle  with  scarcely  less  zeal  than  he  had  studied 
Plato,  is  expressly  certified  by  Porphyry  {Vita  Plot,  ch.  14).  Tlie  works  of  Numeuius 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  him.  Porphyry  recognizes  in  Numeuius  a  forerunner  of 
Ammonius  and  Plotinus,  but  ag^rees  with  Amelius  and  Long^nus  in  repelling  the  charge 
raised  by  some  against  Plotinus,  that  he  merely  reproduced  the  teachings  of  Numenius; 
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'to  t&e  oantrarj,  he  tky^  Plodnus  developed  tke  Pytiugoium'and  Flatoidc  prtndplM  wAh. 
'fir  greater  ezactnedSi  thoroughDe&a,  and  distinctness,  than  any  6ne  of  his  prtdeceSBCfrs 
(Vita  PloLj  cbs.  17  seq. ;  20  seq.).  At  the  S/nousiai  Plotinus  caused  not  only  the  writings 
of  the  Platonists  Severus,  Cronius,  l^umenius,  Gaios,  and  Atticua,  but  also  those  of  the 
Bertpstoties  Afepasiius  Alexander  (of  Aphrodisittf),  «id  Adrafttns,  to  be  read,  and  «Mi 
these  he  connected  his  own  speculations  (PoTphjr^  ViL  Plot,  ch.  14). 

Plotinus  began  the  written  etposiiion  of  his  doetrines  in  his  fiftieth  ymr  (253  a.  jk) 
"His  manuscript  was  revised  after  his  death  and  given  to  the  puHic  bj  his  disciple  Fbr- 
phyry ;  yet  a  few  copies  made  firom  the  original  had  previously  oOme  into  the  hands  of  Ins 
liM>re  familiar  disdples.  There  existed  also  in  ancient  times  an  edition  by  Enstodhms, 
nspecting  which  the  notice  has  comedown  to  us  that  in  it  the  psychological  investigations 
contained  in  Ennead.  lY.  3-5,  and  which  belong  together,  were  divided  otherwise  than  fai 
the  Porphyrian  revision,  the  third  chapter  coming  nearer  the  commencement  of  the  fir 
Head  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  edition.  All  the-  manuscripts  now  extant  are  basM 
bn  tlie  edition  of  Porphyry. 

The  works  of  Plotinus  lack  the  artistic  form  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  and  still  mor«« 
their  dialectical  force ;  yet  they  possess  a  certoin  attractiveness  from  the  earnest  self-ab«^ 
di>nment  of  the  writer  to  his  thought  and  the  unction  of  his  style.  Porphyry  ascribes  t<* 
-the  Plotinic  diction  terseness  and  wealth  of  ideas  (oi/vrovoc  «xi  itoAvvovf)  and  sees  in  maoy 
pArts  rather  the  language  of  religious  fanpiratiim  {rd  iro^Xa  hdovotuv  m  kiaraBCtq  epoCo^) 
than  the  tone  of  instruction.  Longinus,  who  combated  many  of  Uie  doctnnes  of  Plotidva, 
confesses,  nevertheless  (in  a  letter  to  Porphyry,  given  m  the  hitter's  VUa  Phtm.^  ch.  19)  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  Plotinic  style  of  thought  and  expression  {rhv  6i  rimvu  t^  ypaf^ 
Hal  Tuv  hnmuv  Tiv6pd^  n)v  iruCM^n/ra  luii  t6  ^Xdtro^ov  r^  tu»  ^^T^fUtruv  6ta0iae*itc  impm 
PdXMvm^  hyofiai  luu  ^<Am,  jca2  ^jurd  ruv  iXXoji/turanw  aytiv  rd  Tofmv  fitfi^ia  ^ah/v  av 

The  subjects  of  the  fifty-four  opuscules  of  Plotinus,  which  Porphjry  arranged  togMber 
in  six  Bnnead9 — following,  as  he  himself  says  ( VU,  Piot^  ch.  24),  the  method  of  Andronicos 
ih»  Aristotelian,  in  bringing  together  those  which  related  to  similar  subjects,  and  bft{^ 
'ning  with  what  was  easiest  to  be  understood — are  the  following  r 

Firat  Ermead.  1.  What  is  meant  by  C<^  or  living  being,  in  general,  and  the  natnre  ot 
man  (in  chronological  order  the  53d  treatise).  2.  Concerning  the  virtues  (chronologically 
the  19th).  3.  Concerning  dialectic,  or  on  the  three  steps  in  the  process  of  rising  to4he 
itjtellfgfble  (20).  4.  On  happiness  (46).  5.  Whether  happiness  increases  with  its  dttratiiln 
(36).  6.  On  the  beautiful  (1).  1.  Concerning  the  first  good  (prtmttm  bonwm)  and  ^ihe 
other  goods  (54).  8.  What  objects  evils  are  and  what  is  the  origin  of  evil  (51).  9.  On  the 
unlawfulness  of  suicide  (16).  Porphyry  designates  ( ViL  PloL,  ch.  24)  the  topics  of  the  ftm 
Bnnead  In  general  as  ethical  {rd  yducurwpa  or  rdc  ^uturkpa^  vvodiouq).  The  place  assign^ 
to  them,  however,  is  in  scientific  regards  inappropriate,  and  is  also  scarcely  justifiable -On 
didactic  grounds;  for  Plotinus  everywhere  makes  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the  subjective  ^le> 
TBtlon  of  the  individual  to  goodness  dependent  on  the  previously  developed  doctrioeB  of 
that  which  is  good  in  itself,  of  being  and  of  the  soul  (cf.,  in  particular.  Eimtad,  I.  3,  1  liiA). 

Second  Eimead  (r&v  ^ticav  owHiytiyi/),  1.  On  the  heavens  (40).  2.  On  the  revohition 
of  the  heavens  (14).  3.  Whether  the  stars  exert'  infiuences  (52).  4.  On  the  two  kteAs 
of  matter  (12).  5.  On  potentiality  and  actuality  (25).  6.  On  quality  and  essence  (l^V 
1.  On  the  pocsibility  of  complete  mixture  (37).  8.  Why  a  distant  object  appears  to  the 
'eye  smaller  than  it  really  is,  while  a  near  dne  appears  with  its  actual  magnitude  (M>. 
9.  Against  the  (Christian)  Gncntics,  who-  give  out  ihat  the  world  and  its  aotiior,  or'^ihe 
OMniiirge,  are  evil  (33). 


^  Third  Snmc4  (^*  ra  mpi  Kdfffuw),     1.  On  fate  (3)^    2  •and  3.    Qftr  pMividenoe  (43.  ian^^:: 

U),    4.  Oonceming  the  Demon  charged  to  weitch>  over  iw  (16)l    64  Oonoerning  loye  (50). 
<i  On  the  impassibiUty  of  the  immaterial  (26),    7.  Conoeming  eternity  and  time  (46). 
8.  On  nature^  contemplation,  and  the  One  (30).    9.  Yarious  considerationa.  respecting  .th(|s 
raktion  of  the  divine  Nous  to  the  ideas,  and  respecting  the  soul  and  Uie  One  (18). — Fqtr 
phyry  says  ( Vi,  Pi,  ch.  26),  that  he  placed  the  seyenth  chapter  here  6ta  rd  irrpl  rp»- 
Xp^vw  and  the  eighth-  did  t6  nepl  ^ouf  icc^^A^«w,  bnt.he  oipite  to  say  anything  of  the. 
other  not  less  important  oontents  of  these  ohapterSr 

^mrih'  Bnnead  (rd  irepl  ^x^).  1.  On  the  essenoe  of  the  soul  (4^.  2.  How. the  soul, 
holds  the  middle  place  between  indivisiUe  and  divisible  substance  (21).  3-5.  On  yarioua< 
psychological  problems  (27-29).  6.  On  sense-perception  and  memory  (41).  7.  On.  the. 
sours  immortality  (2).  8.  On  the  descent  of  the  soul  into  the.  body  (6).  9.  On  the  quea» 
tion,  whether  all  souls  are  one  (8). 

jP^^  Bknead  (rd  npl  vov),    1.  On  the  three  original  hypostases:  the  First  Being,  the 
Nous,  and  the  Soul  (10).    2«  On  the  genesis  and  order  of  that  which  comes  after  the  First.. 
Being  (11).    3«  Respecting  the  cognitiye  substances  and  that  which  is  above  and  beyo|)d.> 
them  (49).    4.  Respecting  the  One  and  the  manner  in  which  all  things  descend  from  it  (7). 
5'.  That  the  votfr^  (Intelligibles)  do  not  exist  outside  of  the  Nous ;  also,  on  the  Nous  and. 
on  God  as  the  absolutely  good  (32)^    6.  That  that  which  transcends  being  is  not  a  thinking,; 
essence,  and  what  it  is  that  possesses  thought  originally  and  what  .possesses. it  derivatively- 
(24X     7.  Whether  there  exist  ideas  of  individual  objeeto  (18).    8.  Respecting  inteUigiblf: 
beauty  (31),    9.  On  the  Nous,  the  ideas,  and  the  existent  (5).^— Porplqrry  confesses  that  ^o 
one  of  these  chapters  treats  exclusively  of  the  Nous. 

Sixih  Ennead  (oonoerning  the  existent  and  the  Oood  or  the  One).    l-3«  Of  the  geneniu 
of  the  existent  (tlie  Categories)  (42-44).    4  and  5.  That  the  existent^  since  it  is  one  and  . 
the  same,  is  also  everywhere  entire  (22,  28).    6*  On  numbers  (34).     7.  On  the  plurality  of. 
the  truly  existent  and  concerning  the  Good  (38).    8.  On  human  and.  divine  freedom.  (39). 
9i  On  the  Good  or  the  One  (9). 

The  chronological  order  of  these  flity-four  treatises  is  (acoording  te  Porphyr,  Vit  Ploi»i 
chs.  4-6)  the  following:  From  a.  d.  253  to  262:  .filnik,  1.  6.  (On  the  beautiful;  yet,  in 
respect  to  this  one  Porph.  (ch.  26)  expresses  himself  in  doubt),  IV.  7y  III.  1,  IV.  1,  V.  9, 
IV.  8,  V.  4y  IV.  9,  VI.  9,  V.  1,  V.  2,  U.  4,  III  9^  IL  2,  IIL  4,  I.  9,  U.  6,  V.  7,  I.  2,  L  3, 
IV.  2;     From  262  to  267 :  VI.  4  and  6,  V.  6,  IL  5^  IIL  6i  IV.  3-5^  in.  8,  V.  8,  V.  5, 11^  9^ 
VL  6i  IL  8,  L  6j  IL  7^  VL  7,  VI;  8,  H.  1,  IV.  6,.  VL  1-^,  IIL  7.     267-268:  L  4^  IIL  2. 
and  3;  V.  3,  IIL  6.    268-269:  I.  8,  IL  3,  L  1^  I.  7.    Another  composition^  written,  at  abQU|^^ 
tlie  same  time  as  V.  6^  is  mentioned  by  Porphyry- {Fit  Ploty  ch.  5),  but  the  t\tle  is  n^p^; 
giTODi  and  it  is  not  included  by  Porphyry  in  any  of  the  Enneada, 

PhUo  of  Alexandria,  the  Jew,  had  introduced  the  distinction  between  God  and<hui, 
wiorld-buQding  ferceS)  which  latter  constituted  together  the  divine  Logos;  Plutarch  of 
Otaeroneahad  treated  of  God  as  unknowable  in  his  essence,  and  cognizable  only  in.hii 
world-constructing  activity;  Nnmenius  of  Apamea had  hypostatieed  God  liimself  and  th#. 
Deminrge  into  two  different  beings,  with  whom  the  world  was  to  be  classed  as  a  third) 
and  Ptotinus  went  fUrtber  in  the  like  direction.  Witb  Plato,  he  styled. the  Supremot 
BHOBoe  the  One,  the  Good  per  m,  but  denied  to  it — what  it  still  retained  in  the  doctnn^i: 
oC<  Philo  and  PIntarch — the  epithet  of  Being  (rd  6p)j  for  he  taught  that  it  traoseendedr 
Bning  {hrixeiva  n^c  otwtoc,  cf.  Plat,  i?^.,  VL  509,  see  above,  p.  122)^  he  also  den>e<JL-*t9^ 
il  the  fieuUy  of  thoughi"- in  opposition  to  Nnmemus— affirming  that  it  waa  alsq^.exfMftA. 
B^mwe  the  rational  nature  {Miittva  vot^eawf). 

PlotiaiM  pays  partieular  attention  to  the  demonstrattoa  of 'hie-  ftmdamental  d^^MVMi 
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that  the  One  is  exalted  abote  the  Kooa.  The  treatise  daased  bj  Porphjrry  as  the  ei|^th 
in  the  third  Ennead^  but  which  on  didactic  grounds  might  properlj  be  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  whole  work,  opens  with  the  proposition  with  which  the  Metapkymca  of  Aristotle 
begins  (*'  All  men  naturally  seek  after  knowledge  "X  but  in  a  modified  and  expanded  form, 
viz. :  "  All  things  tend  toward  thought  **  [Abw/ma,  of  whidi  speculation  is  the  etymological 
English  equivalent — 2V.].  He  first  introduces  this  assertion  as  a  sort  of  playful  prooe- 
mium,  and  then  proceeds  to  justify  it  by  serious  and  extended  argumentation.  Nature,  he 
says,  is  the  unconscious,  or,  as  it  were,  the  sleepipg  Log^,  and  she  g^ves  form  to  matter, 
that  she  may  rejoice  in  that  which  she  has  formed,  as  in  a  magnifloent  drama;  the  soul  of 
the  All  and  the  souls  of  men  find  their  liighest  end  in  thought ;  action  is  only  debility  of 
thought  {oaBivtM  deuptac)  or  a  result  of  it  (7rapaicoAo£^^),  the  former  when  it  takes  place 
without  previous  reflection,  the  latter  when  it  is  preceded  by  independent  thought;  for  whick 
reason,  says  Plotinus,  those  boys  who  are  the  least  gifted,  and  are  too  stupid  for  pareij 
intellectual  activities,  resort  to  manual  labor.  Thought  can  be  directed  in  a  rising  succes- 
sion to  nature,  the  soul,  and  the  Nous,  becoming  ever  more  and  more  united  with  the  object 
of  thought ;  but  there  remains  ever  involved  in  it  the  dual  distinction  of  the  act  of  knowing 
and  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  this  must  be  true  not  only  of  the  human  Nous  but  of  everj 
Nous,  even  the  divine  {iravTi  v^  awi^evKrai  rd  voifrdu).  But  duality  implies  unity,  and  this 
unity  we  must  seek  to  discover  (eZ  Si  diw,  Jki  t6  irp6  tuv  6vo  lapetv).  The  Nous  cannot 
itself  be  the  unity  sought,  since  it  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  duality  above  pointed  out. 
Separate  the  Nous  (intellect)  fVom  the  vtnrrdv  (intelligible)  and  it  will  no  longer  be  Nous. 
Hence  that  which  is  prior  to  duality  is  above  and  beyond  the  Nous  (rd  vp&npov  nnf  dvo 
Tcirruv  ifriicetva  6ei  vov  elvat).  The  One  can  no  more  be  voifr6v  than  Nous;  for  the  vojfrSv 
is  also  inseparably  united  with  the  Nous.  If,  therefore,  it  can  neither  be  Nous  nor  voirr6», 
it  must  be  that  from  which  each  alike  is  derived.  It  is  not,  however,  for  this  reason 
irrational,  but  supra-rational  or  transcending  reason  (wrepPejitficoc  r^  vov  ^iv).  It  is  to 
the  Nous  what  light  is  to  the  eye  {Ennead.  YI.  7).  It  is  more  simple  than  the  Nous,  since 
the  producing  is  always  simpler  than  the  produced.  Just  as  the  unity  of  the  plant,  of  the 
animal,  of  the  soul  is  the  highest  element  in  these  existences,  so  unity  in  itself  is  that 
which  is  absolutely  first  in  ontological  regards.  It  is  the  principle,  the  source,  and  the 
power  from  which  true  being  descend8.-^Plotinus  here  hypostatizes  the  last  result  of  ab- 
straction, and  makes  of  it  a  being,  existing  apart  fh>m  other  beings.  He  then  regards  it 
as  the  principle  of  that  fh>m  which  it  was  abstracted,  and  accordingly  identifies  it  with  the 
Deity. — Just  as  he  who  has  looked  at  the  heavens  and  seen  the  lustre  of  the  stars,  thinks 
of  and  seeks  to  discover  the  artist  who  fashioned  the  heavens,  so  must  he  who  has  beheld 
and  known  and  admired  the  intelligible  world  (rdv  vo^rdv  «$o/iov),  seek  for  its  artist,  and 
asks  who  then  it  is  that  has  called  into  existence  this  more  glorious  world  of  the  Intelli- 
gible (votrrdv)  and  the  Intellect  (vov^). 

Tlie  difference  between  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Plotinus  and  the  corresponding 
doctrine  of  Plato  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  the  comparisons  instituted  by  each.  Plato 
compares  the  idea  of  the  good,  as  the  highest  in  the  world  of  ideas,  to  the  sun,  as  that 
which  is  highest  in  the  sensible  world ;  Plotinus  compares  the  same  idea  as  the  creainx  of 
tiie  ideal  world  to  the  creator  of  the  sensible  world.  With  another  application  of  the  Phi- 
tonic  figure,  Plotinus  compares  the  One  to  light,  the  Nous  to  the  sun,  and  the  soul  to  the 
moon  {EnneaeL  Y,  6.  4).  Plotinus,  nevertheless,  believed  himself  in  agreement  not  only 
with  Plato,  but  also  with  the  oldest  philosophers.  He  says  (Ennead.  V.  1.  8)  that  wi^ 
Plato  the  Nous  was  the  Demiurges,  hence  the  Cause  {alTtov\  but  that  Plato  maintained 
the  existence  of  a  father  to  this  Oause,  and  that  this  father  was  the  Good  {ToyaB&v),  which 
is  superior  to  both  reason  and  being  {t6  irriiutva  vov  Kai  iiriwuva  oifoiac).    Plato,  he  con- 
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tinnes,  applies  the  term  Idea  to  Being  and  Nous,  and  must,  therefore,  have  considered  the 
idea  as  having  the  Good  for  its  source.  Plotinus  overlooks,  in  this  connection,  tlie  fact 
that  Plato  terms  the  Good,  in  some  places,  *'  the  Idea  of  the  Good,"  an  expression  which  is  * 
avoided  by  Plotinus,  who,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  affirms  that  the  principle  of  the  Ideas 
is  itself  not  ideal,  but  exaltod  above  ideality  (Ennead,  V.  5,  6 ;  YL  7.  32 :  apxv  ^^  Tb 
aveiSmv,  ov  rd  fiop^  deSfievm,  oXA'  a^*  ov  ircuia  fiop^  voepa)]  by  the  ovala,  Being,  to 
which  Plato  conceives  the  Good  as  superior,  Plotinus  understands  not  the  Idea  of  Being, 
but  the  sum  of  all  Ideas.  These  dogmas,  continues  Plotinus,  were  touched  upon  already 
before  the  time  of  Plato  by  Parmenides,  who  rightly  identified  the  existent  and  the  Nous, 
and  separated  them  from  the  Sensible ;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  see  in  this  unity  of  being 
and  thought  the  highest  of  all  unities,  he  proceeded  inexactly  and  laid  himself  open  to 
criticism,  which  must  still  recognize  in  this  pretended  unity  a  real  plurality.  But  the 
Parmenides  of  the  Platonic  Dialogue,  says  Plotinus,  discriminates  more  exactly  (En- 
9etuL  Y.  1.  8).  Nor  did  Anaxagoras,  who  posited  the  Nous  as  first  and  simplest,  with  his 
antique  manner  hit  upon  the  precise  truth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Aristotle,  for  whom, 
^-^  ^'ise,  the  Nous  was  first  in  rank.  Plotinus  seeks,  nevertheless,  to  show  tliat  his  own 
doctrine  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  certain  Aristotelian  teachings.  In  Heraclitus  and 
Empedodes  he  discovers  at  least  a  separation  of  the  intelligible  from  the  sensible ;  but  of 
all  the  philosophers  before  Plato,  he  finds  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pherecydes  most  friendly 
to  his  conceptions  {Ennead.  Y.  1.  9).  The  Pythagoreans  saw  that  the  One,  as  exalted  above 
all  contrariety,  admitted  only  of  negative  determinations,  and  that  even  unity  could  l)o 
ascribed  to  it  only  in  the  sense  of  the  negation  of  plurality,  for  which  reason  they  give  it  the 
symbolical  name  of  Apollo  [Efuuad,  Y.  6.  4).  Plotinus  considers  himself,  therefore,  justified 
in  drawing  the  general  conclusion  that  his  doctrine,  so  far  from  being  new,  was  known  even 
to  the  earliest  philosophers,  though  msufficiently  developed  by  them,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment supplied  by  himself  he  pretends  to  furnish  merely  an  exegesis  of  what  these,  his  pre- 
decessors, had  already  taught  {roh^  ivv  2^yovc  k^rrjrnraq  kxetvov  ytyovkvai^  Ennead.  Y.  1.  8). 

In  what  manner  the  Many,  or  plurality,  was  evolved  from  the  One  is  a  problem  on 
whose  solution  Plotinus  does  not  venture  without  a  preliminary  prayer  to  the  Deity  for 
the  gift  of  correct  discernment  {Ennead.  Y.  1.  6).  He  rejects  the  attempted  pantheistic 
solution,  according  to  which  the  One  is  at  the  same  time  All ;  the  One,  he  says,  is  not  all 
things,  but  before  all  {Ennead.  III.  8.  8).  The  One  is  at  once  nothing  and  all  things;  the 
former,  since  all  ihinga  are  posterior  to  the  One,  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  all  are  derived 
from  it  {Ennead.  YII.  7.  32).  It  is  not  by  division  that  all  things  are  derived  from  it,  since 
then  it  would  cease  to  be  One  {Ennead.  III.  8.  9).  Remaining  itself  in  repose,  its  produdts 
arise  from  it  as  if  by  radiation  {irepi?xifjifft^)j  just  as  the  sun  emits  from  itself  the  bright- 
ness which  surrounds  it  {Ennead.  Y.  1.  9).  But  many  difficulties  remain  in  the  way  of 
this  hypothesis,  which  Plotinus  will  not  conceal.  Was  the  plurality,  which  the  One  has 
discharged  from  itself,  originally  contained  in  the  One  or  not?  If  the  affirmative  be  true, 
then  the  One  was  not  strictly  one ;  if  the  negative,  how  could  the  One  give  that  which  it 
did  not  possess  7  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  found  in  the  transcending  power  of  the 
One,  which  latter,  as  the  superior,  can  send  forth  from  the  superabundance  of  its  perfec- 
tk>n  the  inferior,  without  having  contained  the  latter,  as  such,  in  itself  (Ennead.  Y.  2.  1 : 
09  ydp  riXetcv  olov  vnepepj^mj^  Kal  rd  vtrepirXypec  ovrav  irtroofKv  a^o).  More  especially, 
the  possibility  of  the  genesis  of  all  tilings  from  the  One  is  grounded  in  the  circumstanoe 
that  the  One  is  both  everywhere  and  yet  in  no  place.  If  it  were  simply  everywhere,  it 
would  be  all  things  and  so  not  one ;  but  since  it  is  also  nowhere,  it  follows  that  while 
•U  things  exist  through  the  One,  in  virtue  of  its  being  everywhere,  they  exist  as  dilTeren- 
tiated  from  the  One,  in  virtue  of  its  being  nowhere  (Ennead.  III.  9.  3). 
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The  immediaia  product  of  the  One  Is  the  Nous  (fitiMad  V.  I.  6  aad  7;)  Th^Jatter.i* 
ao  image  (eiicii.ii')  of  the  former.  Aa  the  product  of  the  One,  the  image  tucna  te^raid  ifaa 
One  in  order  to  grasp  and  comprehend  it,  and  through  this  very  turning  {tniarpo^)  it  .be* 
comes  Nona  (reason),  for  all  theoretical  comprehension  is  either  aladtfetg  or  vavc  (aenae^per* 
ception  or  rational  apprehension) ,  it  is  the  former  only  when  the  object  of  comprehenaioft 
is  sensible,  hence  when  this  object  is  supra-sensible  it  is  louc.  The  Nous  is  in  distinctioifc 
from  the  One  subject  to  dilTerentiation  (ercp6n>^),  in  that  the  duality  of  Icnowing^and. knows 
is  inherent  in  ft;  for  even  when  both  these  terms  are,  m  fact,  identical  (in  aelf-knowiedge), 
the  ideal  difference  remaina.  The  Nous  indudea  in  itself  the  world  of  Ideas  {ERneatL  Hi.  9 : 
V.  5).  The  Ideas  hava  their  material  constitutkxif  but  it  is  a  supra^aenaible-.  nature  (&§»- 
UMieLlV:  4.  4:  ft  da  /iop^%  ion  %aX  rd  fwpfoifuewv^  vepi  b  if  dia^opk,  kartv  ofm .  ttai  .vk^  if 
tjpf  uopi^v  dexouiv^  «cm  ati  to  ifvotutfufov '  iu  ei  KdofiOQ  vmfrb^  errtv  »^  /<j^/ia  Ai  cifroft 
lu£iiKn\  ovTof  d£  avvOeroQ  luuif  vAj^c,  xoixi  del  ifhj»  tlvat).  That  the  Ideas^are  immaaMit 
ID  the  Nona  and  do  not  exist  eocternaily  to  it  (hri  ovk  k^€»  roh  vdv  rd  voiirii)  .is  the 
cardinal  point  of-  the  Plotmio  doctrine.  Plottnua  dtea  Plato's'  utterance  in  the 
that  the  Nous. look8.at  the  Ideas,  which  are  in  "the  Living''  {iv  Tif^.b  mi . I^uaif\,  and  aaya 
that  from  this  it  might  appear  that  the  Ideas  were  prior  to  tlie  Nous;  but  if  that 
so^  the  Noua  would  only  posaeas  in  itself  representations  of  the  truly  existent, 
not  the.  latter  Itself,  hence  not  the  truth,  which  would  then  lie  beyond  its  sphere, 
can  only  have  intended,  therefore,  to  assert  the  identity  of  the  Nous- with  that  intelleetual 
world  in  which  exist  this  Ideas  (the  nooftot:  vojjt6^  or  the-  b  iari  ^uov).  The  intelligiblA 
{vfnr6v)  IS  not  substantially,  but  only  ideally,  diatiugulshable  from  the  Nous;  the  aaaie 
existence  is  intelligible,  in.  so  far  aa  it  possesses  the  attributes  of  repose  and  unity  {ot^b^q^ 
tv^nt.,  noyx»o)^^^^  Nous,  in  so  far  aa  it  exercises  the  act  of  knowing  {EnnmcU  III.  9i  \\ 
The  Nous,  t.  e.,  the  divine  and  true  Nous,  cannot  err;  if  it  had  not  the  troth  i» itself  but 
only  images  of  the  truth,  ir  would  err  {rd  im/df/  k^n  ko*  ovdiv  oAj^dic)*  it  would  not  par* 
ticipate  in  the  truth-  (o/mm^dc  aA^rmc),  and  would  yet  be  subject  to  the  false  belief  thamt 
possessed  the  truth;  it  would  then  not  be  Nous  at  all,  and  no  place  wfaateoevef  would 
remain  for  the  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  seek  for  the  Ideas  (ta  votfrd)  outafde*of 
the  Nous  (as  did  Longinus),  or  to  suppose  that  the  Nous  contains  only  images  oriaaprea^ 
siona  (Tr7ro<)  of  that  which  exlats:  on  the  contrary,  one  must  confess  that  in  the  trae  Noua 
the  ideas  are  immanent  {Enmead,  V.  1.  1  and  2).* 

The  Soul  is  the  image  (ei(SwAoO  and  product  of  the  Nous,- just  aa  the^Ndusis  of' tUb 
One  {Ermtad,  V  1.  7  ifvx^v  yevifd  Poi>c).  As  being  only  the  Image  of  tho'Ncma,  the  aonl 
Is  necessarily  of  inferior- rank  and  character,  though  none  the  leas  really  divine' an^- en* 
dowed  with  generative  force.  The  soul  turns  In  a  double  d!ireetk>n  toward  the  Noua,  Itt 
producer,  and  toward  the  material,  which  is  ita  own  product.  Ooming^  forth  •  fi^om  the 
Nous,  the  soul  extends  itself^  aa;  it  were,  into  the  corporeal,  just  as  the  point,  extfend^d; 
becomes  a  Ime;  there  Is,  therefore,  in  the  soul  (and  thfs  is-  in  accordance  with  Ptat»*a 
teaching  In  the.  nmoeu^  an  ideal,  indiviaible  element,  and  a  divisible  elenientwhicif  geea 
to  produce  the^material  world.    The  soul  is-  an .  immaterial  subatance,  not*a-bocty,  nor  thta 

*  Neither  the  doetrlne  of  Lbn^intit  nor  that  of  Plotf onu  is  identHsnl  with  Plato's  doctrine :  Pbito  i«pM< 
santsthe  Nous  ortbe  worHl<«rtist  as  immanent  In  the  idea  of  the  Oood,  and  tn  the  dialogue  Soph,  (p.  9te>~ 
where  whatwaeiirobablyin  the  befinntiur  a fioetle  persooidcauon  has olreedy-tMeonM* matt^rof do«ttl]i«ki- 
motion,  life. animation,  and  rvaaoo  are  asertbed  tothe  Ideas,  vo  that  their  relatlonj to, the-Nou*  to-aelihia 
mat  of  immanence  nor  that  ot  transeendence.  hat  the  Nooa.fs  immanent  in  them.  That  theideaa  irini|aiii 
the  hwnan  Nous  in  jnstly  reoovnized  as  P1ato>  doetrlne  both  by  Piotinos  and  Longinas.  It  ioUowsA  oke 
vfOQsly  from  tb^e  anrnment  of  Plottnnsi  that  he  must  either  refuse  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  idsaa  oa 
else  make  them  also  ImaioaBt  latbeiAutta'N^taa}^ 
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harmony,  nor  the  entelechy  of  the  body  and  inseparable  from  the  latter,  einoe  not  only  the . 
Nous,  but  also  memony,  and  even  the  faculty  of  perception  and  the  psychical  foroe,  which 
molds  the  body,  are  separate  (Vom  the  body  (Plotin^  ap.  Euseb.,  Braepar.  Ev.,  XV.  10). . 
There  exists  a  real  plurality  of  souls;  the  highest  of  all  is  the  soul  of  the  world;  but  the' 
real  are  not  mere  parts  of  the  world-soul  (Enntad,  IT.  3.  7  ;  lY.  9).    The  soul  permeates-. 
the  body  as  fire  permeates  air.     It  is  more  correct  to  say  tliat  the  body  is  in  the  soul  than  ^ 
that  the  soul  is  in  the  body;  there  is,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  soul  in  which  there  is  no 
body,  a  portion  to  whose  functions  the  co-operation  of  the  body  is  unnecessary.    But  nei*- 
tfaer  are  the  sensuous  faculties  lodged  in  the  body,  whether  in  its  individual  parts  or  in 
the  body  as  a  whole;  they  are  only  present  with  the  body  (vapeivai,  irapowrla)^  the  soul- 
lending,  to  each  bodily  organ  the  force  necessary  for  the  execution  of  its  functions  (Fnnead, 
IV.  3.  22  and  23).     Thus  the  soul  is  present  not  only  in  the  individual  parts  of  the  body, 
but  in-  the  whole  body,  and  present  everywhere  in  its  entirety,  not  divided  among  the  dif* 
fereot  parts  of  the  body;  it  is  entirely  in  tlie  whole  body,  and: entirely  in  every  part.     The 
Bmd  is  divided,  because  it  is  in  all  the  parts  of  its  body,  and  it  is  undivided,  because  it  la. 
entirely  ia  all  parts  and  in  every  part  {jupurr^^  brt  kv  vdai  fiipcai  rov  kv  9  eor^v,  afUptaroc 
fSe,  ori  bXij  ev  Tram  koI  ev  drciovv  avrov  iXif,  EnneacL  IV.  2.  I).     The  soul  is  per  se  indivi- 
sible, being  divided  only  as  related  to  the  bodies  into  which  it  enters,  since  these  could  not 
receive  it  if  it  remained  undivided  (ibicL),    (It  is  obvious  that  Plotinua  sought  by  this. 
quaLiflcation  to  escape  the  objection  of  Severus  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  mixed, 
nature  of  the  substanoe  of  the  soul.)    The  soul  is  essentially  in  the  Nous,  as  the  Noua« 
is  in  the  One;  but  the  soul  contains  the  body  (EnneatL  V.  5.  9).    The  Divine  extends  fromi 
the  One  to  the  soul  (Emnead,  V.  1.  7). 

The  soul,  in  virtue- of  its  mobility,  begets  tlie  corporeal  {Ehnead.  III.  7.  10;  cf.  IV.  3.  9i 
I.  8.  5).    That  material  bodies  possess  u  substruJtuim  {imoKeiftcvav\  which,  itself  unchanged,  is 
the  subject  of  manifold  changing  forms,  is  inferable  (as  Plato  teaches)  from  the  transition 
of  various  kinds  of  matter  into  each  other,  whereby  it  is  made  obvious  that  there  are  no  v 
determinate  forms  of  matter  which  are  original  and  unchangeable,  such  as,,  for  example, 
the  four  elements  of  Empedocles,  but  that  all  determination  arises  from  the  union  of  fonor 
iffop^)  and  unqualified  matter  (vA^).     Matter,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word, 
ia  the  basis  or  "depth"  of  each  tiling  (rb  p6dog  iKdarev  rj  v^).    Matter  is  darkness,  as 
the  Logos  is  light.     It  has  no  real  being  (it  is  pi^  Iv).    It  is  the  qualitatively  indeterminate 
(isFup/n')^  which  is  rendered  determinate  by  the  accession  of  form;  as  deprived  of  fom. 
it  is  evil  («uc^),  as  capable  of  reoeiving  forms,  it  is  of  an  intermediate  nature  between-. 
gpood  and  bad  (/uoov  hyoBov  koa  kokov).    But  the  matter  in  the  ideas  is  only  in  so  far  siml- 
lac  to  that  which  is  in  sensible  objects,  as  both  fall  under  the  general  designation  of  '^  the 
daik  depth ; "  in  other  respects,  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  matter  is  aav 
giaai  aa  that  which  exists  between  ideal  and  sensible  form  {6td^op6v  ye  pxp/  rd  ffmnivdv^ 
r6-  re.  iv  roif  voi/roic  t6  re  ev  roif  aiaOtfToi^  vrdpxDV^  Sia^df  re  ^  vAiy,  hctiv:  mX  to  el6o(- 
rh  tluKeifteyw  ap^v  Stafopov);  as  that  form  (uop^/)  whidi  is  perceived  by  the  senses  is 
only  an  ixas^idSuXov)  of  ideal  form,  so  also  the  substratum  of  the  sensible  world  is  only, 
ao  image,  or  shadow  of  the  ideal  substratumr;  this,  latter  hae^  like  the  ideal  form,  a  true 
eaiateiiee,  and  is  rightly  called  oUria^  substance^  while  the  designation  of  the  substratum  • 
of  sensible  tliuigs  as  substance  is  incorrect  (^RneodL  II.  4).. 

Flotiniia  subjects  the  Aristotelian  and  also  the  Stoia  doctrine  of  categories  to  a  miuittaft 
cfHieisiu,  of  which  the  flindameotal  idea  is  that  the  ideal  and  the  sensible  do  not  fall 
imder  the  same  categories.     He  then  ofibrs,  himself,  a  new  doctrine  of  categories.    Ini. 
agieoiwent  vrith  the  (Piatoaic?)  Dialogue  SophukB  (p.  267  seq.),  lie  designates- as  funda^ 
maDtal  forms*  of'  tha  ideal:  beteg,  reat,  motion,  idantity,  .and  difference  (6v,  <7roffi(,  luvifait, 
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ravT&rrfc,  and  hepdrrfg).  The  categories  which  apply  to  the  seDsible  world,  taken  id  tlie 
sense  here  given  to  them,  are  not  the  same  with  those  of  the  ideal  world,  jet  they  are 
not  entirely  different;  they  are  homonymous  with  the  latter,  but  are  to  be  understood 
only  in  an  analogous  sense  {6el  .  ,  .  ravrd  avakoyig,  koI  6fium>fua  Xofifidveiv).  PloUnus 
seeks  to  reduce  the  Aristotelian  categories  to  these  analoga  of  the  ideal  categories 
(Ennead.  YL  1-3). 

The  essence  of  beauty  consists  not  in  mere  sjrmmetry,  but  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
higher  over  the  lower,  of  the  form  over  matter,  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  of  reason  and 
goodness  over  the  souL  Artistic  representation  imitates  not  merely  sensible  objects,  but 
in  its  highest  development,  the  ideas  themselves,  of  which  sensible  objects  are  images. 

In  consequence  of  their  descent  into  corporeality,  the  souls  of  men  have  forgotten  their 
divine  origin  and  become  unmindful  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  They  wished  to  be  inde- 
pendent, rejoiced  in  their  self-lordship  (r^  airrf^oi<(r/>j)i  ^nd  fell  constantly  farther  and 
farther  from  God,  forgetting  their  own  dignity,  and  paying  honor  to  that  which  was 
most  contemptible.  Hence  the  need  of  man's  conversion  to  that  which  is  the  more 
excellent  (Eunead.  Y.  1.  1).  Man  has  not  lost  his  freedom;  the  essence  of  freedom — says 
-/E^lotinus,  in  agreement  with  Aristotle — is  the  absence  of  constraint,  combined  with  knowl- 
edge (^f)  j3<V  fierd  tov  eidhnu^  Ennead.  YI.  8.  1).  Some  men  remain  buried  in  the  sen- 
suous, holding  pleasure  to  be  the  only  good  and  pain  the  only  evil ;  they  seek  to  attain 
the  former  and  to  avoid  the  latter,  and  this  they  regard  as  their  wisdom.  Others,  who 
are  capable  of  rising  to  a  certain  point,  but  are  yet  unable  to  discern  that  which  is 
above  them,  become  only  virtuous,  and  devote  themselves  to  practical  life,  aiming  merely 
to  make  a  right  choice  from  among  those  things,  which  are  after  all  only  of  an  inferior 
nature.  But  there  is  a  third  class  of  men  of  divine  nature,  who,  gifted  with  higher 
power  and  keener  vision,  turn  toward  the  radiance  which  shines  from  above  and  rise 
into  its  presence ;  they  rise  above  the  region  of  obscuring  mists  and,  despising  all  tliat 
is  of  the  earth,  sojourn  there,  where  is  their  tnie  fatherland  and  where  they  become 
partakers  of  true  joy  (Etmead.  Y.  9.  1).  Yirtue  is  defined  by  Plotinus,  with  Plato,  as 
^  resemblance  to  God  {Be<l)  6fioiod^vai,  Ennead,  I.  2.  1),  and  sometimes,  also,  as  activity 
conformed  to  the  nature  of  the  agent  {kvepyelv  Kara  r^  owrlav),  or  obedience  to  reason 
{ktraieiv  X6ycv\  definitions  which  recall  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics.  Plotinus 
distinguishes  between  civil  and  purifying  virtues  and  virtues  which  render  their  possesfior 
like  God.  The  civil  virtues  {no^Tucal  aperat)  are  practical  wisdom,  courage,  temperance, 
and  justice,  the  latter  in  the  sense  of  "  attention  to  one's  own  business,  whether  as  a  ruler 
or  a  subject "  {oiKtumpayia  dpx^  irepl  xal  tov  apxfoBat) ;  the  purifying  virtues  {KoBdpcttc) 
deliver  man  from  all  sin  {dfMpTia)^  by  making  him  to  flee  from  wliatover  pertains  merely  to 
sense,  while  the  third  class  of  virtues  end,  not  in  deliverance  from  sin,  but  in  identification 
with  God  (oifK  i^u  dfuipria^  elva/,  a?>}M  ^ebv  eivai).  In  the  virtues  of  the  last  class  those 
of  the  first  are  repeated  in  a  higher  sense  (i  duuuoavvij  ^  ftei^uv  rd  irpd^  vow  evepyeitr^  to 
Si  aa^povtlv  ^  clou  irpbc  vwv  OTpo^^  i/  6i  avSpeia  awMta  m0  6fioi<jaiv  Toit  vpo^  h 
^Xhret^  aTToBi^  bv  r^  ^wftv^  ,  .  npb^  vow  t}  bpaaic  oo^a  KaL  ^p6v^if^  Ennsad.  I.  2). 

The  last  and  highest  end  for  man  is  ecstatic  elevation  to  the  one  truly  Good.  This 
elevation  is  not  efieetuated  by  thought,  but  by  a  higher  faculty ;  the  intellectual  cognitioh 
of  the  Ideas  forms  to  it  only  a  stepping-stone,  which  must  be  passed  and  lefl  behind.  The 
highest  point  which  can  be  reached  or  aspired  to  is  the  knowledge  of,  or  rather  contact 
'  with,  the  Good  itself  (r/  tov  ayadov  eWe  yvCtoi^  fire  exo^) ;  for  the  sake  of  this  the  soul 
despises  even  thought  itself,  which  she  yet  prefers  to  all  things  except  this ;  thought  is  a 
form  of  motion  (idv^i^)^  but  the  soul  desires  to  be  unmoved,  like  the  One  itself  {Ennead, 
VI.  7.  26  and  26).    The  soul  resembles  God  by  its  unity  (Ennead,  IIL  8.  9)  and  by  its  po» 
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session  of  a  centre  (rd  ifrvxvc  oloif  lUvrpov^  Ennead.  VI.  9.  8)^  and  hence  arises  the  possi- 
bility of  its  communion  with  the  One  (Ennead.  VI.  9.  10).  When  we  look  upon  God  wo 
hare  reached  our  end  and  found  rest,  all  disharmony  is  removed,  we  circle  around  God  in 
the  movements  of  a  divinely-inspired  dance  (xfipfta  €v6eoc),  and  behold  in  him  the  source 
of  life,  the  source  of  the  Nous,  the  principle  of  being*,  the  cause  of  all  good,  the  source  and 
principle  of  the  soul,  and  we  enjoy  tlie  most  perfect  blessedness  (Ennead.  VI.  9.  8  and  9). 
Tet  this  is  not  a  beholding  (0ea/ia),  but  another  manner  of  knowing ;  it  is  ecstasy,  simpli 
fication,  contact  with  Good  (iKoraaiCf  airAuaiCf  a^,  Ennead.  VI.  9.  11).  Not  always  are  we 
able  to  abide  in  this  blessed  state ;  not  yet  completely  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  the  earthly, 
it  is  only  too  easy  for  the  earthly  to  win  back  our  regards,  and  only  rarely  does  the  direct 
vision  of  the  supreme  God  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  best  of  men,  the  virtuous  and  wise,  the 
god-like  and  blessed  (Ennead.  YI.  9.  10  and  11). 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Porphyry,,  his  disciple,  Plotinus  attained  to  this  unifica- 
tion with  God  only  four  times  in  the  six  years  which  Porphyry  spent  witli  him  (Porphyr^ 
VU.  Plot.,  c  23). 

One  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Plotinus  at  Rome  (246  seq.)  was  Amelius  (Goutilianus, 
the  Tuscan,  from  Ameria),  who  at  the  same  time  allowed  also  groat  authonty  to  Nume- 
nius.  He  distinguished  in  the  Nous  three  hypostases,  which  he  styled  three  Demiurges 
or  three  kings:  rhv  bvroj  rdv  ix^^'^^t  "^^  opuvra.  Of  those  the  second  participated  in  the 
real  being  of  the  first,  and  the  third  in  the  being  of  the  second,  enjoying  at  the  same 
time  the  vision  of  the  first  (Procl.,  in  Plat  Tim,,  93  d).  Amelius  maintained  tlie  theory 
(opposed  by  Plotinus)  of  the  unity  of  all  souls  in  the  world-soul  (Jamblich.,  ap  Stob., 
Ed.,  I.  886;  888;  898); 

The  most  important  of  the  disciples  of  Plotinus  was  Porphyry.  Born  at  Batanea,  in 
Syria,  or  perhaps  at  Tyre,  in  the  year  232  or  233  a.  d.,  he  received  his  education  at  Tyre. 
His  original  name  was  Malchus,  which  Longinus,  whose  pupil  he  was  for  a  time  (252-262), 
is  said  to  have  translated  into  Porphyrins  (Eunap.,  ViL  Soph,,  p.  7,  Boiss.).  At  Rome,  in 
the  year  262,  he  became  a  pupil  and  follower  of  Plotinus,  and  here,  after  liaving  passed 
the  years  267-270  in  Sicily,  he  is  said  to  have  lived  and  died  (about  304  a.  d.).  Porphyry 
lays  claim  less  to  the  rank  of  an  originator  m  philosophy  than  to  tliat  of  an  expositor  and 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  which  he  regards  as  identical  with  that  of  Plato  and 
substantially  also  witli  that  of  Aristotle.  Porphyry  wrote  a  work  in  seven  books,  entitled 
trepi  Tov  fiiav  elvai  r^v  UXdruvo^  koI  * Kpiarorrihyvq  ai/>«(7<v  (according  to  Suidas,  s.  v.  Ilof)^vpiog), 
and  also  expositions  of  Plato^s  Timaeus  and  Sophistea  and  of  Aristotle's  Categoriae  and  Du 
hkrpretoiiUmey  and  the  still  extant  'EHoayury^  eif  raf  ^AptarorkTuov^)  Karrryopia^  (irepl  yi-vm^  nal 
eldovc  Kol  dta^pag  teal  idiov  teal  cvppe^riK&ro^),  which  is  usually  printed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Organon,  An  epitome,  by  Porphyry,  of  the  Plotinic  system,  expressed  in  a  series  of 
aphorisms,  is  likewise  now  extant.  Besides  these.  Porphyry  wrote  a  number  of  original 
works.  Eunapius  (Viia  Porphyr.,  p.  8,  Boiss.)  ascribes  to  Porphyry,  as  his  principal 
merit,  that  by  hU  perspicuous  and  pleasing  diction  he  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
understanding  of  all  men  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  which  in  the  language  of  its  author 
had  seemed  difficult  and  obscure.  The  doctrine  of  Porphyry  is,  however,  distinguished 
(torn  that  of  Plotinus  by  its  more  practical  and  religious  character ;  the  end  of  philoso- 
phizing, according  to  Porphyry,  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul  (rj  n7c  V^;p7f  aurrfpia, 
Porphjr.,  ap.  Euseb.,  iV.  Ev.,  lY.  7,  et  a/.).  The  cause  of  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  soul, 
in  its  desires  after  the  low  and  base,  and  not  in  the  body  as  such  (Ad  MarceUam^  c.  29). 
The  means  of  deliverance  fVom  evU  are  self-purification  (K6dapoi()  tlirough  asceticism  and 
the  philosophical  cognition  of  God.  To  divination  and  theurgical  initiations  Porphyry  oon- 
oedes  only  a  subordinate  significance ;  in  his  later  years,  especially,  he  was  instant  in 
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WACDiDg  his  followers  against  thsir  misuse  (se^,  in  particiilar,  his  epistie  to-  Anebo,   th** 
Kgyptian   Priest).      Porph3rr7  reooixunends    abstiDei:koe    from  animal  food  ou  r^g»ou»^ 
0X>uQds  (see  Bemays,  Theophr.  Schr.  uber  Fromntigkdt,  mU  kr.  u,  erkL  Bern,  xu  Porpk,  Sektu 
HJber  EnihaU.y  pp.  4-35).     Porpliyry  appears  to  have  taught  (in  his  six  books  iffpt.  vXm) 
more  distinctly  than  Plotinus  the  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  matter  from  the  super^ 
sensuous  (and  proxunate\y  fVom  the  Soul;  Procl,  in  Tim^  109,  133,  139:  Simplic,  inPftys^ 
f.  50b)«    The  doctrine  that  the  world  is  without  beginning  in  time  was  defended  by  Por- 
phyry against  the  objections  of  Atticus  and  Plutarch  (ProcL,  w  Tim^  119).     Dnriog  bi»- 
residence  in  Sicily,  Porphyry  wrote  a  work  Kara  xp^ortavuv^  distributed  into  flfleen  Books, 
in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrines  of  tlie  OhristiaBS,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus.    This  work  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Ghuroh  Fathers  (Eueeb^  HuiL- 
Ecdes.  VI.  19;  Demonstr.  Evang.,  III.  6;  Augustin^,   Oh,  Dd^  XIX.  28  ei^oJL).     In  tliei 
twelfth  book  Porphyry  declared  the  prophecies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (whicli  appears  to 
have  been  composed  about  164  or  16:i  b.c.)  to  be  prophecies  after  the  event  (vo/tiaiita  e»- 
even/tf).     Methodius,  Eusebius  of  Oaesarea,  ApoUinarius,  and  Philostorg^us  wrote  works  in 
reply  to  Porphyry's.    But  neither  these  works,  nor  tlie  work  of  Porphyry  (which  wns 
burned  by  order  of  the  Kmperor  TheodosiusIL,  in  the  year  .435)  have  come  down  to  U8« 
Gf.  J  Bemays,  Theopfir^  eta,  p.  133  seq. 

§  69.  Jamblichus  (died  about  830  a.  d*),  a.  native  of  Chalcla  ii^ 
Ccele-Syria  and  pupil  of  Porphyry,  employed  tlie  Neo-PIatonic  phi^ 
losophy  simply  as  a  means  for  coniirming  the  polytheistic  cnltus.  He 
attempted  the  speculative  ju&tiiication  of  superstition.  He  imitated 
Pythagoras  more  than  Plato,  his  pliilosophy  re^jbiug  rather  on  mystical 
speculations  with  numbers,  than  on  Platonic  ideas.  In  his  syst^n 
not  only  did  all  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  (excepting  the 
Christian  God)  and  the  gods  of  Plotinus  iind  a  place,  but  he  also  took 
a  quite  peculiar  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  number  of  superior  divini-; 
ties  irom  the  resources  of  his  own  fancvw 

For  the  disciples  of  Jamblichus,  chief  among  whom  were  .£desiuB, 
Chrysanthius,  Maximus,  Prisons,  Eusebius,  Sopater,  Sallnstins,  ai>4. 
Julian  the  Apostate  (who  was.  Emperor  fr(»m  December,  861,  to  Jun«w. 
863),  and  others,  the  practice  of  theurgy  had  in  general  more  interest 
than  philosophicail  speculation.     Theodoras  of  Asii>e,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  disciples  of  Jamblichus,  is  the  only  one  who  labored  for. 
further  development  of  the  system.     The  immoderate  and  even  deify? 
ing  veneration  of  the  heads  of  schools,  and  especially  of  Jamblicliufl^ 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  philosophic  achievements  of  their  dis- 
ciples became  more  insignificant.     Those  in  this  period  who  did  most, 
for  philosophy  were  the  commentators  of  the  works  of  the  ancient; 
philosophers,  Xhemistius  being  the  mo^  noteworthy  among  them. 

JanMiehi  Chaleid^iuU  d4  Vita  Pythagoriea  Liber,  cef.  Tbroph.  Ki^MlIng^-  aeeedwsti  Porpkyr,  4^^ 
Wte  Pv(haff.i  etc,  Lelpa.  181&-1&-    JamhL  ds  J^fiagoHea  Viia,  «</.  Ant.  Weftermiiuii,  ^ftri^  VSO.  in 
Ci»b«t'«.«ditlua  uf  Dlof^M-  LsArUUi    JatnbL  Adho/iaUo  a4  PkUoMpkiam^  ed.  K1«MHDg,  Letpa.  ISia* 
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Jumbl.  vffpi  rift  mwnt  fft«9i|iMntiny«  hnmu^^f  \iiyot  rpint  (In  YlUntmn^  An9ed.  Oraec.  II.;  pp.'  tSS^s^^ 
V«D)ce.  1T81).  JamJbL  Tkeoloffumsna  ArithnuUcae;  aeotdunt  Nieomachi  Om^iMni  Arit/unsiiMS  Uhri 
II..  id.  F.  Ast,  Leipft.  1811.  {JamblicM  t)  dc  MytUHU  Hber,  «d.  Oust  Parthey.  Berlin,  1857.  6.  IL  Hebcn- 
Mfeit  (ID  D€  Jamldiehi,  philoitophi  Syri^  doctrina  CfirUtianas  reliffioni,  quum  imitari  ntudet,  noaeia^ 
•  ZiClpa.  1764)  treats  of  tbd  doctrine  of  Jomblicbna.  Of  tbe  antbor  of  tbe  I>e  JHytteriia  ^gypttwrum  treat 
MtiiDera  (in  tbe  CommtnL  Soc  GoUtmg.^  lY.  p.  COaeq.,  1788).  Barlesa  {Da^  Buok  ran  den  HgyptUdUn 
MyaUrUn^  MnnMi.  1856X  and  Heinr.  Eellner  (Analy—  der  Sehrifi  dM  JamhUekut  De  MytUHiU,  aU  Hitet 
Vtramehst^  etn4  mat.  Thedogie  de$  II«idmtKum»  hsrmuMUn^  in  tbe  Tksol.  Quarictlschr.^  1867,  No.  ^ 
pp.  8d»-806) 

Drtiattppi  <n  Ariti.  eattg&HtM  dubiiatfotut  el  toiutUmM  prknum,  ed.  Bpen^l,  Hunicb,  18C6. 

MoIi'mov  ^tka»6^mf  npH  Karapx^*  *^'  Oerbardina,  Leipn.  1620l 

Juiiani  Imp.  Opera,  ed.  Petrna  Petavina  and  Car.  Gantoelarva,  Pirla,  1668  {$d  Dion.  PetaTioaX  Parte, 

1680;  ed.  Spanbeim,  Lei  pa.  1696.    lAbanivs^  iwtra^iot  hr  lovAtai*^  in  Lib.  Op.^€d.  Relake,  Altenburg, 

'  1791-97.    Epiatdae^  ed.  L  B.  Hejler,  Mayenee,  182^    Of  modem  writers  on  Jallan  may  he  mentioned 

Olbbon  (cbapa.  XSII.-XXIY. ofbia  RisturyX  Ang.  Neander  {Vtber  den  Kaiaet  Julian  und  eein  Zeitaiter, 

I4lp8ie.  1612X  O-  F-  Wlggers  {De  Jtd.  Apoet.,  D4sb..  Rostock,  1810,  and  in  Illgen'a  ZHteeJtr.  f.  Met.  ThtcU, 

Xeipa.  1887 X  H.  8cbnlze  {Progr.,  8trala.  16S9X  Tenffel  iDiae.^  TDb.  1SI4X  D.  F.  StniDM  {Jul.  der  AhtrOn- 

nige.  der  Ramantiker  a^  dem  7%r<m  der  Caearen^  Mannbelm,  1847X  -Avar  {Kaieer  Julian  der  Abtr.^ 

Vienna,  1805X  Wilb.  Mangold  {Jul.  der  Abtr.,  Vartrag^  gehaUen  in  Marburg^  Stottg.  1SC2X  <-^arl  Bemlscb 

{JtU.  der  Abtr.,  ein  Charatterbild^  BreaUiQ,  1862X  Fr.  LQbker  {K.  Juliane  Kampf  und  Ende.  Bamburyr, 

'  1864X  Engine  Talbot  {JuHen^  eeuvree  eompUtea^  tradneUon  nouteile  aeoompagnie  de  eomnuitiree,  nctee^ 

'  ^ekHrdeeemente,  etc.,  Psri^  1868X  Baur  {Die  ehrutl.  Xirche  vem  4.-6.  JahrK,  pp.  17-48X  and  Pbilip 

eehatr  {llietory  tf  the  Ancient  Church,  Now  York.  1859>67,  German  edition,  Leipaic,  1867,  {$  186  and  141, 

•ad  in  tbe  ZeUeohr.f.  hiet.  Th.^  h.  v.  KahniK,  1867,  pp.  408-444 

SaOuetli  phUoeophi  de  diie  et  mundo  lib.  ed.  Leo  Alatina,  Rome,  1688:  ed.  J.  G.  Orelli,  Zttricb,  1821. 

TTiemietH  opera  omnia  ;  paraphrrtaea  in  Ariatot.  et  oraUonea,  cum  AleoDandri  Aphrodiaienaia  lUbria 

-de  &nima  et  de  fata  ed.  Vict  THneaTeliua,  Yenloe,  1&84.    Thtm.  paraphraaee  Ariat.  lifjrorwn^  quae 

euperaunt  ed,  Leon.  Spengel,  Lelpsic,  1866.    Of.  Valentin  Rose,  on  a  anppoeed  fiamphrane  by  Tfaemistias 

(of  tbe  Prior  Analytica)  in  tbe  ffermee  (RevlewX  Vol  II.  1867,  No.  8,  pp.  8&9-896  (Rose  aacribea  tbia 

parapbrase  oonjectarally  to  Sophonios,  a  monk  of  tbe  fourteonth  oontnry). 

On  Rypatla,  cf.  Jo.  Cbpb.  Wolff  (!n  Fragmenta  et  elogia  muliertifn  Gratcarum^  quae  orat.  proaa 
■Mane  awd,  OStt.  1T89X  Jo.  Cb.  Wern8dorr(Wittembaffg,  1747<^X  Bich.  Ilucbe {UypaHa,  die  Ibchter  TVkeena, 
in  (be  Phiiok  XY.,  I860,  pp.  485^74X 


Jamblichus  heard  first  the  Neo-Platonist  Anatolins,  a  disciple  of  Porphyry,  and  after- 
wwd  PorphTTyhimielf  (Eunap.,  VU.  JarnJbl,  p.  11,  Boiss.).  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Oon- 
-fltantine,  and  was  not  living  when  the  latter  caused  Sopater,  one  of  his  disciples,  to 
be  executed  (Eunap.,  ViL  .^Sderii,  p.  20).  Some'  even  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jam- 
blichus  believed  in  the  miraculous  acts  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  who  was  called  by 
his  reverers  "the  divine"  (very  often  in . Proclus),  or,  sometimes,  "roost  divine"  (Julian, 
Epist,  27).  Besides  his  commentaries  en  Plato  and  Aristotle,  find  his  XaAdmx^  TtXtvorhrri 
BeoXoyia  (the  28th  book  of  which  is  cited  by  Damasc.,  De  PHnc.^  ch.  43  init.\  ho  composed, 
among  other  things,  the  following  works,  still  extant :  vepl  rev  Tl^ayopiKov  piot\  ?,6yoq 
icpoTpeirriKbc  eif  fthxjo^av^  irepi  Kotv^  fiadrffiaTtK^c  iiriar^ftr^,  irepl  rrjq  YiiKOfiaxav  optd^ 
fOfTiK^  tlffoycifY^  end  the  OeoXoyobfieva  tf  f  apSfjtfrndj^.  Whether  the  work  De  MyaUrUs 
jBgyptiorum  is  from  the  pen  of  Jamblichns  is  doubtful;  Proclus  is  reported  to  have 
ascribed  it  to  him :  at  all  events,  it  was  composed  either  by  Jamblichns  or  by  one  of  his 
disciples.  The  pretended  Epistles  of  Julian  to  Jamblichus,  still  extant,  are  supposititious ; 
tbe  hypothesis  (of  Brucker  and  others),  that  the  Emperor  addressed  them  to  the  nephew 
of  the  head  of  the  school,  who  bore  the  same  name,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  character 
of  these  letters. 

Above  the  One  of  Plotinus,  Jambliehns  assumes  iitill  another  absolutely  first  One, 
superior  to  all  contraries  and,  as  being  wholly  without  attributes,  elevnted  even  above  the 
Good.  Under  and  nett  to  this  utteriy  ineffable  first  essence  ()^  irdvn?  hp}rrrro^  ^PX^,  accord- 
ing to  Damaaa,  D0  fHii&,  eh.  43  Aitl)  stands  4hat  One,  which  (as  Plotinus  had  taught)  is 
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kleatical  with  the  Good.  Its  product  is  the  intelligible  world  (fc^/iof  voin'6t\  from  which 
the  intellectual  world  {Kdcfio^  votp6q)  is  an  emanation.  The  intelligible  world  includes  the 
objects  of  thought  (the  ideas),  while  the  intellectual  world  includes  all  thinking  beingis. 
The  elements  of  the  intelligible  world  are  "limit"  or  "subsistence"  (^kpa^  or  vrrap^t^, 
termed  also  "father,"  iror^p),  " illimitation "  or  "possibility  of  subsistence"  (amipw  or 
dvvafu^  ri^c  tiTrdp^rof),  and  the  union  of  these  two  or  the  realization  of  the  giyen  "  poosi- 
bility  "  {jiitKT6v  or  kvipyeia  or  vdr^aig  ry^  Swa/ieu^).  The  members  of  the  intellectual  world 
are  likewise  three  in  number ;  they  are  Nous,  Power  (Swafitc)^  and  the  Demiurge,  which, 
however,  Jamblichus  seems  to  have  subdivided  into  seven.  Then  follows  the  payehical 
sphere,  containing  again  three  parts :  the  supra-mundane  Soul  and  two  other  souls,  which, 
according  to  Jamblichus  {ap.  Procl.,  in  Tim,,  214  Bcq.),  emanated  from  the  first.  Within 
the  world  exist  the  souls  of  the  gods  of  the  popular  polytheistic  religion,  and  of  angels, 
demons,  and  heroes  iu  multitudes,  whose  numbers  Jamblichus  (Pythagorizing)  determines 
according  to  n  numerical  schema  and  whom  he  ranks  in  a  fantastical  order.  The  last  place 
in  the  order  of  existence  is  filled  by  the  sensible  world. 

The  work  De  Hysteriis  jEgypU'orum  (Afiafificnfog  SiSaaicd^jov  ir/adf  t^v  Uup^vpiov  wpif 
*Avef36  kTrioTo^;^  airoKptatq  koI  tuv  iv  avry  aTropTjfi&ruv  Xvoetq)  claims  supra-rationality 
not  only  (as  was  done  by  Plotinus)  for  the  supreme,  supra-existential  essence,  but  for  all 
the  gods,  on  tlio  ground  that  the  principle  of  contradiction  does  not  apply  to  them  (I.  3 
et  al)\  this  speculative  doctrine  is  then  employed  in  justification  of  the  crudest  absurdities, 
witli  no  lack  in  any  instance  of  apparently  rational  grounds. 

One  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jamblichus  was  Theodorus  of  A  sine,  who  is  said  alm> 
to  have  listened  to  the  instructions  of  Porphyry.  He  drew  up  a  triadic  system  still  more 
complicated  than  the  system  of  Jamblichus,  thus  assisting  the  transition  to  tlio  doctrine 
of  Proclus.  Ho  posits  (with  Plotinus  and  Porphyry)  only  a  single  first  being;  not  (with 
Jamblichus)  a  first  and  a  second,  as  being  above  the  sphere  of  the  intelligible^  but  desig- 
nates it  (with  Jamblichus)  as  the  Ineffable  and  as  the  cause  of  good.  Between  the  first 
being  and  the  psychical  realm  he  places  a  trinity  of  essences,  the  intelligible,  the  intellec- 
tual, and  the  demiurgic. 

Other  disciples  of  Jamblichus  were  Sopater  of  Apamea,  who  was  suspected  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  of  having  deprived  a  fieet  laden  with  g^in  of  favorable  winds  by 
magical  agencies,  and  was  consequently  put  to  death,  Dexippus,  .^desius  of  Cappadocia, 
the  anonymous  author  of  a  compendium  of  the  Neo-Platouic  philosophy,  and  Eustachius 
of  Cappadocia.  ./Edcsius  was  the  successor  of  Jamblichus  and  teacher  of  Chrysanthius  of 
Sardis  (who  instructed  Eunapius),  and  of  Maximus  of  Kphesus,  Priscus  of  Molossi,  and 
Eu8ebius  of  Myndus,  by  whom  Julian  was  instnicted.  With  Julian  agreed  in  philosophy 
SftUnstius,  one  of  his  youtliful  friends.  Scientific  demonstration  was  a  matter  of  small 
consequence  with  the  most  of  these  men;  the  practice  of  theurgical  arts  was  better  suited 
for  their  lofty  intellects.  The  attempt  to  foment  a  reaction  against  Christianity  absorbed 
the  best  forces  of  the  school. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  tlie  fifth  century  lived  and  taught  Themis- 
tins  (born  about  317,  died  after  387 ;  he  was  the  son  of  Eugenius  of  Paphlagonia,  was 
educated  at  Constantinople,  became  a  Peripatetic  and  Eclectic  Platonist,  gained  repute  as  a 
commentator  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  was  honored  by  his  contemporaries,  on  account 
of  his  excellent  style,  with  the  surname  6  'Evppadtf^ ;  his  paraphrase  of  the  Posterior  Ana- 
lytics, Physics,  and  Psychology  of  Aristotle  is  still  extant),  Aurelius  Macrobius,  the  author  * 
of  the  SatfAmaUa,  and,  at  Alexandria,  the  elder  Olympiodonis,  and  the  female  philosopher 
Hypatia,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Christians  in  the  month  of  March,  416,  a  martyr  to 
polytheism.     Marcianus  Capella  (see  above,  §  65)  lived  probably  about  430  a.  Ik 
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§  70.  After  the  failure  of  the  practical  conteBt  waged  against 
Chriatianity  and  in  behalf  of  the  renovation  of  the  ancient  cultus 
and  the  ancient  faith,  the  representatives  of  Neo-Platonism  applied 
themselves  with  new  zeal  to  scientific  labors,  and  especially  to  the 
Btndy  and  exegesis  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  To  the 
Athenian  School  belong  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Nestorius  (died  about 
433  A.  D.),  Syrianne,  his  pupil,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  works  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Hierocles  the  Alexandrian,  and  Proclus  (411- 
485),  the  pupil  of  (the  elder)  Olympiodorus  and  of  Plutarch  and 
Syrianus,  Proclus  is  the  most  important  of  the  later  Neo-Platonists, 
"the  Scholastic  among  the  Greek  philosophers."  He  collated,  ar- 
ranged, and  dialectically  elaborated  the  whole  body  of  transmitted 
philosophy,  augmented  it  by  additions  of  his  own,  and  combined  the 
whole  in  a  sort  of  system,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rigidly  scientific  form.  Other  adherents  of  the  same  school 
were  Marinus,  Proclus'  pupil  and  successor,  Asclepiodotus,  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  the  latter,  Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hcrmias,  Zenodotus,  Isi- 
dorus,  the  successor  of  Marinus,  and  his  successor,  Hegias,  all  imme- 
diate pupils  of  Proclus ;  also  Damascius,  who  was  the  president  of  the 
etthool  at  Athens  from  about  520  a.  d.,  until  the  closing  of  the  same 
in  529  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  interdicting  the  giving 
of  instruction  in  philosophy  at  Athens.  Hellenic  philosophy  suc- 
cumbed, partly  to  the  intrinsic  weakness  into  which  its  own  vagaries 
had  led  it,  and  partly  to  the  pressure  of  Christianity,  Still,  both  at 
and  after  the  time  of  this  event  service  was  rendered  to  philosophy 
through  the  composition  of  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  in  which  the  latter  were  transmitted  to  later  generations. 
Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned,  especially,  Siinplicins  and  (the  younger)  Olympiodorus, 
as  also  Boethius  and  Philoponus  the  Christian. 

SifHani  Omment  in  Ubro9  JII^  XIII.^  XI V^  mHaphyt,  AritM,  laL  interpret.  H.  BaguUno,  Venl(Mi, 
2A06.    On  Byiinnua  ef.  Ba«h,  De  Sytianophiiomphofuo-jAatonieo^  Part  I^  G.-Pr.,  Lonban,  1862. 

HUrodU  AltOBondrini  Oommentar.  in  Aur.  Oarm.  Pyth.  td.  Jo.  CiirU-rlus,  Pa^i^  1.V88 ;  De  Procidentia 
H  liittKt  ed.  F.  Morellius,  TariB,  ItiOl ;  Quae  aupenuut^  erf.  Pi-orson,  London.  16S5  and  1678 ;  Comnu  in  Aur. 
Oarm,  Pyth.  ed.  Thorn.  Gaiaford,  in  his  i-iUtion  of  Stuhiuus,  Oxford,  1S50;  ed.  Mullach,  Berlin,  1S53. 

ProeU  in  Plat.  Tim.  Comm.  et  in  lihroe  De  Hep.,  BtLScl  15B4.  (Published  as  a  sa|»pli-inent  to  th« 
JiMdl  edition  of  the  Works  of  Plato.  The  Commentary  on  the  Hep.  isinctimplute.  lli'spccting  oi>rtain  lat^r, 
pertiallj  eoinplementaryf  pnbllcntlonfi.  see  Bemaya,  In  the  appendix  to  hit  trork,  entitled  **Ari^  iUter 
Wirkunff  der  TragMit."^  No.  18,  ad  p.  168.)  ProdU  in  Theoloffiam  PUttoni*  libri  eeof  una  cum  Marini 
pita  Prodi  et  ProdU,  IwAlt.  TJtedog..  ed.  Aemil.  Portna  «<  Fr.  Lliidenbrog,  Hambai^,  1618;  Ercer/.ta  ea 
Proett  titihoUii  in  Plat.  Oratylum,  etl.  J.  F  Dotsaonadc*,  LeipMo,  1830:  In  Plat.  Alcih.  <  omm.  ed.  Fr. 
Creator.  Frankfort  1820-*S5;  ProeH  Opera,  ed.  Vlett»r  Conaln,  Paria,  1820-45;  Prodi  Comm.  in  Plat 
ed,  G.  RUllbtum,  In  bis  edition  of  the  Parm.  Lelpalc,  18d9,  and  aeparatelj,  Lelpaic,  1840;  In  Plat 
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Ttma^mn,  edU  C,  K  Chr.  Schneider,  Bredan,  1847;  PrMUpkilo».  PtatonM  cp&ra  {m«d4Ui^  qmb§ 
oUm  6  eoJieibwi  mter.  Paritdnit  ItaUeUqu^  vvl{f(nerat,  tmno  seewuiii  enrU  enund,  €t  auaoU  Victor 
CoiisiiL,  Pari^  1S64.  The  M«<liOMn  Codex  of  the  works  of  Pruelue  on  the  Rtp.  of  Phto  le  ineoiii]iIeia,  hoi 
contains  an  index  of  the  complete  Cummentarj ;  cf.  YaL  Eoae,  in  the  Hermet  II.  IS67.  ppu  96-101.  A 
Oodex,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Salriati  at  Florence,  but  now  at  Rome,  o<intalns  the  lectiiMis 
which  are  wantlftg  in  the  Ifediecan  Cod.,  yet  with  naoy  f  ops;  cf.  Mai,  ^aieil  R&m.  Till.,  Pr0^»  p.  XX 
and  p.  6M,  in  the  copy  of  one  of  the  **  works  ^  which  Is  giTen  by  Hai. 

Hartni  Vita  Frodi,  ed.  J.  F.  Fabricius,  Hambnrg,  1700 ;  ed,  J.  F.  Boissonade,  Leipeic,  1814,  and  in 
the  CoWt  edition  of  Dlof.  L,  Parl^  ISW.  C£  A.  Benrer,  i¥oo(«c,  Eaepotttion  ds na  Doetrins^  Piarla,  ISM; 
Hermann  Kirehener,  De  ProoU  lUoplaUmM  miiapKyHiea^  Berlin,  1846;  Stelnhart,  Art.  /Vootau^  In  Pfenl]^ 
Rwl-Bnc  d.  cL  Alt,  Vol.  YL,  pp.  88-7(1 

Ammonii,  ffermiae  JUU,  commsnt  in  pra^dicam^ta  ArUtaUMa  €t  PorpkffHi  faagoQmi^  Tenlee,  1845 
■eq.,  Z>i  Fato^  ed*  J.  C.  Orelll  in  his  edition  of  the  woika  of  Alezonder  of  Aphrodiaias  and  othera  ooocMniag 
F^te.  ZGrich,  1824. 

Damaaeii,  philoaopki  Platoniei,  g%MuHonu  de  primie  pHnelpUe,  ed.  Joa.  Kopp,  FraBkfcrt*eiHliie> 
Main,  1S26.    Cf.  Ruelle,  LepkiloeopKe  Damaedue,  itude  eur  eatieeteee  outraffee,  Paris.  1S61. 

Simplicil  comment,  in  ArUL  eaUgoriae,  Yenioe,  1409;  Basel,  1661;  in  Ariet.  pkyeie.  ed.  Amriairaa, 
Tenlee,  1586;  in  Ar.  librae  de  eoelo,  ed.  id.  ibid.  1686,  IMS  eto^  in  Ar.  librae  De  Anima  eum  nwimwf 
AUk.  Aphrod.  in  ArieL  Ub.  De  Seneu  et  SeneibUi,  ed.  Asulanns,  Venice,  1627 ;  Simpl.  eomm.  in  ^OtMeH 
Enchiridion,  ed.  Jo.  SctiwvlghSaser,  Lelpsic,  ISOO;  Genmn  by  K.  Enk,  Vienna,  1S67  (1966).  SUmpL 
Oemm.  in  quatuor  librae  ArieMelie  De  Coelo  eao  rec  dim.  Xaretenii  mandato  regiaeacfod.  dieqipHnawwn 
Nederiandicae  ediiue,  Utrecht,  1866.  On  Bimpliciaa,  cfl  Jo.  OottL  Bohle,  De  Simplicii  vita,  imgenio  et 
meritie,  in  the  G6U.  geL  AnM.  178^  p.  1977  seq. 

Olympiodari  eomm.  in  ArieL  Meteorolog,  Or.  et  Lot.  OamcUo  iiOerprete,  Venet  Aid.  15S0-*61 :  VUa 
PlaUmie,  sec  above,  p.  99 ;  ox^^ia  civ  t^  IIAATMKa,  wov6g  *Ai>^  Movoto(v6ov  icot  Ai}|i.  Sxifo,  In :  ZvAAoyii 
'EAAififucwv  avKt&n»v  mtrrrmr  km  ke^vypi^v,  Venice,  1816,  Part  IV.;  ^oAmi  ci«  ^aiSmva,  ibid.  Put  V.; 
Oomm.  in  Plat  AlcCbiadem.  ed.  F.  Crenxer,  in  hia  edition  of  the  Comen,  of  Proclns  on  the  Aleib  IT. 
Frankfort,  1821;  Scholia  in  PL  Phaedonem,  ed.  Cbsto.  Eberh.  Finckh,  Heilbronn,  1847;  SdkoL  in  PL 
Gorgtam  ed.  Alb.  Jahn,  in  Jahn's  ArdUr,  Vol.  XIY.,  1S4& 

Joannie  Philoponi  Comm.  in  Ariat  Ubroe  De  Oeneratkme  et  Jnteritu,  etCL,  Venice  (Ald.X  1627 ;  in  Ar. 
Analyt  Post,  Venice  (Ald.X  1684;  contra  ProcL  de  Jfundi  Aeiemitate,  ed.  Trineavellua,  Venice,  1586; 
Cbmm.  inprimoe  quatmor  Ubroe  ArieL  de  Xat  Aueeultatione,  ed.  TrincaTellna,  Venet.  1589;  ONmn.  in 
ArieL  fihroe  De  Anlm€L,  ed.  Trlncavellas,  Venice,  1585;  Comm.  in  ArUL  AnaL  Priora,  ed.  TrineareUn^ 
Yenioe,  1286;  Comm,  in  prtm.  Meteorolog.  ArieL  libr.,  etc,  Venice  (AId.X  1651 ;  Q^mm.  in  ArieL  metapK 
UiL  ecp  interpreL  F.  Patridi,  Ferrars,  16S8;  Comm.  in  Ifiekomachi  Arithm.  ed.  R.  lloche,  Leipaie,  186( 
(See  above,  $  61) 

For  the  Iltcratnre  relative  to  BoCthius,  see  below,  ad%SS.  Cf.,  ftirther,  C.  Jonrdain,  De  Fortgine  dee 
traditione  mr  le  Chrietianieme  de  JMoe,  Paris,  1861 ;  6.  Prledlefn,  Gerbert,  die  Oeometris  dee  Ifr^/Hut 
mtd  die  indikchen  Zffem,  Erlanffen,  1861  (cf.  Jabn's  Jahrb.,  Vol.  LXXZVII.  1863,  pp.  425-487);  M-  C^*« 
tor.  Math,  JBeitr.  wum  Ctdturlebeti  der  VUker,  Halle,  1868,  Sect  XIIL 

Plutarch  of  Athens,  the  flon  of  Nestorius.  bom  about  350,  died  433,  and  miroanied  bjr 
later  Neo-Platoniats  "  the  Great,"  in  distinction  iVom  the  historian  and  Platonic  idiileeo- 
pher,  who  lived  in  the  reig^  of  Tr^an,  and  from  others  of  the  same  name,  was,  perhaps,  a 
pupil  of  Priscus,  who  (according  to  Kiinap.,  ViL  Soph.,  p.  102)  was  still  teaching  at  Athena 
after  the  death  of  Julian.  Plutarch  (according  to  Procl,  Jh  Fann.^  XL  27)  diaiiaguishcd 
between  the  One,  the  Nous,  the  Soul,  the  forma  immanent  in  material  things,  and  mailer 
and  in  so  far  seems  not  to  harp  '^''pnrtcd  from  the  Plotinic  form  of  doctrine.  Hia  son 
Hierius  and  his  daughter  Asdepigencia  tuught  with  him  at  Athens. 

Sjrianus  of  Alexandria,  pupil  of  Plutarch  and  teacher  of  Produs,  regarded  the  Ariato- 
telian  philosophy  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Platonic.  He  recommended,  therefore,  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  a  preparation  {TrporiXeta  and  fuxpd  ftvcH^fMa)  Ibr  the 
Pythagorean-Platonic  philosophy  or  theqlogy  (a  prelude  to  the  scholastic  employment  of 
the  Aristotelfan  philosophy  as  a  handmaid  to  Cliristlan  theology).  This  view  and  use  of 
Aristotle  continued  among  the  pupils  of  Syrianus,  and  in  the  same  spirit  Proclus  ^r^* 
Afislotle  ^atpAmtiy  or^  of  demoniac  rank,  but  Plato  (and  Jambliehua)  firioc,  dirfaie.    Tnlris 
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commentary  on  the  Aristotelian  MetaphTsics,  Syrianus  seeks  to  defend  Plato  and  the 
Pythagoreans  against  the  attacks  of  Aristotle.  His  oommentaries  to  Plato  are  no  longer 
in  existence. 

Hierocles  of  Alexandria  (about  430,  to  be  distinguished  rom  the  Hierocles  who  was 
governor  of  Bithynia  under  Diocletian  and  figured  as  an  opponent  of  Christianity)  was 
another  pupil  of  Plutarch  (Phot,  Bild.  CocLf  214).  Since  he  ascribes  to  Ammonius  Saccas, 
the  founder  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  demonstration  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  agreed  substan- 
tially with  each  other,  we  may  presume  that  he  too  was  occupied  with  the  endeavor  to 
prove  the  same  agreement.  In  the  fragmentary  remains  of  his  writings  he  appears  more 
particularly  in  the  character  of  a  moralist.  A  disciple  of  Syrianus  was  Hermias  of  Alex- 
andria,  who  afterward  taught  at  tlie  Museum  in  Alexandria,  and  was  married  to  .^desia, 
likewise  an  adherent  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  a  relative  of  Syrianus.  Another  pupil  of 
Syrianus  was  Domninus,  the  mathematician. 

Proclus,  bom  at  Constantinople  about  411,  of  Lycian  descent,  and  brought  up  at  Xan- 
thus,  in  Lycia  (whence  his  surname  '*  Lycius  *'),  was  in  philosophy  a  pupil  of  Olympiodorus 
(the  elder)  at  Alexandria,  of  the  aged  Plutarch  at  Athens,  and  afterward  of  Syrianus.  He 
taught  at  Athens,  where  he  died,  a.  d.  485.  Oppressed  by  the  great  mass  of  transmitted 
doctrines,  all  of  which  he  nevertheless  attempted  to  work  into  his  system,  he  is  said  often 
to  have  expressed  the  wish  tliat  nothing  had  been  preserved  from  antiquity,  except  the 
Oracles  (X6yta  ;faAdaimS,  on  which  Proclus  wrote  very  full  allegorical  commentaries)  and 
the  Timaeua  of  Plato. 

The  principal  momenta  in  the  dialectical  process  by  which,  according  to  Proclus,  the 
formation  of  the  world  was  accomplished,  are  the  issuing  of  a  thing  from  its  causo  and 
its  return  to  the  same.  That  which  is  brought  forth  is  at  the  same  time  like  and  unlike 
its  cause :  in  virtue  of  its  likeness  it  is  contained  and  remains  in  the  cause  (jiovr/) ;  in  virtue 
of  its  unlikeness  it  is  separated  from  it  (irpMog) ;  it  must  return  to  its  cause  {ktrtorpo^/)  by 
becoming  like  it,  and  in  this  return  the  same  stadia  are  involved  as  in  tlio  previous  forward 
or  out-coming  movement  (Frodi  crotxticiai^  OeoXoyuc^^  chs.  31-38).  All  reality  is  subject  to 
this  law  of  triadic  development  But  the  oftener  the  process  is  repeated  the  less  perfect  is 
the  result  What  is  first  is  highest,  the  last  is  the  lowest  in  rank  and  worth.  The  devel- 
opment is  a  descending  one,  and  may  be  symbolized  by  the  descending  course  of  a  spiral 
Une  (while  the  Pythagorean  and  Speusippic  development,  and  in  modem  times  the  Hege- 
lian, is  an  ascending  one). 

The  primordial  essence  is  the  unity,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  plurality,  the 
primal  good,  on  which  all  good  depends,  the  first  cause  of  all  existence  {fnsiU.,  ch.  4  seq.). 
It  is  the  secret,  incomprehensible,  and  ineflfable  cause  of  all  things,  which  brings  forth  all 
things  and  to  which  all  tend  to  return.  It  can  only  be  defined  by  analogy ;  it  is  exalted 
above  all  possible  affirmation  or  negation;  the  conception  of  unity  is  inadequate  fully  to 
express  it,  since  it  is  exalted  even  above  unity,  and  so  also  are  the  conceptions  of  good  and 
of  cause  (it  is  avairiuc  oItuw;  Plat  T?ieoLj  HI.  p.  101  seq.;  In  Parm,^  VI.  87  ;  In  2¥m., 
110  e ;  it  is  vqotk  fftyvc  ap/urr&repov  xal  irdaiK  wrdp^cwf  oyv«<n-<Jrcpov,  Flat  TheoLy  II. 
p.  110). 

Out  of  this  first  essence  Proclus  represents,  not  (with  Plotinus)  the  intelligible  world, 
nor  (with  Jamblichus)  a  single  One,  inferior  to  the  first,  but  a  plurality  of  unities  (ivdde^) 
as  issuing,  all  of  them  exalted  above  being,  life,  reason,  and  our  power  of  knowledge.  The 
precise  number  of  these  unities  (ivdde^)  is  not  given  by  Proclus,  but  they  are  less  numer- 
ous than  the  Ideas,  and  they  so  exist  in  each  other  as,  notwithstanding  their  plurality,  to 
fionstitute  together  but  one  unity.  While  the  absolute,  first  essence  is  out  of  all  relation 
to  the  world,  these  unities  operate  in  the  worid ;  they  are  the  agents  of  providence  {Inst 
17 
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S^uL,  ]  13  seq.).  Thej  are  tlie  godB  {9eoi)  m  the  higliest  sense  <>f  this  word  (tMcL,  lltX 
!nie  rank  of  the  cCfi'erent  unities  is  determined  aooording  to  the  gieater  or  leas  nesiaeM  a 
which  they  stand  to  the  first  essence  (Inst^  126). 

The  unities  are  followed  by  the  triad  of  the  intdiigtbk,  itdeiiigGfle4wtdh(AMA,  and  mtel- 
leetual  essences  (ri  votfrh'^  rh  vm/rbv  OfM  ml  V9ep6v^  rb  voepov^  FlaL  ThetL^  III.  14).  The 
first  of  these  &l]s  under  the  concept  of  being  {wma\  the  second  under  that  of  liib(C«%tkB 
third  under  that  of  thought  (Inbt,  103  and  138;  PUsL  TheoL,  III.  p.  127  seq.).  Betwesft 
these  three  essenoes  or  olasses  of  essences  tbepe  exists  also,  notwithstanding  their  unitj, 
«i  order  of  rank ;  the  second  participates  m  the  first,  the  third  in  the  eeoond  (Plat  TkeeL, 
lY.  1).  The  Intelligible  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  or  Being  {mtaU)  mdmdes  thrse 
triads,  in  each  of  which  the  two  first  terms  are  "  limit  '*  (T/pac)  and  "  iUimitatkn  "*  <amput^ 
the  third  temn  being,  In  the  first  triad,  the  "  union  "  of  the  two  finft,  or  "  being  **  ifuxr^ 
or  oMT/a),  in  the  second,  "  life  "  (C<^/),  and  in  the  third,  "  ideas,"  or  "*  that  whkifa  has  life  a 
its^"  (i6iui  or  avrd^iMif^  In  eadi  of  these  triads,  the  first  or  liautng  tenn  is  also 
denommated  by  Proclus  -(who  follows  In  this  particnlar  the  preoedent  of  JamMiftma) 
^< Father"  (Tron^p),  the  second  or  unlimited  term  is  called  '* Power"  {iivapt^  and  tks 
ibiid  or  mixed  term,  ''  Reason  "  {vote)-  The  inieBigtbMntBaedmi  sphere,  fUling  under  Hw 
concept  of  life  (Cui^,  contains,  according  to  Prodkis,  feminine  divinities,  and  is  subdliliud 
into  ^Hi  following  triads :  One,  Other,  Being  <ev,  krepw,  Av\  the  triad  of  original  nuaben; 
One  and  llany.  Whole  and  Parts,  Limit  and  Dianitation,  the  triad  of  ^'gods  who  boU 
together  "  {aweicriKoi  6eoi)  ;  and  rj  ra  Itrxara  ^;ifcwi7a  idi&njCi  v  *«''o  t-®  f^^tmv  and  if  mora  ri 
tFxVfM,  the  triad  of  "perfecting  Gods"  (rtAeniwpTw  ^»ot,  ProeL,  Ji  Bm.,  »4;  Theolog, 
Fiaion,,  lY.  3T).  The  mtaBecktal  ^stencei,  lastly,  felling  mnder  the  oonoept  of  reason  <i«»c), 
are  arranged  according  to  the  number  sepen,  the  two  Srst  terms  in  the  triadie  division,  or 
the  terms  which  correspond  respectively  with  B^ng  and  life,  being  eac^  subject  to  a 
threefold  subdivision,  while  the  third  term  remams  undivided.  By  a  furtlier,  sevenfold 
division  of  each  of  the  seven  terms  (or  **  Hebdooms  ")  thns  obtained,  Prodas  obtams  seicn 
Intellectual  Hebdomades,  with  the  members  of  which  he  connects  by  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion some  of  the  deities  of  the  popular  faith  and  certain  Platonic  and  Neo-Platorac  fictioaa, 
«.  ^.,  with  the  eighteenth  of  tiie  forty^nine  members,  w^ch  he  caUs  the  ^'seuroe  of  life*" 
imjy^  nfwxijv),  the  mixing^vessel  in  the  Tanaeus  of  Plato,  in  which  the  Deahirgos  oan- 
biass  the  elements  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  with  each  other. 

The  Psychical  emanates  from  the  intellectual.  Every  soul  is  by  native  eternal  «nd  eoly 
in  its  activi^  related  to  time.  The  soul  of  the  world  is  composed  of  (^visible,  indivisible, 
and  intermediate  snbetanee,  its  parts  being  arranged  in  harmonious  proportions.  Theae 
exist  divine,  demoniacal,  and  hntman  souls.  Occupying  a  middle  piaoe  between  tiie  sen- 
«aous  and  the  divine,  the  soul  possesses  freedom  of  will.  Its  evils  sre  all  chargeable  191a 
itself.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  soul  to  turn  back  toward  the  divine.  Whatever  it  kaoan 
H  knows  by  means  of  the  related  and  oarrespondtng  elements  in  itself;  it  knows  the  Otoe 
through  the  stipra-cational  unity  present  in  itselC 

Matter  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  «viL  It  is  the  «eurQe  of  natoral  neoessity.  Winn 
the  Demiurgos  molds  it  according  to  the  transcendent,  ideal  prototypes,  there  enter  into 
Jt  forms  which  icnunn  -fanBunenit  in  !t  {^yot,  >&»  Myot  tnnpfmrmd  of  the  8tcScs,  .A«cL  m 
Uml,  4  o,  seq. ;  In  I^trmm.,  lY.  1S2).    ftodus  <mly  repeats  liere  Ihe  Plotinic  doctrines. 

Under  ICarhnis  -(af  Flavin  ITeapoUs  or  ;&efaem  in  Palestine),  the  soocessor  of  Prodaa,  4t 
is  related  l^mt  the  Neo-Platonic  ischool  at  Athens  sunk  very  low  (Daaasc,  VUa  hUmi, 
^8^  ICarinuB  seems  ta  have  ocoupied  himaelf  with  tlieosepftncid  specnlBtieBS  leas 
Produs,  but  more  with  the  theory  of  ideas  and  with  mathematKs  <tMdL,  ITS). 
iKsoipQes  with  tf  annas  were  JLadepiodotttB,  the  {Aiyalcian,  of  AAensidcia,  who  afteiawad 
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lived  at  Aphrodisias,  and  the  sons  of  Hermias  and  JSdesia,  Heiiodorus  and  Ammoniua, 
who  afterward  taught  at  Alexandria;  such  also  were  Severianus,  Isidorus  of  Alexandria, 
H^as,  a  grandson  of  Plutarch,  and  Zenodocus,  who  taught  with  Marinus  at  Athens. 
Isidorus,  who  had  also  heard  Proclus  and  who  became  the  successor  of  Marinus  in  the 
office  of  Scholarch,  paid  greater  attention  to  theosophy,  but  soon  gave  up  his  office  and 
returned  to  Alexandria,  his  native  city.  The  next  Scholaich  at  Athens  was  Hegias,  and 
the  next  after  Hegias  and  the  last  of  all  was  Damascius  of  Damascus  (from  about  620  on). 
The  special  object  of  the  speculation  of  Damascius  respecting  the  first  essence  was  to  show 
(in  agreement  with  Jamblichus  and  Proclus)  that  the  same  was  exalted  above  all  those  con- 
traries which  inhere  in  the  finite. 

Damascius  did  not  long  enjoy  the  liberty  to  teach.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  (a.  d.  52*7),  instituted  a  persecution  directed  against  heretics 
and  non-Christians,  and  in  620  forbade  instruction  to  be  given  in  philosophy  at  Athens, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Platonic  schooL  Soon  afterward  (631  or  632)  Damas- 
cius, Simplicius  of  Cilicia,  the  industrious  and  exact  commentator  of  Aristotle,  and  five 
other  Neo-Platonists  (Diogenes  and  Hermias  of  Phoenicia,  Eulamius  or  Eulalius  of  Phrygia, 
Priscianus,  and  Isidorus  of  Gaza)  emigrated  to  Persia,  where,  fVom  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  they  hoped  to  find  the  seat  of  ancient  wisdom,  a  people  moderate  and  just,  and 
(in  King  Khosroes)  a  ruler  friendly  to  philosophy  (Agathias,  I>e  Rtibus  Jttstiniani^  II.  ch. 
30).  Undeceived  by  sorrowful  experiences,  they  longed  to  return  to  Athens,  and  in  the 
peace  concluded  between  Persia  and  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  year  633,  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  return  without  hindrance  and  retain  complete  liberty  of  belief;  but  the 
prohibition  of  philosophical  instruction  remained  in  foroe.  The  works  of  the  ancient 
thinkers  never  became  entirely  unknown  in  Greece ;  it  is  demonstrable  that,  even  in  the 
period  immediately  following,  Christian  scholars  of  the  aries  UbercJes  at  Athens  studied 
also  philosophy ;  but  fVom  this  time  till  the  renaissance  of  classical  studies,  Hellenic  phi- 
losophy (except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Synesius  and  Psoudo-Dionysius  Areopagita,  it 
assumed  a  Christian  exterior)  remained  scarcely  more  than  a  subject  of  mere  erudition 
(as  in  the  cases  of  the  Christian  commentator  of  Aristotle,  Johannes  Philoponus,  who  was 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  Simplicius,  and  David  the  Armenian,  who  flourished  about 
500  A.  D. ;  see  below,  §  96) ;  gradually  it,  and  especially  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  won 
a  growing  infiuence  on  the  scholastic  and  formal  treatment  of  Christian  theology,  and  in 
part  also  on  the  substance  of  theological  doctrines. 

One  of  the  last  Neo-Platonists  of  antiquity  was  Boethius  (4*70-626,  educated  at  Athens, 
480-498),  who,  through  his  Consolaiio,  as  also  through  his  translation  and  exegesis  of  some 
of  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  and  through  his  annotations  to  his  own  translation  of 
the  Jsagoge  of  Porphyry  and  to  that  of  Marius  Yictorinus  (a  rhetorician  and  grammarian, 
who  lived  about  360),  became  the  most  influential  medium  for  the  transmission  of  Greek 
philosophy  to  the  Occident  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  ConsolaHo 
18  founded  on  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  idea,  that  the  reason  should  oonquer  the  emotions. 
'* 71ft  quoque  ai  via  btmine  daro  cemere  verum  tramikredo  carpere  eaUem :  gaudia  peUs,  peOt 
Umarem  spemque  fuffoto  ne  dolor  adsit:  IhtbUa  mens  est  vindo^ue /rents,  Tiaec  utnregfumt/^ 
(OC  bek)w,  §  88). 
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PART    II. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  71.  The  religious  facts,  ideas,  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  philosophical  investigation.  The  philosophic 
thought  of  Christian  times  has  been  mainly  occupied  with  the  theo- 
logical, cosmological,  and  anthropological  postulates  of  the  biblical 
doctring  of  salvation,  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  law,  of  sin,  and  of  redemption. 

On  the  whole  philosophy  of  Chrlttian  times,  see  Heinrich  Bitter,  JHe  ehrUUiefu  PMloBophU,  2  vols^ 
GISttlDgen,  1856-50;  cf.  the  more  minute  exposition  in  Bitterns  OeachiefiU  der  Philotopftie^  Vol.  V.  seq^ 
Hamburg,  1S41  scq.,  as  also  tho  volumes  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  works  of  Brucker,  Bnhle,  Tenne- 
raann,  II  egel,  and  others  mentioned  above,  p.  8  seq.  J.  G.  Mussman^s  GrundriM  ier  allg.  Oenek,  der  ehrigU. 
PhilceophU  (Halle,  1880)  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  Ferd.  Baur,  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  TTieoloff.  Jahrb.  (TO- 
bingen,  1S46,  pp.  29-113  and  168-288)  treata  in  a  very  comprehenMve  manner  of  the  nature  of  Christian 
philosophy,  and  of  .the  principal  stages  in  the  history  of  Its  development,  with  special  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  Bitter;  cf^  per  cotUra^  Heinr.  Bitter,  in  TJieoL  Studien  u.  JTHHken^  Jahrg.  XX^  VoL  2, 
1647,  pp.  557-648.  Cf.,  also,  the*  works  on  eocleslastlcal  history  and  the  history  of  dogmas,  cited  below, 
§  T8,  p.  268w 

§  72.  The  primitive  creative  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
was  followed  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  a  period  especially  characterized 
by  the  evolution  of  the  consciousness  of  opposition  between  God  and 
the  worid,  priests  and  laity,  church  and  state,  and,  in  general,  between 
the  haman  spirit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  God,  the  human  spirit  itself 
and  nature,  on  the  other,  and  hence  by  the  evolution  of  the  sense  of 
the  limitation  and  bondage  of  man.  The  period  of  Modern  Times, 
on  the  contrary,  is  marked,  in  the  main,  by  the  development  of  the 
consciousness  of  restored  unity,  and  hence  of  the  reconciliation  and 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit.  In  the  patristic  period,  philosophic 
thought  stands  in  the  closest  union  with  theological  speculation,  and 
co-operates  in  the  development  of  Christian  dogma.  In  the  Scho- 
lastic period  it  passes  into  the  service  of  theology,  being  employed 
merely  to  reduce  to  scientific  form  a  body  of  dogmatic  teaching  for 
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the  most  part  already  at  hand,  by  introducing  a  logical  arrangement 
and  bringing  to  its  support  philosophical  doctrines  from  ante-Chris- 
tian antiquity.  In  Modem  Philosophy  it  gradually  acquires,  with 
reference  to  Christian  theology  and  ancient  philosophy,  the  character 
of  an  independent  science,  as  regards  both  form  and  content. 

Rightly  to  discriminate  between  that  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  theology,  in  the  Patristic  and  Scholastic  periods,  is  a 
woric  of  uo  little  difl&c«ilty.  The  same  difficulty  also  arises  in  attempting  to  distinguish, 
between  what  pertains  to  the  history  of  philosophy  and  what  to  the  history  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  modem  times,  when  these  sciences  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  philosophy. 
Yet  the  definition  of  philosophy  as  the  science  of  principles  furnishes  a  sufficiently  accurate 
criterion.  It  is  necessary  that  the  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  early  Christian  times 
should  be  preceded  and  introduced  by  a  consideration  of  the  religious  and  theological  bases 
on  which  society  tlien  newly  reposed,  and  the  presentation  of  the  beginnings  of  Christian 
philosophy  itself  must  necessarily  include  fundamental  portions  of  the  history  of  dogmas, 
unless  the  living  organism  of  the  new  development  of  religious  thought  introduced  by 
Christianity  is  to  be  arbitrarily  dealt  with,  by  separating,  as  was  afterward  done,  a  **  titeth 
hgia  naturatia ''  Oom  "  Hkeotogia  revekUeu*^  It  is  only  thus  that  an  insight  into  the  genesis 
and  connection  of  Christian  ideas  becomes  possible. 

The  dogmas  of  the  Church  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the  contest  waged  by  its 
defenders  against  Jews  and  Greeks,  against  Judaizers,  Gnostics,  and  heretics  of  all  sorts. 
To  this  development  philosophical  tliought  lent  its  aid,  being  employed  before  the  Council 
of  Nice  in  elaborating  and  perfecting  the  (\mdamental  doctrines,  and  subsequently  in  ex- 
panding them  into  a  comprehensive  complex  of  dogmas.  Whatever  was  new  and  peculiar 
in  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  was  the  result  of  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Manicheana,  Neo-Platonists, 
Donatists,  and  Pelagians.  But  when  the  belief  of  the  Church  had  been  unfolded  into  a 
complex  of  dogmas,  and  when  these  dogmas  had  become  firmly  established,  it  remained 
for  the  School  to  systematize  and  verify  them  by  the  aid  of  a  corresponding  reconstruction 
of  ancient  philosophy ;  in  this  lay  the  mission  of  Scholasticism.  The  distinction  between  the 
Patristic  and  the  Scholastic  philosophy  is  indeed  not  an  absolute  one,  since  in  the  Patristic 
period,  in  proportion  as  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  became  distinctly  developed,  thought 
was  made  subservient  to  the  work  of  arranging  and  demonstrating  them,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Scholastic  period,  these  dogmas,  not  having  previously  become  com- 
pletely determuied  in  every  particular,  received  a  certain  additional  development,  as  the 
result  of  the  then  current  theologico-philosophical  speculation. 

Still,  the  dose  relation  of  the  two  periods  does  not  set  aside  the  difference  between 
them,  but  only  serves  to  demonstrate  what  is  found  to  be  verified  in  detail,  namely,  that 
the  beginnings  of  the  scholastic  manner  of  philosophizing  recede  into  the  time  of  the  Churdi 
Fathers  (witness  Augustine,  who  in  several  passages  of  his  writings  enunciated  the  Scho 
lastic  principle  that  that  which  faith  already  holds  to  be  certain  shoidd  also  be  compre- 
hended, if  possible,  by  the  light  of  the  reason,  while,  in  the  work  J)e  Vera  Bdigione,  he 
asserts  the  unity  of  philosophy  and  true  religion,  and  in  none  of  his  writings  excludes 
reason  as  a  way  to  faith),  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  important  Scholastics  may, 
in  a  certain,  though  inferior,  measure,  be  regarded  as  fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  its 
doctrines  (some  of  which  men  have  indeed  received  ftt>m  the  Church  this  title  of  honor;  eL 
below,  §  76). 
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FmST  FXBIOD  OF  THE  PhILOBOPHY  of  THB   CHBISTIAir  EbA. 

PATRISnC  PHILOSOPHY. 

§  7S.  The  Patristic  Period  is  the  period  of  the  genesis  of  Christian 
doctrine.  It  may  be  r^arded  as  extending  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  Sec- 
tions, separated  by  the  Comicil  of  Nice  (a.  b.  325)l  The  first  section 
includes  the  time  of  the  genesis  of  the  fundamental  dogmas,  when 
philosophical  and  theological  speculation  were  inseparably  interwoven. 
The  second  covers  the  period  of  the  further  development  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  already 
established,  in  which  period  philosophy,  being  used  to  justify  these 
dogmas  and  co-operating  in  the  further  development  of  new  ones, 
begins  to  assume  a  character  of  independence  with  reference  to  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church. 

The  works  of  certain  of  the  Ghnrch  Ffethers  were  among  the  earliest  books  printed.  Pcslderias  Eras- 
mttt  (lived  1487-1066),  especially,  did  a  seryice  to  Patrologjr  bj  his  editions  (published  at  Basel)  of  Hiero- 
nymns,  Hllarias,  Ambrosias,  and  Augustine.  Afterward,  mnstlj  upon  the  InitiatlTe  of  Ecclesiastical  Orders, 
complete  editions  were  set  on  foot,  the  earlier  of  which  contained,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  works  of 
eomporatlTelj  Itttle  magnltade,  while  In  tho  later  editions  greater  completeness  was  constantly  aimofl  at. 
Wo  may  mention  here  the  editions  of  Margnrinus  de  la  BIgne  (raris,  1575-79;  6th  ed.  1654, 17  vols.  fol.X 
Andr.  Qallandins  (Venice,  1765-71,  14  vols.  fol.X  and  J.  P.  Migne  (Pairofoffias  Outsmh  Contpittvt^  Paris, 
ISAO  seq.).  The  edition  of  Grabe  {SpiciUffium  Patrutn  et  Ilatrtiicorum  §aec.,  J.-IJI^  Oxford,  16981,  and 
Bnnsen^s  Analeeta  Ante-Kicaena  (London,  1854)  are  confined  to  the  works  of  the  first  three  centnrien. 
Compare,  Airtber,  the  Corptu  9criptontm  eocl.  LaUnorum  Ml.  amtOto  «f  Imp0n»t»  aoademiaB  ttn., 
Caetareae  FituloftoiMiuft  (Vol.  I. :  Stapldus  Seoerua  ezrec.  C.  MalmU,  Vienna,  1866;  Vol.  II. :  Jfinttclua 
FtMm  el  FinKicm  Matm-mtt,  §m  rte.  C.  Halmii^  ibid,  1867).  Eztraeta  and  chrestomnthles  have  been 
pnbllsbed  by  Bflsler  (Btbliathek  dsr  KirehtntAttr^  10  vols.,  Leips.  1776-86X  Aninisti  {ChrMtomatkia  Pa- 
triMea,  Leips.  1818X  Oersdorf  {^BibL  pair,  eeeL  Lot.  m/L,  Leips.  1S85-47X  and  others.  A  German  transla^ 
tion  of  nomeroQa  works  of  the  Church  Fathers  has  been  published  at  Kempten,  1880  seq.  Ante-Nloeae 
Christian  Libraiy :  translations  [into  English]  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  down  to  a.  d.  825,  Edinburgh, 
T.  A  T.  Clark,  1867  on;  New  York.  Sorlbner. 

Busse,  OrttndriM  der  chrUiL  Zitteraiur.  M&nster,  18S8.  J.  G.  Dowling,  KoUUa  •criptorwn,  &  Pa- 
trum  alicrumqut  9eUri§  teeUHae  monwnentorutn^  qua4  in  eolUciionilma  ansodctorum  pott  afutmm  ckr. 
MDCC.  in  Ivcem  sdUU  oanUnenivr,  Oxford,  1889. 

Mahler*s  PairoiaffU,  Vol.  I.  (first  three  oentoriesX  ed.  by  F.  X.  Beithmayr,  Begensborg,  1840.  InaH- 
teUoMs  Pairoloffias  coneinnoHt  Jos.  Fessler,  Insbruck,  1850-^1  (to  Gregory  the  Great).  Deallnger, 
Oeid  der  chrisU,  Ueb^rU^erung,  Kegensburg,  1850-51  (to  Athanasins).  C.  Werner,  Gench.  der  apdo- 
ff^iitehen  untl  poUmitcJien  LUieratur  der  chrUtL  TTisoL^  Bchairhansen.  1861  seq.  Job.  Alzog,  Grvndrim 
dtr  PatrdogU  oder  der  dltem  chrUtL  LttterdrffeeeK,  Frelbnrg  in  Br.,  1866.  Cf.  the  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  history  by  MQnscher,  Angusti,  Neander,  Oieaeler,  Baumgarten^CruriuS, 
Base,  Klee,  Hagenbttoh,  Boar,  Niedner,  Bobringer,  etc^  I>om«r*s  JPnhcidkilwngeffeech.  der  Lehre  iton  der 
Pwwn  ChrieH,  Stuttgart,  M  ed.,  1845-58;  Banr's  ChrUiUeke  Gnosis,  Tfiblngen,  1885,  ChrUOiehs  Lthre 
•0»  der  Ver^dhnung^  iUid^  1888,  and  CItrietl.  Lehre  von  der  DreieinigkeH  und  Menedhiwerdung  OoUee 
ibid>y  1841-48,  and  many  other  theological  writings. 

Alb.  Stdckl,  Geeeh.  der  PhUoeophU  der  patrieHeckm  ZeU^  Wonbiug,  ISBt. 

Jah.  Bmbw^,  JHe  PMXm,  der  XtrohmfOUt,  Miialeli,  18Gt. 
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§  74.  Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  religions  sense  of  the 
distinction  and  antagonism  between  holiness  and  sin  was  most  promi- 
nent among  the  Hebrews.  The  ethical  ideal  of  the  Hebrews  was, 
however,  inseparably  connected  with  their  ritual  law,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  God  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  confined  to  the  chosen  people 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  Alexandrian  philosophy,  which  arose 
through  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  Hellenic  culture,  prepared  the 
M'ay  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which  restricted  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  Christianity  completed  the 
work.  At  the  time  when  Greek  culture  had  destroyed  the  intel- 
lectual exclusiveness,  and  the  Eoman  Empire  had  annihilated  the 
political  independence  of  the  nations,  there  arose  in  Christianity,  in 
opposition  to  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom  of  God,  founded  on  purity  of  heart;  The  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  among  the  Jewish  people  was  spiritualized,  repentance 
and  moral  improvement  were  recognized  as  the  condition  of  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  all  commandments  was  found 
in  the  law  of  love^  whence  the  ceremonial  law,  and  with  it  all 
national,  political,  and  social  distinctions  lost  their  earlier  positive 
significance ;  to  the  poor  the  gospel  was  preached,  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  promised  to  the  oppressed,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  God  as  the  Almighty  Creator,  the  holy  law-giver,  and  just 
judge  was  completed  by  the  consciousness  of  redemption  and  divine 
sonship,  through  the  working  and  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ  and  in 
the  community  of  believers. 

For  the  literatnre  of  this  ti>pto  we  mast  here  refer  partlcniarlj  to  the  tbeologlefti  dubiuIi.  Ct->beMet 
the  Intnidactions  to  the  Biblieal  writliurs,  by  De  Wette,  Hog,  Retiea,  etc— especially,  Carl  Anfost  Credner't 
OMckiehU  dt»  netttsaUtmeniUchen  Kanon,  ed.  by  O.  Volkinar,  Berlin,  1S60,  and  Adolf  Hllgenfeld's  Dtt 
Kanon  und  dis  KrUfk  <f««  Nttun  TetUamentg  in  ihrer  gttehiekOichen  AwibUdunQmnd  OeBtaliung,  Halle, 
1S68;  and,  on  the  other  haml,  the  numerooa  works  on  the  dldaotlc  forms  and  the  logical  dootrlaea  of  die 
New  Testament,  as  also  iiionofrraphs  like  those  of  Carl  Niese  on  the  Joliannean  Psychology  (Progr.  oftbe 
*" Lande$9ehiile''  at  Pforta,  Nanmbnrg,  1666),  and  B.  Rdfaricht,  Zur  JohanneUekm  Logotiehrty  in  ThtoL 
Studien  u.  KrUOten,  1SCS,  pp  899-814 

Neander  (CkrisU.  Dogmengeach.,  ed  by  J.  Jacob!,  Berlin,  1867,  and  often  in  others  of 
his  writings ;  cf.,  also,  Neander,  lj<^ber  das  VerhuUniu  der  hetteniaehen  Ethik  sum  ChritUn" 
ihiim,  in  his  Wissewch.  Abhandlungen,  ed.  bj  J.  Jacobi,  Berlin,  1861),  consciously  adopting 
the  views  of  Schleiermacher  and  not  uninfluenced,  whether  consciously  or  not,  bj  Hegelian 
conceptions,  sees  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity  in  the  idea  of  '*  redemption,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  uuification  of  the  divine  and  human,"  and  remarks  with  reference  to  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  Hellenism  {ibid.,  p.  36) :  "The  religious  stand-point  of  Juda- 
ism represents  in  general  the  positive  consciousness  of  alienation  from  God  and  of  the 
schism  in  man's  nature,  while  Hellenism,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  embodiment  of  youtliful 
natural  life,  as  yet  unconscious  of  its  opposition  to  Qod.    For  those  occupying  the  former 
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■tand-point  Christianity  ftfans  at  remoying  the  senae  and  the  fact  of  opposition  and  discord, 
through  redemption :  for  those  occupying  the  stand-point  of  Hellenism,  it  first  brings  to 
consciousness  the  sense  of  discord,  and  provides  for  the  communication  of  divine  life  to 
humanity,  through  the  removal  of  this  discord."  (In  the  same  place  Neander  designates  as 
the  fundamental  trait  of  Orientalism,  in  the  Hindoo  and  other  natural  religions,  the 
*'8<^i8m  and  unrest  of  the  human  mind,  as  manifested  in  the  language  of  sorrow  and 
melancholy,  in  view  of  the  limits  of  human  nature,  and  in  uncontrolled  longings  after  the 
infinite  and  for  absorption  into  God/*)    Cf.  above,  §  5. 

In  his  own  teaching,  which  was  expressed  especially  in  aphorisms  and  parables, 
Jesus  laid  chief  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  rising  above  the  legal  righteousness  of  the 
Pharisees  (Matt.  v.  20)  to  the  ideal  completion  of  the  law  through  the  principle  of  love,  and 

# 

to  the  real  fulfillment  of  the  law  as  thus  completed.  The  commandments  and  prohibitions 
of  Moses  (including  those  of  the  ceremonial  law),  and  even  many  of  the  injunctions  of  his 
successors,  were  thus  left  substantially  untouched  (although  in  the  matter  of  things  purely 
external  and  of  no  immediate  ethical  or  religious  significance,  such,  in  particular,  as  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  various  forms  of  purification  and  sacrifice,  actual  observanoe 
was  made  by  the  Messiah  no  longer  obligatory  for  the  subjects  of  his  "kingdom  of  God," 
Mark  ii.  23-28 ;  viL  14-23,  etc) ;  but  that  which  Moses  had  allowed  on  account  of  the 
hardness  df  heart  of  his  people  remained  no  longer  lawful,  but  was  to  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  ideal  ethical  law,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  intentions  of  men. 
Thus  the  peremptoriness  of  the  requirements  of  ethics  was  made  to  appear  not  in  the  least 
relaxed,  but  rather  increased.  (Hence  the  declaration  in  Matt.  v.  18 — true,  of  course,  only 
in  a  figurative  sense — that  till  the  end  of  the  world  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  be 
abrogated,  if  indeed  this  verse,  in  the  form  here  given,  is  authentic  and  has  not  been  em- 
phasized by  the  reporter,  in  opposition  to  a  party  of  Pauline  or  ultra-Pauline  Antinomians, 
so  as  to  make  the  declaration  more  positive  than  it  was  as  delivered  by  Jesus,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  required  that  even  the  Mes- 
sias  should  keep  the  whole  law.)  It  is  not  that  Moses  had  g^ven  only  a  ceremonial  law  and 
that  Christ  had  recognized  only  the  moral  law ;  the  law  of  love  was  taught,  although  in  more 
limited  form,  already  by  the  former  (Lev.  xix.  18;  cf.  Deut  vi.  6,  xxx.  16,  on  love  to  God, 
and  such  passages  as  Is.  Iviii.  7,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  who  foreshadowed  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  ideality  of  the  Christian  law),  and  the  ritual  retains  a  certain 
authority  with  the  latter  (at  least,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  Mark  and  Luke  do 
not  affirm  the  continuing  authority  of  the  Law).  But  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
elements  becomes  reversed  in  consequence  of  the  radical  significance  attached  by  Christ 
to  the  law  of  love  (Matt.  xxii.  34  seq. ;  Mark  xii.  28  seq. ;  Luke  x.  25  seq.)  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  the  name  of  Father,  by  which  ho  (in  a  manner  at  most  only  suggested  in  the  Old 
Testament)  indicated  that  the  relation  of  man  to  God  should  be  one  of  fViendly  intimacy. 
Sometimes  Jesus  appeals  directly  to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (such  as  I  Sam.  xv. 
22  and  xxi.  6,  Hos.  vi.  6,  in  Matt  ix.  13,  xii.  3) ;  the  prophetic  picture  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  in  which  peace  and  joy  were  to  reign,  and  strife  should  no  longer  dwell  (Is.  ix. 
it  aL)y  involved  the  idea  of  actualized,  all-embracing  love ;  the  Nazarite's  vow  of  the  Old 
Testament  implied  the  insufficiency  of  common  righteousness  and  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ceeding it  by  the  practice  of  abstinence ;  and  perhaps  also  the  principles  and  regimen  of 
the  Essenes  exerted  (through  John  the  Baptist)  some  influence  on  Jesus  (cf.  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
Der  EBsaismus  und  JesuSj  in  the  Zeiiachr.  f.  wisa.  TheoL^  X.  1,  1867,  pp.  97-111).  Jesus, 
the  disciple  of  John,  feeling  himself,  fh>m  the  time  of  his  baptism  by  John,  the  herald  of 
the  Messiah,  to  be  himself  the  Messiah,  not  inferior  even  to  Moses  in  dignity  (according 
to  Deut  zviiL  16),  and  intrusted  by  God  with  imperishable  authority  and  an  eternal  king- 
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don  (Dm.  viL  13*  UX  beU^ved  himMlf  ciiUad  and  iMtd  the  oovan%0  to  toad  ■  1i  mftrtii  rf 
GMy  to  gather  about  him  the  weaiy  aod  heftvy-laden,  to  edvaBoe  beTOftd  all  esiablidwd 
forma,  and  to  teach  and  Uve  rather  in  aooordance  with  the  Buggestioiia  of  his  own  mocal 
confldousneaa  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  with  whoai  he  waa  in  sjpmpathj,  than  aoooid' 
iag  to  traditional  institution.    The  principle  of  pure  Ioto  to  man  prevailed  over  iiiiinnHi— 
of  Oriental  derivation  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  developed  notions  oi  labor,  and  of  inte- 
pendeooer  property,  right,  and  state^  as  reposing  on  labor.    In  the  love  with  which  ha 
worlced  for  his  friends,  in  his  unconditional  opposition  to  tho  previoiia  leadera  of  tbt 
people  and  to  all  other  hostile  powers,  and  in  his  death  thus  brought  about^  yet  wilhn^y 
aocepted  iu  tlie  eonfldenl  expectation  that  he  should  return,  and  while  Aorleaalj  anrow- 
ing,  in  the  face  of  death,  his  Messianic  authority,  the  Ufo  of  Jesus  appears  as  a  pieturs 
of  perfect  righteousness.    His  prayer  that  Ood  might  forgive  his  judges  and  eneniss 
involved  the  unshaken  ccmvkstion  of  his  abeolnte  right,  and  the  same  convidiott  contimied 
after  his  death  among  his  disciples.    In  the  kingdom  of  Ood  founded  by  the  Messiah, 
biassedness  was  to  dwell  together  with  holinessi    Jesus  prayed  that  God's  name  might 
be  sanctified,  his  kingdom  come,  his  will  be  done,  and  that  earthly  need  might  bb  le- 
moved,  together  with  sin.    To  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  relief  was  promised  throng 
the  removal  of  the  weifj^t  of  external  tyranny  and  of  personal  poverty,  sicJcnesw,  and 
sinfulness,  and  through  the  confirmation  in  tlie  relation  of  sonship  to  Ood  and  in  the 
hope  of  eternal  blessedness  of  all  such  as  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  God.    Jesua  pro* 
supposed  for  those,  to  whom  his  prea<^ng  was  addressed,  the  same  immediate  possibility 
of  elevation  to  purity  of  heart  and  to  moral  perfection,  i  &,  to  the  image  of  the  perfect  God, 
the  Heavenly  Father,  of  which  he  was  conscious  in  his  own  casa 

The  moral  doctrine  and  life  of  Jesus  involved,  as  logical  consequences,  the  obaolescenoa 
of  the  Mosaic  law  of  rites,  and  with  this  the  overthrow  of  the  national  barrien  of  Judaism 
These  consequences  were  first  expressly  enunciated  by  Paul,  who  in  proclaiming  them  waa 
always  conscious  of  his  dependence  on  Christ  ("  not  I,  but  Glirist  in  me,"  Gal  ii.  20).  On 
the  ground  of  his  own  personal  experience,  from  which  he  dogmatically  drew  geooFal 
oondusioDS  for  all  men,  Paul  declared  that  the  power  necessary  for  tlie  fulfillment  of  the 
purely  moral  law  and  tlie  way  to  true  spiritual  freedom  were  to  be  found  only  in  faith  in 
Christ  Paul  denies  the  dependence  of  salvation  on  law  and  nationality  or  on  anythisig 
whatever  that  is  external  (here  ''  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free, 
neither  male  nor  female,"  Gal.  iii.  28:  cf.  vi.  15:  obre  ireptTOfa^  oirr*  aMpofiwriOf  aX^ 
icriff£c,  And  also  Rom.  x.  12;  2  Cor.  v.  17).  Positively,  he  makes  it  dependent  on  the  free 
of  Gk)d,  the  appropriatiou  of  which  on  the  part  of  the  individual  is  effected  through  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer.  The  law  was  tho  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ  {ireudayuyif 
uc  XputT^v^  Gal.  iii.  24).  Through  faith  the  inner  man  is  built  up  (6  koki  ivOpvfKo^  Rom.  viL 
22;  Ephes.  iii.  16;  cf.  Rom.  ii.  29;  1  Pet.  iiL  4;  cf.  also  &  evroc  Mlpu>iroq  in  Pkt.,  Rip.  IX, 
pi  689  a — ^where,  however,  this  expression  is  based  on  a  developed  comparison — and  6  iou 
MyfK  in  opposition  to  ffw  Xayo^  in  Arist.,  Anodjft.  PoaL^  I.  10).  The  law  furnishes  no 
deliverance  from  the  schism  between  the  spirit,  which  wills  the  good,  and  the  flesh,  whioh 
does  what  is  evil ;  but  through  Christ  this  schism  is  removed,  the  impotence  of  the  flesh  ia 
overoome  by  his  Spirit  dwelling  in  us  (Rom.  viL  and  viiL).  Faith  is  reckoned  to  man  by 
Ood  as  righteousness,  and  by  making  man  a  recipient  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  restores  to 
him  the  power,  lost  since  the  time  of  Adam^s  fall,  truly  to  fulfill  the  moral  law.  With  oon- 
seoration  to  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  there  arises,  in  place  of  the  servile  conditiott  of  fear  ia 
view  of  the  penalty  threatened  against  the  transgressor  of  the  law,  the  fVee  condition  of 
sonship,  0f  communion  with  God  in  love,  the  state  of  justification  by  faith.  The  believer, 
aayn  Pa«^  has  put  on  Christ  iu  baptism;  Christie  to  be  formed  mhim;  as  Christ desesnded 
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iato  dMiih  and  vom  •gain,  so  the  beUeveiv  b^  virtiia  of  his  nnioii  with  him,  dies  unto 
sin,  erticifles  the  fleeb,  with  its  histe  and  desires,  and  rises  to  a  new  moral  life  in  ths 
spirit,  the  ihiits  of  whioh  are  loye,  joy,  peace,  long-suflfbring,  gentieQess,  goodness,  &itb, 
meekness,  temperance  (Gal  ii.  17;  iii.  27;  iv.  19;  y.  22-24;  Bom.  vi.  1;  viiL  12  seq.j 
xuL  1^).    But  the  believer  has  in  this  Ufe  only  the  first-fhilts  of  the  Spirit  (airap}[^  tov 
mm&ftanc^  Rom.  yiil  23) ;  we  are  indeed  saved,  but  only  in  hope,  and  we  walk  in  patience 
(Bom.  viii.  24  seq.) ;  we  walk  still  by  fhith,  not  by  sight  {6ia  vrlomac  veptiraTov/iev,  o» 
M  sKdbvc,  2  Cor.  y.  7).    The  new  life  is  (according  to  1  Cor.  zr.  23)  to  be  introduced  by 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  (when,  according  to  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  the  living  and  those 
ndeed  from  the  grave  are  to  ascend  on  clouds  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  cf.  John^s  Rev. 
xL  12).    Paul,  like  Christ,  sees  in  love  the  substance  of  the  moral  law  (Gal.  v.  14:  6  yap 
ir«C  v^/Mf  iv  ivl  Myi/t  vhfpovraiy  ev  r^  ayav^ntf  rbv  irXrfaiov  aov  of  iavr6v^  Gal.  vi.  2 :  t6v 
v^fUfv  Toh  XptOTov,  Rom.  xiil  8-10:  6  a'yatrC)v  rbv  irepov^  v6pov  imtXffponw  .  .  .  ir^pupa 
o9v  v6fwv  4  aydiTff,  of.  1  Cor.  iz.  21 ;  Rom.  iii.  27  ;  viiL  2).     Love  is  tlie  last  and  supreme 
word  of  Christianity;  it  is  superior  even  to  faith  and  hope  (1  Cor.  ziii.  13).     Love  is  the 
active  expression  of  faith  (GaL  v.  6 :  wiari^  6C  ayd-mK  ivepyovpiw).    The  Pauline  doctrine 
of  the  relation  between  fkith  and  love  was  of  a  nature  calculated  powerfully  to  stimulate 
thought  with  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  bond  connecting  these  two  elements  of  the 
religioiis  life.    If  love  or  a  morally  perfect  will  is  logically  Involved  in  the  very  conception 
of  faith  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Gal.  iii.  26 ;  v.  6 ;  Rom.  vi.  3  seq. ;  viil  1  seq. ;  1  Cor.  zii. 
3),  and  if,  therefore,  the  justification  which  is  by  faith  means  the  divine  recognition  of  an 
essential  righteousness  contained  in  it  (t.  e.,  in  other  words,  if  the  divine  justifying  sen- 
tonce-^to  follow,  as  may  be  and  has  been  done,  the  Kantian  terminology — is  an  "  analyUcal 
j%uigment  respecting  the  subjective  moral  quality  of  the  believer  "),  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  necessary  connection  of  essential  moral  goodness  with  the  historic  and  dogpnatic  ele- 
ments involved  in  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  the  son  of  GK)d,  is  not  demonstrated, 
and,  on  the  other,  we  seem  rather  to  be  led  to  the  non-Pauline  sequence  of  faith^  begin- 
ning of  regeneration  and  sanctiflcation,  and  relative  justification  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  sanctification  already  attained,  than  to  the  Pauline  one  of  faith,  justification,  and  sancti- 
flcation.   But  if,  on  the  contrary,  faith  does  not  necessarily  involve  love  (as  may  appear 
(Vom  Rom.  iv.  19;  z.  9,  ete.),  and  enters  only  as  a  new  statutory  element,  a  Christian 
snbstitute  for  Jewish  offerings  and  ceremonies  (t.  «.,  If  God's  justification  of  believers  is 
only  a  ^^  synthetic  judgment^"  an  imputation  of  another's  righteousness),  then  the  improve- 
ment of  the  will  and  life  remains  indeed  a  thing  required,  but  no  longer  appears  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  faith,  and  the  moral  advantage  possessed  by  him  who  believes 
in  the  real  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  oonsiders  himself  redeemed  fVom  guilt 
and  punishment  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  over  those  who  are  not  of  the  same  faith,  can 
only  be  arbitrarily  asserted,  since  it  is  by  no  means  verified  in  all  instences  by  the  facts 
of  ezperienoe.    It  follows  also,  in  case  the  believing  sinner,  to  whom  righteousness  has 
been  imputed,  fails  to  advance  to  real  righteousness,  that  the  divine  justification  of  the 
morally  unimproved  believer,  together  with  the  condemnation  of  others,  must  appear 
arbitrary,  partisan,  and  unjust,  and  unrestricted  liberty  is  left  to  men  for  the-  frivolous  mis- 
use of  forgiving  grace  as  a  license  to  sin.    At  a  later  period,  when  attempts  were  made  to 
trsosform  the  half-mystic  and  half-religious  ideas  of  Paul  respecting  dymg  and  rising  again 
with  Christ  into  dogmatic  conceptions,  this  difficulty  of  interpretatioik  (wkieh  in  recent 
times  Schleiennacher  sought  to  solvo  by  defining  justifying  flaith  as  the-  appropriation  to 
one's  self  of  the  perfection  and  beatitude  of  Clirist,  i  e.,  as  the  giving  up  of  one's  self  to 
the  Christian  ideal)  appeared  with  increasing  distinctness,  and  gave  occasion  to  manifold 
theologioftl  and  philoeophioal  attempts  at  explanation,  as  the  Epistle  of  James  may  witness. 
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The  Sarly  Catholic  Church  went  forward  to  the  point  of  making  the  moral  law  and  Ctieo- 
retical  dogmatic  faith  co-ordinate,  while  in  Aug^stinism,  in  the  Reformation,  and  again  ip 
the  theological  and  philosophical  ethics  of  modem  times,  the  dialectic  resulting  from  tiis 
Pauline  conceptions  has  repeatedly  reappeared  in  ever-varying  form. 

Although  Paul  recognized  love  (which,  flrfit  implied  in  the  requirement  to  give  to  tbo 
poor  and  in  the  principle  of  community  in  the  possession  of  goods,  rose  subsequently, 
through  idealization  and  generalization,  to  the  rank  of  a  pure  conception)  as  the  hig^faesl 
element  in  Christianity,  he  nevertheless  treats  in  his  Epistles  chiefly  of  faith,  as  of  that  by 
which  the  law  is  abolished.  In  the  Epistles  of  John,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  the  (fourth) 
Gospel,  which  bears  his  name,  love  occupies  the  central  position.  Grod,  says  John,  is  1ot« 
(1  John  iv.  8,  16).  His  love  has  been  made  known  in  the  sending  of  liis  Son,  in  order 
that  all  who  believe  on  Him  may  have  eternal  life  (1  John  iv.  9 ;  John's  Goep.  liL  16). 
He  who  abides  in  love  abides  in  God  and  God  in  him.  The  new  commandment  of  Christ 
is  love.  Ho  who  loves  Grod  must  love  his  brother  also.  Our  love  to  God  is  manifested 
when  we  keep  his  commandments  and  walk  in  the  light  (John  xiii.  34 ;  zv.  12 ;  1  Jotm 
i.  7  ;  iv.  16,  21 ;  v.  2).  Believers  are  bom  of  God.  They  are  hated  of  the  world;  but  the 
world  lies  in  wickedness  (John  zv.  IB  etoL;  1  John  v.  l9).  In  place  of  the  contest  wag^ 
by  Paul  against  single  concrete  powers,  especially  against  the  continued  validity  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  we  have  here  a  contest  against  the  *' world"  in  general,  against  all  tendencies 
opposed  to  Christianity,  against  unbelieving  and  hostile  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  distUMS 
tion  between  the  chosen  Jewish  people  and  the  heathen  is  that  between  believers  in 
Clirist,  who  walk  in  the  light,  and  unbelievers  and  children  of  darkness,  and  the  temporal 
distinction  between  the  present  period  and  tlie  future  is  changed  into  the  ever-present  dis- 
tinction between  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  tlie  kingdom  of  tlie  Spirit 
and  of  tnith.  The  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  made  the  power  that  overcomes  the 
world.  That  the  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  (John  L  17)  appears 
already  as  an  assured  conviction.  The  law  is  abrogated,  religious  life  is  no  longer  to  be 
nourished  and  filled  up  with  offerings  and  ceremonies ;  and  into  the  place  thus  left  vacant 
enters,  together  with  the  practical  activity  required  by  love,  a  form  of  theoretical  specula- 
tion arrived  at  through  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  faith. 

In  the  Gospel  named  after  Matthew,  Jesus  is  styled  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David, 
who  as  such  is  also  the  Son  of  God ;  this  phraseology  is  here  employed  with  immediate 
reference  to  the  ezpectations  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  the  Grospel  according  to  Mark,  he 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  ezpression  "  Son  of  David  "  being  employed 
only  once  (z.  47  seq.,  in  the  mouth  of  the  blind  man  of  Jericho).  In  this  Gospel  the  con- 
tinuing validity  of  the  Jewish  law  is  no  longer  affirmed.  The  recognition  of  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  bears  the  impress  of 
Pauline  ideas,  is  an  ezpression  of  the  sense  of  the  universal  or  absolute  character  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which  is  likewise  Pauline  in  character 
and  was  possibly  written  by  Barnabas  or  ApoUos)  the  superiority  of  Christianity  in  dignity 
to  Judaism  and  of  the  New  Covenant  to  the  Old  Covenant,  with  its  laws,  which  are  no  longer 
binding  on  Christians,  is  ezpressed  by  the  affirmation  of  the  personal  ezaltation  of  Jesus 
above  Moses  and  above  the  angels,  through  whose  agency  the  law  was  given.  In  this  Epis- 
tle it  is  said  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  that  by  him  the  world-periods  (olohwc)  were  created, 
that  he  is  the  brightness  of  the  divine  glory,  the  image  of  the  divine  nature  {airai/Yaafta  mi 
XapoKT^p  Tfji  vvooTdoEu^),  the  eternal  high-priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  king  of 
priests,  to  whom  even  Abraham  made  himself  subject,  and  to  whom  tlierefore  the  Levites, 
as  diildren  of  Abraliam,  are  also  inferior.  Repentance  and  turning  away  fVom  dead  works, 
and  faith  in  God,  are  reckoned  by  the  author  of  this  Epistle  as  the  elementary  requirementa 
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of  ChriBtiAnity,  as  the  milk  or  foundation  from  which  it  is  necewwry  to  adranre  to  "  atrong 
moat"  or  "perfection."  Thia  EpiKtIe  coataios  already  the  needs  of  the  later  Guoatlc  doc- 
trines. The  fourth  Gospel,  camed  after  the  Apostio  John,  leacliea  the  pure  Hpirituality  of 
Ood'e  nature,  and  demandH  that  God  should  be  worghiped  in  spirit  ind  in  truth.  It  reoog- 
nizes  in  Christ  the  Lc^^s  become  flesh,  who  wae  from  eternity  with  God  and  throu(;li  whom 
God  created  the  world  and  revonle  himself  to  man  j  the  Logoa  became  flesh  and  "of  his  full- 
ness (in  Tou  tr?jjpu/iarnf  aiiroir)  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace." 

Yet,  however  weighty  and  pregnant  may  liave  been  the  conceptions  which  Christ's 
immediate  and  indirect  disciples  may  have  (hrmed  of  his  person,  it  is,  ueverlheless.  not 
true  that  "  the  proper  basis  and  the  vital  germ  of  Christian  doctrine  "  are  to  bo  noughl  in 
them  (see  Utiber,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  Fkilatophie  der  Kirchenvilier,  Hiinich.  lSt>9, 
p.  B  ;  on  p.  10  Huber  afSnnn,  adopting  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Schelting  in  his  PhUn. 
der  Offeabarang,  Werke,  II.  4,  p.  35,  that  "  Christ  was  not  the  Icschcr  and  founder,  but  the 
•Xaiteat  of  Christianity  ") ;  this  basis  and  this  germ  are  contained  rether  in  Jesus'  etkictd 
roquiremeat  of  inward  righteousness,  purity  of  heart,  and  lovo,  and  in  his  own  practice  of 
the  things  lie  required  (and  Iliiber,  on  p.  8  of  the  work  cited  above,  justly  acknowledges 
that  the  source  of  those  conceptions  [of  Christ's  person]  was  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
Jeana — which  acknowledgment,  however,  involves  an  essential  limita^on  of  Iluber's  assont 
to  Schelling'a  doctrine). 

Without  prejudice  to  the  essential  originality  and  independence  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  previous  to  their  formal  enunciation  they  had  been 
foreshadowed  and  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  them  partly  in  the  general  principles 
of  Judaiam,  and  partly  and  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  attempt  among  tlio 
Jews  to  revive  the  ancient  gift  of  prophecy  (a  movement  to  whicli  Parsee  influences  con- 
tributed, and  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Essenisni)  and  (after  the  time  of  Foul  nnd  of 
(he  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  especially  el\er  the  llrst  development  of  Gnosticism  and 
the  production  of  the  fourth  Gospel)  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Alenundrian  Jews, 
which  arose  through  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  Tieilonism.  The  essential  object  of  the 
aUegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  of  tlieoaophy  was  to  spiritualize  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament.  The  sensible  manifestations  of  Cod  wore  interpreted  «e 
manifestations  of  a  divine  power  distinct  from  God  and  operating  in  the  world.  As  in 
AriatobuluB  and  in  the  Book  of  Uaccabees  (iii.  30)  the  power  {ivva/ii;)  of  God,  which  dtvells 
ta  the  world,  is  distinguished  from  God  in  liia  eitra- mundane,  absolute  existence,  and  as 
in  the  Pro'verbs  (viii.  22  seq.)  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (vii.  scq.)  the  'Wisdom  of  God  is 
diatinguished  from  God  himself,  so  Paul  proclaims  Christ  as  tlie  power  and  wisdom  of 
Qod  (I  Cor.  i  34 :  aipveaoiuv  ILpiarlnt  Qtob  ^vvaftn  Kot  Btoi  io^av).  Philo  terms  God  the 
eanse  (olriov)  of  the  world,  by  (vr-6)  whom  it  had  its  origin,  distinguishing  from  him  the 
IiOgos,  through  (dia)  whom  he  formed  it,  and  tho  four  elements  which  constitute  it  mate- 
rially; in  hke  manner,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  8on  of  God  is  represented  as  he 
through  whom  (^i*  m)  God  creates,  and  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John  all  things  that 
were  created  were  created  through  (dia)  tho  Logos  (John  i.  3  and  10;  St'  aOtov),  But  the 
AJeiandrian  theosophy  did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos, 
nm  could  it  admit  this,  aince,  according  to  it,  matter  was  impure,  and  the  descent  of  the 
wol  into  a  mortal  body  was  the  penalty  of  moral  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
for  the  adherents  of  this  theosophy,  therefore,  the  identification  of  the  Messiah  with  tho 
divhie  Logos  was  impossible.  They  were  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  at  the 
time  when  Jesus  recognized  himself  as  the  Ueasiah  already  coma.  They  did  not  perceive 
in  the  Dommandment  of  love  to  man  the  radical  and  positive  expression  for  the  spintuali- 
Htun  of  the  law.     They  did  not  draw  from  their  spirituslisation  of  the  law,  the  (Pauline) 
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oonBequenoe,  that  now,  since  the  Messiah  had  appeared,  the  ancietit  law  ia  its  literal 
was  no  longer  binding  on  those  who  believed  in  him.  Thej  did  not  suffer  the  oeremoiiial 
worship  of  the  God  revealed  to  the  Jews  to  be  replaced  by  the  worship  of  God  in  apiiil 
and  in  truth.  These  radical  diflTerenoes  indicate  that  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  beionfB 
to  the  ante-Christian  period,  and  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  stepping>-stonsS| 
although  it  must  at  the  saoae  time  be  received  as  the  last  and  nearest  stepping  stone,  tn 
Christianity.     Cf.  above,  ^  6.^ 

Monotheism  as  a  world  religion  could  only  go  forth  fVom  Judaism.  The  triumph  of 
Christianity  was  the  triumph  over  polytheism  of  the  religious  idea  of  the  Jevrish  poQ|»ln» 
stripped  of  its  national  limitations  and  softened  and  spiritualised.  This  triumph  was  eoBK 
pletely  analogous  to  that  won  by  the  Hellenic  language,  and  by  Hellenic  art  and  scienesi, 
in  the  kingdoms  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  afterward  reduced  under  Bowain 
supremaqy,  only  that  the  struggle  in  the  field  of  religion  was  all  the  mors  severe  nod 
wearisome,  as  the  elements  of  permanent  worth  which  were  contained  in  the  polytheirtie 
religions  were  more  numerous.  When  national  exdusiveness  had  once  g:iven  way  to  tfae 
active  commerce  of  nations  and  to  the  unity  of  the  world-empire,  it  was  necessary  thct, 
in  place  of  a  plurality  of  forms  of  culture  existing  side  by  side,  one  of  them  should 
gradually  become  dominant,  which  was  strongest,  most  elevated,  and  most  developed,  a^ 
in  other  words,  that  Greek  language,  art,  and  science,  Roman  law  (and  also^  for  the  Weel, 
the  Roman  langusge),  and  either  Greco-Roman  or  the  (universalized,  denationalised)  Jewish 
religion  should  become  predominant.  The  Jews— especially  those  outside  of  Palesttno- 
although  still  holding  on  to  monotheism,  had  foeg^n  to  feel  the  unfitness  of  the  furthv 
maintenance  of  the  positive  law,  and  the  drcimistancGB  of  the  time  even  necessitated,  its 
abrogation.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  an  authority  for  sudi  abrogation— an  authority  at 
satisfactory  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Jews  and  not  repugnant  to  non-Jer 
(who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Judaism  as  traditionaUy  constituted)— was  ftmnd 
the  divine-human  Messiah,  the  superior  of  Moses  and  Abraham  (albeit  that  the 
while  on  earth,  had  not  pronounced  this  abrogation,  perhaps  had  not  willed  it,  and 
only  furnished  for  it  a  possible  paint  d'appvi  through  his  new  oommandmenta,  which 
beyond  the  requirements  of  mere  positive  legality),  so  soon  as  this  condition  wsn 
as  it  was  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  contest  of  religions  should 
It  was  necessarily  more  difficult  for  the  new  tendency  to  make  headway  within  the 
of  Judaism  and  among  those  believers  who  held  fast  to  the  letter  of  the  commandments 
of  the  Messiah  who  had  personally  lived  among  them,  than  within  the  sphere  of  HeUenuB, 
although  the  latter  did  not  jrield  to  it  without  violent  opposition,  and,  when  it  finally  yielded, 
so  filled  the  new  movement  with  essential  dements  of  its  own,  that  in  a  certain  sense  Ghns- 
tianity,  although  sprung  firom  Judaism,  can  Justly  be  called  the  synthesis  and  prodnot  •of 
both  Judaism  and  Hellenism— a  synthesis  superior  to  either  of  its  elements.  These  two 
fhotors,  under  the  influence  of  new  motives  that  sfterward  arose,  were  at  a  later  period 
egain  arrayed  in  opposition  within  the  fold  of  Christianity,  and  primithra  OatfaolidMi  sns 
die  first  victorious  reconciliation  of  them. 

As  contrasted  with  Judaism,  Christianity  was  marked  by  its  greater  spiritnali^,  ead 
henoe  struck  the  positivists  of  the  ancient  fkith,  who  could  not  bring  tbemsalves  te 
approve  the  Pauline  abrogation  of  the  law,  as  a  fVee-thinking  sosndal  (oRdvdoJ^  1  <3nr. 
1  3B)w  To  the  cultivated  Hellenes  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  God  of  Jewish  mee  wen  a 
snperstitious  folly  {fUApia^  ibid.),  for  which  reason  not  many  of  high  station  nocopted  st 
(1  Cor.  i.  26  seq.).  But  the  weak,  the  heavy-laden,  and  oppressed  heard  gladly  tlw  tidii^ 
of  the  God  who  bad  descended  to  their  low  condition  and  the  preaching  of  a  future 
reotioA  to  beatific  life.    Not  the  -religion  of  oheerfM  oentsntoent,  but 
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tefiBBA,  wtm  what  their  wants  damanded.  Thair  oppoaition  to  their  oppresaon  found  in 
ftuth  in  Chriat  a  iq;Nritual  support,  and  the  comaiandment  of  love  furnished  to  the  prindpla 
of  mutual  help  a  powerful  motive.  And  now  after  the  destruction  of  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  cities  and  nations  which  had  before  been  either  constantly  eng^aged  in 
leads  and  wars  with  eadh  «ther,  or  else  had  exietad  ^ntirelj  apart  fVoai  each  otlter,  te 
gieater  importance  was  attached  than  before  to  the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
mdivubtal,  to  personal  morality  and  happiness.  The  union  of  men  of  like  mind  from 
amon;g  the  most  different  peoples  and  civil  communities  in  one  religious  society  now  first 
became  possible,  and  acquired  a  higher  spiritual  charm.  The  existence  of  a  world- 
monartftiy  was  favorable  to  the  idea  of  Teligious  unity  and  to  the  preaching  of  concord  aod 
l0reu  A  ]«]igioB  wfaidi  in  its  theoretical  as  well  as  its  poaitive  groundwork  should  rest, 
flK»t  OB  ancient  jaational  oonceptkm^  but  on  the  more  comprehensive,  leas  poetic,  and  more 
reflective  consciousness  of  the  present,  became  a  necessity.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
tiiat  the  more  simple  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  should  triumph  over  such  artificial 
flitempts  in  the  interest  <»f  an  inteHectual  eristoeracy  and  foreign  to  the  popular  belief, 
amaeg  the  later  Stoioa  Jknd  the  Neo-Platoniati^  as  wei«  made  to  furnish  new  interpretatioM 
a&d  omnbinations  of  pagan  doctrines.  The  authors  of  theee  attempts  did  not  dare,  and 
were  unable  to  guard  unchanged  the  Old-Hellenic  principle  in  the  presence  of  Christianity ; 
for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  myths  of  Paganism  was  orAy  a  proof  that  those 
who  professed  to  believe  them  were  ashamed  of  tliem,  and  thus  prepared  the  wajr  for 
the  triumph  of  Christianity,  which  openly  rejected  them.  But  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
cftbical  harmony  which  eharacteriaed  tlie  bloom  of  Hellenie  anitiquity,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  increasing  moral  degeneracy  of  tlie  times,  moral  health,  salvation,  was  held  to 
depend  primarily  on  ^elf-purification  -through  renunciation  of  the  world,  on  the  "  crud- 
4xk)n  of  the  Insts  and  desiroe,"  and  on  self-oonsecratiaQ  to  an  ethical  ideal,  whose  diarao- 
teristle  was  not  that  it  ardsticaily  transfigured  the  preeent  natural  life,  but  that  it  ele- 
vated the  spirit  above  it.  With  many  the  fear  of  the  threatened  pains  of  heU  and  ^e 
hope  of  the  promised  salvation  Mid  blessedness  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  were 
very  powerful  motivea.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became, 
through  the  mttention  and  reapect  tranaienttd  from  their  persons  to  tbeif  cause,  a  seed  of 
Ihe  church. 

§  75.  The  oppoBition  between  Judaiem  and  Helleniem  reappeared, 
thongh  in  a  sense  and  in  a  measure  which  were  modified  by  the  com- 
mimity  of  the  opposing  parties  in  Christimn  principle,  wi4lun  the  circle 
of  Christianity  itself,  in  the  division  of  the  Jewish  from  the  Oentite 
Christiana.  Jewish  Christianity  united  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
Aah  the  obBervttoce  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Gentile  Christianity^  on  the 
oontrvry,  arose  from  the  Pauline  conc^tioti  of  Christianity  as  eon* 
sisting  in  justi'fication  and  fianctificatilon  dirough  Christ,  without  the 
works  of  the  law.  But  both  parties  agreeing  in  the  recognition  of 
/onos  as  the  Messiah  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  moral  law  of  love  as 
proiiNilgated  by  him,  this  opposition  yielded  Co  the  desire  for  Chri#" 
tian  unity  (which  sentiment  was  most  powerful  in  mixed  churdies, 
like  that  at  'Rome).  A  canon  of  the  writings  of  all  the  Apostles,  differ- 
JBg  but  little  from  ^mr  own,  was  i^nstitnted,  in  which  the  Johannean 
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Qospel  was  added  to  the  three  first  of  our  Gospels,  all  others  being 
rejected,  and  with  these  a  collection  of  Apostolical  writings  was  com- 
bined. Finally,  the  early  Catholic  Church  was  founded,  which  con- 
ceived Christianity  as  essentially  contained  in  the  new  law  of  love ; 
the  Mosaic  law  of  ceremonies  was  abolished,  as  no  longer  binding 
on  those  who  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  in  connection  with  the 
development  and  completion  of  a  new  hierarchical  constitution,  a 
role  of  faith  was  established,  having  the  form  of  a  law.  The  rule  of 
faith  related  chiefly  to  the  objective  conditions  of  salvation.  The 
conceptions  of  God,  and  of  his  only-begotten  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — conceptions  which,  chiefly  through  the  formula  of  baptism, 
were  becoming  universally  fixed  in  the  Christian  consciousness — ^lay 
at  its  basis,  and  it  was  directed  against  Judaism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  against  those  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  which 
were  not  in  correspondence  with  the  common  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches. 

Aoff.  Neander,  AUffrnnHns  O^tekiehU  der  ehristliehmi  BOIffion  und  Kirehe,  8d  ed.,  Gotfaa,  18B6; 
Oeteli.  der  PJtanaung  und  Leitunff  der  ohristUehen  Kirdu  durch  die  Apoetel,  Hambarg,  188Sk  5cb 
ed.,  Gotha,  1863;  C/trieL  Dogmmgesch^  hreg.  von  J.  L.  Jacobi,  Berlin,  1857.  Bich.  Bothe,  IHe  At^ange  dm 
ekrUiU,  Kirche  und  ihrer  VtrfoMung^  Vol.  L,  Wittenbeii^  1887.  Ferd.  Christian  Baur,  PavimM  dw 
ApoeUl  Jean  O/iristi,  Tablogen,  1845;  Lehrbueh  d^r  chriatt.  Dogmengsach.,  fid  ed^  Stuttgart,  1856;  Fbr- 
Utungen  UUr  die  ne/uteetamewtl.  Theologie,  hreg.  von  Ferd.  Friedr.  Banr,  Lelpa.  1664;  Vorl  OA^rdie 
ekrieU.  Dogmengeech.  (poathumoua  pnbUcatlonX  TAbingen,  1866;  Das  ChrieCentkttm  wtd  die  ekrieU, 
Kirehe  der  drei  eraten  Jahrhunderte^  8d  ed^  ibid.  1868 ;  Die  chrietl.  Kirche  vom  An/aug  dee  vierien  hie 
ewm  Ende  dee  eecheUn  Jahrhunderie^  fid  ed.,  ibid.  1 868.  Albert  Sohw^ler,  Dae  nachapoetoliecke  ZeUaUer 
in  den  Hauptmomenten  eeiner  Sntwiokelung^  TQblngen,  1841  Albrecht  Bitaohl,  Die  ^Utehung  der  aU- 
katholieohen  Kirehe^  fid  ed.,  Bonn,  1857.  Ad.  Hilgenfeld,  Dae  UrekrieteTUhetm  in  den  Haupi^peade' 
punkten  eeinee  SnhoiclUungegangee^  Jena,  1856.  <^.  tb«  numerous  ariiclos  of  Hllgenfeld  In  his  ZeUeekr. 
/.  tolas.  Theol.^  and  Helnrlcb  Holtzoiann^a  Jvdenthum  ttftd  CkriatenAmn,  Zjeipsie.  1867.  Ph.  Sehaff,  Go- 
echtekte  der  ApoeL  Kkxhe^  9il «!.,  LatpaiOi  1854;  GeacMchte der  aUen  JOrcke,  8  rolM^  9d  ed.,  Lelpaie,  1869. 
(The  tame  in  BngUsh,  New  York.] 

The  early  Catholic  Church,  although  numbering  both  Jewish  Christianity  and  Pauliniam 
among  its  antecedents,  and  containing  certain  elements  derived  from  both,  was  neverthe- 
less more  immediately  an  outgrowtli  from  the  latter,  or  from  Gentile  Christianity.  In  the 
abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  of  national  barriers  on  the  ground  of  the  new  principki 
of  faith  in  Christ,  it  was  in  material  agreement  with  Paulinism.  But  in  form  it  was  leas 
removed  from  Judaism  and  from  Jewish  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  legal  character 
with  whidi  it  invested  the  Cliristian  principle  in  matters  of  faith,  charity,  and  churdi 
order.  For  it  Christianity  was  essentially  a  new  law  (John  xiil  34:  ivroA^  Koof^ ;  cf.  Gal. 
vi.  2,  where  Paul  speaks  of  that  love  which  manifests  itself  in  acts  of  mutual  assistance, 
as  the  "law  of  Christ,"  in  distinction  fVom  the  Mosaic  law,  and  1  Cor.  zi.  26,  2  Cor.  iii.  6^ 
and  Heb.  viii.  13:  iccuv^  6iaBiftai^  Epiai.  Bamabae,  IT.  4;  ncva  lex  Jegu  ChrisU^  The  pre- 
dilection for  the  legal  form  in  matters  of  faith,  practice,  and  constitution,  may  be  explained 
partly  by  the  influence  which  the  legal  religion  and  hierarchy  of  the  Old  Testament,  how- 
ever modified  and  idealized  by  Christianity,  could  not  but  exert  on  the  Gentile  Cliristians 
(and  this,  too,  without  conscious  **  concessions  ^  to  the  opposing  party^  which  were  onlj 
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nude  iDcidantally  und  far  more  bj  a  TractioD  or  the  Jewinli  Christiani  thaii  bj  tbe  Oentllp 

OUriBlianB),  as  hIbo  bf  Ihe  iafluenoe  of  early  ChristiBii  tradition,  eapecially  that  of  thp 
Uyia  Kvpumi,  or  "Words  or  the  Lord,"  and  partly  bj  the  eccleaisBtica]  neceasitj'  whii-h 
•xisted  of  advancing  from  Iho  siibjecllTe  coni^ptioDB  of  Pavil  to  objectire  noiraa  and  bj 
the  moral  reaction  which  took  plncc  against  ultra -Pauline  Aotinoniianii'm.*  la  like  manner. 
pnciMlj,  the  transition  from  Luther's  faith  to  Luther's  articles  of  l^ith,  and,  later,  to  tlie 
symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  waa  duo  partly  to  the  surviving  infltienre  of  the  old 
Church,  in  spite  of  all  Che  opposition  which  was  directed  sgainst  it,  and  partly  lo  the 
inherent  neoesHity  of  objective  norma  and  to  the  reaction  eidted  by  extreme  reformatorr 
attempta. 

The  Jewish  Christians,  who  united  with  tbe  obaerraoce  of  (he  Uoaak;  law  a  belief  in 
the  MeariBnic  dignity  of  Jesiis,  were  divided,  after  Ihe  commencement  of  Paul's  ministry. 
into  two  factiooa.  The  more  rigid  of  them  -denied  the  apostolic  clisracCer  of  FhiiI, 
and  refused  to  recognize  as  membera  of  the  Ueasiah'a  kiogdom  those  Christians  who 
were  bom  in  heathenism,  except  upon  the  condition  of  their  being  circumcised;  the  lees 
rigid  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  conceded  the  authority  at  Paul  to  labor  among  the  Gentile*. 
and  only  demanded  of  believera  converted  from  heathenism  the  observance  of  those  thlnpa 
wluch  halt  been  prescribed  by  the  Jews  for  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  (in  accordance  with 
the  so-called  decree  of  the  Apostles,  Acts  it.  29:  aTrfxra6ai  riAjio^n-tai  aU  ol/iarof  mil 
miacToi  Jtn)  nopiitla^,  whereas  in  Gal.  iL  10  only  the  contribution  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem 


^j  Cotbu 
xmelllBtl' 


•r  dtiijTuilH,  In  aditlilDn  lo  iht  AM  of  tli«  dlmtninhvcl  poo 
kpottDilc  tiniH,  th«  rumple  of  the  OM  Trilamdit.  whu*  li 
hewDitltutlDnof  IheCliiirclhutliBainHorthadcTrlopiiH 
lO  Chnrdi.    Bunr  and  Behwrf !«■  FRipbutit  nurtt  ihc  Mm  i 


>nd  partly  of  tbe  rellgkiai  iplHI 
:  ••[  B  new  diidrillne  tl  leiv  In  llie 


I  uppoiil 


0  Jeirlit] 


ml^im 


o  Joviib  Cbrtillonlt;  (vlikh  It  cbli-By  uf  hlst«rl«1  Importiiwu  only  u 
directly  procedi'd  rsnllnlnn)  in  tbe  putt-I^nllne  perlud  (In  nhleh.  onilrr  Ihe  nune  iif  Ebtonllltm.  it  cun- 
Unaed  lo  bo  pancrfiil  nntil  neer  Ihe  year  l&C^  pfter  whicb  it  waa  marctiy  more  Ihen  a  njildly-ittellniiic 
nnnantnr  (he  pari)[>'Tl»P*>  ■■■"'•  wldHpmd  iiee*pUlliiD  end  Inflni-nee  ihMi  ereHtullj  demonHnble  nr 
Intenully  probeMe.  Albert  BlUehl,  on  the  ulhrr  bend,  le  e  protnli^ciit  rrpretDnUtlve  of  Uinaa  whu  eif  iia 
tint  Cethollo  Cbrietluilty  wu  nut  tbe  reinlt  of  ■  reeenellletlim  eDKted  between  .lawlata  iDd  flenlile  Chri*- 
tleat,  hot  a  *ti«*  in  Iho  hlitioy  or  Gmtlle  Chriwlonilj  elnur.  The  tnuiiromuill'.n  nf  Pmillnlnn  lain 
Celholle  Cfarlellnnlly  wat  noMsloned,  uye  ItllMhI.  by  the  need  In  the  Church  oT  nornui  uf  Ihoneht  end  lIFe 
which  ihoold  IKMHU  nnirerul  velldity.  With  Paul  the  throrellol  and  the  pnetloil  wrre  bleniird,  liih  » 
l«eh  dT  myetlclun.  In  the  cunorpllon  nf  follb.  end  this  blending  vb>  In  humony  with  the  peuillnrtUrr  •.( 

•Untlen  of  the  Cbrlillenity  of  Penl  (Bitaohl,  SHtHihviiff  itr  altkath.  XinAe.  lit  rd.,  p.  »S).  In  (he 
•eeond  edition  of  bl>  work  Rllechl  melnUlne  Ihct  the  qiteetlna  It  nut  wbelhcr  tbe  milj  Calhidk  <'hiifTh 
*u  dffteloptd  «  the  b«li  uf  Jewlth  ChrUtltiilly  or  on  [het  of  raallniein.  bnt  whether  It  wu  drrelopr-t 
onl  of  Jewtrii  or  oot  of  Oentlle  Chrtetienlty.  The  imnliei  iriirkt  el  Orntlle  CbrtittanlCy,  u  L*  nirthtr 
remirki,  were  the  n-Jectlen  of  Jewlth  caileini  end  the  cniertainmenl  or  the  brilef  that  Ihey.  the  Gpnlll<. 
Chrltliane.  bud  rnlered  Into  the  plut  ariba  Jrna  in  IbeTnT^nsntrtlBtlon  wlthOod  (tuth  nr  which  veie 
rendered  poHlble  only  thmn^h  Ihe  inltlettTe  tnken  hy  PddI).  anil  he  euntlnnei:  "The  OenUla  rtarlttlBni 
natdid  flrtt  lu  ba  Initmeted  conernilo{:  lbs  vdUt  nf  Ood  and  the  blttory  of  hi*  cavenant-mrelelion.  n>n- 
••flitng  niurml  li^hlTuulDcre  end  Judpncnt.  *in  uid  redemption,  the  kioplotn  uf  Ood  ukd  (he  Eon  of  Owl, 
bsfoni  thty  could  beirtn  lo  mltrnd  lo  the  dleleetial  relatione  between  *ln  and  lew,  fnee  and  JuHlflmtion. 
Wlh  and  rljhteooeneee"  (M  ed.,  p.  il»> ;  tbaj  accepts  the  rqual  authority  of  all  Ihe  ApoMlea,  InfliidinK 
PanI,  bat  they  tnTolnntuHy  Interpreted  the  ttiehlnge  of  the  Apoatlae  ao  is  to  And  In  them  Cbrlal  rrpn-- 
•aated  u  a  law^ver  and  (ha  believer's  rellrlouB  rrletlon  to  him  as  Involving  elmply  the  aeorptanea  of  Die 
"nie  of  Iiltb''uid  (he  (hlllllinent  of  Chrlet't  Itv  (<M(f.,  p.WOseq.).  Elteahl'e  meriiorioiu  work  apptara 
■ily  to  need,  Ibr  lu  oomplaleneu,  a  mere  minata  Inquiry  Into  Ihe  blatactal  developnieBt  of  dogmea  end 
Bers  pwniealnrly  Into  tba  derrlopment  of  the  Johsnoeao  doctrine  of  GneatMao,  ud  nf  the  rraatloa 
•plan  the  letur. 
18 
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is  mentioned,  the  only  condition  to  which  Paul  could  assent  without  favoring^  a  relapse 
into  the  legality  against  which  he  made  war).  The  milder  fraction,  which  granted  tolera- 
tion to  the  Gentile  Christians,  had  in  the  time  of  Justin  already  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a 
tolerated  party  (Dial,  c  Tryph,^  ch.  47).  The  more  exactmg  fraction  lost  its  hold  in  propor- 
tion as  the  antagonism  between  Christians  and  Jews  became  more  pronounced.  Tlie 
decree  issued  afler  the  suppression  of  the  rising  under  Barkochba  (13d  a.  d.\  whkh 
forbade  the  Jews  to  remain  in  Jerusalem,  excluded  also  all  Jewish  Christians  living  aooor^ 
ing  to  Jewish  law  from  this  center  of  Christendom,  and  permitted  only  a  Christian  com- 
munity which  had  renounced  tbe  Mosaic  law  to  exist  there,  under  a  bishop  chosen  from 
among  the  Gentile  Christians;  and  finally  the  primitive  Catholic  Church,  whose  consti- 
tution was  effected  with  the  recognition  of  a  complete  apostolic  canon  (about  175  a.  j>,\ 
excluded  from  its  fold  all  Jewish  Christians  as  heretics  (so  tliat  henceforth  they  continued 
to  exist  only  as  a  sect),  while  it  rejected,  on  the  other  hand,  as  false,  a  one-sided,  ultra- 
Pauline  Antinomianism  and  Gnosticism,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
morality  itself  and  to  the  dissolution  of  the  connection  of  Christianity  with  its  Old  Testa- 
ment basis. 

These  differences  among  the  early  Christians  were  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
beginnings  of  Christian  philosophical  speculation  (for  which  reason  they  could  not  remain 
vnmentioned  here). 


FIRST  SECTION. 

Patbistio  Phelobopht  till  THE  Time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

§  76.  Among  the  teachers  of  the  Church  who  were  received  ns 
immediate  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  called  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers, Clement  of  Rome,  who  was  probably  the  author  of  the  first  of 
the  two  Epistiea  to  the  Corinthian  Churchy  which  have  come  down 
to  us  under  his  name,  and  the  authors  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to 
Barnabas,  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  to  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  as  also 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus^  represent  Gentile  Christianity 
at  the  time  of  its  development  into  the  early  Catholic  Church.  Th% 
Shepherd  of  Ilermas  bears  a  very  un-Pauline  character,  and  is  by  no 
means  free  from  Judaizing  elements.  The  work  entitled  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  represents  the  doctrines  of  the  milder  frac- 
tions of  Jewish  Christians.  A  Jewish-Christian  stxmd-point  is  appa- 
rent in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Hecognitions  and  IloKrdlies.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  we  see,  principally,  the  fundamental 
doctrines,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  Christianity  being  developed 
in  the  struggle  with  Judaism  and  paganism,  the  distinction  between 
Jewish  and   Gentile  Christianity  gradually  disappearing,  and  each 
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extreme  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  separated  from  the 
Church,  as  the  latter  becomes  united  on  the  basis  of  the  equal  author- 
ity of  all  the  Apostles  (including  Paul). 

Pairum  Apatotieorvm  Optra^  ed.  Coteller,  Purifl,  1673,  ed,  IJ^  ed.  ClerienB,  AmsterdAOi,  1784,  sinoe 
reprodaoed  bj  Oallandtas  and  by  Migne;  ed.  Car.  Jos.  Hefele,  T&bingen,  1889,  etc;  ed,  Albert  Drosael, 
Leipa.  18&7,  2d  ed.,  18(S8.  Xotum  Teatamentum  extra  Canorum  receptum  {"k  CUm.  Rom.  EpM.^  2.  Bar- 
nabati,  8  ffermaa^  4.  Zibrarwm  Deperd,  Fragmevta:  Fv.  eec  l/ebr.,  mc  Petrum^  eec.  Aegyptioe^  Jfat' 
thiae  tradit^  Petri  et  PauU  pnxedicatUmU  et  aduum^  Petri  apooalypeeoit^  ete^  quae  eupereunt)^  ed.  Ad. 
IIil);enfel(l,  Leips.  1866.  ClemeniU  Jiotnani  quas  Jeruntur  HotniUae.  Tea^um  recogitorit^  9er$ianem 
Int.  Cotelerii  repet  pose,  emends,  heUctas  Cotelerii,  Davisii^  Clerici  atque  suae  annotationee  addidii 
Albertue  ScJacegler^  Stuttgart,  1847.  CUm.  Kom.  qvae  ferfifiiur  JJcmiliae  viginti  tivnc  p*imvm  int&- 
graK  ed.  Dre8»el.  Odtt  1853.  Clementina^  ed.  PauI  de  Lagarde,  I^elpsie,  186&.  &  Ignatii  quae  ftruntnr 
£piM.  una  cum  ejtudem  Martyrto^  ed.  Jul.  Petermaon,  Le{[>sic,  1S49.  Of.  Rich.  Rotho,  Ueher  die 
Echtheit  der  ignatianieehen  Britfe^  in  the  Supplement  to  his  work  on  the  Beginnings  of  the  ChriBtian 
Church,  Vol.  I.,  Wittenberg,  18S7;  Ad.  Schliei.iann,  Die  Clemtntinen^  Hamburg,  1S44;  Ad.  Hilgenfeld,  /X« 
Cfementiniitcken  Pecognttionen  und  l/omilien^  Jena,  1848,  and  Die  apoH.  Vdter^  Halle,  18A8;  G.  Uhlhom, 
DU  /Tom.  u.  Reeogn.  den  Clemena  Ramanua^  Oottlngen,  18M;  also  Bansen^s,  Baar'a,  Alb.  RltschrA,  Volk- 
mar^a  and  others*  investigations. 

The  "Apostolic  Fathers"  begin  the  list  of  "Church  Fathers"  in  the  wider  signification 
of  this  expression,  t.  e.,  of  those  ecclesiastical  writers  who,  next  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
were  most  influential  in  establishing  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  Church.  (The 
expression  is  founded  on  1  Cor.  iv.  15.)  As  "  Church  Fathers"  in  the  narrower  sense,  the 
Catholic  Church  recognizes  only  those  whom  she  has  approved  as  such  on  account  of  the 
pre-eminent  purity  in  which  they  preserved  the  faith  of  the  Church,  the  erudition  witli 
which  they  defended  and  established  the  faith,  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  and  their  (rela- 
tive) antiquity.  In  respect  of  time,  three  periods  are  generally  assumed  in  the  list  of 
Church  Fathers,  the  first  extending  to  the  end  of  the  third  century,  the  second  to  the  end 
of  tlie  sixth  century  (or,  more  exactly,  to  the  year  604,  in  which  Gregory  the  Great  died, 
and  in  the  Grecian  Church  perhaps  to  the  time  of  John  of  Damascus),  and  the  third  either 
extending  to  the  thirteenth  century  or  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  Church  itself. 
Among  its  "Fathers"  the  Catholic  Church  has  especially  distinguished  with  the  name  of 
Doctorea  EceUaiof,  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  following:  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostcm,  and  also  John  of  Damascus ;  and  in  the  "Western 
Church  (by  a  decree  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  year  1298):  Ambrosius,  Hieronymus, 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great ;  at  subsequent  epochs,  Tliomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura ; 
and  finally  Saint  Bernard  and  Hilarins  of  Poitiers  were  raised  by  Papal  bulls  to  the  rank 
of  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church.  Those  men  who  do  not  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  above  criteria  (and  especially  that  of  orthodoxy)  are  called,  not  Patres,  but 
simply  Scriptores  EcdtsiasU'ci.  Among  these  are  Papias,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Tertullian,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  and  others. 

In  regard  to  the  person  of  Clement  of  Rome  (who  must  be  distinguished  not  only  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  but  perhaps  also  from  the  Clement  of  Philippi,  mentioned  in  Phil. 
iv.  3,  with  whom  Origen,  Eusebius.  Hieronymus,  and  others  identify  him)  accounts  are  con- 
tradictory. According  to  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Recognitions^  Clement  was  the  son  of  a  well- 
born Roman  named  Faustinianus;  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  tlie  Christian  doc- 
trine, he  made  a  journey  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  found  Peter,  and  was  instructed 
by  him  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  According  to  the  spurious  Kpistle  of  Clemens  to 
the  Apostle  James,  Peter  chose  him  as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  Ac- 
cording to  Tertullian,  he  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Peter  in  that  ofiQoe ;  according  to 
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IrenflBUfl,  Eusebius,  Hieronymus,  and  others,  he  was  the  fourth  Roman  Bishop,  Linus  and 
Anioetus  having  occupied  that  ofiBoe  between  Peter  and  hunself.     Eusebius  and  Hierony- 
mus  represent  him  as  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  Church  from  a.  D.  92  to  100.    With  the 
Flaviua  Clemens,  of  consular  rank,  who  was  executed  under  Domitian  in  the  year  95  aa  a 
JudaiziDg  atheist  (probably,  therefore,  as  a  Christian),  tradition  has  not  identified  him.    A 
division,  which  had  arisen  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  (in  the  time  of  Domitian,  according 
to  that  Hegesippus  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  see  Euaeb.,  £,  H.^ 
IIL  16X  is  represented  as  the  occasion  of  the  letter,  written  in  the  name  of  the  Boman 
Church,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  first  (probably  genuine,  though  revised,  yet  in 
Yolkmar's  opinion    spurious)  Epistle  of  Clemena  (composed  about  a.  d.  125).     The  ideas 
expressed  by  Clemens  are  those  contained  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.    We  are  made  righteous,  he  says,  not  by  ourselves,  nor  by  our  wisdoon, 
knowledge,  piety,  or  works,  but  by  faith.     But  we  are  not  for  that  reason  to  be  slow  \o 
good  works,  nor  to  abate  our  love,  but  we  must  accomplish  every  good  work  with  joyAxl 
zeal,  just  as  God  himself,  the  Creator,  rejoices  in  his  works.     Where  love  reigns,  no  divi- 
sions can  continue  to  exist.    Have  we  not  one  God  and  one  Christ  and  one  Spirit  of  grace, 
which  is  poured  out  upon  us,  and  is  there  not  one  calling  in  Christ?    Christ  was  sent  by 
Gk>d,  and  the  Apostles  were  sent  by  Christ ;  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  resurrectkci 
of  Christ,  they  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  ordained  the  first  b^ 
lievers  as  overseers  and  ministers  (iiruTKdiroix  koI  ittuodvovg^  cC  PhiL  i.  1)  of  the  rest.    To 
the  overseers  we  owe  obedience;   to  those  who  are  most  aged,  reverence.     Clemens 
defends  the  incipient  Christian  hierarchy  by  pointing  to  the  orders  of  the  Old  Testamenc, 
the  symbolical  understanding  of  which  he  calls  yvCnji^  (cf.  1  Cor.  xil  8 ;  Heb.  v.  and  vi.). 
He  seeks  to  silence  the  doubt  of  many  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, by  adducing  natural  analogies,  such  as  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  growtb 
of  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth,  and  the  (supposed)  revivification  of  the  bird  Phoenix.    The 
second  Epistle,  in  which  teachers  are  admonished  to  walk  worthily  of  their  vocation,  aa 
also  the  Epistks  to  Virgins  (ascetics  of  both  sexes),  which  Wettstein  first  discovered  in  a 
Syriac  version,  and  published  in  1752,  are  probably  spurious.    The  Apostolic  ekmstihOums 
and  Canons,  which  were  ascribed  to  Clemens  Bomanus,  date  in  their  present  form  from 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  Christ,  tliough  some  parts  are  older.' 

The  so-called  Recognitions  and  Homilies  of  Clemens  were  composed  under  his  name  by 
Jewisli  Christians.  The  RecognMons,  founded  on  an  older  Judaizing  work,  the  "  Kerygma 
of  Peter,^'  and  written  about  140  or  150  a.  d.,  though  in  their  present  form  probably  of 
later  date,  combat  Gnosticism,  as  represented  by  Simon  the  Magian,  and  defend  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Creator  of  the  world  with  the  only  true  God ;  but  they  distinguish  from  Him 
(after  the  manner  of  Philo)  the  Spirit,  as  the  organ  through  which  he  created,  the  Only- 
begotten,  of  whom  he  himself  is  the  head.  The  true  worsliiper  of  God  is  he  who  does 
His  will  and  observes  the  precepts  of  the  law.  To  seek  after  righteousness  and  the  kii^- 
dom  of  God  is  the  way  in  which  to  arrive  in  the  future  world  at  the  direct  vision  of  the 
secrets  of  God.  The  written  law  cannot  be  rightly  understood  without  tlie  aid  of  tradi- 
tion, which,  starting  from  Christ,  the  true  prophet,  is  carried  forward  by  the  Apoetles 
and  teachers.  The  essential  part  of  the  law  is  contained  in  the  ten  commandments.  The 
Mosaic  institution  of  offerings  had  only  a  provisional  significance;  in  its  place  Christ  has 
instituted  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  For  the  non-Jews  who  believe  in  Christ  those  com- 
mands are  binding  which  were  laid  on  the  proselytes  of  the  gate.  The  Jews  must  believe 
in  Christ,  and  the  Gentile  who  believes  in  Christ  must  fulfill  the  law  in  its  essential  and 
permanent  requirements  {Recogn.,  IV.  5:  dAet  is,  qui  ex  genObus  estetex  Deo  hahei  vt  diH- 
gatJesum,  proprii  habere  propositi,  tUcredai  etMoyai;  et  runus  B^raeua,  qui  ex  Iko  kaUi, 
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mi  credai  Maysi^  habere  ddfet  et  ex  propoeito  tuo,  xd  credcU  in  Jesum).  The  Homilies,  which  are 
probablj  a  revision  of  the  Recognitvms,  made  about  170  A.  D.,  represent  in  general  the  same 
stand-point  with  the  Recognitions^  teaching  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christ,  the 
true  prophet,  who  was  God's  Son,  but  not  Grod,  are,  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  the 
world,  and  who,  because  he  is  just,  will  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  works ;  yet  they 
contain  a  greater  number  of  speculative  elements  than  the  Recognitions,  Their  fundamenta] 
theoretical  principle  is,  that  God,  the  One,  has  arranged  all  things  according  to  contraries. 
God  stands  to  his  wisdom,  the  creatress  of  the  All,  in  the  double  relation  expressed  by 
evoTok^f  in  virtue  of  which  he  forms  with  it  a  unity  (^ovdc),  and  eicraaic,  in  virtue  of  which 
this  unity  is  separated  into  a  duality.  The  contraries,  warm  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  form 
the  basis  of  the  four  different  elements,  into  which  God  divided  the  originally  simple  mat- 
ter of  which  he  made  the  world.  Man  alone  is  endowed  with  freedom  of  will.  The  souls 
of  the  godless  are  punished  with  annihilation.  The  true  prophet  lias  appeared  at  various 
times,  under  different  names  and  forms,  first  in  Adam,  last  in  Christ.  Through  Christ  the 
Gentiles  have  become  participants  in  the  benefits  of  the  revelation  of  God.  That  part  of 
the  law  which  he  abrogated  (in  particular,  the  requirement  of  oflbrings)  never  really  be- 
longed to  it,  but  arose  from  the  corruption  which  the  genuine  tradition  of  the  revelation 
made  to  Moses  underwent  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  written  down  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  who  believes  in  but  one  of  the  revelations  of  God  is  well-pleasing  to 
God.  Christianity  is  the  universal  form  of  Judaism.  When  he  who  was  bom  a  Gtontile 
fulfills  the  law  in  the  fear  of  God,  he  is  a  Jew,  otherwise  he  is  a  Gentile  f  £A/^). — The 
chronological  relation  between  the  Reeogniiions  and  thd  Homilies  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Ulilhorn,  among  others,  holds  the  HomiUes  to  be  the  earlier  work,  Hilgenfeld,  the  Recogni- 
tions ;  the  former  is  supported  by  F.  Nitzsch,  among  others,  in  his  HisUyi-y  of  Dogmas^  I. 
49;  but  NitzRch  admits  that,  in  the  Recognition  (composed  at  Rome),  certain  parts  of  the 
traditional  material  common  to  both  works  appear  in  a  simpler  and  more  primitive  form 
than  in  the  Homilies.  There  exists  also  an  S/pitome  of  the  Homilies,  which  has  been  several 
times  edited  (most  recently  by  A.  Dressel,  Leips.  1859). 

The  work  entitled  "  Tkstaments  of  the  Twelve  Pairiarchs,^*  which  may  here  be  mentioned 
with  this  pseudonjrmous  literature,  was  probably  written  near  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Its  author  belonged  to  that  Jewish-Christian  party  which  did  not  demand  that 
the  Gentile  Christians  should  be  circumcised.  In  it  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  also  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  are  reckoned  among  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  teaches  that  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ  completed  and  replaced  the  Levitical  service  of  the  temple ;  tliat  the 
Spirit  of  God  descended  on  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  wrought  in  him  holiness,  righteous- 
ness, knowledge,  and  sinlessness ;  that  the  Israelites  who  were  scattered  abroad  are  to  be 
gathered  together  and  converted  to  Christ,  and  that  the  fear  of  God,  with  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  a  shield  against  temptation,  and  gives  strength  for  the  Ailfillment  of  the  divine 
commands. 

The  work  entitled  "  The  Shephtrd,^^  purports  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Clement  It  was  probably  composed  about  the  year  130,  and  is  ascribed  to  one 
Hermas,  who  is  described  in  the  Muratori-Fragment  as  the  brotlier  of  Pius,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  from  140  to  152.  In  any  case,  it  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  the  Hermas  in 
Romans  xvi.  14.  The  work  contains  a  narrative  of  visions  vouchsafed  to  Hermas.  A 
{guardian  spirit  In  shepherd's  clothing,  sent  by  an  adorable  angel,  communicates  to  him 
certain  commandments  for  himself  and  his  Church,  and  interprets  parables  for  him.  The 
purport  of  the  commandments  is  that  they  to  whom  they  are  addressed  should  believe  m 
God  and  walk  m  the  fear  of  Him.  The  Old  Testament  law  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  pre- 
cepts which  are  given  respecting  abstinence,  fasting,  etc.,  betray  simply  the  legal  stand- 
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point,  aud  even  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  works  is  put  forward.  After  baptism  a 
second  opportunity  is  allowed  for  repentance.  Christ  is  styled  the  first-created  angel,  who 
was  from  the  beginning  only  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  God  is  compared  to  the  master 
of  a  house,  the  Holy  Ghost  to  his  son,  and  Christ  to  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants. 
Hermas,  having  acquired  perfection  through  repentance  and  good  works,  is  surrounded  by 
twelve  ministering  virgins,  who  represent  the  various  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is 
made  a  building-stone  in  the  edifice  of  the  Church. 

Tlie  date  of  the  so-called  EpufUe  of  BamaJbas^  is,  according  to  Hilgenfeld  {Jka  Orckris- 
tentkum^  p.  77,  and  Nov.  Test,  extra  Can.  rec.^  II.,  p.  xiii.),  a.  d.  96  or  97.  Yolkmar,  reason- 
ing from  the  passage  in  cIl  16,  on  the  restoration  of  the  temple  by  the  aid  of  the  Romans, 
concludes  with  greater  probability  that  it  was  written  in  118-119,  by  some  one  who  was 
not  a  Jew  but  who  was  familiar  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  (clu  16:  ^  ^/iw  to 
KaroiKjjrrjpiov  Tf/g  Kapdiac  rr/i^peg  eitJwAo^r/je/af),  and  whose  intention  was  perhaps  to  write 
in  the  name  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Barnabas,  as  of  one  whose  doctrine  was  the 
same  with  Paul's.  But  where  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Uic  Hebrews  recognize 
two  covenants,  objectively  distinct  (the  iraTuitd  and  the  tcatv^  6ia0^Kij\  the  autlior  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  sees  rather  only  a  subjective  difference  between  successive  modes  of 
apprehending  the  divine  revelation.  The  Jews,  he  says,  through  their  devotion  to  the 
letter,  failed  to  perceive  the  true  sense  of  God's  covenant-agreement  with  them  and  by 
their  sins  forfeited  salvation ;  for  this  they  were  reproved  by  the  prophets,  who  taught 
that  obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice ;  the  Christians  have  entered  into  the  inheritance 
originally  intended  for  the  Jews  and  have  become  the  true  covenant  people ;  their  work  is 
to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  not  the  ceremonial  law,  but  the  new  law  of 
Jesus  Chnst  {nova  lex  Jeau  CJiristi)^  which  requires  the  self-consecration  of  man  to  God 
(cf.  Rom.  xii.  1),  aud  does  not  impose  a  yoke  of  bondage  (cf.  GaL  v.  1).  Insight  into  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture,  attained  by  the  aid  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  is 
termed,  in  the  Kpistle  of  Barnabas,  yi'wffff,  knowledge  (cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  1  seq. ;  Hebr.  v.  vL), 
which  is  related  to  faith  (Triarig)  as  higher  to  lower.  Yet  no  aristocratic  separation  from 
the  church  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  risen  to  this  higher  attain- 
ment (cf.  Hebr.  x.  25).  The  (Judaistic)  opinion,  that  the  Testament  of  the  Jews,  as  under- 
stood by  them,  is  also  of  authority  for  Christians,  is  denounced  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
of  Barnaba.**,  as  a  very  great  error;  ho  warns:  Iva  fi^  irpoaepx^fieQa  og  kirrfAvrcu  r^ 
€Keivoiv  v6u(f>  (ut  non  ineurramtis  tanquam  prosdyti  ad  iUorum  legeiUy  ch.  3 ;  ne  similetis  tis, 
qui  peccata  sua  congerunt  tt  dicunt:  quia  testamentum  iUorum  et  nostrum  est^  ch.  4).  (The 
Codex  SinaiiicuSy  discovered  by  Tischendorf,  gives  the  original  Greek  of  the  first  four 
chapters,  which  were  before  known  only  in  a  Latin  translation;  reprinted  in  DresseVs 
Pair.  Apost,  2d  edition,  1863 ;  cf.  Weizsacker,  Zur  Kritik  des  Bamabasbrie/Sj  aus  dem  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  Tubingen  Univ.  Programm,  1863). 

The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians^  which  was  written  between  147  and  167,  and 
perhaps  in  the  year  150,  is  probably  for  tlie  most  part  genuine;  but  there  are  so  many 
grounds  for  suspectmg  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
(who  was  torn  in  pieces  by  leopards  as  a  despiser  of  the  gods,  on  the  20tli  of  December, 
A.  D.  115,  not  at  Rome,  as  we  have  almost  conclusive  reason  for  believing,  but  at  Antio<:h, 
soon  after  the  earthquake  at  Antioch,  which  took  place  during  Trajan's  sojourn  in  that  city; 
cf.  G.  Volkmar,  in  the  Rhein,  Museum,  new  series,  XIL,  1857,  pp.  481-611),  or  for  suppoang 
that  extensive  interpolations  were  made  in  tliem  at  various  timers  that  they  cannot  be  confi- 
dently relied  on  as  documents  exponential  of  the  development  of  religious  thought  in  the 
post-apoRtolic  age.  An  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Phihppians  is  mentioned  by  Irewens 
\^Adv.  Haer.,  III.  3);  but  with  that  one  the  Epistle  now  extant  is  only  partially  identical 
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"Wliether  tlie  brief  Syriac  recension  (found  in  an  Egyptian  cloister,  and  first  published  by 
mr.  Cureton  at  London,  in  1845)  of  the  three  Epistles  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephosiuiis,  to  tlie 
Romans,  and  to  Polycarp,  contains  the  earlier  text,  or  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Greek  text, 
is  uncertain ;  though  the  former  supposition  is  the  more  probable.     The  character  of  these 
Kpistles  is  Pauline,  and  in  the  case  of  those  of  Ignatius,  partly  Johannean.     But  the 
hierarchical  tendency  is  visible  in  all  of  them,  especially  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.    Poly- 
carp (died  167)  admonishes  those  to  whom  his  Epistle  is  addressed  (ch.  5),  to  be  obedient 
to  their  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  to  God  and  Christ,  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  contain 
the  basis  of  a  hierarchical  system.    The  Ignatian  Epistles,  especially  that    addressed  to 
the  Homans,  breathe  forth  love  for  martyrdom,  which  the  author  represents  as  shortly 
a^vaiting  himself.     In  the  later  ones,  the  hierarchical  tendency  becomes  constantly  more 
prominent.     Nothing  but  steadfast  loyalty  to  God,  Christ,  the  bishop,  and  the  command- 
ments of  the  apostles  can  protect  one  from  the  temptations  of  the  heretics,  who  mix  Jesus 
Chnst  witli  poison  {Ad  TraUianaa^  ch.  1  seq.).     In  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the 
Trallians,  and  to  the  Smyrneans,  it  is  diiefly  the  Docetes,  and  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ma^nesians  and  Philadelphians  it  is  the  Judaizing  Christians,  who  are  combated.     Cf. 
Bunsen's  Die  drei  echten  und  die  vier  unecfiten  Brie/e  dtis  Ignatius  von  ArUiochierij  Hamburg, 
1847;  Ignatius  von  Antiochien  u.  s.  Zeit^  ibid.  1847;  Baur's  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  ign. 
Brirfe^  Tubingen,    1848;  cf.  also  the  investigations  of  Uhlliorn,   Hilgenfeld  and  others 
(according  to  whom,  the  Syriac  text  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Greek),  Friodr.  Bohring^r 
(KtrcJiengesch,  dtr  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,  2d  edition,  Ziirich,  1861,  pp.  1-46),  who  gives  an 
exact  analysis  of  the  Epistles,  Richard  Adalbert  Lipsius  {Utber  das  VerhuUniss  des  Textes 
der  drei  syrischen  Briefe  des  Ignatius  zu  den  ul/rigen  Rtcensionen  der  Ignatianischen  Literatur^ 
Leipsic,  1859;  also  in  AhKfiir  die  Kunde  des  MorgenUmdes^  published  by  the  Deutsche  mor- 
ffenldnd.  GeseU&diafL  and  edited  by  Ilerm.  Brockhaus,  Leipsic,  1869  and  61,  where  Lipsiu.s 
arg^ues  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  Syriac  recension),  and  further  (for  the  opposite 
view),  A.  Merx's  Meleteniata  Ignatiana  (Halle,  1861).     According  to  Volkmar,  the  three  first 
Martyr- Epistles  were  composed  in  about  170.  the  next  four  about  175-180,  at  which  time 
he  judges  that  the  spurious  passages  were  added  to  the  genuine  Epistld  of  Polycarp. 

The  (anonymous)  Episik  to  Diognetus  (who  was  probably  the  favorite  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  mentioned  by  Capitolinus,  ViL  Ant,  ch.  4)  is  included,  sometimes  among  the  writings 
of  Justin,  sometimes  among  those  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  although  in  stylo  and  dogmatic 
stand-point  it  difiers  materially  from  the  works  of  Justin  (see  Semisch,  Justin^  I.  p.  178 
seq.).  Its  composition  by  an  imwediaie  disciple  of  the  Apostles  is  by  no  means  certain, 
since  the  author  seems  rather  to  appeal  to  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  '^iraditio  aposto- 
lorum."  The  Epistle  contains  a  spirited  Christian  apology.  (It  has  been  published  by 
Otto  with  the  works  of  Justin,  see  below,  §  78.  and  separately  by  W.  A.  Hollenberg,  Ber- 
lin, 1853.)  Its  stand-point  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Johannean  Epistles  and  the  fourth  Gosi.k4. 
Judaism  is  rejected.  To  pretend  to  find  in  circumcision  an  evidence  of  one's  election  and 
of  God's  especial  favor,  is  treated  by  the  author  as  a  boastful  assumption,  deserving  to  be 
met  with  scorn.  He  considers  the  sacrificial  cultus  to  be  an  error,  and  anxious  strictness 
in  the  choice  of  meats  and  in  the  solemnization  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  without  reason.  Yet 
he  is  no  less  decided  in  his  opposition  to  paganism.  The  Greek  gods  are  for  him  inanimate 
images  of  wood,  clay,  stone,  and  metal,  and  the  worship  offered  to  them  is  senseless.  In 
the  ages  before  Christ  God  had  left  man  subject  to  the  disorderly  play  of  his  sensuous 
desires,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  by  human  strength  and  merit,  but  simply  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  that  eternal  life  can  be  attained.  The  moral  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tians is  portrayed  by  the  author  in  glowing  colors.  Their  manner  of  hfe,  ho  says,  is  most 
admirable  and  excellent     They  dwell  as  strangers  in  their  native  lands.    They  perform  all 
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duties  like  dtlzens,  and  endure  all  that  is  inflicted  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  foreigneriL 
Every  land,  howerer  foreign,  is  fatherland  for  them,  and  every  fatherland  is  foreign. 
They  marry,  like  all  men,  and  beget  children,  but  they  do  not  expose  those  whom 
they  have  begotten.  They  have  their  meals,  but  not  their  wives,  in  common.  They 
are  od  the  earth,  but  tlieir  life  is  in  heaven.  They  love  all  men,  and  are  persecuted  bj 
alL  They  are  not  known,  and  yet  are  condemned.  They  are  killed,  and  yet  Uve.  They 
are  poor,  yet  make  many  rich.  What  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that  are  the  Christians  in 
the  world.  That  which  produces  in  them  this  manner  of  life  is  the  love  of  God,  which  has 
been  manifested  in  the  sending  of  the  Logos,  who  formed  the  world,  and  is  ever  being 
bom  anew  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints  (wavrare  vkoq  ev  ayitiv  Kopdiatc  ytwktfuvo^y, 

§  77.  The  so-called  Gnostics,  in  their  endeavor  to  advance  from 
Christian  faith  to  Christian  knowledge,  made  the  first  attempt  to 
construct  a  religious  philosophy  on  the  Christian  basis.  The  Gnostic 
speculation  was  less  logical  than  imaginative,  the  various  abstract 
elements  of  religious  belief  being  realized  in  the  form  of  personal 
beings,  forming  a  Christian  or  rather  a  semi-Christian  mythology, 
underneath  which  lay  hidden  the  germs  of  a  correct  historici^  ^^d 
scientific  appreciation  of  Christianity.  In  this  latter  regard  the  first 
problem  in  importance  was  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
and  this  problem  was  solved  by  the  Gnostics  by  translating  into  its 
equivalent  theoretical  expression  the  practical  attitude  assumed  by 
the  ultra-Paulinists  with  reference  to  Judaism.  The  next  problem 
was  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  various  heathen  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  Hellenic  religions.  The  ideas  of  the  Gnostics  were 
partly  those  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Christianity,  and  in  part 
Hellenic  and  pagan.  It  is  with  reference  to  these  problems  and  this 
range  of  ideas  that  we  must  distinguish  the  separate  stadia  and  forms 
of  Gnosticism,  which  from  simple  beginnings  resulted  in  very  com- 
plicated systems.  Christianity  was  removed  from  Judaism  by  a  ood- 
stantly-increasing  interval  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus,  Cerdo,  Satur- 
ninus,  and  Marcion,  of  whom  the  three  former  distinguished  the  Gtod 
of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets  from  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ, 
while  Marcion,  an  enemy  to  all  external  legality,  assigned  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  one  absolutely  independent,  unconditional,  and  abso- 
lute religion,  a  position  of  complete  isolation  from  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,  the  author  of  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  merely  a  just  but 
not  a  good  being.  The  speculations  of  Carpocrates,  a  Christian  Pla- 
tonist  and  Universalist,  of  the  Ophites  or  Kaasenes  and  Perates,  who 
saw  in  the  Serpent  a  wise  and  good  being,  and  of  Basilides  the  Syrian 
and  Yalentinus  and  his  followers,  concerned  in  part  the  relation  of 
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p&gaDisiti  to  0h7i/)tiaiuty,  and  were  more  or  lees  pervaded  by  pagan 
ideas.  Ba8ilide2  xhe  Syrian  taught  that  the  highest  of  the  divine 
potencies  were  lo^^ated  in  a  supra-mundane  space,  that  the  God  wor- 
shiped by  the  JnvrB  was  a  being  of  limited  power,  but  that  those  who 
believed  in  Chviit  were  illuminated  and  converted  by  a  gospel,  of 
which  the  trr.e  hud  supreme  God  was  the  author.  The  Gnosticism 
of  Yalentinus  /»Tid  his  numerous  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
essential  prn'ticalars  affected  by  Parsee  influences.  According  to 
this  system,  there  emanated  first  fi*om  the  original  Being,  or  Fathisr, 
a  number  r/f  divine,  supra-mundane  -^ons,  constituting  the  "  full- 
ness" (Plcjoma)  of  the  divine  life.  Wisdom  (Sophia),  the  last  of 
these  j£j'as,  through  its  unregulated  yearning  after  the  original 
Father,,  became  subject  to  the  law  of  effort  and  suffering,  and  gave 
biiih  fx>  an  inferior  "Wisdom,  represented  as  tarrying  in  a  region 
outsicle  of  the  "  Pleroma"  and  named  Achamoth;  she  also  brought 
forth  the  psychical  and  material  realms,  together  with  the  Demiurge. 
The  Valentinians  taught,  further,  that  three  redemptive  works  were 
wrought,  the  first  in  the  world  of  -^ns,  by  Christ,  the  second  in 
the  case  of  Achamoth,  by  a  Jesus  who  was  produced  by  the  ^ons, 
and  the  third  on  earth,  by  Mary's  Son  Jesus,  in  whom  dwelt  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  the  divine  wisdom.  Bardesanes,  the  Syrian,  simplified 
the  doctrines  of  Gnosticism.  He  taught  that  man's  superiority  con- 
sisted in  the  freedom  of  his  will.  The  Dualism  of  Mani  was  a 
combination  of  Magianism  and  Christianity,  for  which  Gnostic  spec- 
ulations furnished  the  connecting  link. 


The  loiiroM  tnm  whloh  onr  knowledge  of  Onostielmn  Is  derlTed  are— If  we  except  the  Ono»tic  work : 
Putts  Sophia  (e  eod,  CopUoo  dMor.  lot  vertU  U.  G.  SchwarUe,  ecU  J.  H.  Peterinan,  Berlin.  1S51)  and 
•eTeral  frsgrnente— exclaelvely  the  works  of  its  opponent^  cspeclall}'  Irencus*  '^cYXOf  ^  ^ftvittyv/Lov 
Yi'wvfMf  (ed.  Stlerpn,  Leips.  1S58;  VoL  I,  pp.  901-971 :  Gfumttcarutn^  quorttm  meminit  Jrenaeus,  frug- 
mmitC)  end  Psendo-Orlgines*  (Hlppolytns*)  cAryxo*  ito.rk,  iro^wr  aip^cwr  (pr.  ed.  Emm.  Miller,  Oxford. 
1851),  the  works  of  Pseado-Ifrnatlns,  Jnstln,  TertnlUan,  Clement  of  Alex.,  Origen,  Eueeblaa,  PhilaetHui, 
Bplphaniot,  Tbeodoret,  Angnstino,  and  others,  and  the  treatise  of  PlotinaSi  the  Neo-PIatonlst,  against  the 
QnosUca,  En/ntf^^  11.  9.  Of  modem  writers  on  this  subject,  the  following  maj  be  mentioned:  Neonder, 
OmktL.  JRUfo,  der  wmehtntten  gnotiiaehen.  Sytiume^  Berlin,  ISIS  (cf.  KirchAigeaeh.^  I.  2,  2d  ed..  p.  681 
seq.);  J.  Matter,  /TM.  criL  du  Gnmticitme,  18SS,  8d  ed.,  1848;  M5hler,  VrgprunQ  de*  Gfto9tM*muM,  Tflh. 
1881 ;  Ford.  Chr.  Baor,  2>e  gnotHeomm  chrUtianitmo  tdeaU,  Tab.  1827;  Dts  ekrUfU,  Gnotis  oder  Seli- 
ffiatutpMlowphis,  TQb.  1885:  Iku  ChriMentkum  der  drei  enten  Jahrhunderte^  2d  ed.,  T&b.  1860,  pp^ 
175-284;  J.  Hildebraadt,  PhUo»pMa€  fftwutieae  origins,  Berlin,  1889;  J.  L.  Jacobi,  in  Ilencog^s  Real' 
Meifc/Or  TheoL  wnd  KircJu^  Vol.  V.,  Stattg.  and  Hanib.  1856;  R.  A.  Llpsins,  in  Erscfa  nnd  Oruber^ 
i^neyel^  L  71,  pnhl.  sep^  Leips.  1860,  and  in  many  portions  of  his  work  entitled :  Zur  Quellenkrit.  dee 
Epiph^  Vienna,  1865;  Wllh.  Mfiller,  GesiA,  der  Koemologie  in  der  griech.  Kirche  hiit  avf  Origenen,  Halle. 
1860,  pp.  IfiMTS;  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Gnoeticiemue  und  die  P/iiloeophnmena,  in  the  ZUehr.  /ttr  frise.  Theo- 
Inffis,,  v.,  Halle,  1868.  pp.  400-484.  In  Bnnsen^s  Afuileeta  Ante-Kiatena,  8  vols.,  I^ondon.  1854,  may  be 
fonnd  the  extracts  made  bjr  Clement  of  Alexandria  fh>m  the  works  of  Theodotns  the  Valentlnian,  edited  by 
Jne.  Bemays  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  205-278).  [A  clear  and  fbli  view  of  Gnosticism  and  its  seTeral  schools  Is  prvsenb 
ed  in  Schaff,  JSTMory  <^tke  CkriMan  Church,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  821-251.~Tr.l 
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"  Gnosticism  was  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  ChriSi 
tianity;  OT^^ng,  Iiowever,  to  the  immense  reach  of  the  speculative  ideas  which  pressed 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  Gnostics,  but  with  which  they  were  wholly  lackmg  in 
scientific  ability  to  cope,  this  attempt  ended  only  in  mysticism,  theosophy,  mythology,  in 
short,  m  a  thoroughly  imphilosophical  system  **  (Lipsins,  in  the  EneycL  der  Wisaen^ch.  und 
Kanete^  ed,  Ersch.  and  Gruber,  I.  71,  Leipsic,  1860,  p.  269).  The  classification  of  tlie  forma 
of  Gnosticism  must  (in  agreement  with  Baiir,  Das  Christenthum  der  drd  erslen  JdhrfLf 
p.  225,  though  not  allo^etlier  in  the  manner  adopted  by  him)  be  founded  on  the  religions 
whose  various  elements  afifected  the  content  of  Gnosticism. 

The  conception  of  yviJfftCy  in  the  wider  sense  of  religious  knowledge,  is  older  than  the 
development  of  the  systems  of  GaosticisoL  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Jews  who  wore  educated  at  Alexandria  was  in  substance  Gnosis.  In 
Matt.  xiii.  11,  Christ  after  lla^'ing  spoken  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  interprets  what  he 
had  been  saying  to  his  disciples,  since  to  them  was  given  the  ability,  denied  to  the  multi- 
tude, of  knowing  (}Tuvai)  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Paul  (I  Cor.  L  4,  5) 
tlianks  God  that  the  Corinthians  are  rich  "in  all  utterance  and  all  knowledge'^  (ywjott); 
the  rational  view  of  the  use  of  meats  oflferod  to  idols  he  terms  Gnosis  (1  Cor.  viiL  I  seq.), 
and  among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  ho  mentions  (1  Cor.  xiL  8)  the  "  word  of  wisdom  "  and 
tlie  "word  of  knowledge*^  {7,6)0^  yvuaeog)  as  distinct  from  faith  (iriart^) — where  tlie  word 
yvijotg  seems,  like  the  expression  *'  strong  meat "  (arepea  rpoi^)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (v.  14),  to  refer  especially  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  (cf. 
1  Cor.  X.  1-12;  Gal.  iv.  21-31).*  In  Rev.  ii.  24,  a  "knowledge  of  the  depths  of  Satan" 
is  spoken  of,  probably  in  opposition  to  some  who  laid  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
depths  of  the  Godhead.  Both  Jewish  Christians  (as,  for  example,  the  author  of  the 
Clementines)  and  Gentile  Christians,  ortliodox  as  well  as  heterodox,  appropriated  and 
started  from  the  primitive  Christian  conception  of  yviJat^^  in  their  attempts  to  increase 
the  depths  of  their  Cliristian  knowledge ;  the  Alexandrian  Church  Fathers,  in  particular, 
laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge  {)vcxft^).  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  seeks  to  instruct  his  readers,  to  the  end  "that  with  their 
faith  they  may  also  have  perfect  knowledge  "  (iva  fiera  rfjq  Trierreuf  rrXeiav  exv^e  koi  tj/p 
yvcxjfv),  and  by  this  "  knowledge  "  is  meant  an  acquaintance  with  the  typical  or  allegorical 
sense  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law.  But  those  who  first  extended  the  allegorical  metliod 
of  interpretation  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  men  who  sought  (either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously)  to  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  ideas  contained  in  them ;  Uiis 
extension  of  the  principle  of  allegorical  interpretation  appeared  first  among  the  heretical 
Gnostics  and  especially  among  tlie  Yalentinians,  but  was  afterward  also  acce[)tcd  by  the 
Alexandrian  members  of  the  Church  and  others.  Of  the  various  sects  which  are  usually 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Gnostics,  it  is  reported  (HippoL,  Philos.^  V.  6,  and 
Epiphan.,  Haeres ,  20)  that  the  Ophites  or  Naasenes,  in  particular,  gave  themselves  this 
name  (<pdaKOVT€g  fiovoi  ra  pddij  yiyvuoKEtv). 

The  idea  that  Judaism  was  but  a  preparation  for  Christianity  was  expressed  in  tlie 
doctrine  of  Cerinthus  {Viiiptvdog) — ^who  lived  in  Asia  Minor  co.  115  a.  d.,  and  was  perliaps 
educated  at  Alexandria  {PhUos.^  VII.  33;  AlyvTrriuv  iraiSei^  aaiaiBeif;) — in  the  form  of  a 
distinction  between  the  God  worshiped  by  the  Jews  and  who  created  the  world,  and 

*  [Bat  allegorical  faterpretation,  provided  it  rests  on  a  rational  principle,  is  not  gnoetic  Much  lesa 
does  it  follow  tliat  the  vronls  yvwrist  yvutvai,  when  used  In  the  New  Testament  in  contrast  with  faitb,  oa 
meaninjr  rxplanatlon  or  rational  interpretation,  lent  any  sanction  to  the  gnostic  tendencies  against  which, 
in  their  germinant  beginnings,  the  apostolic  teachings  and  warnings  are  distinct  and  earnest  (Col.  iL  IS; 
I  Tim.  1. 4;  Tit.  ill.  9 ;  1  John  iv.  8 ;  Jadj  4  s^-q.)— AL] 
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tho  supreme  and  true  Qod.  The  latter,  according  to  Cerintliue,  ceuBed  the  JSaa  Ciirist  to 
descend  on  Jestis  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  at  hia  baptism;  this  ^od 
Clirist  prochiimed  through  Jesiis  tlie  true  God,  but  led  Jeaua  before  his  death  and  had  no 
part  in  hia  passion  (/r<nt.,  1.  2G ;  Uippol.,  Fkibn.,  VII.  33).  In  Epiphati.,  Hatren.,  28,  a  par- 
tial leaning  lowurd  Judaism  (rpoafxriv  Tiji  'ioi'daia/ji^  airu  /iipong)  is  naoribed  to  CerinthilS 
and  his  foliowerB.  By  this  it  ia  scarcely  probable  lliat  we  are  to  understand  that,  the  doo- 
trinoH  of  tho  ('hurch  liavjog  already  been  brouglit  to  a  relativoly  advanced  atsge  of  de- 
velopniBUt.  a  regressive  J udaidug  uiovetaent  was  begun  in  tlie  doctrine  of  Ceriulhiis  (a  mis- 
appreliension  into  which  early  historiana  fell,  for  reasons  onsily  imderscood),  but  aioiply 
that  in  his  doctrine  vestiges  woro  visible  of  the  onginul  intimate  union  of  Oiristianity  with 
Judaism;  the  theosophy  of  Ceriolhua  siiowa  ttiroiighout  a,  very  decided  tendency  to  poBB 
over  all  the  barriers  of  Judaiam.  CeriDthiis  must  have  haca  influenced  in  his  doctrine  bj 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  law  as  a  preparation  for  CI iriati unity,  a  irmJnyujic  (if  XpiarAv, 
and  by  such  ideas  us  prevail  in  tho  Epiatle  to  the  Ilebrowi!.  Employing  the  Pliilonic  dis- 
tinction between  God  and  His  world-crenting  ptncer,  lie  went  on  to  dotloe  the  difference 
between  Judaism  and  CbrisUnnity  as  arising  from  the  non-identity  of  the  divine  beingl 
worshiped  by  each. 

The  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  John,  are  deaoribed  by  IrenteuB  (IIL 
II)  as  forerunners  of  Cerinthus.  Such  they  may  have  been,  in  so  far  as  they,  cnrrying  out 
to  ita  logical  conclusion  the  Pauline  principle  that  the  law  was  made  void  through  fuilh. 
objected  to  the  imposition  on  themselves  of  tlie  laws  which  were  ordained  for  the  Prose- 
lyte* of  the  Gate,  and  which,  according  to  the  conciliatory  proposition  reported  iu  Die  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  were  to  be  observed  by  the  Gentile  Cliristiuns.  As  the  £ook  of  Kevela- 
IJon  ia  opposed  to  the  Nicolaitans,  so,  occording  to  Ircmcus  (III.  II),  llie  Gospel  of  John 
was  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  Cerinlhus;  this  statement  contains  in  bo  far  an  ele- 
ment of  truth,  as  it  is  true  that  the  Gospel  in  question  (which  may  have  been  written 
about  100  K.  D.,  before  the  time  of  Cerinthua),  in  taaching  that  the  wond  was  crenled  by 
God's  Logos,  opposes  the  doctrine  that  the  world -creating  God  of  the  Jena  was  other 
than  the  true  and  aupreme  God, — a  doctrine  maintained  by  Cerinthua,  but  afterward  fur 
more  completely  developed  by  other  Gnostics. 

It  ia  quite  uncertain  with  how  much  reason  the  beginnings  of  heretical  Gnosis  hare 
been  ascribed  to  Simon  Magus  (mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  0-24).  Simon  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  he  was  a  manifestation  of  God,  and  that  IIclcnCL,  whom  he  took  about  with 
him,  was  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  reoaon  (Justin,  Apal.,  I.  2G,  5S;  Iren.,  I.  23).  But 
much  lias  been  unliistorlcally  ascribed  to  lilm  which  belooge  either  to  Paul  or  to  later  indi- 
viduaU.  There  eilsted  a  sect  of  Slmonlans  (Iren.,  I.  £3).  The  most  important  disciplo  of 
Simon  ia  said  lo  have  been  Menander  of  Samaria  (Iren.,  I.  23),  under  whose  influence 
Satumiuna  of  Autioch  and  Basilides  are  reported  to  have  stood  (Iran.,  I.  24).  Tiio  doc- 
trine of  Cerdo  is  said  to  have  been  cotiaected  witli  that  of  Simon  and  the  Kicohiilmia 
(Iren.,  I.  27  ;  Fh:bii.,  VII.  37). 

Saturainus  of  Autioch,  who  lived  in  tho  reign  of  ITBilrian,  taught  (according  to  Iren  , 
I.  24;  Philta.,  VII.  2S)  that  there  oiisted  an  unknowable  God.  tho  Father,  who  had  created 
the  angels,  arcliangels,  and  various  other  forces  and  powers;  that  the  world,  including 
man,  was  created  by  seven  angels,  and  Ihitt  the  superior  power,  in  n'hose  likeness  man 
was  formed,  communicated  to  the  latter  a  spark  of  life,  which  after  death  returned  to  its 
source,  while  the  body  was  resolved  into  its  original  elements.  Tlie  Father,  he  taught 
was  without  origin,  bodiless,  and  formless,  and  had  never  iu  reality  appeared  to  men;  the 
God  of  the  Jews  waa  only  an  angel.  Christ  cumo  to  nbolit.h  the  power  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  to  save  the  believing  end  tlio  good,  and  lo  condemn  the  wicked  and  the  demons. 
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Marriage  and  procreation  were  the  works  of  SataxL  All  prophecies  were  inspired  either 
by  the  angels  who  made  the  world  or  by  Satan,  who  worked  in  opposition  to  those  angels 
and  especially  in  opposition  to  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

Gerdo,  a  Syrian,  came  (according  to  tlie  testimony  of  Irenieus,  I.  27.1  and  IIL  4.  3)  to 
Rome  while  Hyginus  (the  successor  of  Telesphorus  and  predecessor  of  Pius)  was  Bishops 
hence  shortly  b<}fore  140.  He,  like  Cerinthus,  distinguished  between  the  God  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  and  God  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  former  could  be  known,  the 
latter  could  not  be  known ;  the  former  was  Just,  but  the  latter  was  good  (Iren.,  I.  21 ; 
HippoL,  PhUos.su.  37). 

Marcion  of  Poutus  taught  (according  to  Iren.,  III.  4.  3)  at  Rome  after  Cerdo,  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Anicetus  (the  successor  of  Pius  and  predecessor  of  Soter),  hence  about  IGO 
A.  D.  He  had  previously  taught  at  Sinope  about  the  year  138,  and  in  140  was  excommii> 
nicated  at  the  same  place.  In  ethical  respects  he  maintained,  as  an  Antinomian,  an  ez> 
treme  Paulinism.  Of  the  Gospels,  he  accepted  only  tlie  Grospel  of  Luke,  in  a  revised  form 
adapted  to  his  own  stand-point.  After  giving  himself  up  to  Gnostic  speculations,  he  car- 
ried to  an  extremo  before  unknown  those  theoretical  fictions,  in  which  the  practical  attitude 
assumed  by  his  party  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  law,  had  found  a  fantastic  theological 
expression.  Xot  content  simply  to  distinguish  the  Creator  of  the  world,  whom  the  Jews 
worshiped,  from  the  supreme  God,  nnd  to  declare  the  former  inferior  in  rank  to  the  latter, 
he  affirmed  (judging  certain  statements  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  stand-point  of  his 
own  Christian  consciousness,  and  thus  rejecting  the  method  of  allegorical  interpretation) 
that  the  God  of  the  Jews,  though  just  (in  the  sense  of  one  who,  in  executing  the  law, 
spares  no  one),  was  not  good,  since  he  was  the  author  of  evil  works,,  and  was  bloodthirsty, 
changeable,  and  full  of  contradictions.  In  the  fifteentli  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Jesus,  he  taught,  was  sent  by  the  Father,  the  supreme  God,  in  human  form  to  Judea,  to 
abrogate  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  all  the  works  of  the  God  who  created  and  ruled 
the  world  (the  Koa/jtoKparup).  It  is  a  part  of  our  struggle  against  the  Creator  of  the  world 
tliat  we  abstain  fVom  marriage  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  III.  3,  4).  Only  the  soul  can  attain 
to  eternal  blessedness ;  the  eartlily  body  cannot  survive  death  (Iren.,  I.  27 ;  HippoL^ 
PhUoe.,  YII.  29)  That  the  Marcionites  regarded  light  and  darkness  as  eternal  principle^ 
and  Jesus  as  a  third  being  reconciling  their  antagonism,  and  that  they  also  distinguished 
the  "Creator  of  the  world"  from  the  "God  of  Light,"  and  preadied  asceticism  as  an  aid 
in  the  contest  with  evil,  are  affirmations  contained  in  the  Fihrist  (see  Fliigel,  Mam,  Leipsi^ 
1862,  p.  169  seq.).  Cf.  Lipsius,  Die  Zeii  dea  Marcion  v/nd  dea  Uerakkon,  in  the  Ztichr.  fir 
vfias.  Theol,  X.,  1867,  pp.  75-83. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  anti-Judaistic  tendency  was  the  ethical  and  philosophical  Jo- 
daism  of  the  Clementina  (see  above,  §  76),  which  opposed  strenuously  the  distinctiou  of 
the  higher  God  fVom  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

In  distinguishing  the  highest  God,  fh>m  whom  Christ  descended,  from  the  Demiurge 
and  Lawgiver,  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  Valentinus,  and  others,  agreed  with  the  Gnostics 
thus  far  named;  but  their  doctrines  betrayed  to  a  more  considerable  extent  the  inflnenos 
of  Hellenic  speculation.  These  Gnostics  treated,  in  part,  expressly  of  the  relation  of 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  Yalentinus  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  Mani  transplanted 
Parsee  conceptions  into  the  field  of  Christianity. 

Carpocrates  of  Alexandria— among  whose  followers  was  one  named  MaroelUna,  who 
came  to  Rome  during  the  bishopric  of  Anicetus  (about  160  A.  D.)— 4aught  perh^w  as  early 
as  the  year  130,  and  maintained  a  species  of  universalistic  rationalism.  His  followers  kepi 
before  thenj  images  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  paid  the  greatest  reverence,  among 
whom  were  included  not  only  Jesns  snd  Paul,  but  also  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Aristotle^  and 
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others.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  Chriatianitx  to  Judaism,  Carpocrates  agreed  substan- 
tially with  Oerinthus  and  Cerdo,  and  more  particularly  with  Satuminus,  witli  whom  he 
taught  that  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains  were  created  by  angels  far  inferior  to  the 
uncreated  Father.  With  the  Ebionites,  Carpocrates  taught  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  but,  in  opposition  to  the  Ebionites,  viewed  him  not  as  the  perfect  Jew, 
on  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  perfect  fulfillment  of  the  law,  the  Messianic  dignity  had 
been  conferred,  but,  rather,  simply  as  the  perfect  Man.  Carpocrates  taught  that  it  was 
because  Jesus,  in  spite  of  his  Jewish  education,  had  the  sense  to  despise  Judaism,  that  he 
became  the  Redeemer  and  the  Deliverer  of  man  from  the  sufferiugs  laid  upon  him  for  his 
discipline ;  every  soul  which,  like  Jesus,  was  able  to  despise  the  powers  which  govern  the 
world,  would  receive  the  same  power  which  he  received.  In  support  of  this  position,  Car- 
pocrates made  use  of  dogmas  which  he  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  Platonism.  The  souls 
of  men  existed  before  they  descended  into  their  earthly  bodies ;  they,  together  with  the 
unbegotten  God,  had  gazed,  while  the  world  revolved,  on  that  which  exists  eternally  be- 
yond the  arch  of  heaven  (meaning,  evidently,  the  Ideas,  which  are  represented  in  the  myth 
of  the  Phaedrus  as  situated  above  the  heavens) ;  the  more  energetic  and  the  purer  a  soul 
is,  the  better  able  is  it  in  its  eartlily  existence  to  recall  what  it  saw  in  that  previous  state, 
and  he  who  is  able  to  do  this  receives  from  above  a  power  {Sin/afuc\  which  renders  him 
superior  to  the  powers  that  rule  the  world.  This  **  power "  passes  from  the  locality  be- 
yond tlie  heavens,  where  God  is,  through  the  planetary  spheres  and  the  world-rulmg 
potencies  that  inhabit  them,  and  strives,  freed  from  their  influence,  to  reach  those  souls 
which  are  like  itself,  as  the  soul  of  Jesus  was.  He  who  has  lived  in  perfect  purity, 
uns]>otted  by  transgression,  goes  after  death  to  God,  but  all  other  souls  must  expiate  their 
crimes  by  passing  successively  into  various  bodies.  At  last,  after  sufldcient  atonement  has 
been  made,  all  are  saved  and  live  in  communion  with  God,  the  Lord  of  the  angels,  who 
made  the  world.  Jesus  had  a  special,  secret  doctrine  for  those  who  were  worthy  of  it  and 
obedient  Man  is  saved  through  faith  and  love ;  every  work  is,  as  such,  indifferent,  and 
IS  only  good  or  bad  in  human  opinion.  Tlie  Carpocratians  not  merely  occupied  themselves 
with  speculation,  but  practiced  a  highly-developed  cultus  pecuhar  to  themselves,  which 
their  ecclesiastical  opponents  called  magic  (Iren.,  I.  25 ;  Hippol.,  PhUos ,  YII.  32 ;  by  this 
latter  reference  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Latin  text  of  Irenaeus  and  the  misapprehensions  of 
Epiphanius,  Haeres.,  27,  which  many  in  modern  times  have  shared  in,  are  to  bo  corrected ; 
of.  Theodoret,  Haer,  Fab.,  I.  6).  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Carpocrates,  carrying  his  father*s 
principle  to  the  extreme,  and  influenced  probably  by  the  doctrines  of  Plato^s  EepubUc, 
maintained  an  anarchical  communism  (Clem.,  Strom.,  III.  2). 

The  Naassenes  or  Ophites,  who  called  tliemselves  Gnostics,  taught  that  the  beginning 
of  perfection  was  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  its  end  the  knowledge  of  God  {apxi  Te2.et6' 
aeuQ  yiHMrt^  Mp6irov,  6eov  6i  yvitotg  airrfprtafdvtf  re^Mixjig,  Hippol.,  Philos.,  V.  6).  The 
first  man,  Adam,  was,  according  to  them,  androgynous  {ap<Tev6fhfhf^),  uniting  in  himself  the 
spiritual,  the  psychical,  and  the  material  {to  voep&v,  rh  Vw;r£ic^v,  rd  ;i;otx^),  and  the  same 
character  descended  on  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary  (Hippol.,  PkOos.,  T.  6).  Embracing  the  prin- 
ciple of  tradition,  these  Gnostics  traced  their  doctrine  back  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
ifbid,,  ch  7).  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius  ascribe  to  them  a  relatively  complete  system,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Yalentinians;  probably  this  system  belonged  to  the  later  Ophites.  Akin  to 
the  Ophites  in  doctrine  were  the  Perates,  who  asserted  that  through  their  knowledge  they 
were  able  to  overcome  the  liability  to  decay  {dieXBtiv  koL  tnpaaai  n)v  0(%>pav,  PkUos.,  Y. 
16).  They  distingtiished  three  principles:  the  unbegotten,  the  self-begotten,  and  the  be- 
gotten Good.  All  the  forces  of  the  terrestrial  world,  the  world  of  change  and  development, 
descended  from  the  upper  worlds,  and  so  Christ  deaoended  fh>m  the  unbegotten  principle^ 
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Christ  tlio  ScTioi^r.  Iho  Son.  tlio  Logos,  the  eerpeot,  vho  mediBtea  between  the  motiMUeM 
Kiither  and  mailer,  which  is  subject  lo  motion.  The  serpent  present  at  iho  fall  of  mu 
(i  on^oc  TJTC  Eva(  >d^o(),  the  aerpcnl  lifted  up  by  Moaes,  and  Chriat,  are  identical  {PkUm, 
V.  12  Be<j.).  The  Opliitie  Syslcma  have  been  recently  reviewed  by  Lipsius  in  Hilgenfeld'a 
Zfitxhr.  fir  wiM.  ThttAogie.  1S63  and  18G1.  Cf.  Job.  Nep.  Grnber,  Trffr  die  C^iMm,  Aa>- 
g-Lralilss..  Wiirzbiirg.  18G4.  On  the  Perates,  cf.  Daimona,  Li^  FhHomphumtiui  taid  dw 
P'.ralcH,  in  iliedner'a  Zeitschr. /ut  hLlor.  TlitoL,  lECO,  pp.  2:S-CuT. 

Baiiilidcs  (IhunMiii^;),  who,  according  to  lOpiphnnius,  was  of  Syrian  origin,  taught  aboat 
the  year  nO  at  Aleiaudria.  Ircnu'iis  (I.  24)  nnd  llippolytua  {Philai.  YI.  20  scq.)  treat 
Epai'blly  of  !iis  doctrine;  cf.  Jacobi,  Das-lida philtiiojJii  gKmUci  tmtenL,  Berlin,  1832;  Bun- 
BOa,  Ilippolijtus  vnd  seine  ZtiL,  Loipa.  lSi)2,  I.  p.  G5  Ecq. ;  Uhlhom,  Diu  basiUilumuche  Syt- 
e^iri,  Colt.  IS55;  Ililpenfelcl,  Bat  System  dea  GnoaUktra  BaiUidts.  in  the  Thenl.  Jalut^ 
135G,  p.  EG  seq.,  and  Die  jidue/ie  Apokabjptik,  nebtt  einem  Aihani/e  liber  das  ffrioaliache  Syt- 
lem  da  Batiliilea,  lena,  I8ii7,  pp.  2S7-293;  C.iMr,  Daa  SyeUmdtt  Cnoslikers  BtuUidei  umd 
Jk  ne'Kstjn  Auffmaungen  dtsatV/en,  in  tlie  TliicL  Jahb-,  1G3G,  p.  122  foq,.  and  Daa  Chrit- 
fent'ian  dtr  drei  eTslen  Jahrh.,  3d  tl.,  13S0,  pp.  204-213;  Lipsius,  Zur  QueUenkriHk  da 
^iji'ianiiH,  Vienna,  1803,  p.  100  sotj. ;  cf.,  also,  articles  in  Hilgcnfeld's  ZeUadir. /Sir 
miaa.  Theoloyie,  IrcnEcus  represeola  the  cystem  of  Basilidos  as  more  nearly  allied  to  tho 
Valentinian,  while  llippolytua,  on  tho  contrary,  ascribes  lo  it  a  more  original  ciiar»cter. 
According  to  Ircoieus,  BasiHdcs  t.iiiglit  that  tho  Nous  [reason  poreoiiiSedJ  iras  an  emana- 
tion from  tho  uubegotten  Father,  tliat  tlio  Logos  [Word]  woe  an  oraanalion  from  the  Soot, 
Fhronesis  [practical  wisdom]  from  tho  Logos,  Sophia  [wisdom]  and  Dynamis  [power]  were 
from  Plironcsis,  nnd  that  tho  Virtues  (or  Forces,  virtulea)  and  tlto  "  chiefs  "  and  Angela — 
termed  by  him  alsoprimi — emanated  from  Sophia  and  Dyuamia.  Tliese  anin^la  made  the 
Brat  heaven.  From  tliem  emanated  other  nngeis,  who  made  tho  second  heaven,  in  llie  like- 
ness of  tho  drst.  From  (he  second  scries  of  angels  emnnaied  still  another  series,  who  made 
a  third  heaven,  and  bo  on,  the  whole  number  of  heavens  (or  lieaTenly  spheres)  being  3G5, 
and  all  being  under  the  rule  of  Abraxas  or  Abrasai,  whoae  name  was  the  Greek  expres- 
sion for  3G5  (1  +  2  +  100  -)-  I  -)-  GO  +  2  +  200,  according  to  tho  numerical  sii^ificancfl 
of  the  Greek  letters).  Tho  lowest  heaven  is  seen  by  us,  and  the  angels  to  whom  it  be- 
longs are  also  those  who  formed  and  govern  the  terrestrial  world ;  tlicir  chief  is  the  God 
whom  the  Jews  worshiped.  This  God  desired  to  make  all  other  nations  subject  to  hia 
chosen  nation ;  but  all  the  other  heavenly  powers  arrayed  themselves  against  him,  and  all 
the  other  nations  n^inr.t  liis  nation.  Seized  with  compassion,  the  unltegottcn  Father  now 
sent  his  first-born  Sous,  who  is  Christ,  to  deliver  tho  believing  from  subjection  to  the 
powers  that  rule  tho  world.  Tliia  Nous  appeared  in  human  form,  jet  did  not  sulfer  hun- 
sclf  to  bo  cruciQcd,  but  substituted  in  Iiis  place  Simon  tho  Cyrcnian.  He  who  believes  on 
tho  crucified  One  is  still  under  tho  dominion  of  tho  rulers  of  the  world.  It  ia  necesBarj  lo 
believe  in  the  eternal  Nous,  who  was  only  in  nppearauco  subjected  to  tho  death  of  tho 
cross.  Only  the  roids  of  men  are  immortal ;  the  body  perishes.  The  Christian  who  sacrj- 
flees  lu  live  gods  is  not  thereby  defiled.  lie  who  has  knowledge  knows  all  others,  but  is 
himse'f  not  known  of  others.  ICnowledge  is  the  possession  of  but  few  among  tliousands. — 
According  to  llippolytua,  the  Baailldians  pretended  to  derive  their  system  from  the  aecret 
teachings  of  Christ,  tronamitted  to  them  by  Uatlhow.  Basilidca,  he  says,  taught  tliat, 
originally,  there  ciistcd  absolutely  nothing.  Out  of  this  condition  of  non-being,  tlie  seed 
of  tho  world  was  first  made  to  come  forth  by  tho  non-existing  Ood,  who  by  his  will,  which 
was  no  will  (not  by  emanotion)  called  forth  from  the  non-existing  the  unity,  which  coa- 
lainod  in  itself  this  seed  or  rrr.vin'piila  (or,  according  to  Clem.  Alex.,  the  <!ljx"!'i  o/>Jt«^)  of 
the  entire  world.     In  tho  need  was  a  tripanite  ponship ;  the  first  rose  Instantly  la  the  aaa 
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esistiDg  God,  Iho  wcond,  leas  fine  nnd  pure,  was,  bb  El  were,  provided  witli  wings  bj-  llio 
fimt,  receiving  from  it  the  Holy  Ghost,  wliilo  Iho  third  sooship,  needing  purification,  re- 
maiped  behind  witli  the  great  moBB  or  the  irawnrcafii'a.  The  oon-eiisting  God  and  the  mo 
(Irst  Bonships  (uiari^E^J  are  in  the  supra- mimdane  apace,  wliich  ia  aepamted  from  the  world 
lliat  it  Burrouncia  by  a  Qied  sphere  {arriiiu/ia).  The  Holy  Gliost,  after  having  risen  H-illi 
tlie  Bccoud  Banehip  to  tho  supra-mundane  region,  returned  U>  the  middle  point  between  llie 
Fiu)ra- mundane  space  and  tho  world,  and  Uius  becamo  xwijui  loBiipiov  (or  '■boLmdarj-- 
epirit ").  In  our  world  dwells  tho  ruler  of  the  world,  who  cannot  ascend  above  tiie  arepi- 
uua,  and  fancies  tliaC  he  ia  tho  highest  God  and  that  there  is  nollung  over  liim;  under 
liim  is  the  iowgiviug  God,  and  each  of  these  two  has  begotten  a  son.  Tlio  flrst  of  IhcEO 
two  rulers  (hpxnirn^  dwells  in  the  ethereal  kingdom,  llio  O^doae ;  lio  ruled  on  enrlli  from 
froin  Adam  to  Uoacs.  The  eecond  dwells  in  tlio  world  under  the  moon,  Iho  Hebdomas, 
and  ruled  from  Moses  to  Clirist.  When  now  the  Gospel  came,  or  the  knowleilj^e  of  supra- 
tnundaoo  things  (7  tmu  iTfp«no^j'ujj  jriJcir),  tlirougli  the  son  of  tho  world-ruler  receiving, 
by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  enlightenment  from  tho  siipra-roundane  Bonship,  tho  world- 
ruler  learned  of  tho  supreme  God.  and  was  seized  with  fear;  but  fear  became  for  liini  tho 
beginning  of  wisdom.  He  repented  of  his  boasting,  and  so  did  the  God  who  was  subor- 
dinoCcd  to  him,  aod  tho  Gospel  was  announced  to  all  dominions  and  powers  in  lUe  365 
heavens.  By  the  light  emanating  froni  the  Gupra-munilane  aoDShip,  Jesus  also  was 
enlightened.  The  third  sonship  now  attained  to  that  ptiriflcntion,  of  which  it  Imd  need, 
and  raised  itself  Ui  tlio  place  where  the  blessed  sonship  already  wbei.  namely,  to  the  con- 
ezisting  God.  When  all  things  have  been  brought  into  their  proper  places,  tho  lower 
orders  become  ignorant  {ayvoui)  of  the  higher,  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  from  longing. 
Tho  accounts  oflrenieua  and  Hippolylus  ogrca  in  tho  fundamental  idea  that  the  God  wor- 
shiped by  the  Jews  had  only  a  limited  sphere  of  influence  (lilte  the  gods  of  tlic  heathen), 
and  that  the  redemption  accomnliahed  by  Chrift  originated  with  the  Supreme  God.  They 
vary  most  essentially  in  their  account  of  the  inlernlediote  beings,  who,  according  lo  Treno^iis, 
wero  Nous,  Phroneaia,  Sophia,  and  Dynamis,  etc,  but,  according  to  Hippolytiis,  were  the 
three  sonsliips.  Which  of  the  two  rc[xirta  ia  boaed  on  the  teachings  of  Basilidca  himself, 
and  which  on  those  of  hia  followers,  may  be  dispntt'ii,  Baur  considers  tlio  report  of  Hip- 
poIytuH  to  be  the  more  authentic,  requiring  us  to  assume  that  llippolytns,  olsowliere  tcsa 
well-informed  than  Irenmns,  his  teacher  and  model,  sometimes,  and  particularly  in  reference 
to  Bnaiiidcs,  possessed  better  sources  of  informatio»  than  he  did  UilgenfclJ,  on  the  con- 
trary, holds,  apfiarcntly  with  reason,  that  his  own  iiivcGtigations,  in  particular,  and  also  tho 
iiiTCStigationa  of  Lipsius,  have  demonstrated  that  the  PhiiosoplnBneaa  of  llippotytus  repre- 
sent odIj  a  late  and  degenerate  form  of  Bawlidianism.  The  sen  and  dieciple  of  Basilides, 
laidorus,  defined  the  ethical  work  of  man  lo  be  the  eitirpation  of  those  traces  of  the  lower 
grades  of  life  which  still  cling  lo  us  (as  TpoaapTtijiaTa  or  appendages).  The  Influence  of 
Aristotle,  from  whoae  doctrine  Hippolytiis  seeks  to  derive  that  of  Basiiides,  scarcely  ei- 
tended  farther  than  to  the  ozternal  form  in  which  his  doctrines  ^"erc  presented,  and  to  his 
aatronomicfll  opinions ;  the  obdervation,  on  the  other  hand  (Ilippol.,  Philoi.,  I.  22).  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  sonship  furnished  with  wings  was  borrowed  from  Plato,  is  undoubtedly 
correct.  The  substance  of  the  system  was  deriveil  principally  from  the  comparison  of 
Christianity  with  the  religions  before  Christ  (which  took  Iho  form  of  a  comparison  of  Ih* 
deities  of  various  religiona). 

Tho  most  comprehcnaive  of  all  the  Gnostic  systems  is  that  of  Talenlinus,  the  master 
of  Heracleon,  Ftolemsus,  Secundns,  Uarcus,  and  many  others,  Valentinus  lived  and 
taught  till  near  140  in  Alexandria,  and  aftcrwarda  at  Rome.  He  died  in  Cyprus  about  the 
year  160.     Ircmus  lostiflcs  (III.  4.  Z,  Gieck  np.  Euscb.,  r.  11.  IV,  11)  that  ■■Vclcntinus 
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Mme  to  Roms  in  the  time  of  Hj^aut,  flouriabed  in  the  tin*  of  Pius,  and  n 
till  tlie  time  of  AnlceCus."  The  chief  sources  from  wbiiji  our  knowledgie  of  the  Tale*- 
IlDlan  Syalem  must  be  derived  are,  the  work  of  lreiuci:a  agtlalt  tUne  Gdosih,  which  is 
pHnelpally  directed  sgaiasl  the  doctrine  of  Valentinue  an<l  Ptolemteiis,  and  Hippol.,  Fhilet. 
VI.  !9  aeq.,  aa  alao  Tenullian'a  work,  Adveraui  Valentimartw,  and  numerous  paasagea  aod 
extracts  in  Clemens  Ateiandrinua.  Cf.  also,  among  othert,  Roaael,  in  hia  Saterlnmmt 
SdiriJUa,  Berlin,  1847,  Vol.  IT.  pp.  2GO-30a.  At  the  summit  of  all  existence,  the  Talentio- 
lana  placed  a  siagle  timeless  and  spaoetesB  being,  an  uncreated,  imperiahable,  and  tncom- 
prehenaible  Monad  {^ovrif  ayiinnrroi:,  aoSapTa^,  diMToAiprToc,  airtpivoirrof,  yiviim^,  Hippol.. 
VI.  2P).  The  epithets  which  they  applied  to  it  were  Father  {irariip,  Hippol„  ibid).  Fore- 
father {itpmarup,  Iren.,  I.  I.  I),  Depth  {3v06i,  Iren..  ibtd.),  loeffable  (ap/t^nK).  and  tb* 
"perfect  jEon"  (t^Aeioc  oiui').  Yaleotiniia  himself  (Iren.,  I.  II.  1),  and  many  of  iha 
ValentiniaDB,  aaaociated  with  this  being,  Silence  {ary^)  or  Thought  (hiraa),  as  a,  female 
principle;  but  others  (according  to  Hippol.)  opposed  the  notion  that  a  feminine  prin- 
ciple waa  asBociBted  with  tlie  Father  of  all  things,  and  were  inclined  1o  represent  tbe 
latter  as  superior  to  the  distinction  of  Bex  (Iren.,  I.  2.  4).  The  original  father  of  all 
IhingB  waa  rao»ed  by  love  to  beget  them  (HippolyL,  PhUet.,  TI.  29:  fdipijfio^  yap  on  ^■ 
0)-d»i?  j^,  ^Jiolv,  i/ii  iJoc,  i  a  nj-dinj  ot«  heriv  aya^,  iav  lii)  ^  ri  ayaviiiinmi).  The 
two  Brst  products  of  the  supreme  principle  were  reason  (invc)  and  trulh  (aiiiBtu^  which, 
together  with  the  generative  and  parturient  principles,  "depth"  O'Air)  and  "silence" 
{eiy^),  constiluto  the  TirpanTv^  or  quaternary  of  "roots  "  of  all  things  {^'fo  tut  nhTur). 
To  "Sows  they  gave  the  prodicate  of  only-begotten ;  the  Noug  waa  for  them  (Iren.,  ibid.) 
the  "father  and  principle  of  all  things."  tToua  (and  truth)  gave  birth  to  Logoa  and  life, 
and  the  latter  to  man  and  church  {ajiflpoirof  mzi  inKhtaia).  All  these  form  (either  an 
Ogdoas.  Ten  more  yEons  descended  from  Logos  and  life,  and  twelve  from  man  attd 
church ;  the  youngest  of  these  twelve  jGons,  and  hence  the  youngest  of  the  whole  thirty 
Moor,  wag  Wisdom  (Sophia),  a  feminina  .^od.  The  sum  of  these  .^x>na  constitute  the  Ple- 
romo,  the  kingdom  of  tlie  rullnesB  of  divine  life  (it/^/kjuo),  which  ia  divided  into  the  abOT«- 
named  ogdoad,  and  into  a  decad  and  a  dodecad.  The  Saviour  {auri/p.  to  whom  Ihey  did  not 
apply  the  prodicate  Lord),  livod  thirty  years  in  obscurity,  to  indicate  the  mystery  of  the 
thirty  jEons.  Wisdom  desired,  ostensibly  from  love,  but  in  reality  from  presumption,  to 
come  into  immediate  nearness  to  the  first  Father  aiid  to  comprehend  his  greatness,  as  the 
Nous,  and  it  alone,  compreheaied  It;  in  thia  attempt  she  would  have  wasted  all  her 
enei^s.  had  not  ipof  (limit)  with  great  pains  convinced  her  that  the  supreme  Qod  was 
incomprehensible  (duiniXiTnTo;').  Desiring  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  certain  Talen- 
tinians).  like  the  supreme  principle,  to  bring  forth  progeny  alone,  without  the  co-operetion 
of  her  masculine  mate,  and  not  being  truly  able  to  do  thia,  ahe  gave  birth  to  an  imperfect 
being,  which  consisted  of  matter  without  form,  since  the  masculine  shape-giving  principle 
had  not  co-operated  with  her,  an  otwi'a  ^fop^,  an  abortion  (im-pupi).  Pained  with  thia 
result.  Wisdom  turned  imploringly  to  the  Father,  who  caused  her  to  be  purified  and  com- 
forted by  uf»c,  and  restored  to  her  place  in  the  Pleroma,  oiler  putting  an  end  to  her  striving' 
{evBviaieti;)  and  her  suffering.  At  the  command  of  tbe  Father,  NoiiS  and  troth  now  occa- 
sioned the  emanation  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  Cliriet  gave  form  and  being  to  that 
which  Wiadom  had  brought  forth,  and  then  hastened  back  into  the  Pleroma  and  instructed 
the  JBaa&  respecting  their  relation  to  the  Father,  while  the  Holy  Ghost  taugiii  them  grati- 
tude and  brought  them  to  rest  and  blessedness.  As  a  thank-olT^ring,  the  JEans,  contribu- 
ting for  the  purpose  each  his  best,  brought  to  the  Father,  with  the  approval  of  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  glorious  form,  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  who  la  alao  colled  patron jmically 
(he  Christ  and  i^gos      Tie    la    the  common   Iniit  ol'  li,c   Plemnm   ivm..,    -..,■   - ",■, ,u,uon«f 
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mofifrdc),  and  the  great  high-priest  He  was  sent  by  the  Pleroma  to  deliver  the  ei^fuftri^ 
of  the  superior  Wisdom,  who  was  wandenng  without  the  PteromSf  and  was  an  inferior 
Wisdom,  called  Achamoth  (niDSnn  from  D^Ht  nD3n)i  from  the  sufferings  which  she 

endured  in  her  search  for  Christ.  Her  emotions  {nafitf)  were  fear,  sadness,  need,  and 
ontreaty  (^po^  nol  Xirmf  mu  oKopia  xai  6iifffi^  or  iKEreia),  Jesus  removed  these  rradtf  from 
her  and  made  of  them  separate  existences ;  fear  he  turned  into  a  psychical  desire,  sadness 
into  a  material  desire,  need  into  a  demoniacal  one,  and  prayer  or  entreaty  into  conversion, 
repentance,  and  restitution  of  the  psychical  nature.  Tlie  region  inhabited  by  Achamoth  ir 
an  inferior  one,  the  Ogdoas.  This  region  is  separated  fVom  that  of  the  iGons  by  "  limit  ** 
{bpoc  ^(w  nXrfp6fMT0i)  and  by  the  "  cross  "  (oravpog).  Underneath  the  Ogdoas  is  the  Heb- 
domas,  the  region  of  the  Psychical  and  of  the  World-builder  {Sfffitnvpyo^}^  who  formed  bodies 
for  souls  out  of  material  substance.  The  material  man  {6  vhtobc  M)pairo^)  is  inhabited 
sometimes  by  the  soul  alone,  sometimes  by  the  soul  and  by  demons,  and  sometimes  by 
the  soul  and  the  rational  powers  (^yoi);  the  latter  are  disseminated  in  this  world  by 
Jesus,  the  joint  product  of  the  factors  of  the  Pleroma,  and  by  Wisdom  (oo^a),  and  they 
enter  into  the  soul  when  it  is  not  occupied  by  demons.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
given  by  the  Demiurgos ;  but  when  the  time  for  the  revelation  of  tlie  mysteries  of  the 
Pleroma  had  oome,  Jesus',  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  bom.  He  was  made  not 
merely  lilce  the  children  of  Adam,  by  the  Demiurgos,  alone,  but  by  him  and  (the  inferior) 
Wisdom  (Achamoth),  or  by  him  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  imparted  to  him  a  spiritusl 
nature,  so  that  he  became  a  heavenly  Logos,  begotten  by  the  Ogdoas  through  Mary.  The 
Italian  school  of  Yalentinians,  and  among  them  Heradeon  (who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  about  176  a.  d.,  and  on  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  about 
196)  and  Ptolemajus  (who  made  much  use  in  his  writings  of  the  Gospels,  including  the 
fourth  Gospel,  which  he,  too,  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to 
Flora,  cited  by  Euseb.,  ffaeres.^  XXXIIL,  and  who  interpreted  them  for  the  most  part 
allegorically),  in  particular,  taught  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  of  a  psychical  nature,  but 
that  the  spirit,  which  animated  him,  descended  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  baptism.  But 
the  Eastern  school,  Axionicus  and  Ardeslanes  (Bardesanes  ?),  in  particular,  taught  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  pneumatic,  having  been  endowed  with  the  Spirit  from  the  time  of  his 
conception  and  birth.  Just  as  the  Christ,  who  emanated  from  his  source  at  the  will  of 
Nous  and  truth,  and  Jesus,  the  product  of  the  Pleroma,  were  world-restorers  and  saviors, 
the  one  in  the  world  of  jGons,  the  other  in  the  Ogdoas  for  Achamoth,  so  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Mary,  is  the  Redeemer  for  this  terrestrial  world.  The  redeemed  become,  through  him, 
partakers  of  the  Spirit ;  they  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Pleroma  and  the  law  given  by  the 
Demiurgos  is  no  longer  binding  on  them.  The  most  perfect  blessedness  is  reached  through 
Gnosis ;  those  psychical  men,  who  do  not  advance  beyond  mere  faith  (ir/ffr/f),  become  par- 
takers only  of  partial  blessedness.  For  these,  works  are  essential,  in  addition  to  faith,  for 
their  salvation ;  but  the  Gnostic  is  saved  without  works,  like  a  spiritual  man.  This  doc- 
trine was  used  as  an  excuse  for  immorality,  and  especially  for  sexual  excesses,  by  Marcus 
and  his  followers,  with  whom  speculation  was  graduallv  lost  in  eccentricities  and  akwurd- 
ities  (Iren.,  L  13  seq.). 

The  Valentinian  doctrine  of  the  error,  suffering,  and  redemption  of  Wisdom  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  work  entitled  Pistis  Sophia^  in  which  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
"Sophia"  is  spun  out  at  still  greater  length,  and  her  songs  of  penitence  and  complaint  are 
given.  (Of.  Kostlin,  Das  gnastische  System  des  Buehes  TlUrrtg  Xo^a,  in  the  T?heoi  Jakrb., 
Tubingen,  1864.) 

Bardesanes  (**  the  son  of  Deisan,**  i.  e.,  born  on  the  river  Deisan  in  Mesopotamia),  was 
bcxn  about  163  a.  o.,  and  died  soon  after  2S4.  He  Bfanplified  the  dootriaes  of  Gnoetioianir 
19 
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rendering  them  less  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Church.  Yet  he,  too,  asaodated 
with  tlie  Father  of  life,  a  female  deity,  m  order  to  explain  the  work  ot  creation.  That  evil 
18  not  made  neceasarj,  either  by  natural  propensity  or  by  fate,  as  tlie  astrologers  pretended, 
but  is  a  consequence  of  Uie  freedom  of  tlie  will,  which  God  imparted  to  man  conjointly 
with  the  angels,  as  a  high  prerogative,  is  clearly  and  impressively  argued  by  a  disciple 
of  Bardesanes  in  the  dialogue  concerning  fate  (*'Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lands'"),  pub- 
lished by  Cureton  in  his  Spicilegiwn  Syriacum,  London,  1855.  As  the  soul  dwells  in  the 
body,  so  the  spirit  dwells  in  the  souL  (Cf.  Aug.  Hahn,  Bardesanes  gnosticus  Syrorum  pri- 
mus hymnologusy  Leipsic,  1819,  and  the  passages  from  the  Fikrist,  in  Fluegel's  Mam^ 
Leipsic,  1862,  pp.  161  seq.  and  356  seq.:  also,  A.  Merx,  Bardesanes  von  Edessa,  Halle. 
1863,  and  Hilgenfeld,  Batdesanes,  der  letzte  Gnosiiker,  Leipsic,  1864.) 

The  religion  introduced  by  Mam.  the  Persian  (who,  according  to  the  most  probable 
supposition,  was  bom  in  214.  first  pubhcly  proclaimed  his  doctrine  in  238,  and,  after  nearly 
forty  years  of  public  activity,  fell  a  victim  to  the  .hatred  of  the  Persian  priests),  was  a  dis- 
orderly medley  of  Gnostic-Christian  and  Zoroastrian  conceptions.  Its  philosophical  interest 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  its  dualistic  principle,  its  co-ordination  of  a  primaeval 
evil  being  with  the  good  principle,  and  from  the  ascetic  cliaracter  of  the  ethics  developed 
on  the  basis  of  that  dualism.  Augustine,  who  was  for  a  time  an  adherent  of  Manichieism, 
afWrward  opposed  it  in  several  of  his  writings.  (Cf.  J.  de  Beausobre,  ffistoire  cHL  ds 
ManielUe  et  du  Manieheisme^  Amsterdam,  1734-39;  K.  A.  v.  Reichlin-Meldegg,  Die  Th&h 
logic  des  Magiers  Manes  und  ikr  Ursprvng^  Frankfort,  1825;  A.  F.  Y.  de  Wegnem,  Mani- 
ehaeorum  indxdgentias  cum  hrevi  Mius  Manichaeiami  adumbroHone^  e/ontibus  descripstt,  Leipu 
1827;  F.  Chr:  Baur.  Das  Jfanich,  Bdigionssysiem,  Tubingen,  1831;  F.  E.  Coldit,  Die  Enist^ 
hung  des  ManicJi,  RdigionssystemSy  Leipsic,  1831 ;  P.  de  Lagarde,  TiH  Bostreni  coTtira  Manick. 
Ubriquatuor  Syriace^  Berlm,  1859;  Fliigcl,  Muni  und  seine  Lehre,  Leipsic,  1862.) 

In  opposition  to  the  aristocratic  Separatism  of  the  Gnostics,  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  to 
the  one-sided  narrowness  of  the  Judaizing  Cliristians  on  the  other,  the  Catholic  Chundi 
continued  to  develop  itself,  always  engaged  in  controversy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  being 
thereby  incited  to  new  positive  advances.  Its  fixed  intermediate  position  in  matters  of 
doctrine  was  marked  by  tlie  rule  of  faith  (regidafideC^j  which  grew  up  gradually  out  of  the 
simpler  outlines  given  in  the  baptismal  confession. 

§  78.  Flavins  Jnstinns,  of  Flavia  I^eapolis  (Sicliem)  in  Palestine, 
flonrished  abont  150  a.  d.  He  learned  first  Greek  philosophy,  par- 
ticularly the  Stoic  and  Platonic,  bnt  was  afterward  led  to  embrace 
Christianity,  partly  by  the  respect  and  admiration  which  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  Christians  extorted  from  him,  and  partly  by  his  distrust 
of  the  power  of  human  reason.  Thenceforth  he  defended  Christianity, 
now  against  heretics,  now  against  Jews  and  pagans.  The  chief  works 
by  him,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  the  Dialogue  with  Tryphon 
the  Jew,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  Apologies.  Whatever  of  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  poets,  and 
elsewhere,  must  be  ascribed,  says  Justin,  to  the  workings  of  the  divine 
Logos,  which  is  present  among  all  men  in  the  germ,  while  in  Christ  it 
appeared  in  its  complete  fullness.  Yet  the  revelations  made  by  this 
divine  Word  are  not  all  equally  direct ;  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato  it 
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jpoke  through  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Justin  conceives  Christianity 
as  essentially  contained  in  the  new  law  of  Christ,  the  incarnate  Logos, 
who  abrogated  the  ceremonial  law,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the 
moral  law.  Future  rewards  and  punishments  are  to  be  eternal.  The 
body  will  be  raised  again.  The  millennial  reign  of  Christ  is  to  pre- 
cede the  final  judgment. 

Jastin**  worka  have  been  pnbltahed  by  Rob.  Btophanas,  165t  (thla  edlUon  waa  eorapletod  hj  Heln. 
rich  Stephanna  through  the  addition  of  the  Oraiio  ad  Oraeeoti^  Paria,  IfiOS,  and  the  E/Httls  U>  Diogns- 
tm^  1d06),  Friedrieh  Sylbnrg,  with  a  Latin  translation  (which  firat  appeared  at  BaaeL,  1565)  bj  Lang. 
Heidelberg.  l.'iOa,  Morellna,  Colcgno.  1680,  Prudentina  Maranna,  Paris,  1742  (Included  also  In  Oallandi'i 
SIM  Vet,  Pair,,  Vol.  1. 1T«5,  and  In  the  Opera  Pair.  Or,^  Vols.  L-IIL  1777-79).  The  best  modem  edition 
la  that  of  Job.  Gar.  Theod.  Otto  {Corptu  apoloffitarttm  ChrUUancrwn  saeeuli  tteundi^  Vol.  L :  Jtutimi 
apdog^  I.  et  J  I. ;  Vol  IL :  thusUni  cunt  Dryphons  Jitdaeo  dialogua  ;  Vol  IH. :  Juttini  opera  addubitata 
eumJhxffmentU  deperditorvm  acUttque  martyrii  ;  Vols.  IV.  and  V. :  Opera  Juet.  eubditicia,  lat  edition^ 
Jena,  1842  seq.;  2d  edition,  Jena,  1S47-5]).  In  J.  P.  Migne's  Ptiiroloffiae  Oureut  Completua^  Justin's 
▼orfca  constitute  Vol  VI.  of  the  Greek  Fathera.  On  Justin  cC  Karl  Semisch,  t/iM^in  der  Martyrer^  2  Tola., 
Brealan,  1940-42  (the  earlier  literature  is  cited  by  Semisch,  Vol.  L  pp.  2-4),  and  L.  Aub^  St  Juttin.  PMtoeth 
phe  et  Martyr^  Paris,  1861.  Ct  also  Bdhringer  in  the  second  e<lltion  of  hia  Kirdiengekeh.  in  Biograpkien. 
On  the  time  of  Justin,  see  Volkmor,  Theolog.  JaJtrb.^  1850^  pp.  227  seq.  and  412  seq. :  on  hIa  Coamology, 
Wilh.  M&ller,  Die  Koemologie  in  der  grieeliiechen  Kirche  Ue  an/  Origen^  Halle,  1860,  pp.  112-188;  on 
hia  (^rlatology,  H.  Waabert  de  Puisoau,  Leyden,  1864;  and  on  hia  Theology,  C.  Weizslcker  In  the  Jahrb. 
/.  deuteehe  Theolog^  XIL  1. 1867,  pfv  60-119. 

Justin  opens  for  us  the  line  of  those  Fathers  and  Teachers  of  the  Church  who  are  not 
included  among  the  "Apostolic  Fathers."  His  teaching  corresponds  essentially  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  early  Catholic  Church.  He  is  not  the  first  author  of  an  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity, bat  he  is  the  first  whose  apolog^tical  writing^  have  come  down  to  us.  Quadratus 
of  Athens  and  Aristides  of  Athens  were  older  than  Justin,  and  presented  their  Apologies 
(in  which  they  laid  stress  upon  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  Judaism)  to  Hadrian. 
The  Apology  of  Quadratus  is  reported  to  liave  produced  to  some  degree  an  effect  which 
was  favorable  for  the  Christians.  But  Quadratus  probably  did  not  make  use  of  philo- 
fophical  arguments  in  his  defense  of  Christianity,  though  Aristides,  perhaps,  did.  The 
arguments  of  Justin  were  chiefly  philosophical. 

Tliere  can  hardly  be  auy  doubt  that  tlie  Decree  of  Hadrian,  as  given  by  Justin  at  the 
close  of  his  Greater  Apology,  is  genuine,  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  condemning  the 
Christians  on  account  of  common  crimes  rather  than  on  account  of  their  Christian  faith. 
The  class  of  actions  contrary  to  law,  mentioned  in  the  decree  of  Hadrian,  included  un- 
doubtedly the  refusal  to  bring  to  the  gods  and  to  the  Genius  of  the  Kmperor  the  customary 
offerings.  The  well-known  decree  of  Trajan,  which  indeed  forbade  the  official  searching  for 
Cliristians,  but  yet  recognized  a  capital  offense  in  the  permanent  confession  of  a  belief  in 
Christianity  and  in  the  refusal  to  make  the  sacrifices  required  by  law,  remained  unrepealed, 
but  a  milder  practice  was  introduced  through  the  express  interdiction  of  all  tumultuous 
proceedings,  and  still  more  by  the  heavy  punishments  with  which  accusers  were  menaced 
who  should  be  unable  to  make  good  their  charges.  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  practice  of 
tlie  government,  based  on  the  unrepealed  decree  of  Trajan,  became  again  more  severe,  and 
this  was  the  occasion  of  Justin's  Apologies.  The  decree  was  most  vigorously  executed 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  owing  to  his  intense  personal  dislike  of  Christianity. 

In  his  first  Apology  Justin  describes  his  circumstances  in  life,  and  in  the  Dialogue  vfiih 
IVypfton  speaks  more  particularly  of  his  intellectual  history.  He  was  born  of  Grecian 
parents,  who^  as  it  seems,  had  joined  the  colony  which  Vespasian,  after  the  Jewish  war, 
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•ent  to  the  desolated  SAmaritan  cft^  of  Sichem  (trom  that  time  called  Flavia  NeapoliSt  ncm 
Nablus).     It  appears  that  for  his  intellectual  diseiplme  he  repaired  to  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.    The  place  where  his  **  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  "  took  place  was,  according  to  Kuse- 
bius  {K  H,  IT.  IS),  Ephesus;  one  passage  in  it  {Dial  c.  Tr.^  ch.  1,  p.  217,  d)  may  suggest 
Corinth  as  this  locality.     The  Instructions  of  his  Stoic  teacher  left  him  unsatisfied,  because 
they  did  not  aiTord  htm  the  desired  explanation  of  the  nature  of  God.    The  Peripatetie 
disgusted  hmi  by  his  haste  in  demanding  payment,  which  he  tlioiight  unworthy  of  a  phi> 
losopher,  and  he  was  frightened  away  from  the  Pythagorean  by  the  requirement  of  the 
latter  that  he  should  first  go  tlirough  the  mathematical  sciences  befbre  commencing  the 
study  of  philosophy.    The  Platonist  alone  was  able,  m  all  respects,  for  a  time  to  satisfy  him. 
Afterward,  the  objections  raised  by  an  aged  Christian  against  the  Platonic  doctrines  led 
him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  all  philosophy  and  to  accept  Christianity.    In  particular,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Christian  against  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  favor  of  the  belief 
tiiat  immortality  was  a  gift  due  alone  to  diyine  gn*ace,  appeared  to  him  irrefutable.     Bat 
how,  he  asked  himself,  could  this  view  of  the  case  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  ?    Whence  can  we  hope  for  succor  if  such  men  as  they  are  not  in  posseBskm 
of  tlie  truth  7    While  he  thought  and  felt  thus,  the  only  alternatives  open  to  Justin  weM 
either  to  remain  a  skeptic  or  to  accept  the  idea  that  knowledge  is  the  product  of  a  gradual 
development,  depending  on  continued  investigation,  or,  finally,  if  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
find  absolute  truth  somewhere,  to  recognize  the  same  as  immediately  given  by  divine  reve- 
lation in  sacred  writings.    Justin  adopted  (just  as,  in  their  way,  the  Neo-Hatonists  and 
Neo-Pythagoreans  did  in  the  sphere  of  Hellenism)  the  last-named  alternative.    The  Pro> 
phets — so  said  the  aged  man  to  Justin — are  authenticated  as  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
their  antiquity,  their  holiness,  their  miracles,  and  their  fulfilled  prophecies.    They  must 
simply  be  believed,  for  they  demonstrated  nothing,  but  spoke  simply  as  witnesses  of  the 
tmth,  possessing  so  complete  a  title  to  our  confidence  that  they  needed  not  to  demonstrate 
any  thing.     They  proclaimed  the  Creator  of  the  world,  God  the  Father,  and  the  Christ  who 
was  sent  by  him.    The  ability  to  understand  their  words  is  a  gift  of  God*s  grace,  for  which 
supplication  must  be  made  in  prayer.    These  words  of  the  old  man  kindled  in  Justin  a 
love  for  the  prophets  and  for  the  men  who  were  called  friends  of  Clirist,  and  in  their 
words  he  found  what  he  believed  to  be  the  only  certain  and  salutary  philosophy.     Of  the 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  only  the  two  Apologies  and  the  2>mi- 
lofffte  roiVi  Thjphon  are  of  indubitable  authenticity.     The  first  and  larger  Apology  was 
Written  (as  Yolkmar  has  shown)  in  the  year  147 ;  the  second  and  smaller  one  was  simply 
mipplementary  to  and  continuative  of  the  larger  one.     The  Dialogue  wuh  lYyphon  took 
place  and  wds  written  down  at  a  later  date,  not  far  from  A.i>.  150.     Justin  had  previously 
composed — in  about  the  year  144 — a  polemical  work  directed  against  the  Heretics  and 
especially  against  Mardon.     He  suffered  death  by  martyrdom  somewhere  between  150 
and  166,  perhaps  m  the  year  166  (Chron.  Alex.,  ed.  Rader,  p.  606). 

Even  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity  Justin  held  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  in 
hig^  estimation,  as  an  evidence  of  the  universal  presence  among  men  of  the  divine  Logoa 
(or  **gerrainant  Logos,*'  A6yo(  ffirepfiariKdc);  but  the  whole  trutii,  he  taught,  existed  in 
Christ  alone,  who  was  the  incarnate  Logos  itself.  The  philosophers  and  poets  were  able, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  participation  in  the  Logos,  to  see  and  recognize  the 
truth  (ol  yap  ovyypa^l^  irdvrrf  6ta  n/f  hvobari^  kfx^^av  rw  A6yov  oiropac  afivSp&Q  eiv»a»ro 
opav  ra  bvTtt).  But  the  "  germ,''  communicated  to  each  man  according  to  the  measure  of 
bis  susceptibility,  and  the  imag^e,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  original  Logos  itself,  in 
which  men  are  allowed  to  participate  {Apol,  II.  13).  Whatever  is  true  and  rational  it 
Ghristiftik  (ftffa  ovv  irapii  rraai  xai&c  dpnrai^  ^fitjv  rw  iLfftoruevinf  i&nv^  Ap6L^  IT.  13). 
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QbrUt  18  the  Logos,  in  whom  ^e  entire  human  race  has  part,  the  first-born  of  God,  and 
liiose  who  have  lived  in  communion  with  the  Logos  are  Christians,  although  they  may 
have  been  regarded  as  atheists ;  such  were  Socrates  and  Heraditus  and  their  lil<e  among 
tbe  Hellenes,  aod  Abraliam,  Ananias,  Azarias,  Misael,  Klias,  and  many  others,  among  the 
non-Greeks  (Apoi,^  I.  46).  Socrates  proscribed  Homer  and  spurred  men  on  to  seek  for 
rational  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  He  did  not,  however,  consider  it  advisable  to  pro- 
claim the  Father  and  Architect  of  the  world  to  all  men.  But  this  Christ  has  done,  through 
tha  power  of  God.  not  through  the  arts  of  human  speech  {ApoLj  IL  10).  But  beside  the 
ifuier  revelation  made  to  the  Greek  philosophers  through  the  omnipresent  Logos,  Justin 
fielieved  that  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Hoses.  The  doctrine  of  our 
freedom  as  moral  agents  was  taken,  according  to  Justin,  by  Plato  from  Koses,  and  ail  that 
philosophers  and  poets  have  said  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  punishments  after 
death,  of  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  was  borrowed  originally  from  the  Jewish 
prophets.  Germs,  of  truth  (airipfiara  t^  ahfieioi)  have  found  their  way  from  the  latter 
to  all  parts  of  the  world;  but  through  the  failure  of  men  perfectly  to  apprehend  this  tnithi 
there  arose  yarious  conflicts  of  opinion  (ApoL^  I.  44).  Plato  not  only  knew  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  in  many  in- 
gtances  lie  misunderstood  it;  thus,  &  ^.,  his  doctrine  of  the  world-soul  spread  out  in  the 
A>rin  of  a  Greek  letter  Chi  (by  which  Plato  represents  the  angle  which  the  Ecliptic  makes 
with  the  Equator,  Tim.,  p.  86)  arose  from  his  misioterpretation  of  the  narrative  of  the 
brazen  serpent  (Numbers  xxL  9).  Orpheus,  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  others,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Hoses  in  Egypt,  and  were  thus  enabled  at  least 
partially  to  correct  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  God  (Oohartatio  ad  Cfraeouf, 
ch.  14.  We  make  this  reference  to  the  GohortoHo  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  genuine,  i^ 
supposition  which  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  in  chap.  23,  vs.  70  of 
this  work  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  matter  is  taught,  on  the  ground  that  God  would 
have  no  power  over  uncreated  matter,  whereas  in  his  Apol.,  I.  p.  92,  c,  and  elsewhere, 
Justin  simply  teaches,  in  agreement  with  Plato,  that  the  world  was  made  from  *'  formlesa 

matter"). 

The  idea  of  God,  says  Justin,  is  innate  in  man  {i/ifwog  r^  fOcet  tw  avSp^vuv  66^ 

Apol,  II.  6) ;  so,  too,  the  most  general  moral  ideas  are  possessed  in  common  by  all  men, 
^though  often  obscured  (JHaL  e,  Trypfu^  ch.  93).  God  is  one,  and  by  reason  of  his  one- 
9988,  nameless  {avcw4fjtaaToc,  ApoL^  I.  63)  and  ineffable  (appqro^^  ApoL^  I.  61,  p.  94,  d,  el  oL), 
He  is  eternal,  unbegotten  (ayhvfir^i  ApoL^  II.,  6,  et  oA),  and  unmoved  (DiaL  c.  2V*^ft.,  cb. 
27).  He  is  enthroned  above  the  heavens  (DiaL  e.  Th/ph.j  ch.  56 :  ev  roJc  vnepovpapioi^  aei 
fiivavroc).  He  brought  forth  fVom  himself  before  the  formation  of  the  world  a  rational 
potency  (6ijvafiiv  rcva  XiryiK^)^  the  liOgos,  through  whose  agency  he  created  the  world 
{Apol,  II.  6 ;  Dial  c.  Tryph.^  ch.  60  seq.).  The  Logos  became  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  tlie  Virgin  (Dial.  e.  TrypK,  ch.  48 :  Itri  kcU  vrpoim^pxev  viae  tov  noarrov  tuv  o^v,  $e^ 
itVf  KoX  ytyhnnfroi  avSpotro^  6ta  n/c  irapBkvovy  Christ,  the  Word,  abolished  the  Mosaip 
law  in  which  not  only  the  sacrifices,  but  also  the  rite  of  circumcision  and  all  other  rituaf 
ordinances  were  commanded  only  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the  people ;  for 
all  this  Christ  substituted  the  moral  law  (DiaL  c,  Tryph.^  ch.  II  seq.).  He  is  the  new  law- 
giver (6  Ktttvbc  vofieBtrtK^  DiaL  c  Tryph,y  ch.  18). — Justin  thus  agreed  with  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  regarding  the  norm  of  moral  and  religious  life  as  existing  under  the  form  of  |^ 
law,  while  at  the  same  time  he  joined  hands  with  Paul  (who,  however,  is  not  named  bf 
Justin)  in  going  forward  to  the  abrogation  of  the  entire  ceremonial  law. — Beside  God  the 
Father  and  the  Logos,  his  only-begotten  Son,  together  with  the  angels  or  potencies  of  God, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Wisdom  of  God,  is  an  object  of  worship  (ApoL^  J.  6:  ifuAa/ftAmof 
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ruv  rotoiruv  vo/u^ofiivuv  BeSrv  (the  Hellenic  gods,  whom  Justin  calls  kokovc  koI  opoaiavi 
doi/fovoc)  iOeoi  elvai^  aXk*  ovx^  tov  aAtjBeardTov  koI  varpd^  6uuuoavv^  kcu,  ou^poavv/K  kcu  rCm 
&3(Xuv  dperov  avtirifwcrov  rt  luuda/Q  Seov  *  aXX*  tK£iv6v  rt  ital  ro»  trap*  airrov  xihv  iTBivra  tuu 
iiSa^avra  ^fM/g  ravra^  km  tov  rttv  aXXuiv  inofUvuv  koX  e^oftotovfiivuv  aya$uv  ayyeXuv  orpar&v^ 
ftvtbtid  rt  TO  irpo^TfTiKov  ce^dfuGa  xai  irpooKwovuev,  ?^ytf>  xal  oAt^ig  rtfiuvrec.  Cf.  ApoL, 
I.  13:  Tdu  Atjfiiovpybv  rovde  rtrb  vavro^  ae^d/ievoi  .  .  .  rbv  diddoKoXav  re  tovtu»  yev6fievo9 
ijfuv  nal  fee  Toirro  ytwrfihrra  *l^ovv  Xpurrdv  .  .  .  vibv  avrov  rob  6vrt»Q  deoii  fioBAvre^  cni 
iv  devrkpq  x^P9  ^X^^^^^y  wvevfia  re  npo^^ucdv  ev  rpirtf  ra^et).  Baptism  is  administered, 
according  to  ApoL,  I.  61,  *'  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  {en'  ov6paroc  rov  narpbc  rCiv  oXuv  ttai 
Seandrov  Otov  koI  rot)  aurijpo^  ^fUru  ^Itjaov  Xpiarov  kclL  mfevftaro^  dyiov).  The  divine  fore- 
knowledge does  not  imply  fate  nor  destroy  human  freedom.  The  only  necessity  (and  that 
a  contingent  one)  that  exists  is,  that  men  should  receive  eternal  blessedness  or  punish- 
ment, according  as  they  have  chosen  the  g^ood  or  the  evil.  The  first  resurrection  will  take 
place  at  the  second  coming  (or  irapovaia)  of  Christ,  which  Justin  describes  as  near  at  hand 
(4poLi  1-  52 ;  Dial.  c.  TV^^A.,  ch.  31  seq.,  ch.  80  seq.,  et  al.);  Jerusalem  will  be  restored, 
and  Christ  will  reign  there  a  thousand  years,  granting  rest  and  joy  to  his  followers,  ae> 
cording  to  the  predictions  of  John  in  the  Apocalypse ;  afterward  the  general  resurrection 
will  take  place,  followed  by  the  judgment,  which  Grod  will  commit  to  Christ^s  hands 
(DioL  c.  7Vyph.j  ch.  68.,  ch.  81).  Each  person  will  receive  eternal  punishment  or  salva- 
tion as  his  portion,  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  actions  {eKoarav  eir*  auji/Unr 
KdXaacv  ^  acyrifpiav  nar*  a^iav  ruv  irpd^euv  iropeheaSai^  Apol.^  I.  12).  Hell  (yeiwa)  is  the 
place  where  those  are  to  be  punished  by  fire  who  have  lived  in  unrighteousness  and 
have  doubted  as  to  the  coming  realization  of  that  which  God  foretold  to  them  through 
Christ  (ApoLy  I.  12,  19,  44,  e^  al).  This  punishment  will  endure  as  long  as  it  shall  please 
God  that  souls  should  exist  and  be  punished  {Pial  c  Tryph,j  ch.  6),  i  e.,  eternally  {ApoL, 
I.  28;  Dial  c.  7>ypA.,  ch.  130),  and  not,  as  Plato  supposed,  merely  a  thousand  years 
{ApoL,  1.  8). 

Justin^s  influence  on  the  later  Church  Fathers,  by  whom  he  was  very  highly  esteemed 
as  (to  use  the  expression  of  Eusebius,  E.  H.^  IT.  8)  a  "  genuine  defender  of  true  phi- 
losophy," was  so  important,  that  it  has  been  said  not  without  reason  (by  Lange,  in  his 
Dis9ertaM0y  in  qua  Justini  Mart  Apologia  prima  9uh  examen  vacatur^  Jena,  1795,  I.  p.  Y): 
"  Jusiinua  ipse  fundaiMnta  jecii^  quSbuB  sequens  aetas  toium  Hhtd  corpus  phiHosophmiuihan  de 
rtUgionis  capitibw^  quod  a  nobis  hodie  theoloffia  iketica  vocaktrj  superstnoBiL'^ 

§  79,  Among  the  Apologists  of  Christianity  in  the  second  century, 
the  most  worthy  of  mention,  besides  Justin,  are  Tatianus,  Athe- 
nagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Hermias.  In  Tatian,  the  As- 
syrian, Christianity  appears  tempered  with  a  haughty  over-estimation 
of  the  value  of  Oriental  ideas,  with  barbaric  hatred  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, and  with  a  tendency  toward  a  narrow  asceticism.  The  writings 
of  Athenagoras  of  Athens  present  an  agreeable  combination  of 
Christian  thought  with  Hellenic  order  and  beauty  of  presentation ; 
Athenagoras  is  in  this  respect  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Christian 
authors  of  the  period  to  which  he  belongs.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
discusses,  more  than  the  other  Apologists,  the  subjective  conditions 
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of  faith,  especially  the  dependence  of  religious  knowledge  on  purity 
of  heart.  Hermias'  Abuse  of  the  Greek  Philosophers  is  an  unim- 
portant work. 

TatJan's  Ditoouru  to  the  Oreekt  was  first  published,  together  with  other  patristic  writings,  at  Zurich 
In  1546  {ed.  Johannes  Frisius).  A  Latin  translation  by  Conrad  Gi'sner  was  published  at  tho  i»anie  place  in 
the  same  jrear.  Text  and  translation  were  afterward  refteatedly  reproduced.  Newer  editions  have  been 
pabliahed  by  W.  Worth  (Oxford.  1700),  Maranns  (Paris,  1742),  and,  histly,  by  J.  C.  Th.  Otto  (In  his  Carp, 
Ajpd^  VoL  VU  Jena,  ISM).    On  Tatian,  cf.  Daniel,  TaHan  d^r  Jpologet.  Holle,  1887. 

The  work  of  Atbenagorns,  entitled  vcpi  dyeurroffccof  rity  vticpStv,  was  first  printed  at  Louvain,  1541,  and 
tho  Ufitvfitia  vept  XptartoMoi^,  together  with  the  work  Just  named,  which  is  intimately  connected  in  sub- 
stanee  with  this  Apclogy^  at  Zfirich,  in  1667,  and  ft-equently  since  then,  lost  in  the  Corpus  Apoioffetarum 
SbmnM  JI.  ed.,  J.  C.  Th.  Otto,  Vol.  YIL,  Jena,  1867.  On  Athenogoras,  o£  Th.  A.  Clarissa,  De  Ath,  VUa, 
SerijptU  et  Doelrina^  Leyden,  1819. 

The  work  of  Theophilua,  addressed  to  Autolycus,  was  first  published  at  ZUrich  in  15461,  along  with 
the  IMsoourse  of  Tutian.  It  has  recently  been  reproduced,  together  with  the  Couimcntory  of  Theoph.  on 
the  Gospels,  by  Otto,  in  the  above-nanied  Corptu  ApoL^  Vol.  VIII.,  Jena,  1S61. 

Hermlaa*  Jrrino  GsniiUum  PhUotophorum  was  first  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Bosel  in  156& 
Nnmeroas  editions  have  since  been  published,  and  it  is  contained  in  Maranus*  edition  of  Justin  (1742). 

Ten  authors,  in  all,  are  known  to  us  as  Apologists  of  Christianity,  as  opposod  to  Pa- 
ganism, in  the  second  century.  These  are,  besides  those  already  mentioned  m  §  "iS, 
namely,  Quadratus,  Aristides,  and  Justin,  the  following:  Melito  of  Sardis,  Apollinaris  of 
ELierapolis,  and  Miltiades  tlie  Rhetorician,  whose  works  have  not  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  four  mentioned  above,  of  whose  works  some  are  still  in  our  possession :  Tatian,  Athe- 
nagoras,  Tlieophilus,  and  Hermias.  Besides  Justin,  Aristo  of  Pella  and  Miltiades  wrote 
especially  against  Judaism. 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  wrote,  among  other  tilings,  an  Apology  f&r  Christianity^  which 
he  presented  to  the  £mperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  the  year  170.  In  this  defense,  ad- 
dressed to  the  philosophical  £mperor,  Christianity  is  described  as  a  "Philosophy."  which 
had  indeed  first  arisen  among  the  barbarians,  but  which  had  attained  to  a  nourishing  con- 
dition in  the  Roman  world  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  to  the  benefit  of  which  it  had 
greatly  redounded  (Melito,  op.  Euseb.,  Eiat  EccLy  lY.  2C).  A  Syriac  translation  of  the 
Apology  of  Melito  of  Sardis  has  been  discovered  by  Curcton  and  Reuan,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Pitra  m  his  Spicilegium  Solesmense^  II.,  pp.  XXXVIII.-LV.  (yet  cf.,  per  contra^ 
Xlhlhom,  in  Niedner's  Z,  /.  K  Th.,  1866,  p.  104). 

Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  wrote,  among  other  things  (about  180),  a  Aoyog^  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  irpdc  'EAAiTvof  ovyypdfifiaTa  vivre  (Euseb., 
Hist.  EccL,  IV.  26,  27). 

Miltiades,  a  Christian  rhetorician,  who  wrote  against  Montanism,  composed  also  X6yovt 
irpdc  'EAA^^voc  and  Trp^  *IouJa/ouf,  and  addressed  an  Apology  for  Christianity  to  the  *'  rulers 
of  the  world"  (Euseb.,  ffist  EccL,  V.  17). 

Ansto,  of  Pella  in  Palestine,  by  hirth  a  Hebrew,  wrote  (about  140  ?)  a  work,  in  which 
(he  converted  Hebrew,  Jason,  convinces  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Papiscus,  after  a  long  dis- 
pate,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  end  is  effected  mamly  by  showing  how  the  Mes- 
sianic  prophecies  are  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ^Hieron.,  Qua/esL  in  Genes,  svb,  miL ; 
MaximuB  in  Scholia  ad  Hbrwn  Dionysii  Areopag.  de  mystica  ifieologia,  ch.  1).  The  work 
was  therefore  probably  of  but  slight  importance  as  a  conxribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity.  Celsus,  the  pagan  opponent  of  Christianity,  mentions  the  work  of  Aristo 
with  derision  (Origen,  Cowtra  Cab.,  edL  Farts.,  L,  L  lY.,  p.  644),  and  Ongen  only  defends 
it  partially  and  feebly. 
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Tatian,  an  Assyrian  by  births  received,  aooording  to  hia  own  statement  (Oral,  ad  Or^ 
cb.  42),  the  education  of  a  Greek,  but  became  subeeqaently  a  convert  to  Christianitj,  the 
dc^spised  "  philosophy  of  the  barbarians."  Iremeus  (Adv,  HaereL^  I.  ch.  28)  represents  thai 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Justin.  In  his  work  addressed  "to  the  Greeks"  {rrpdc  'EAPv^tvoc,  writtem 
about  160-170  A.  D.),  which  is  still  extant,  and  in  which  (as  Ritter  expresses  it,  GeadL  der 
Phihs.f  V.  p.  32),  *'we  see  often  less  of  the  Christian  than  of  the  barbarian/*  Tatian  labors 
to  depreciate  Greek  culture,  morals,  art,  and  science,  the  better  to  recommend  in  theii 
stead  Christianity.  To  this  end  he  does  not  disdain  to  revive  the  most  vulgar  calumnict 
which  bad  beeu  raised  against  the  most  illustrious  Greek  philosophers,  at  the  same  tinie 
misrepresentmg  their  teachings  {Orat.  ad  Gi\  ch.  2).  With  barbaric  despotism  of  abstrac- 
tion, he  includes  in  the  category  of  immoraUties  the  sensuous  wants  of  man,  when  esthetic- 
ally  refined  and  transfigured,  as  well  as  his  brutish  lusts^  so  far  as  both  are  not  controBad 
by  the  moral  rules,  in  order  thereby  to  present  Christian  purity  and  continence  in  a  dearer 
light  {e,  g.y  ch.  33 :  kqI  ^  fikv  Zatt^  yvvcuov  rropvusav  kpcirofiavec  mu  r^v  kavryq  aaiXyua» 
g6ct  •  iraacu  6e  ai  Trap'  r/fiiv  auttipovovai  Koi  nepl  rag  i^jojcdra^  ai  napBtvoi  rd  card  flnv 
TiaXovatv  ex^uv^fiara  r^g  nap'  vfilv  vtudoc  airovSatirepov).  As  to  his  dogmatic  aUitnde, 
Tatian  pays  especial  attention  to  tlio  development  of  the  doctrines  of  God,  as  the  ratioBal 
principle  and  the  hypostasis  of  the  universe  {iirdaraatg  rov  iravrdc) ;  of  the  Logos,  as  the 
being  whose  nature  is  actual  reason,  and  who  issued  from  God  by  the  will  of  God,  not  by 
the  way  of  division,  but  by  communication,  like  light  from  light;  of  the  creation  of  ths 
world  and  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  resulted  in  the  deep  degradation 
of  the  human  race,  but  did  not  destroy  our  freedom  of  will ;  and  of  redemption  and  regene* 
ration  through  Christ  (ch.  5  seq.).  At  a  later  epoch  Tatian  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the 
Yalentinian  Gnostics,  and  subsequently  founded  or  contributed  to  build  up  the  sect  of  the 
Encratites  who  rejected  marriage  as  sinful,  as  also  the  use  of  animal  food  and  wine,  sod 
even  substituted  water  for  wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

Athenaiaroras  of  Athens,  according  to  the  very  doubtful  authority  of  Philippus  Sidetet 
(a  teaclier  in  the  school  of  catechists,  in  the  fifth  century),  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of 
the  school  of  catechists  at  Alexandria  (see  Guericke,  De  Kfuota^  quae  Akxandriae  JiontA 
eakchetica,  Halle,  in  Saxony,  1824).  He  was  familiar  with  Greek,  and  especiaUy  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  In  his  Apology^  the  Uptapeia  {Supplicaiio)  irepl  Xpumaviiv^  whicfc  he 
addressed  In  the  year  176  or  177  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  to  his  son  and  ool- 
league  Commodiis,  Athenagoras  defends  the  Christians  against  the  tlireefold  accusation  of 
atheism,  unchaste  associations,  and  Thyestian  repasts.  In  replying  to  the  first  charge,  he 
appeals  to  the  declarations  of  Greek  poets  and  pMlosophers  against  polytheism  and  in 
favor  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  develops  the  doctrine  of  tlie  divine  Trinity.  Athenagwas 
seeks  to  establish  the  unity  of  God  by  an  a  priori  proof,  which  meets  us  here  for  the  first 
time  in  Christian  literature.  If  there  were  more  Gods  than  one,  he  argues  {SuppL,  A.  B\ 
these  Gods  must  be  at  once  unlike  and  in  different  places;  for  only  those  things  are  similar 
to  each  other  and  co-ordinate  whidi  are  formed  after  a  common  model,  and  are  tha^sfore 
temporal  and  finite,  and  not  eternal  and  divine;  and  there  cannot  be  different  localities  for 
the  abode  of  different  Gods,  for  the  God  who  formed  the  round  world  occupies  the  space 
outside  the  world,  as  being  himself  a  supra-mundane  being  {6  fikv  Kdofwc  o^atptiAg  dirorFAf*. 
0E<c  ovpai^  KvuXotf  anoKEK^etcrai^  6  di  rov  Koapov  voiirr^  avuripo  tiiv  yeyov&ruw,  hti^^^0^ 
ttifrdu  r$  Tob'^uv  npovoia),  and  it  is  impossible  that  another  God  should  exist  either  within 
the  lim* (s  of  the  world-sphere,  or  there  where  the  worid-builder  is ;  and  if  such  a  God 
existed  beyond  the  latter  locality  in  or  around  another  world,  his  existence  would  not 
concern  us,  and,  besides,  on  aooount  of  the  limited  sphere  of  his  existence,  he  would  te 
no  true  God. 
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Hellenic  poets  and  philosophere,  indted  to  inquiry  by  the  divine  Spirit,  have  them- 
fielves  taught  the  unity  of  God,  says  Athenagoras ;  but  perfect  clearness  and  certainty  of 
knowledge  are  obtained  only  from  the  divine  instructions  imparted  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scry>- 
tares,  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  Isaiali,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets,  who  abandoned  all 
ideas  peculiar  to  themselves  and  were  employed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  organs,  just  as  the 
flute  is  used  by  the  flutist  (Supply  chs.  5-9).  All  things  were  made  by  God,  through  his 
intelligence  or  Logos,  which,  since  God  is  necessarily  a  rational  being,  has  always  existed 
with  him.  The  Logos  came  forth  from  God  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  world  and  the 
active  force  (i6ea  Kai  kvipyeia)  in  all  material  things,  and  is  thus  the  first  product  of  the 
Father,  or  the  Son  of  God.  Father  and  Son  are  one ;  the  Son  is  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son  tlirough  the  unity  and  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  also,  which 
wrought  in  the  Prophets,  is  an  emanation  from  God  {an6ppoia  rev  6eov),  going  forth  from 
him  and  returning  to  him  like  a  ray  of  the  sun.  We  acknowledge,  as  the  object  of  our 
worsliip,  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  recognize  their  solidarity  in  power 
and  their  orderly  division  {ripf  kv  ry  ivtjaei  divafuv  luu  t^  kv  ry  rd^ei  diaipeatv) ;  nor  do 
we  confine  our  theology  to  this,  but  believe  that  angels  and  servants  of  God  have  been 
assigned  by  the  Logos  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  world  (ch.  10).  We  prove  our  faith 
in  God  by  our  purity  of  heart  and  our  love  to  our  enemies  (ch.  11);  for  we  are  convinced 
that  after  death  we  shall  be  obliged  to  render  an  account  for  our  lives  (ch.  12).  Christians 
cannot  participate  in  the  worship  of  the  many  pretended  Gods  of  the  various  nations  (cb. 
13  seq.).  Athenagoras  denies  the  charges  of  immorality  directed  against  the  Christians, 
appealing  to  the  well-known  purity  of  the  morals  of  the  latter  (ch.  32  seq.). 

The  work  by  Athenagoras  on  the  ResurrecUon  of  the  Dead  contains  an  introduction  (cfa. 
1)  and  two  principal  parts.     The  first  part  (chs.  2-10)  is  taken  up  with  the  refutation  of 
objections;  the  second  (chs.  11-25)  contains  the  positive  arguments.     If  the  resurrection 
were  impossible,  argues  Athenagoras,  it  must  be  from  a  lack  eitlier  of  ability  or  of  will  on 
the  part  of  God.    He  would  lack  the  requisite  ability,  provided — and  only  provided — ^he 
were  deficient  in  knowledge  or  in  power.     But  the  work  of  creation  shows  that  he  is 
deficient  in  neither.    If  it  is  held  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  impossible  on  ac* 
count  of  the  fact  that  our  bodies  are  perpetually  undergoing  material  change,  so  that  the 
same  particles  may  belong  at  different  times  to  different  human  bodies,  to  all  of  which 
they  can  obviously  not  be  restored  at  the  resurrection,  Athenagoras  replies  by  denying  the 
supposed  fact,  on  the  ground  that  every  being  assimilates  from  that  which  it  takes  as 
nutriment  only  such  elements  as  ag^ree  with  itself,  and  that  no  elements  of  tlie  human 
body  can  be  transformed  into  animal  flesh  and  then  be  assimilated  a  second  time  by  a 
second  human  body.     If  God  has  not  the  will  to  raise  again  the  bodies  of  men.  it  must  be 
because — and  only  because — such  a  resurrection  would  mvolve  an  injustice  to  those  who 
were  raised  or  to  other  creatures,  or  because  it  would  be  unwortliy  of  God.    But  neither 
of  these  suppositions  is  correct,  the  first  for  obvious  reasons,  and  the  latter,  because  if  i| 
were  unworthy  of  God  to  raise  the  dead,  then  it  must  have  been  unworthy  of  him  to 
create  man  in  the  first  instance.    The  positive  arguments  by  which  Athenagoras  defends 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  are  founded.   1)  on  the  reason  of  man's  creation,  which 
was  that  he  might  always  contemplate  the  divine  wisdom,  2)  on  the  nature  of  man,  whioh 
demands  that  he  should  live  eternally,  in  order  that  he  may  realize  the  life  according  to 
reason,  3)  on  the  necessity  of  a  divine  judgment  on  men,  4)  on  the  fact  that  tn  this  life  the 
end  for  which  man  was  created  is  not  attained,  this  end  consisting  neither  in  the  abseDce 
of  pain  nor  in  sensuous  pleasure,  nor  in  the  felicity  of  the  soul  alone,  but  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  truly -existent  Being  and  in  rejoicing  in  his  decrees. 

Theopbllys  of  Antioch  inforo^s  us  (Ad  Autolye.,  1.  14)  that  he  was  led  to  embrace 
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Christianity  by  reading  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     In  his  work  addressed 
to  Autolycus  (written  soon  after  180)  he  admonishes  the  latter  likewise  to  believe,  lest, 
remaining  in  unbelief,  ho  be  afterward,  to  his  detriment,  compelled  to  believe  by  those 
eternal  punishments  of  hell,  which  the  Prophets  and,  stealing  from  them,  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers  have  foretold  (I.  14).     To  the  demand  of  Autolycus,  "Show  me  thy  God,** 
TheophiluH  replies  (ch.  I) :  "  Show  me  tliy  man,"  i.  e.,  show  me  whether  thou  art  free  from 
sin,  for  only  the  pure  can  see  God.     To  Uie  demand,  '*  Describe  God  to  me,"  he  answers 
([.  3):  "God^s  nature  is  ineffable;  his  honor,  greatness,  loftiness,  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  grace  transcend  all  human  conceptions.     If  I  cull  God  light,  I  name  but  his  image;  if  I 
call  him  Logos,  I  name  his  dominion:  if  reason  (vovc),  his  insight  (t^povr^t^);  if  spirit,  hia 
breath;  if  wisdom,  his  creation;  if  strength,  his  power;  if  energy',  his  efficient  agency;  if 
providence,  his  goodness;   if  dominion,  his  glory;   if  Lord,  then  I  term  him  a  jud^e;  if  a 
judge,  then  I  pronounce  him  just;  if  Father,  then  I  say  that  he  is  loving  {ayaitijpTti, 
according  to  Ileumann's  conjecture,  for  ra  navroj  or,  more  correctly.  Creator,  on  tlie  sup- 
position of  Grabe,  that  ra  iravra  being  correct,  the  word  iroir/aavra  has  fallen  out;  cf.  ch. 
4:    ncT^p  fiia  rb  elvai  avrbv  irpb  Tuv  uXov^  and  Philo,  De  Horn,  MtU,^  ed.   Mangey,  L   p. 
582  seq.,  where  ^fof,  noiTtrtK^  dvvafu^^  6C  rj^  edr^Kc  to.  -n-dvro  and  vari/p  are  given  as  equiva- 
lent expressions) ;  and  if  I  call  him  fire,  I  name  thereby  the  anger  which  he  cherishes 
against  evil-doers."     He  is  unconditioned,  because  without  beginning,  and  immutable,  as 
he  is  immortal.     He  is  called  God  (6ebg)  because  he  established  all  things  {dia  t6  Tedeucfvai 
rd  iravra)  and  because  he  moves  and  works  (6ia  rd  Oieof).     (Oed( — Zend:  Jkieva;  Persian: 
Dew  tLndDiw  (daemon) — is  derived,  as  is  now  known,  from  the  root  jDtv,  to  be  bright  or 
glitter,  Sanscr.  Deva^  the  shining  one.)    God  created  all  things  for  his  glory  (T.  4 :  ra  irdvm 
6  deoq  enotffaev  k^  oifK  bvruv  ctf  to  elvat^  Iva  did  tuv  ipyuv  yiyv^KijTai  koi  vorfiy  to  fikytdoq 
avTov).    The  invisible  God  is  known  from  his  works,  just  as  from  the  regulated  course  of  a 
ship  the  presence  of  a  helmsman  can  be  inferred.     God  made  all  things  through  his  L<^os 
and  his  Wisdom  (I.  7).     The  Logos  was  from  eternity  with  God  (as  Aoyoc  evdtdBerog  ev  Ttwf 
IduHC  [rot;  Oeov]  mr'kdyx^iq  [II.  10]  or  kvdiddeToq  h  xapdi^  deov  [II.  22]);   before  the  world 
was  he  who  was  **  reason  and  wisdom  "  (vov^  koi  ^gdvffatg)  was  God*s  counsellor  (ovfipavXoc), 
But  when  God  willed  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  begot  this  Logos,  placing  him  out  of 
himself  (tovtov  tov  ASyav  eyewTfee  irpo^pixdv)  as  the  first-born  before  the  creation,  not  as 
though  he  became  thereby  himself  deprived  of  a  Ad^oc,  but  so  that  the  /d}^,  after  the  act 
of  generation,  remained  still  a  part  of  God  (II.  24).    The  three  days  before  the  creation  of 
the  heavenly  luminaries  were  types  of  the  triad:  (lod,  Logos,  and  Wisdom  (II.  15:  tvttoi 
Tij^  Tpiddoq  TOV  Oeov  koH  Tcib  "Xoyov  avrov  xal  r^f  aw^iaq).     God,  who  created  us,  can  and 
will  create  us  once  again  at  tlie  resurrection  (I.  8).    The  names  of  the  Greek  gods  are 
names  of  deified  men  (I.  9  seq.).     The  worship  of  the  gods  through  images  is  irrational, 
and  the  doctrines  of  pagan  poets  and  philosophers  are  foolish.     The  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  are  the  oldest  Scriptures,  and  contain  that  truth  which  the  Greeks  have  for- 
gotten and  rejected  (II.,  III.). — To  what  extent  the  Commentary  on  Gie  Four  Gospels^  which 
has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of  TheophiUis,  is  genuine,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.      The  polemical  work  of  Theophilus  against  Marcion,  mentioned  in  the 
Hist.  Ecrl.  of  Eusebius,  as  also  the  similar  work  against  Hermogenes,  the  Aristotelianizing 
and  Platontxing  speculator  (who  supposed  an  original,  uncreated,  chaotic  matter,  on  which 
God's  power  was  exerted,  in  a  manner  like  that  in  which  the  magnet  attracts  iron,  a  doc- 
trine which  was  opposed  also  by  TertuUian),  and  other  writings  of  Theophilus,  are  lost. 

Hermias  is  an  author  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  since  he  represents  it  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  God,  matter, 
and  form  are  the  original  causes  of  all  things,  and  in  this  representation  agrees  with  the 
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•(dectic  Platonists  of  the  second  century  (cf.  aboyef  §  65),  but  not  with  the  Neo-Platouists 
who  lived  after  Plotinus.  In  his  **  Abuse  of  the  Pctgan  Philosophers "  {Siaavpfib^  tC>v  i^u 
ftXoa6^cjv\  ho  endeavors  to  show  how  the  views  of  those  philosophers  involve  contradic- 
tions. *'Now  I  am  immortal  and  rejoice,  now  I  am  mortal  and  lament ;  now  I  am  ground 
into  atoms,  or  become  water;  air,  fire ;  I  am  made  an  animal  of  the  forest,  or  a  fish — at  last 
oomes  Smpedocles  and  makes  me  a  bush."  Since  Hermias  does  not  enter  into  the  grounds 
and  tbe  systematic  connection  of  the  views  which  he  combats,  and  still  less  understands 
the  order  and  law  of  development  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  his  work  has  no  scientific 
value.  Heathen  philosophy  he  considers  as  a  gift  of  demons,  who  sprung  from  a  union 
of  fallen  angels  with  earthly  women  (and  not,  like  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  as  a  gift  of 
God,  delivered  to  man  by  the  inferior  angels). 

§  80.   IrenseuB,  who  was  bom  about  140  a.d.,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
died  in  about  the  year  202  while  Bishop  of  Lyons  and  Yienne  in  Gaul, 
was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp.     He  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  Christian  thought  chiefly  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Gnostics,     IrensBus  ascribes  the  growth  of  Gnosticism  to  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  ante-Christian  philosophy  on  the  Apostolic  tradition. 
Denouncing  that  freedom  of  speculation  which  had  degenerated  into 
mere  lawlessness  of  the  imagination,  and  that  Antinomianism  which 
had  degenerated  into  a  libertinism  hostile  to  morality,  he  lays  special 
emphasis  on  Cliristian  tradition  and  the  Christian  law,  and  is  hence 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  and  principal  representatives  of 
the  early  Catholic  Church.     Maintaining  tbe  identity  of  tlie  supreme 
God  with  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  with  the  author  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  Irenseus  (with  Paul)  explains  the  difference  between  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  arising  from  the  nature  of 
God's  plan  for  the  education  of  the  human  race,  in  which  plan  the 
Mosaic  law  was  included  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  Christianity. 
The  Son  or  Logos  and  the  Holy, Ghost  are  one  with  the  Father  and 
instruments  in  the  works  of  creation  and  revelation.     Christ  has  con- 
firmed the  essential  part  of  the  law,  the  moral  law,  and  has  made  it 
'  more  broad  by  including  among  its  objects  the  intentions  of  men, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  declared  us  free  from  its  external 
ordinances.     Man  freely  decides  for  or  against  the  divine  command, 
and  receives  accordingly  reward  or  punishment  in  eternity. — In  the 
same  circle  of  ideas  moves  also  the  disciple  of  Irenseus,  the  Roman 
presbyter  Hippolytus,  who,  with  more  completeness  than  Irenseus  in 
details,  but  at  the  same  time  less  impartiality,  seeks  to  demonstrate 
the  heathen  origin  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines. 

Th«  earliest  editions  of  the  works  of  Irencns  ore  those  of  Emsmns:  Opvt  entdiUisimum  divi  IrtnaH 
^piteopt  Luffduntntis  in  qninqvB  libroB  digftiinu  in  qttU.wi  wire  reUgit  et  covfvtat  vttervm  hture$eon 
fayfw  acpcrtsiUMiu  ophticmu^  s»  vstusUss,  eodicum  aoUnHone  emsnd,  opera  bes,  Sramni  RcUrodami 
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ao  wune  primwn  ita  htctm  id,  opuHi  Jo,  I^bwU.  Bud,  lOSI;  9d  o4^  IJOa.  Sd.  IBM,  etc;  <m  thM» 
bsMd  the  editions  of  Qallaslas  (GeneTH,  1570),  Orjnnos  (Dacel,  1571),  F^uardentias  (1575-79;  lSO€i,  etpj, 
Grsbe  (Oxford.  1702),  Massuet  (Paris,  1712,  and  Tenloe,  1784),  and  Ad.  Stioren  (Leipslc,  185SX  which  latler 
edition  is  accompanied  with  Massners  essays  on  the  Gnostics  and  on  the  life,  wrlttng^  and  doctrines  <tf 
Irenvus.  The  writings  of  Iranieas  fill  Vol.  YII.  In  that  division  of  Mlgne's  Ourmu  PaU^ogitu  whieh  Is 
devoted  to  the  Gre«rk  Fathers.  B5hrlnger  treats  with  special  fnllness  of  Iren*ns  in  DU  Kirthi  OkritH^ 
L  1,  8cl  ed^  Zarich,  1861,  pp.  271-012.  There  exist,  besides,  monographs  on  the  Christolt  gj  of  Irpns»iia  (by 
L.  Dnncker,  Gott.  1848)i  on  his  Cosmology  (W.  MSlIer,  Die  Konmologie  in  der  ffn'eihisehtn  Kirdke^  ete.. 
pp.  474-500).  on  bis  Eschatology  (Moritz  Eirchner,  in  7%£oL  Stud,  und  Erititen^  1SC8,  pp.  815-358),  and  («b 
his  doctrine  concerning  grace  (Joh.  KOrber,  Ir.  de  gratia  $anet^/leanU^  cfiss.  inauff^  WiLrtzborg,  1866). 

The  woric  of  Ilippolytus,  jcara  waamw  aJLpwtmv  iktyxp^^  of  which  formerly  only  the  first  bod;,  under 
the  title,  OrigenU  PhUov*phumena^  was  known,  was  discovered  by  Mynoldes  If  yoas  in  1842,  and  pnb- 
lished  In  1851  (cf.  above,  p.  21).  Other  writings  of  II.  have  been  collected  together  by  P.  A.  Lagarde  nod«r 
the  title  Uippolyti  Romani  qutu  ftruntur  omnia  Graee^  Leipsic  and  London,  1858.  Gf.  C.  W.  Ilaenell,  Z>« 
ffippo'yto  ejHsoopo^  tefiii  saeculi  »cripior6^  GDtt  1888;  Bnnf>en,  Hippi^yku  und  *€ine  ZHt^  Lolpa.  18BA> 
"58;  Dolllnger,  mppolytuM  und  EaliUtus,  Munich,  1858;  J.  K  L.  Gieseler,  UOter  ffippolytvA,  dU  erslMs 
M^narehiansr  und  die  rihn.  Eirehs  in  der  erttUn  Baffte  dit  dritUn  Jahrh^  in  7%4oL  Stud. «.  Er^  Itfft; 
Yolkmar,  Jlippolyttu  und  dU  romitchen  ZeitgenotMin^  ZQrich,  1866. 


In  a  letter  to  FloriDus  (ap.  Stieren,  I.  pp.  822-824)  Ireneus  mentions  that  he 
bers  Terj  exactly  the  diecourses  of  the  aged  Poljcarp,  of  whom,  in  his  boyhood,  hei| 
together  with  Florinus,  was  a  pupil.  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  in  167  a.  d.  ;  Irenseus 
may  have  received  his  instruction  not  long  before  that  date.  According  to  Hieronymos 
(fir.,  75),  he  was  also  a  pupil  of  Papias.  Soon  after  this  Irenieus  came  to  Lyons  in  Gaul, 
at  which  place  he  was  made  presbyter,  and,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus  in  the  yo^ 
177,  bishop.  Hieronymus  names  Irensus  as  a  Christian  martyr,  and  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Hist  of  Gaul,  I.  27)  affirms  that  he  suffered  death  in  the  persecution  under  Severus  (about 
A.  D.  202).  His  diief  work :  Slwmng  up  and  Befuiation  of  the  EnowUdge  falstly  so-eaUed 
(i^^X^  '^^  avarpoK^  r^  %lfev6ufvv/iov  yv^aeug)  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  ancient  Latin 
translation ;  yet  many  fragments,  and  in  particular  the  largest  part  of  the  first  book,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  original  text.  This  work  is  especially  directed  against  the  Valeik- 
tinians.  It  was  composed  (according  to  III.  3.  3)  at  the  time  when  Eleutherus  held  the 
office  of  Bishop  of  Rome  (i.  «.,  about  180  a.  d.  ;  but  different  portions  of  it  were  writtGii 
at  different  times).  Eusebius  (K  H,,  V.  26)  mentions  a  treatise  by  Ireneeus  against  HeUenie 
science,  and  also  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  announced  by  tlie  Apostles,  and  otfa<er 
writings.  Irensus  designates  as  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Gnosticism,  the  blas- 
phemy that  the  supreme  God  and  the  Creator  of  the  world  are  two  different  beings ;  aD4 
of  the  same  nature  with  this  division  of  the  Father  into  two  beings  is,  according  to  him, 
the  division  of  the  Son  into  a  plurality  of  arbitranly-assumed  beings  (as  seen  particulailj 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Yalentinians).  The  Gnostic  pretence  that  Jesus  taught  an  esotef^ 
doctrine  is  pronounced  false  by  Irenaeus.  The  true  Gnosis  is  the  apostolic  doctriae,  as 
delivered  to  us  by  the  Church.  Irensus  reminds  his  readers  of  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge.  The  Creator  is  incomprehensible,  transcending  all  human  imagination.  He  is 
intelligent,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  human  intelligence ;  he  is  light,  but  not  like  wiist 
we  know  as  light  All  our  notions  of  him  are  inadequate.  It  is  better  to  know  nothing; 
to  believe  in  God  and  abide  in  his  love,  than  through  subtle  investigations  to  fall  intp 
atheism.  Whatever  we  know  of  God  we  know  through  his  rc^velation  of  himself.  With* 
out  God*s  aid,  God  cannot  be  known.  Just  as  those  who  see  the  light  are  in  the  light,  so 
those  who  perceive  Gk)d  are  in  him  and  participate  in  his  splendor.  God  himself  is  tiw 
creator  of  the  world.  In  it  he  reveals  himself  to  roan  and  by  it  the  better  class  of  liefl> 
thens  have  already  known  him.  What  he  did  before  the  creation  of  the  world  he  himsdf 
only  knows.  Hatter  owes  its  existence  to  God^s  will.  In  creating  the  world  God  vs9 
guidsd  only  by  tiN^  plan  which  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind.    He  had  no  need  of  (lbs 
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Platonic)  '*  archetjpes ; "  besides,  if  such  archetypes  existed,  then  there  must  have  existed 
arch€»types  of  those  archetypes,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.    In  God  nothing  is  without  mea- 
sure ;    the  measure  of  the  Father  is  the  Son,  who  in  Jesus  became  man,  who  knows  the 
det>tlis  of  the  divine  nature,  and  who  is  the  steward  and  distributor  of  the  Father's  grace, 
to  the  blessing  of  humanity ;  the  Son  or  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit  or  the  Wisdom  of  God 
are  the  hands  of  the  Father.    But  we  cannot  measure  the  greatness  of  G^.    Jesus,  the 
fion  of  the  Virgin,  was  man  in  reality,  and  not  in  appearance  only,  and  he  lived  through 
every  period  of  lifb  (till  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  old).    When  man  was  created,  God 
impressed  on  his  heart  the  natural  moral  law,  and  this  impression  was  not  effaced  by 
the  fall  of  man  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world.    This  law  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  decalogue ;  but  the  Jews,  owing  to  their  proneness  to  fall  away  from  God, 
received  in  addition  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  intended  to  restrain  them  from  the 
worship  of  idols,  and  contained  types  of  Christ,  but  which  was  not  intended  to  remain 
ai'vrajs  in  force.    Christ  has  taken  away  the  bonds  of  servitude  which  it  contained,  and 
extended  the  decrees  of  freedom,  but  has  not  abrogated  the  decalogue.    The  revelatioos 
in  nature,  and  in  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  mark  the  three  stages  in  the  plan  of  salva- 
iion.     It  is  the  same  God  whose  aid  is  given  to  men  at  these  different  stages,  according 
to  their  different  needs.    Just  as  truly  as  Christ  had  a  material  body,  so  truly  will  our 
bodies  also  be  raised  again;  it  is  not  our  souls  alone  that  will  continue  to  exist.     The 
soul  of  man  does  not  exist  before  his  body,  nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.    That  the  soul  can  immediately  rise  to  God  after  the  death  of  the  body, 
Irenseus  pronounces  to  be  an  heretical  notion,  held  indeed  by  some  who  are  called  ortho- 
dox, but  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gradual  advancement  of 
the  righteous  in  the  next  world,  and  which  ignores  the  fact  that  we  can  only  by  degrees 
become  accustomed  to  inoorruption.    At  first  all  souls  must  go  into  Hades,  whence  they 
will  rise  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection  and  will  again  be  clothed  with  their  bodies.     But, 
before  this.  Antichrist  must  appear,  and  then  the  separation  of  the  good  fh)m  the  bad, 
which  will  have  been  proceeding  in  the  measure  of  the  prog^ss  of  the  divine  revelations, 
will  be  completed.    By  Antichrist  is  to  be  understood  Satan  incarnate  in  human  form. 
When  he  shall  have  reigned  for  a  time  (three  and  one-half  years)  and  sat  enthroned  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Christ  will  come  fW>m  heaven  m  the  same  flesh  in  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  will  cast  Antichrist  and  his  followers  into  the 
lake  of  fire.    This  will  happen  when  the  world  shall  have  stood  exactly  six  thousand 
years,  or  one  thousand  years  for  each  day  of  its  creation.    Christ  will  then  reign  one 
thousand  years  among  the  righteous  who  have  been  raised  fVom  the  dead,  or  during  the 
period  which  is  to  correspond  with  the  seventh  day  of  creation,  the  day  of  rest    The 
citizens  of  this  kingdom  will  IIvIb  in  blessed,  painless  fruition,  and  will  be  rewarded  for 
their  former  perseverance  amid  vexations  and  sufferings.    The  earth  itself  will  then  be 
restored  by  Christ  to  its  original  condition.    This  kingdom  of  rejoicing  is  to  be  the  king- 
dom of  the  Son.    It  will  be  followed  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  i,  e.,  by  eternal 
blessedness ;  for  as  the  Spirit  leads  men  through  faith  to  the  Son,  so  the  Son  leads  those 
who  obtain  salvation  to  the  Father.    But  since  the  same  God  wlio  is  good  is  also  Just,  a 
second  resurrection  will  take  place  after  the  expiration  of  the  reign  of  the  Son,  when  the 
unrighteous  will  also  be  raised,  and  that  to  judgment    All  who  deserve  punishment  will 
receive  it  in  the  souls  and  bodies  in  which  they  turned  aside  from  the  offers  of  divine 
grace.    This  punishment  will  consist  in  the  loss  of  all  the  blessings  of  grace ;  it  will  be 
eternal  and  infinite,  as  are  also  the  blessings  of  God. 

Hippolytus,  a  pupil  of  Irenseus  (according  to  Photius,  QkL  121),  was  a  Roman  pres- 
byter, and  is  reported  to  have  been  exiled  to  Sardinia  in  the  year  286.    On  a  pillar  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Rome,  Hippolytus  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a  Caihedra^  on  which  a  list  of  faii 
works,  and  also  the  Easter-cycle,  as  reckoned  by  him,  are  engraved.  Among  the  wocks 
thus  mentioned  is  one  bearing  the  title :  irepl  r^  tov  ^at/rdc  ovcia^^  and  as  the  author  of 
the  IktYXOQi  cited  above,  designates  himself  (in  tlie  10th  book)  as  the  author  of  a  woct 
under  this  title,  it  follows  that  the  iXeyxog  is  with  probability  to  be  ascribed  to  Hippolytos. 
To  Hippolytus  also  is  attributed  a  ainrray/ia  Kara  aipiatuy^  and  the  author  of  the  k7jyx^ 
mentions  (iu  his  Introduction)  a  smaller  work,  in  which  he  had  previously  treated  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  heretics,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  the  oivrayfxa 
tioned.  It  is  true  that  Photius  assigns  the  ircpt  n^^  rov  izavroq  ovala^  to  the  Roman 
byter  Cajus,  whom  Baur  {TheoL  Jahrh^  18fi3, 1.  3)  considered  as  the  author  of  the  ("^Tcnii 
but  the  relation  of  the  statements  issuing  from  Cajus  respecting  Cerinthus  to  Uioae  con- 
tained in  the  I'ktyxoQy  and  facts  reported  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  Eusefaiaa 
respecting  Cajus,  militate  against  attributing  to  him  the  work  in  question.  (J.  Ii.  Jaoobi, 
Duncker,  Bunscn,  Gieseler,  Dollinger,  and  A.  Ritschl  regard  Hippolytus  as  the  author  of 
the  kXryxoQ)  Others  have  ascribed  the  work  to  other  authors,  but  without  suffideut  rea- 
son. The  £^x^  "^^^  irwTuv  aipeaeuv  was  written  after  the  death  of  Callistus,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  which  took  place  in  the  year  223 ;  if  Hippolytus  was  its  author,  it  must  therefore 
have  been  written  between  a.  d.  223  and  235.  Hippolytus  seeks  in  his  works  to  demon- 
strate that  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics  were  not  derived  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
Christian  tradition,  but  from  the  wisdom  of  the  Hellenes,  from  the  doctrines  of  various 
heathen  philosophers,  and  from  pagan  mysteries  and  astrology  (Book  I.,  IVooem.).  In  his 
exposition  of  Yalentinianism  he  follows  Irenseus  substantially,  but  the  Basilidean  doctrine 
he  had  studied  for  himself,  although  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  his  knowledge  of  that  doe- 
trine  was  derived  from  original  writings  of  Basilides,  or  (what  is  perhaps  more  probableX 
from  later  works,  written  by  persons  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  school.  The  Hellenesi 
says  Hippolytus,  glorified  the  parts  of  creation,  since  they  knew  not  the  Creator,  and  the 
heresiarchs  have  followed  after  them  (X.  32).  The  one  God,  who  is  over  all,  begot  first 
the  Logos;  and  by  Logos  is  meant,  not  speech,  but  that  idea  of  the  universe  whi<^  is 
immanent  in  God  (evSiaderov  tov  ^avrbc  Tioqfiafiiv).  This  Logos  was  not,  like  all  the  rest  of 
ereation,  created  out  of  nothing;  God  created  it  out  of  his  own  substance.  Thus  the 
Logos,  as  being  consubstantial  with  God,  is  itself  God  (dth  koI  dt6^^  ovcia  virdpxuv  OeoSl 
The  world  was  created  by  the  Logos,  at  the  command  of  tlie  Father,  out  of  notliing ;  it  is 
therefore  not  God,  and  it  can  be  annihilated  whenever  God  wills  it  Man  was  created  a 
dependent  being,  but  endowed  with  free  will ;  the  misuse  of  this  freedom  is  the  source  of 
all  evlL  Since  man  is  free,  God  has  placed  him  under  law ;  for  the  beast  is  governed  by 
whip  and  bit,  but  man  by  command  and  reward  and  punishment  The  law  was  first  laid 
down  by  Just  men,  and,  more  especially,  afterward  by  Moses ;  the  Logos,  which  warns  and 
leads  men  to  obey  the  law,  has  exerted  its  influence  m  all  tiroes ;  it  has  in  these  last  days 
appeared  personally  to  men,  as  the  Son  of  the  Virgin.  Man  is  not  God ;  but  if  thou  wilt 
eveu  become  God  (el  Ji  Si^iQ  koI  debc  yeviadai)^  obey  thy  creator  and  transgress  not  his 
commandment,  that,  found  faithful  in  that  which  is  less,  thou  mayest  be  entrusted  with 
that  which  is  greater  (X.  33).  There  are  not  two  Gods,  but  only  one,  in  whom  there  are 
two  persons,  and  a  third  economy,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Logos  is  the  intelli- 
gence, which  came  forth  from  God  and  was  revealed  in  the  world  as  the  Son  of  God.  All 
things  are  through  him ;  he  comes  from  the  Father,  as  light  from  light,  or  water  from  its 
source,  or  the  ray  of  hght  from  tlie  sun.  God  is  only  one,  whether  considered  as  the  com- 
manding Father,  the  obeying  Son,  or  the  enlightening  Holy  Ghost  It  is  impossible  other- 
wise to  believe  in  the  one  God  than  by  truly  believing  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
(Hippd.,  Contra  Haerm,  JNbetif  11  seq.). 
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§  81.  Tertullian  (160-220),  Presbyter  of  Carthage,  went,  in  his 
opposition  to  Gnostic  and  especially  to  Marcionitic  Antiuomianism, 
to  an  extreme  of  ascetic  ethics  and  legality,  which  transcended,  the 
lirait  maintained  by  the  Church,  and  brought  him  finally  to  adopt 
the  Puritanism  of  the  Montanists  (which  was  founded  on  an  energetic 
belief  in  the  speedy  return  of  Christ).  According  to  him,  Chris- 
tianity was  a  law,  the  new  law  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tertullian  was 
unfriendly  to  speculation.  Philosophy,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  mother 
of  heresies ;  Jerusalem  should  be  completely  separated  from  Athens, 
the  Church  from  the  Academy.  His  anti-philosophical  tendency 
culminated  in  the  proposition :  Credo  quia  absurdum  est. 

TertmUUtfU  Opera  ed,  BbeDanna,  Basel,  1580;  ed.  Bignltlas,  Paria,  1685, 1668;  «2.  Seinler  and  Schfttx, 
Hane,  1770;  E.  F.Leopold  In  Qendort'B  BibL  Pair.  Lot,  Vols.  lY.-Yn.,  Lelpsie,  1889-41;  F.  Oehler,  8 
TolflL,  Letpftic,  1858-5i.  Worka  on  bfm  bj  J.  A.  KOsselt  (Z>a  vera  aetate  tte  dodrina  eeriptcnim  Tu-ttU- 
Itoiatf,  Ilallp.  1768),  W.  Mdnscher  {Dareiellung  der  mcraliticfien  Ideen  dee  Clemens  von  Alexandrien  und 
dee  Tertullian^  in  Hcnke^s  MagoMinfXr  ReUffionMphiloeophiey  Kxegeee  und  KirckengeechioIUe^  Vol.  YI., 
Hehnst.  1796,  pp.  106  seq.),  Ne.inder  (^nM(7na«<Jcu«,  oder  Geiet  dee  Tertullian  und  Einleitung  in  deeeen 
8o\riften,  Berlin,  1825,  2d  edition,  1649X  8€hweg1er(in  his  work  on  Montaniem,  Tfibingcn,  1641,  p.  802), 
Heaaelber;  {Tert  Lehre^  entwickelt  aue  eeinen  Schrijten^  Part  I.:  Leben  und  Sehriften^  D«irpat  1848), 
Eogelhardt  (rerficZ?to»'«  eehrifteUUerieeher  C/uiraeter,  in  tbe  ZeUeehr.f.  hUL  TheoL,  1862,  2),  G.  Uhlhom 
{Fundameata  Cfironologiae  TertulUanae,  diee.  inaug^  Gdttlngen,  1852);  cf.  alao  B(^bring«r*a  aoooont 
of  Tertalilan'a  doctrine  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Eirehengeeeh.  in  Siographien. 

Quintiis  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus  was  bom  at  Carthage,  about  A.  d.  160,  of  hea- 
then parents,  and  was  first  educated  for  the  law.  In  about  197  a.  d.  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  He  joined  the  Montanists  in  about  the  year  200,  according  to  Nosselt  and 
Hesselberg,  or,  according  to  the  more  probable  supposition  of  Uhihom,  in  202 ;  others  fix 
the  dato  at  204-206.  In  developing  his  Christian  theology,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Judicial  liabit  of  mind  resulting  from  his  previous  legal  studies,  while,  in  defending  it,  he 
employed  that  peculiar  eloquence  which  had  characterized  him  as  an  advocate ;  he  made 
the  spirit  secondary  to  the  law,  and  Christ,  so  to  speak,  the  servant  of  Moses.  His 
writings  (as  classified  by  Neander)  are  partly  apologetic,  addressed  to  pagans,  and  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  under  the  persecutions  of  the  former — partly  etliical 
and  disciplinary,  and  partly  dogmatic  and  polemical.  Ante-Montanistic  works  of  the  first 
dass  are  the  Ad  Mariyrea^  De  Spedaadis^  Ik  Idolatries  Ad  NxUonea,  Apologeticua  (about 
A.  D.  200),  De  Testinumio  Animae;  of  the  second  class:  De  PaUeniui,  Oraiione  (Prayer), 
BapiitmOy  Poenttentta^  Ad  Oxorem^  De  OuUu  Fhninarum ;  of  the  third  class :  De  Praescrip- 
Hone  Sdereticorum.  Montanistic  works  of  the  first  class :  De  Corona  MHiUs^  De  Iktga  in 
PersecuUemej  Contra  GnoBticoe  Scorptace,  Ad  Seapulam  (Ptoeonsukm) ;  of  the  second  class: 
De  Exhmiaiione  CastUatiSy  Monogamies  PudiciUa^  Jejuniia^  Virginibus  VelandiSy  Pallio;  of 
the  third  class:  Adversua  Marcionem^  Adv.  Hermogenem,  Adv.  ValtnUnianoe  (If  written  by 
Tertullian),  De  Came  Cfirisis  ResurrecHone  CamiSj  Anima^  Adversua  Praxeam, 

Of  all  the  ancient  Church  Fathers  (except  Tattan)  Tertullian  emphasizes  most  the 
opposition  between  morality  and  the  sensuous  nature  of  man,  as  also  between  the  divine 
revelation  and  human  reason.  The  divine  mysteries  cannot,  indeed,  in  the  last  analysis, 
be  opposed  to  reason,  says  Tertullinn ;  God  is  the  creator  of  matter,  and  the  dualism  of  the 
Manicheans  is  false.  But  the  monism  thus  avowed  by  Tertullian  is  constantly  left  by  him 
in  the  background,  and  the  antagonism  of  principles  is  portrayed  in  fiery  declamationa 
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What  bare  tbe  philosopher  and  Christian-  in  oommon  ?  The  disdple  of  Greece  and  iSbn 
disciple  of  heaven  ?  Tbe  aspirant  for  earthlj  honor  and  he  who  aspires  to  (eternal)  life? 
Tlie  maker  of  words  and  tlie  performer  of  deeds?  The  destroyer  and  the  builder-up  of 
tbinga  i  The  friend  and  the  enemy  of  error?  The  corrupter  and  the  restorer  of  truth,  in 
thief  and  its  guardian  ?  What  have  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  the  Church  and  tho  Academj, 
heretics  and  Christians,  in  common  with  each  other?  Our  doctrine  has  come  down  ttam 
the  porch  of  Solomon,  who  himself  left  us  as  bis  legacy  tbe  injunction,  to  seek  the  Lord 
in  simplicity  of  heart  Let  those  who  offer  us  a  Stoic,  or  Platonic,  or  dialectical  Christlaii- 
ity,  retiect  what  they  are  doing.  There  is  no  more  curiosity  for  us,  now  that  Christ  has 
oome,  nor  any  occasion  for  further  investigation,  since  we  have  tbe  GospeL  We  are  to 
seek  for  nothing  which  is  not  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  The  Christian  may  not 
search  for  more  than  it  is  permitted  him  to  find;  the  Apostle  forbids  endless  questkoi. 
What  oould  Tbales,  the  first  of  the  Physiologists,  tell  Croesus  with  certainty  respecting 
tbe  Godhead?  Socrates  was  condemned,  because,  by  destroying  the  gods,  be  advanced 
nearer  to  the  trutli ;  but  even  tbe  wisdom  of  Socrates  is  not  to  be  highly  estimated,  for  who 
would  have  known  the  truth  without  God,  and  to  whom  is  God  known  without  Christ? 
Who  can  understand  Christ  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  whom  has  it  been  g^Trai  tbu 
to  nnderstaud  him,  without  tbe  sacrament  of  faith  ?  Socrates,  as  he  himself  confesses,  wm 
led  by  a  demon.  Every  Christian  laborer  has  found  God;  he  shows  him  forth,  and  can 
answer  every  question  that  is  asked  concerning  God,  while  Plato  assures  us  that  it  is 
difScult  to  find  tbe  architect  of  tbe  world,  and  that  it  is  not  practicable,  if  possible,  to 
make  him  known  to  all,  when  found.  0  thou  poor  Aristotle,  who  hast  discovered  for  the 
heretics  the  art  it  dialectic,  the  art  of  building  up  and  destroying,  the  art  of  discussing 
all  things  and  accomplishing  nothing  I  What  doest  thou,  0  daring  Academy?  Thoo 
uprootest  Uie  whole  organism  of  human  life,  thou  destroyest  tbe  order  of  nature,  thou 
deniest  the  providence  of  God,  when  thou  supposest  that  the  senses,  which  Qod  has 
given  to  his  creatures,  are  deceptive  as  means  of  knowledge  and  unreliable  as  instruments 
for  tlie  practical  uses  of  life  (an  anticipation  of  Descartes'  argument  from  tbe  veraciie  di 
Dieu).  Poets  and  philosophers  liave  drawn  special,  isolated  truths  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  they  have  corrupted  them  and  ambitiously  daimed  them  as  discovered  by  them- 
selves. The  philosophers  are  the  patriarchs  of  the  heretics.  Platonism  furnished  the 
material  for  the  Yalentinian  heresy,  and  Stoicism  for  tbe  Mardonitia  The  Epicureans  are 
the  fathers  of  those  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  while  all  the  philosophical 
schools  lend  support  to  the  deniers  of  the  resurrection.  Those  heretics  who  teach  that 
matter  is  equally  original  with  God  draw  upon  Zeno^s  doctrine ;  those  who  speak  of  tbe 
*'  fiery  God  "  have  learned  of  Heraditus.  Tbe  philosophers  contradict  each  other.  While 
they  bypocriticaUy  pretend  to  possess  truth,  the  Christian  possesses  it  indeed.  Only  the 
Christian  is  wise  and  true,  and  no  one  is  greater  than  he.  Even  the  offices  of  Lvdimagiatn 
and  Professores  LUerarum  are  incompatible  with  the  Christian  character.  Christianity  is  io 
contradiction  with  human  wisdom  and  culture.  "  Omeifiaoiu  est  dei  films;  mm  fmdest^  qmm 
pudendum  est  El  moriuus  est  dei  filws;  prarsus  credtbUe  est,  quia  tnepium  esL  £i  jcpirifas 
ftsmrexit;  certum  estj  quia  impossibde  est" 

Like  human  thought,  so  also  tbe  human  will  is  viewed  by  TertuUian  as  entirely  cor- 
mpt  Instead  of  considering  the  sensuous  nature  of  man  as  that  which  may  be  permeated, 
and,  so  to  speak,  filled  out  with  the  ideal,  be  leaves  the  former  in  all  its  crudeneas,  m 
order  that  he  may  the  more  successfully  combat  and  condemn  it,  and  in  order  that  he  may 
find  in  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  tbe  necessary  and  inexpugnable  basis  of  spiritual  life,  the  sooree 
of  miiversal  depravity.  Afatrimoniwn  and  stuprum  are  both  alike  forms  of  conmiiztfo 
ctHmis,  and  are  distinguiabed  only  by  tbe  legal  form.    (En  some  poflaages,  however,  Tertul- 
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lian  rises  superior  to  his  principle,  and  describes  Christian  marriage  as  a  real  life-oommu- 
nion.)  Celibacy  ('*pure  virginity^')  is  best;  but  God  permits  us  to  many  once,  out  of 
regard  for  our  frailty  (De  Exhort.  Castii.^  chs.  1,  9;  De  Monog.,  ch.  15).  TertuUian's  Chris- 
tian (like  Tatian's)  is  "  an  angel  riding  on  a  tamed  beast"  With  regard  to  marriage  and 
the  family,  ^^fuga  $aeeuK  is  synonymous  for  him  with  fleeing  from  the  world  of  moral 
action." 

As  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  (of  whom  Seneca,  at  least,  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  TertuUian),  so  also  in  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian,  a  dualistic  ethics,  in  which  the  sensuous 
nature  is  condemned,  is  united  with  a  sensualistic  theory  of  cognition  and  a  materialistic 
psychology.  TertuUian's  ontology  is  a  gross  form  of  Realism.  He  teaches :  The  senses 
do  not  deceive  us.  All  that  is  real  is  material  The  materiality  of  God  and  the  soul  is 
without  prejudice  to  the  exalted  nature  of  the  former  and  the  immortality  of  the  latter 
(Nihil  entm,  si  non  corpus,  Omne  quod  est^  corpus  est  sui  generis ;  nihil  est  incorporate^  nisi 
quod  non  est^  De  Amma^  7 ;  De  Came  Ghr.^  11.  Quis  enim  negaverit,  deum  corpus  esse,  eisi 
deus  spiritus  estt  spiriius  enim  corpus  sui  generis  in  sua  effigie.  Adv.  Prax.,  7).  The  soul 
has  the  same  form  as  the  body,  and  is  delicate,  luminous  and  aeriform  in  substance.  If  it 
were  not  material,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  body,  nor  would  it  be  capable  of 
suffering,  and  its  existence  in  the  body  would  not  depend  on  the  nourishing  of  the  latter 
(De  Anima,  6  seq.).  The  soul  of  the  child  comes  from  the  semen  of  the  father,  like  a  shoot 
(tradux)  from  the  parent-stock  of  a  plant,  and  it  afterwards  increases  gradually  in  sense 
and  understanding  {De  Aninuij  9).  Every  human  soul  is  a  branch  (surctdus)  of  Adam^a 
BOuL  With  the  soul  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  parents  are  transmitted  to  the  children ; 
hence  the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  children  of  Adam  {traditx  animae  tradux  peccati).  Bui 
together  with  this  inherited  sin,  a  remnant  of  goodness  or  of  the  divine  image  remains  in 
us  (quod  a  deo  est,  non  tarn  extinguiiur,  quam  olmmhraiwr),  so  tliat  sin  becomes  in  us  our 
own  free  work.  The  soul  is  naturally  drawn  toward  Christianity  (anima  naturaiiter  Chris- 
tiana^  De  Testim.  An.  1  seq. ;  Apolog.,  1 7),  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  manifestations  of  the  religious  consciousness  among  polytheists  manifest  an  invol- 
untary tendency  to  return  to  the  original  monotheistic  belief  of  humanity. 

Just  as  the  sun  is  not  known  by  us  in  its  real  substance  as  it  exists  in  the  heavens,  but 
only  in  its  rays  which  are  shed  upon  the  earth,  so  Gk)d  is  never  revealed  to  man  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  majesty,  but  only  according  to  our  human  faculties  of  comprehension,  as  a 
human  Gk)d,  who  has  revealed  himself  in  his  Son  (Adv.  Prax.,  14).  Since  God  is  the 
g^atest  of  beings,  he  can  be  only  one  {Ado.  Marc.,  I.  3,  5).  He  is  eternal  and  unchange- 
able, free,  subject  to  no  necessity ;  his  nature  is  reason,  which  is  one  with  his  goodness. 
Even  anger  and  hate  may  be  predicated  of  God :  with  his  goodness  is  joined  the  attribute 
of  justice  {Adv.  Marc,  I.  23  seq. ;  II.  6  seq.).  So  soon  as  God  found  Wisdom  to  be  neces- 
sary  for  the  work  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  conceived  it  in  himself  and  begot  it,  a 
spiritual  substance,  bearing  the  characters  of  the  revealing  Word,  the  all-disposing  reason 
and  the  all-executing  power.  On  account  of  the  oneness  of  this  substance  with  the  substance 
of  God,  it  also  is  called  God.  It  came  forth  from  Gk)d,  just  as  the  ray  breaks  forth  out  of 
the  sun ;  God  is  in  it,  as  the  sun  is  in  the  ray,  the  substance  in  each  case  being  only 
extended,  but  not  separated.  Spirit  came  from  spirit,  God  from  God,  light  (torn  light,  witl> 
out  Che  source  of  existence  being  in  either  case  thereby  diminished.  The  Father  is  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Godhead,  while  the  Son  is  a  derivative  from  and  a  part  of  that 
substance,  as  he  himself  confesses,  saying :  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I "  (Adv.  Eermog , 
18;  Apci^  21,  Adv.  Praxeam,  9).  Reason  always  existed  in  God,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Son  did  not  exist.  The  Son  first  came  into  existence  when  and  because  the 
Father  had  need  of  him  as  an  instrument  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  so  caused  the 
20 
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Son  to  00ID6  forth  from  himself  as  the  seoond  person  in  the  Godhead  {Adv.  Prax^  14 ;  Adt. 
ffennoff.t  3).  But  time,  in  the  proper  sense  of  t}ie  term,  first  began  with  the  existence  of 
the  world;  the  (Goodness,  which  made  time,  was,  before  the  existence  of  time,  withoul 
time  (Adv,  Marc.^  II.  3).  Like  the  Son,  so  also  the  Holy  Ghost  came  forth  from  the  divine 
substance  {Adv.  Prox.^  26).  The  third  to  Father  and  Son  is  the  Spirit,  just  as  the  third  to 
root  and  branch  is  the  fruit  of  the  branch,  the  third  to  source  and  stream  is  the  mouth  of 
the  stream,  the  third  to  sun  and  ray  is  the  extremity  of  the  ray.  Thus  the  Trinity  is  not  in 
contradiction  with  the  divine  monarchy,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  economy  of  the  uni* 
verse  {Adv.  Prax^  8).  The  world  was  created  out  of  nothing,  and  not  out  of  a  material 
substance,  which  had  eternally  pre-existed,  nor  was  it  created  from  eternity.  God  was  Qod 
before  the  creation  of  the  world;  but  it  is  only  since  the  creation  that  ho  has  beoome 
Lord.  The  former  title  is  the  name  of  the  substance  of  God,  the  latter  designates  hit 
power  {Adv.  Hermog.^  3  seq.).  Man  was  created  after  the  image  of  God;  God,  in  the 
formation  of  the  first  man,  being  guided  by  the  model  of  the  man  Christ  who  was  to  oonie 
{De  Remrr.,  6).  The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  fallen  angels,  who  allowed  their  love  for 
mortal  women  to  lead  them  away  from  God  {De  OuUu  Femin.,  I.  2). 

Justice  was  originally  an  undeveloped  "  Nature,"  which  feared  God.  Through  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  it  attained  next  to  childhood  (yet  only  among  the  Jews,  since  God  was 
not  among  the  heathen ;  the  heathen  stood  without,  like  the  drop  on  the  bucket;  they  are 
the  dust  on  the  threshing-floor).  Through  the  Gospel  it  grew  into  the  strength  of  youth. 
Through  the  new  (Montanistic)  prophecy,  which  demands  perfect  sanctification,  it  is 
developed  into  the  maturity  of  manhood  {De  Virginibus  VdandiSj  1).  The  souls  of  the  dead 
await  in  Hades  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment  A  blessed  lot  is  in  store  for  the  right- 
ecus ;  all  deformity,  natural  or  acquired,  will  be  removed,  and  the  female  sex  will  be  con- 
verted into  the  male  {De  Remrr.^  57 ;  De  GuUu  FortLy  I.  2). 

Tertullian  deserves  especial  remembrance  on  account  of  his  energetic  defense  of  relig- 
ions freedom.  The  choice  of  one's  religion  is,  he  says,  the  right  of  every  individuaL  It 
is  not  religious  to  seek  to  force  men  into  religion  (Humani  juris  et  ncUuralis  potesiatU  mi 
uniewqtte  quod  putaverU  eokre.  Nee  aUi  ohest  autjfrodesi  atteritis  rdigio.  Sed  nee  reHgimm 
est  eogere  rdigumem,  quaa  sponU  suseipi  ddteai,  non  vi,  qwim  et  hostiae  ab  aoiimo  iibenti  txpoa- 
tukntwr.  Ita  etsi  nas  compuleritis  ad  sacrificandum^  nihil  praestabUis  diis  vesdris,  Ad  Scap.^  2. 
Colat  aUus  Dsum^  alius  Jovem^  aUus  ad  Codum  supplioes  manus  iendcU^  alius  ad  aram  ISdei^ 
aliwft  si  hoepiUatiSf  NvJbes  nwneret  orans^  alius  LacunariOt  alius  suam  animam  Deo  suo  voveat^ 
alius  hircL  Videie  ontm,  ne  et  hoc  ad  irreliffiositaiis  ehyium  eoneurratj  adimere  libertatem 
reUffionis  et  interdieere  optionem  divinitaiis,  ut  wm  Heeat  mihi  eolere  quern  veUm^  sed  eogtir 
eoikre  quem  noUm,  Nemo  se  ab  invito  coU  vokt^  ne  homo  quidemy  Apol.^  ch.  24).  Tet  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  Tertullian  would  have  conceded  the  same  religious  liberty  to  lieathens 
and  heretics,  if  the  Christians  had  been  in  the  majority  and  in  possession  of  the  civil 
power ;  the  unmistakable  satisfaction  with  which  he  speaks  of  tlie  future  torments  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ  {De  Spedac,  30,  61-62 ;  Ooirf.  ApeL^  48,  295),  hardly  permits  us  to 
suppose  it 

§  82.  The  moral  reaction  excited  by  the  AntinomianiBin  of  tbe 
Ghi08ticB  led  to  a  l^al  conception  of  Ckridtian  ethics,  investing  tbe 
latter  with  a  character  akin  to,  bnt  not  identical  with,  Jewish  legal- 
ism. The  leaders  in  this  reaction  defined  Christianity  as  the  new  law 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  persons  of  Tertullian  and  the  Montanista 
overstepped  the  limit  of  doctrine  prescribed  by  the  Church*    In  like 
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manner  the  specnlatiye  reaction  against  Gnostic  polytheism  (and  Do- 
cetism),  and  especially  against  the  doctrine  that  the  snpreme  God  was 
not  identical  with  the  Creator  of  the  world,  led  to  the  placing  of 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  doctrine  of  monotheism.  The  result  of 
this  was  not  a  simple  retnm  to  the  monotheism  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, bnt  a  return  to  a  form  of  monotheism  nearly  allied  to  Judaism, 
and  in  Monarchianism  the  leaders  in  this  reaction  went  beyond  the 
trinitarian  middle-ground  chosen  by  the  Church.  Monarchianism  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  excluding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  Father,  as  One  divine  person,  is 
alone  Lord  of  all,  and  that  the  Logos  and  Holy  Ghost  have  no  sepa- 
rate, personal  existence.  Monarchianism  is  Modalism,  in  so  far  as 
the  Logos  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  viewed  by  it  as  modes  of  the  exist* 
ence  or  essence  of  God,  or  even  merely  as  modes  in  which  he  reveals 
himself.  Monarchianism  was  taught  variously  in  the  form  of  a  modi- 
fied Ebionitism,  of  Patripassianism,  and  of  a  doctrine  mediating  be- 
tween these  two.  The  earlier  Church  Fathers,  in  whose  teachings 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  had  not  attained  to  that  distinct  form  to 
which  it  was  afterward  developed  in  the  Church,  leaned,  so  far  a0 
they  avoided  Monarchianism,  almost  without  exception  to  a  form  of 
that  doctrine  which  asserted  the  subordination  of  the  Son  and  the  IBcAy 
Ghost  to  the  Father,  and  which  afterward  received  its  most  distinct 
expression  in  Arianism.  The  doctrine  finally  adopted  by  the  Church, 
and  which  is  commonly  named  after  Athanasius,  agreed  with  Monar- 
chianism in  its  opposition  to  the  theory  of  subordination,  and  in  its 
doctrine  of  the  identity  in  essence  of  the  Father  and  the  Logos  and 
the  Spirit,  while,  in  agreement  with  the  theory  of  subordination,  it 
affirmed  the  complete  personal  distinction  of  the  three,  and  opposed 
their  reduction  to  mere  attributes  or  even  to  mere  forms  of  the  revela^ 
tion  of  One  divine  person. 

In  regard  to  the  abondftnt  llt«ratiii«  of  the  nildeets  of  this  pengnpb.  It  vuiy  evflloei  In  rtew  ef  thefp 
•pedfleally  theological  obaraeter,  to  refer  to  each  leetling  works  ss  those  of  Bear  and  Dorner,  cited  abore 
(p,  M8)|  and  to  Schleiermaeher^s  treatise  on  Sabellianism.  Werks^  I-  2.  PP-  4S5-^74^  MGbler's  Athanasius, 
Mayenee,  1887,  and  Heinr.  Volgt,  DU  lAhrs  <£m  A^anoMfiM  «of»  iC/esMiiMfKsn^  Bremen,  1861. 

In  BO  far  as  the  deyelopment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  unity  and  trinit/  of  God  was 
feimded  on  the  biblical  passages  whidi  relate  to  the  Father,  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  It  belongs  only  to  positiye  theologj  to  treat  of  it;  but  in  so  far  as  It  was  founded 
on  speculative  grounds,  it  belongs  at  onoe  to  the  history  of  theological  dogmas  and  to  the 
history  of  Christian  pUlosophy.  In  this  place  a  sninmary  exposition  will  suffice,  all  the 
aM>re,  owing  to  the  minute  and  exhaustive  treatment  which  this  oontroTerted  subtjeel 
usually  and  of  necessity  receives  in  works  on  iogmaiic  hishry. 
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One  fraction  of  the  Monarchians,  the  followers  of  Artemon,  asserted  that  until  the  time 
of  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  their  doctrine  was  the  reigning  one  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
that  it  was  first  proscribed  by  Victor's  successor,  Zephyrinus  (after  a.  d.  200).  This  may 
be  an  exaggerated  statement,  rendered  possible  only  by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  earlieal 
fonnulas  of  Christian  doctrine;  yet  that  Monarchianism,  connected  with  a  legalistic 
theory  of  morals,  was  in  the  earlier  times  of  Christianity  in  fact  widely  extended,  is  eri- 
dent  from  numerous  writings  that  have  been  traced  back  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
especially  from  the,  for  a  long  time,  highly  esteemed  work,  the  '*  Shepherd  of  Hermas," 
and  also  from  the  testimony  of  an  opponent  of  Monarchianism,  namely,  Tertullian  {Ado. 
Pntxeaniy  ch.  3 :  HmpUees  quique,  ne  dixerim  imprudentea  ei  idiotae,  quae  major  temper  ere- 
denUum  pars  est^  quoniam  ei  ipsa  reguiajidei  a  pluribus  diia  aaeadi  ad  tmicum  et  verum  Deum 
trans/ert,  non  inieUigentes  unicum  quidem,  std  cum  sua  oiKovo/ua  esse  credendumj  eoepaveacunt 
ad  oUavofuav,  Num/erum  et  diapositionem  trimiaJtis  dxvisionem  praesumurU  unitatis^  qwnndo 
tmtas  ex  semet  ipsa  derivans  trinitatem  non  destruaiur  ah  tSo,  sed  administretur.  Itaque  dwm 
ei  ires  Jam  jacHtani  a  nobis  praedieari;  se  vero  tmtw  Dei  cuticres  praesumunt^  quasi  wm  et 
unitas  irratumaliter  coUeda  haeresim  faciatf  et  irinitas  ratianaliter  expensa  veriiatem  eonstiiitat), 

Theodotus  of  Byzantium  and  Artemon  are  representatives  of  that  form  of  Monarch- 
ianism which  was  nearly  allied  to  deism,  or  rather  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites,  which 
was  founded  on  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  to  the  synoptic  form  of  doc* 
trine.  Theodotus  taught  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  according  to  the  will  of  th« 
Father,  and  that  at  his  baptism  the  higher  Christ  descended  upon  him.  But  this  higher 
Christ  Theodotus  conceived  as  the  Son  of  Him  who  was  at  once  the  supreme  Oed  and  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  not  (with  Corinthus  and  other  Gnostics)  as  the  son  of  a  deity 
superior  to  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Artemon  supposed  a  special  influence  to  have  been 
exerted  by  the  supreme  God  on  Jesus,  whereby  he  was  distinguished  from  all  other  men 
and  made  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  teachings  of  these  Monarchianists  the  Logos-conception 
is  not  found. 

Koetus  of  Smyrna  taught  (according  to  Hippol.,  Phihs.,  IX.  7  seq.)  that  the  one  Gkxi, 
who  created  the  world,  though  in  himself  invisible,  had  yet  from  most  ancient  times  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  to  righteous  men,  and  that  this 
same  God  had  himself  become  also  the  Son,  when  it  pleased  him  to  submit  to  being  bom ;  be 
was  consequently  his  own  son,  and  in  this  identity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  consisted  the 
**  monorchia  "  of  Gk>d.  (Hippolytus  compares  this  doctrine  with  the  Heraclitean  doctrine 
of  the  identity  of  contraries,  expressing  his  belief  that  the  former  arose  from  the  latter.) 
An  associate  and  disciple  of  Noetus  was  Epigonus,  who  brought  the  doctrine  he  professed 
to  Rome;  and  his  pupil,  agahi,  was  Cleomenes,  who  defended  the  doctrine  of  Noetus  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Zephyrinus,  the  successor  of  Victor.  With  this  Cleomenes,  according  to 
Hippolytus,  Callistus,  the  successor  of  Zephyrinus,  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  was 
of  like  opinion  (teaching:  rdv  A&yoif  avrbv  elvat  vi6v,  avriv  Koi  iraripa^  Mftaat  fikv  (dwrt) 
ma^Xovfuvov^  kv  6e  dv,  rh  vrvevfia  adtaiperov).  The  one  person  is  indeed  nominally,  but  not 
in  essence,  divided  (Iv  tovto  irpdaavov  bv6fiaTi  /tkv  fuptl^Sfuvov^  omoig,  <r  ov).  Father  and 
Son  are  not  two  Gkxls,  but  one;  the  Father  as  such  did  not  suffer,  but  he  ** suffered  with** 
the  Son  (PAtto*.,  IX.  12:  rov  •narepa  ovftireKovdivai  r^  vi^  ov  .  .  .  vtvovdivai). 

The  Monarchian,  Praxeas,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Victor,  and  against 
whom  Tertullian  wrote  a  polemical  work,  appears  to  have  adopted  the  opinions  of  Noetus 
and  to  have  taught  that  the  Father  descended  into  the  Virgin.  He  distinguishes  the 
divine  and  human  in  Christ  as  spirit  and  flesh;  but  by  the  flesh  he  understands  human 
nature  entire.  Christ,  he  says,  suffered,  as  man;  to  the  Father,  or  God  in  him,  Praxeas 
ascribed  a  eo-passion  (con^at^ 
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The  doctrine  of  Sabellius  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  return  from  the  Patripaasian  form  of 
M onarchianism  to  the  earlier  form,  coupled  with  tlie  adoption  of  the  Logos-conception  and 
such  modification  of  the  latter  as  the  case  required.  Sabellius  of  Libya  was  Presbyter  of 
Ptolemais,  in  the  African  Pentapolls,  and  lived  at  Rome  under  Zephyrinus.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  important  representatives  of  Monarchianism,  which  is  often  called  after  his  name 
(Sabellianism).  He  discriminated  (according  to  Athanas.,  Contra  Arianaa^  IV. ;  Epiphan., 
Haer.j  62  ;  Basilius,  EpisL;  HippoL,  Philoa.,  IX.  11  seq.)  between  the  Monas  and  the  Trias, 
and  taught:  4  ftavac  irXarwOelaa  ykyavt  rpidc  (ap,  Athanas.,  OrctL^  IV.,  Contra  Arian,,  §  13). 
From  this  it  might  appear  as  if  the  Monas  were  related  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as 
the  common  foundation  of  all  three,  and  as  if  the  latter  were  the  three  forms  in  which  it 
was  revealed,  namely,  as  the  Father,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  in  the  creation  of  th(9 
world  and  the  giving  of  the  law  (or  in  the  general  relation  of  the  Monas  to  the  world); 
secondly,  as  Christ ;  and  lastly,  as  the  Spirit  in  the  Church.  This  is  the  interpretation 
given  by  Schleiermacher  in  his  essay  on  Sabellius  (1822 ;  Werkej  Vol.  I.  3,  pp.  485-574),  and 
with  him  many  of  the  more  recent  investigators,  and  also  Banr,  substantially,  have  agreed. 
But  with  the  expression  cited  is  joined  the  following  (ibid.,  §  25) :  6  war^p  6  avro^  fiiv  iart, 
ickariveTnt  Si  el^  vidv  xai  nvevfia^  which  places  it  beyond  doubt,  that  by  the  Monas,  which 
is  expanded  into  Son  and  Spirit,  the  Father  himself  was  meant,  and  that  therefore  the  doc- 
trine of  Sabellius  is  distinguished  from  the  (Philonic  and)  Johannean,  according  to  which 
the  Father  is  the  absolute  God  and  the  Logos  is  the  revealing  principle,  only  by  its  non- 
reoognition  of  the  proper  personality  of  the  Logos  (and  by  the  greater  prominence  given  in 
it  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost — which  indeed  was  somewhat  inconsequent,  since  it 
would  have  been  more  natural  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  have  been  regarded  by  Sabel- 
lius rather  as  an  attribute  of  the  Logos),  and  not  by  its  causing  God  to  recede  (like  the 
other  persons  of  the  Godhead)  into  a  secondary  position  with  reference  to  the  Monas. 
How  little  is  proved  by  the  expression,  4  /lova^  irXarm^iaa  yiyove  Tpt&Ct  against  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Monas  with  the  Father,  is  obvious  from  the  perfectly  analogous  expression 
employed  by  Tertullian  in  his  own  name :  uniku  ex  $emet  ipsa  derivana  trinHaiem^  while  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tertullian  himself  regarded  the  Father  as  absolutely  first  and 
original,  and  conceived  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  derived  fVom  him.  The  Logos  came  forth 
from  God  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  especially  for  the  creation  of  man  Qva  ifiui^ 
KTtaBofieu^  irpof/2Bev  6  ^yo^).  The  Logos  is  the  divine  reason,  not  a  second  person,  but  a 
faculty  of  Gk)d ;  as  a  person  (or  an  hypostasis)  the  Logos  appeared  first  in  Christ.  The 
Logos  is  not  subordinate  to  God  the  Father,  but  is  identical  with  God's  essence ;  but  its 
hypostatic  existence  in  Christ  was  transitory.  As  the  sun  recejves  back  into  itself  the  ray 
which  went  forth  from  it,  so  the  divine  liOgos,  after  its  hypostatization  in  Christy  returned 
again  to  the  Father  or  Monas.     Cf.  Voigt,  Athan.^  pp.  249,  2G5  seq. 

The  (Sabellian)  idea  that  the  Logos,  although  existing  before  its  manifestation  in  Christ, 
was  not  previous  to  that  event  a  distinct  person,  having  a  distinct  essence,  but  was  only 
immanent  in  the  essence  of  Grod  the  Father,  was  expressed  by  Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia  (according  to  Euseb.,  Hist  EceL^  VI.  33)  in  the  formula:  Christ,  previously  to  his 
life  upon  earth,  did  not  possess  a  distinct  personal  existence  (Kar*  I6iav  ovaiac  irepiypa^)^ 
and  his  divinity  was  not  originally  his  own,  but  only  the  divinity  of  the  Father  dwelling  in 
him  (jajSi  Be&rrjra  tdiav  Ix^tVy  dAX*  efjmo^^Tevofihftpf  airr^  fi6vr]v  r^  irarpuifpi),  (Yet  it  has 
been  attempted,  though  incorrectly,  to  find  in  the  historical  data  concerning  Beryllus'  doc- 
trine a  proof  that  the  latter  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Noetus.)  Beryllus  was  brought 
over  by  Origenes  (who,  however,  ascribed  personal  pre-existence  to  all  men,  and  hence, 
in  logical  consistency,  naturally  ascribed  the  same  to  the  spirit  of  Christ)  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  that  the  Logos,  as  a  person  distinct  from  God  the  Father,  existed  before 
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the  incarnation.    Of.  Ullniann,  Dt  BeryUo  BottrenOt  Hamb.  1835,  and  Heinr.  Otto 

Vock,  Die  OhriMogu  dea  BeryU  von  Bottra,  in  Niednar's  ZtUtehrift  fvr  fMor,  TheoL,  LeifML 

1846,  pp.  376-^94. 

The  consequences  of  Sabellianism  for  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  were  dram 
eapeciallj  by  Paul  of  Samosata.  If  the  Logos  is  not  a  second  person,  but  only  the  rational 
energy  of  God,  then  Jesus  (as  also  each  of  the  prophets  who  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost)  must  have  been  a  distinct  person  fh>m  Grod  and  a  man.  While,  therefore,  the 
liogos,  as  the  rational  energy  of  God,  is  not  subordinated  to  God,  but  is,  rather,  identical 
with  him,  Christ,  as  a  person,  must  stand  in  the  relation  of  subordination  to  God  the 
Father.  Jesus,  according  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  was,  although  begotten  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  yet  in  himself  only  a  man,  but  he  became  the  Son  of  God  and  became  God  by  hia 
moral  perfection  {redeoTroiirrai),  The  reason  or  rational  energy  of  Gk>d  dwelt  indeed  in  him, 
yet  not  by  means  of  a  substantial  union  of  the  God  and  the  man  in  him,  but  through  tha 
exertion  of  a  divine  influence,  by  which  his  human  powers  of  understanding  and  will  were 
increased.  Paul  of  Samosata  disputed  (according  to  Athanas.,  Ik  Syn^  ch.  51)  the  tlieory 
of  the  hoTtumsia^  or  consubstantiality  of  two  divine  persons,  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  if  thia 
theory  were  true,  he  argued,  the  ovaia^  or  substance  common  to  both,  would  necessarily  rank 
as  the  first  and  absolute  existence,  while  the  two  persons  would  be  related  to  each  other, 
not  as  fatlier  and  son,  but  as  two  brothers  or  as  common  sons  of  the  original  ovaia.  That 
the  doctrine  here  controverted  by  Paulus  is  identical  in  substance  with  that  defended  by 
Sabelliua  (as  Baur  argues),  the  Konas  of  Sabellius  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  persona 
of  the  Godhead  as  does  the  oi/aia  in  the  above  representation,  is  an  incorrect  assumption, 
as  shown  by  the  account  already  given  of  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius.  The  arguments  of  th# 
Samosatan  are  directed  rather  against  the  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Church,  from  which  be 
draws  the  above  consequence,  by  whose  acknowledged  absurdity  he  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  postulate  from  which  it  is  derived.  (And  in  fact  the  Synod  at  Antioch,  in  the  year 
269,  which  maintained  the  distinction  of  persons  and  the  identity  of  Christ  with  the  second 
person  of  the  (Godhead,  rejected  the  term  6ftoob<rio(^  in  order  to  escape  the  conaequenoa 
indicated  by  Paulus  and  finally  adopted  by  Synesius). 

The  subject  of  Arianism,  which  teaches  that  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  Father  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  this  person  was  not  existing,  as  also  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  controversy  concerning  these  pointe  by  the  triumph  of  the  Athanasian 
doctrine  of  the  equality  in  essence  (hamousia)  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  of 
the  further  development  of  doctrine  which  took  place  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  may 
here  be  omitted,  as  topics  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  history,  it  being  sufficient 
tor  our  purpose  thus  to  have  called  attention  to  the  dogmatic  basis  of  the  next  succeeding 
stadium  of  philosophical  speculation.  The  motives  which  led  to  tlie  triumph  of  Atba- 
nasianism  were  not  so  much  of  a  scientific  as  of  a  spedflcally  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
nature.  A  laudatory  account  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Athanasius  has  been  written,  from 
the  Catholic  stend-point,  by  J.  A.  Mohler  (llayenoe,  182*7);  H.  Yoigt  (Bremen,  1861)  treata 
of  the  same  subject  from  the  stand-point  of  Orthodox  Protestantism.  Whatever  judgment 
for  the  rest,  may  be  passed  on  Athanasius  (296-373),  whether  the  dogma  which  he  sno* 
oessfully  advocated  be  thought  to  mark  a  real  advance  toward  a  purer  expression  of  the 
idea  of  God  and  man  as  united  in  one,  or  whether  there  be  found  in  it  a  oonoealed  tri- 
theism,  which  afterward  Augustine  and  others  again  modified  so  as  to  make  it  more  con- 
sonant with  the  monotheistic  idea,  the  historic  fact  must  in  any  caae  be  acknowledged^ 
that  the  Athanasian  form  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  not  only  in  respect  of  terminology, 
but  also  in  respect  of  conception  and  application,  was  not  known  in  the  Christian  Chnrdi 
ihxn  the  beginning,  but  marks,  on  the  contrary,  a  later  atadium  in  the  development  of 
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thought  In  the  view  of  the  earlier  Christians,  who  taught  that  the  world  was 
created  or  formed  in  time,  the  Logos  was  a  being  who  came  forth  from  God  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  formation  or  creation.  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  eternal  creation  of  the  world 
attributed  also  to  the  Logos  an  eternal  personal  existence,  which  was  likewise  in  harmony 
with  Or!gen*s  doctrine  of  the  pre-existenoe  of  human  souls.  Later  orthodoxy  let  fall  the 
pre -existence  of  souls  and  the  eternity  of  tlie  creation  of  the  world,  but  held  fast  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Logos  as  a  second  person,  begotten  of  God  the 
.  Father,  whereby  its  rank  was  so  much  elevated  that  it  was  but  a  short  advance  to  the 
formula  of  homausia.  The  Holy  Ghost,  finally,  which  originally  was  only  the  spirit  of 
€k>d  itself,  was  now,  with  a  species  of  logical  oonaistency,  plaoedf  as  a  third  person  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  first  and  second  persons.  That  the  nature  of  the  religious  conscious- 
Dees  of  man  renders  these  hypostatizations  necessary,  and  that  the  denial  of  them  must 
lead  to  an  unreligious  pantheistic  speculation,  or  else  to  abstract  deism,  can  hardly  be 
asserted  with  justice.  The  biblical  conception  of  man*s  religious  consciousness  includes 
the  possibility  of  the  inspiration  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  unassociated  with  adherence 
to  any  fixed  dogmas,  and  with  this  conception  the  Sabellian  doctrine  (to  whicli,  rather 
than  to  the  Athanasian,  Schleiermacher,  on  good  religious  grounds,  gave  tlie  preference) 
would  seem  more  nearly  accordant  than  that  which  finally  prevailed  in  the  Church.  Faith 
in  development  and  in  historical  progress  degenerates  into  unphilosophical  superstition 
when  might  and  success  are  made  the  criteria  of  right  and  truth. 

§  88.  The  reaction  against  Gnosticism  was  accompanied  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  to  assimi- 
late the  legitimate  elements  of  Gnosticism  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ohnrch.  In  particnlar,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origenes,  who 
were  teachers  in  the  school  for  catechists  at  Alexandria,  mav  be  re- 
garded  as  representatives  of  a  class  of  Gnostics,  who  strove  to  remain 
free  from  all  heretical  tendencies  and  to  maintain  an  entire  agreement 
with  the  universal  (catholic)  faith  of  the  Church,  and  who,  in  the  gen- 
eral character  of  their  teachings,  though  not  in  every  separate  point  of 
doctrine,  were  successful  in  this  attempt.  This  party  were  well  dis- 
posed toward  Hellenic  science,  and  in  particular  toward  Hellenic 
philosophy,  which  they  sought  to  bring  into  the  service  of  Christian 
theology.  Philosophy,  teaches  Clement — applying  to  Paganism  the 
same  method  of  historical  and  philosophical  judgment  which  IrencBus 
and  Tertnllian  employed  with  reference  to  primitive  times  and  with 
reference  to  Judaism  and  Christianity — philosophy  served  among  the 
Hellenes  the  same  end  which  the  law  served  among  the  Jews, — it 
educated  them  for  Christianity ;  and  for  those  whose  faith  depends  on 
scientific  demonstration  it  must  still  serve  as  a  discipline  preparatory 
for  the  Christian  doctrine.  Clement  and  Origen  seek,  by  means  of  an 
all^orical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  to  prove 
the  oneness  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.     Christianity,  they  say,  is 
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Judaism  unveiled ;  in  the  former  the  revelation  of  God  has  become 
more  perfect.  The  Gnosis  of  the  heretics  is  at  fault  in  not  recog- 
nizing the  identity  of  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver  of  the  world  with 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  despising  the  world  and  denying 
the  freedom  of  the  will. — In  their  Christology,  Clement  and  Origen 
lean  toward  a  form  of  the  doctrine  of  subordination,  which  recognizes 
only  in  God  the  Father  the  absolute  and  eternal  being,  conceives  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  as  persons  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  having  come  forth  from  the  Father  from  eternity 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  as  not  equal  with  the  Father. 
The  creation  of  the  world  is  viewed  by  Clement  and  Origen  as  an  act 
of  God,  accomplished  not  in  time,  but  from  eternity.  To  the  human 
soul  Origen  (with  Plato)  ascribes  pre-existence  before  the  body,  into 
which  latter  it  descended  in  consequence  of  some  moral  delinquency. 
The  soul  is  endowed  with  free  will.  It  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  will 
that  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad,  virtue  and  vice,  reposes; 
in  its  full  recognition  of  human  freedom  lies  the  peculiar  ethical 
character  of  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  Paganism.  Active  obedience 
to  the  divine  commands  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It  was  in 
virtue  of  his  freedom  that  the  divine  and  human  were  united  in 
Christ.  In  the  person  of  Christ  the  divine  and  human  interpenetrate 
each  other,  as  when  iron  is  heated  through  by  fire.  Christ's  redemp- 
tive act  was  a  contest  against  demoniac  powers ;  every  Christian 
who  denies  the  world  and  obeys  God's  commandments  takes  part 
in  this  contest.  The  end  of  all  things  will  come  when  the  punish- 
ment of  transgressions  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and  will  consiBt 
in  the  restoration  (Apokatastasis)  of  all  ,  men  to  their  original  good- 
ness and  blessedness,  in  order  that  God  may  be  all  in  alL 


On  the  qaestion  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  theologry  of  the  Ohaixsh  Fethen  In  ganerml,  And  timt 
ef  the  AlexAndiiaoe  in  particular,  wae  aff«oted  \>j  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  Neo-PlatoniatOk  treat 
Bonveroiii  {Ls  Jiatonisme  tUvoiU  ou  Maai  Umekant  U  9«rbe  PlatonioUn^  Cologne  [Amsterdam],  ITOO; 
German  translation  by  LOffler,  Z&Uichan,  1792X  Fnuudscus  Baltns  (Diftnu  din  S8.  Pins  aecut^  tfe 
rtatonitme^  Paris,  1711),  Moshelm  {De  turbata  per  reoMiioret  Piatonieot  tecUniA,  first  pnblished  in  178&. 
and  reprinted  in  connection  with  his  translation  of  Cudworth^s  SytUma  InMltetuaU^  Leyden,  1778),  Kell 
(De  cauain  eUiwi  Pintonieorum  reeentiorum  a  relig,  Ohri^iana  animi^  178S,  and  in  his  *^  Progjamma** 
De  doctorihm  reteris  eeelstiae  culpa  corrupUts  per  Ptatonloae  eenientitu  ikeologiae  liberandiA,  17M, 
reprinted  in  Keil's  Opuec  Acad^  ed.  Goldhorn,  eecUo  poeteriar,  Leipsic,  1$21,  pp.  8S9-S5S),  Oolriehi  (2>s 
doettina  Platonie  de  Deo  a  ChrUIAanU  et  rec  PlatoiUeie  varie  eatpi.  et  eorrupia^  Marbnrg,  17S8),  Dihne 
(Z>e  Y*'w<r«  ClemeniU  AleoMndrinietde  veeUgiie  neoplatandeae  phUoeophiae  in  ea  o&fM'is.  Lelpsie,  1881X 
Alb.  Jahn  {DiMfH.  Phitontca.  Bern,  1889),  Baumgarten-Cmsins  {Lehrlnush  der  Dogmenffeach^  L  67  se^-X 
Helnrich  t.  Stein  (Der  StreU  fiber  den  onfftbL  Platoniemue  der  KirekewoOUr^  in  Niedner*»  ZeUaekr.  f.kiA 
TVk..  1861,  No.  8,  pp.  819-410.  and  in  the  second  part  of  his  Oeeek.  dee  PlaUmiemue,  OAUingen,  18«).  In 
velatlon  to  this  qaeatlon  may  also  be  compared  varioos  essays  and  articles,  snch  as  Clsasen^s  {Apeiofftiae 
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^oeUtias  Cftr.  anU-Th&odoHanl  Ilatonlt  ^fu§qtis  phUoeopMtu  OfWtri^  1818X  Bhl«r*t  and  others*  (m* 
aboTe,  S  41,  p.  117). 

or  the  Alexandrian  Scho«1  for  CatechisU,  treat  Ouerloke  (Halle,  1824-25X  and  C.  F.  W.  Haaulbaoh  (2>« 
•oAolo,  qiute  AUaandriae  JtoruU,  caUdtetica^  Stettin,  1S26,  and  Z>«  Oatedaim&normn  ordinilma,  iUd^ 
1889) ;  ct.  Baumgartcn-Croslus {DoffmengMoh.^  I.  p.  126), SeknlixtT (OriffenM p,  F.),  Bedepenning  (Oriff0n4ij 
I.  p.  07  teq  ),  and  also  Matter,  in  hia  ffUL  de  PiooU  d^AlmoandrUy  Pari*,  1840,  and  J.  Simon,  HUt.  ds  PiooU 
d*AlsaeandrUt  Paris,  lS4fi. 

The  works  of  Cli-inent  of  Alexandria  have  been  edited  by  P.  Vletorlua  (Florence,  1560X  Fried.  Sylbnrg 
(Heidelberg,  1&92),  Poller  (Oxfortl,  171&X  Frid.  Ob4>rthur  (lierblpoll,  1T60X  Kelnhold  Klotz  (in  .Btbliotfieea 
sacra  patrwn  eecUtiae  Graecorum,  Part  III.,  Letpsio,  1881^34);  in  Migne^a  Curttu  they  form  Vols.  VIII. 
and  IX  of  the  Qro«k  Fiithera.  Of  Clement  treat  Munscher  (see  above,  under  TertallianX  P*  Hofstede  de 
Orcmt,  IHsp.  de  CItnunU  AUx.  philo9opho  cArUCiano^  Qroningen,  1826^  D&hne,  De  yptaoti  CltmenHe  Aleoe^ 
(see  above),  Lcpsius,  ^  On  the  irpwra  crroixcia  In  Clemens  Alcx.^\  in  the  Rfitin.  JfiM.,  1886,  pp.  142-148, 
Beinkens,i>«  &emente prealrytero  aleteandrino,  hcmine^  eeripiore,  phUoeopko^  iheologo  libera^  Brealao, 
1851,  Uerm.  Uouicr,  CXetn,  Aiex.  theoL  moralia  capita  eeleeta^  eomm.  aoad^  Berlin,  1668,  II.  Limmer, 
CUm.  Alex,  de  koyif  docirina^  Leipsic,  1855,  H6bert-Dnperron,  Eeeai  eur  la  poUmique  et  la  philoe.  de 
CUm^Ht  d'AUaeandrUt  1855,  J.  Cognat,  CUmeni  d'Alerandrie,  «a  doctrine  et  ea  polimiguey  Paris,  1868, 
H.  Schurmann,  Die  JuUenieche  Bildvng  und  ihr  Verhaltniee  ew  chrietlichen  tiach  der  DareieUvtig  dee 
CUm.  ff.  Alex.  ((7.-/V.),  Munster,  1850,  Freppel,  CUmetit  d'Aleoeandrie,  Paris,  1866;  cf.also,  particularly, 
Baur,  In  his  CkrieUiehe  GnoHe,  pp.  602-540,  and  W.  MAlIer,  in  the  work  above  cited  {Eoemoloffie  der 
grieehischen  Kirohe\  pp.  50^-585. 

Of  the  works  of  Origen,  the  Latin  texts  were  edited  by  J.  Merlin  (Ist  edition,  Paris,  1512-19);  the 
work  Advermie  Celeufn  appeared  in  print  first  at  Borne,  a.  d.  1481,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Christophorus 
Peraona,  and  was  first  edited  in  Greek  by  David  Ildsohcl  (Angsburg,  1605X  and  afterward  by  W. 
Spencer  (Ciinibridge,  1658;  2d  edition,  1677);  his  Gonintentaries,  in  Greek,  on  a  part  of  the  Bible  were 
edited  and  published,  together  with  introductory  essays  by  Huetius  (Bouen,  1668,  Paris,  1679,  etc);  his 
complete  works  have  been  jmbiished  by  C.  and  C.  V.  Delarue  (Paris,  1788-50X  Oberthiur  (15  vols.,  Wurt- 
bnrg,  1780-94X  and  by  O.  H.  £.  Lommatzsch  (Berlin,  1831-47).  The  work  rcpi  Apxjuv  has  been  soparately 
published  by  Bedepenning  (Leipsic,  1886).  In  Miguel  Oureue  the  works  of  Origen  fill  Vols.  XL-XYIL 
Of  Origen  treat,  among  others,  Schnitzer  (Origenee  Ulier  die  OrttndleJiren  der  Glaubenetoieeeneehajt^ 
Stuttgart,  1886X  G.  Thomasius  {Origenee^  Nuremberg,  1S87),  Bedepenning  {Orlgenee,  eine  Daretellung 
eeinee  Lebene  und  eeiner  Lekrt,  Bonn,  1S41-40X  Krnger  (on  Origen*8  relation  to  Ammonius  Saecafs  in 
Illgen^s  ZeUechr.^  1848, 1,  pp.  46  seq.X  Fischer  {Commentaiio  de  Origenie  theologia  et  coemologie^  Halle, 
1846).  Uamcr8(Z>««  Orig.  LeJtre  von  der  Avfer^tehung  dee  Fleieehee,  Trier,  1851),  Ferroand  {EaepoeiUon 
erU.  dee  oplnione  d^Origene  eur  la  nature  et  Forigine  du  pSehi,  Strnsburg,  1861);  c£  Baur  and  Dorncr, 
Bitter,  Neander,  MShler,  and  B6hringer,  in  their  works  before  cited,  Kahnis,  Die  Lehre  vom  heiL  Geiet^ 
Vol.  I.,  131T,  pp.  8S1  seq.,  and  W.  MSller,  Koemol^  etc.  (see  aboveX  pp.  586-560. 

On  Celsns  compare  F.  A.  PhilippI,  De  Celei  adterearii  Chrintianorum  philoeophandi  genere^  Berlin, 
1S86l  C.  W.  J.  Bindemann,  Ueber  C.  u.  e.  Schrift  gegen  die  Chrieten,  in  the  Zetteehrfft /Ur  hietor.  Theol, 
1842,  G.  Baumgarten-Cmains,  De  eeriptoribue  eaecuU^  p.  Ckr.  11.^  gut  novam  reUg.  impugnarunt, 
Mlaenaa,  184& 

Tlie  old  controveraj  respecting  the  "Platonism  of  the  Church  Fathers"  is  to-daj  not 
jet  ih  every  respect  ended.  That  these  Fathers  submitted  in  a  measure  to  the  influence 
of  tho  philosophy  of  Plato  is  unquestioned ;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  dispute  how  far  this 
influence  extended,  and  whether  it  was  direct  or  indirect.  That  certain  of  the  Church 
Fathers  occupied  themselves  as  scholars  with  the  works  of  Plato  could  scarcely  account  for 
the  exertion  of  more  than  a  secondary  influence  on  the  development  of  Christian  dogmas 
and  Christian  philosophy — an  influence  which  has  often  been  over-rated.  Of  much  greater 
oonsoqiicnce  was  the  indirect  influence  which  Platonism  (and  Stoicism),  in  their  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  form  and  in  their  combination  and  blending  with  Jewish  religious  ideas,  exerted 
in  sliaping  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  New  Testament  writings  of  Paul  and  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  so,  in  consequence  of  the  canonical  importance  of  these  writings,  in  detennin- 
ing  tho  creed  of  all  Christendom.  Subsequently,  the  ideas  thus  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity, having  become  common  Christian  property,  served  as  points  of  union  and  departure 
for  further  studies. 
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*'  Alexandria,  the  original  home  of  Chosis^  is  also  the  birth-place  of  Chriatian  tiiecriogy, 
which,  in  its  first  form,  itself  aimed  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  Christian  Onosia  "  (Baur,  Chr. 
der  drei  ersttn  JahrK,  2d  ed.,  p.  248).  The  Gatechists'  School  at  Alexandria  may  have  been 
founded  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  upon  the  model  of  the  scliools  for  Hellenic  culture, 
after  that,  as  an  andent  tradition  has  it,  the  Evangelist  Mark  had  there  proclaimed  tli» 
message  of  Christ  Athenagoras  is  said  to  have  taught  in  tliis  sdiool  (see  above).  In  180 
A.  D.  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Pantsenus,  who,  before  his  conversion  to  Christianiij, 
had  been  a  Stoic.  With  liim  (Arom  189  on)  and  after  him  his  pupil  Titus  Flavins  Glemeoa, 
the  Alexandrian,  taught  there;  several  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  in  par- 
ticular the  A<5yof  'nporpeirrucb^  ^rpdc  'EZAtwic,  in  whidi  he  argues  against  Paganism,  from 
the  absurdities  and  scandals  of  the  heathen  mythology  and  mysteries,  and  admonishes 
his  readers  to  come  to  Christ,  and  become  obedient  to  the  one  God  and  the  one  Logos  of 
Qod  f  further,  the  Pcbedagogus^  containing  rules  of  Christian  ethics,  and  the  arpct/uira  or 
sriMj/iarel^  in  eight  books,  in  which  Clement  expounds  the  substance  of  Christian  faith  m 
its  relation  to  the  doctriues  of  Greek  philosophers  and  of  Christian  heretics,  and  seeks  to 
guide  his  readers  from  faith  to  knowledge,  to  the  true  Gnosis ;  but  proceeds  (as  ho  himself 
acknowledges  and  as  he  radicates  by  his  title,  which  characterises  the  work  to  whkdi  it  ia 
prefixed  by  comparing  it  to  a  carpet  of  various  oolors),  not  with  systematic  order  and  eoa- 
nection,  but  aphoristically;  there  is,  besides,  a  shorter  work  by  him  under  the  title:  r/f  i 
m^6tievoc  vXovato^;    Several  other  writings  are  mentioned  by  Euaebius,  Hist  EccL,  YL  13. 

Clement  adopts  the  view  of  Jnstin,  that  to  Christianity,  as  the  whole  truth,  the  oon- 
captions  of  ante-Christian  times  are  opposed,  not  as  mere  errors,  but  as  partial  truths,  tho 
divine  Logos,  which  is  everywhere  poured  out,  like  the  light  of  the  sun  (Strom^  Y.  3^ 
enlightened  the  souls  of  men  from  the  beginning.  It  instructed  the  Jews  through 
and  the  prophets  {Paed.^  I.  7).  Among  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  it  called  forth 
men  and  gave  them,  through  the  mediation  of  the  lower  angels,  whom  the  Logos  had 
appomted  to  be  shepherds  of  the  nations  (Stram.^  VII.  2),  philosophy  as  a  gfuide  to 
righteousness  {Strom,^  I.  5;  YL  5).  Like  Justin,  Clement  maintains  that  the  philoeo- 
I^ers  took  much  of  their  doctrine  secretly  from  the  Orientals,  and,  in  particular,  fVom 
the  religious  books  of  the  Jews,  which  doctrine  they  then,  from  desire  of  renown,  falsely 
proclaimed  as  the  result  of  their  own  independent  investigations,  besides  falsifying  and 
corrupting  it  (Stirom,f  I.  1,  17 ;  Paed.^  II.  1,  etc.).  Yet  some  things  pertaining  to  truo 
doctrine  were  reaUy  discovered  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  by  the  aid  of  tlie  seed  of  the 
divine  Logos  implanted  in  them  {CohorLj  YI.  69).  Plato  was  the  best  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers (6  iravra  apurro^  XlX&TtJV^  .  .  .  oiov  deo^povfievoc^  Paed.,  III.  11;  Strom^  Y.  8). 
The  Christian  must  choose  out  that  which  is  true  in  the  writings  of  the  different  phi- 
losophers, i  e.,  whatever  agrees  with  Christianity  (Strom.y  I.  7 ;  YI.  17).  We  need  the  aid 
of  philosophy  in  order  to  advance  from  faith  {iriartc)  to  knowledge  (yvCxTtg).  The  Gnostic  is 
to  him  who  merely  believes  without  knowing  as  the  grown-up  man  to  the  child;  having  out- 
grown the  fear  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  has  arrived  at  a  higher  stage  in  the  divine  plan  for 
man's  education.  Whoever  will  attain  to  Gnosis  without  philosophy,  dialectic,  and  the  study 
of  nature,  is  like  him  who  expects  to  gather  grapes  without  cultivating  the  g^pe-vine 
{Strom.^  I.  9).  But  the  criterium  of  true  science  must  always  be  the  harmony  of  the  latter 
with  faith  {Strom.,  II.  4 :  xvpUirepov  oirv  rij^  kirujHjfoi^  i/  martq  xai  iarw  airr^  Kptr^punty, 
The  Gnostic  must  raise  himself  through  the  world  of  birth  and  sin  to  communion  with  God 
(SVrom.,  YI.  16).  With  Gnosis  is  inseparably  joined  love,  which  renders  man  perftd 
{Strom. f  YII.  10).  Clement  regards  a  positive  knowledge  of  God  as  impossible ;  we  know 
only  what  God  is  not.  God  is  formless  and  nameless,  although  we  rightly  make  use  of  the 
best  names  in  designating  him ;  he  is  infinite ;  he  is  neither  genus,  nor  dilferenoe, 
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nor  Individual,  neither  number,  nor  accident,  nor  anj  thing  that  can  be  predicated 
oi  another  tiling  {Slrom.^  Y.  11,  12).  Only  the  Son,  who  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
%  is  positiTely  knowablo  (StroTJUj  Y.  1  seq.).  In  Clement's  utterances  concerning 
Son,  the  Philonio  wavering  between  the  theory  of  subordination  and  Modaltsm  (see 
above,  p.  231)  is  not  Ailly  overcome. — ^The  Holy  Ghost  occupies  the  third  place  in  the  divine 
triad ;  he  is  the  energy  of  the  Word,  just  as  the  blood  is  the  energy  of  the  flesh  (Strom.^ 
V.  14 ;    jPaetL,  IL  2). 

Of  the  ethical  precepts  which  Clement  lays  down  in  the  Paeda^oguSf  those  are  peOM- 
Uarlj   w^orthy  of  notice  which  relate  to  marriage.     In  distinction  from  TertuUian  and 
others,  who  saw  in  marriage  only  a  legalized  satisfaction  of  an  animal  instinct  and  who 
barely  tolerated  it,  while  affirming  celibacy  to  be  morally  superior  to  it,  Clement  appeals  in 
^▼or  of  the  opposite  view  to  the  example  of  several  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  Peter  and 
PhiHp,  who  were  married ;  he  meets  the  argument  drawn  from  the  example  of  Christ  by 
Baying  that  Christ's  bride  was  the  Church,  and  that  he,  as  the  Son  of  GN>d,  occupied  an 
altogether  exceptional  position,  and  argues  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  man 
that  he  should  live  in  wedlock,  beget  children,  and  not  allow  himself  by  the  cares  which 
they  bring  him  to  be  drawn  away  from  love  to  GU>d,  but  endure  and  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions arising  fh>m  children,  wife,  domestics,  and  possessions  (Strom,^  III.  1,  6;  YII.  12). 
As  in  marriage,  so  in  the  case  of  riches,  every  thing  depends  on  a  mind  capable  of  preserv- 
ing itself  pure  and  faithful  in  every  situation  in  life,  independent  of  external  goods,  and 
master  of  its  own  interior  freedom  (rig  6  au^^fievoc  irXoOotoc;  see,  especially,  ch.  19).    In 
the  case  of  martyrdom,  again,  the  essential  thing  is  not  the  act  of  confession  and  the  suf- 
fering, as  such,  but  the  constant  and  successful  striving  to  purify  one's  self  from  sin  and 
to  endure  readily  all  that  the  confession  of  Christianity  may  render  necessary  {Str<}m.j  lY. 
ohs.  9  and  10). 

Origen  (bom  a.  d.  186,  probably  at  Alexandria,  died  in  254,  in  the  reign  of  Yalerian) 

was  educated  in  his  early  youth  by  his  father  Leonidas,  and  afterward  especially  by 

Clement  of  Alexandria.    Eamiliar  with  the  Scriptures  from  his  youth,  he  also  devoted 

himself,  as  he  came  to  maturity,  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 

especiaUy  to  the  works  of  Plato,  Numenius,  Moderatus,  Nicomachus,  and  the  Stoics 

(Sueremon,  Cornutus,  Apollophanes,  and  others ;  he  then  attended,  though,  as  it  seems, 

not  till  after  his  twenty-fiflh  year,  the  school  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  the  founder  of  Neo- 

Platonism  (Porphyr.,  ap.  Euseb.,  E.  H.,  YI.  19).     Origen  taught  in  the  School  for  Cate- 

dusts  while  yet  very  young,  beginning  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.    Compelled  in 

the  year  232  to  quit  Alexandria,  he  lived  in  his  later  years  at  Caosarea  and  Tyre.    Of 

his  writings,  which  for  the  most  part  are  explanatory  of  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  the 

irep2  kpx^  (concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines) — in  which  he,  first  among  all  Christian 

theologians,  undertook  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  systematic 

oonnection,  but  whidi,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Hieronymus, 

has  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus  (or,  rather,  in  the  revision 

of  Rufinus,  for  Rufinus  altered  the  original  text,  so  as  to  soften  down  what  was  most 

heterodox  in  it) — and  the  work  Ckfntra  Cdawn — d  defence  of  Christian  faith  against  the 

objections  of  a  Platonist— are  those  which  have  special  philosophical  significance. 

Before  Origen  there  existed  no  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Tlie  beginnings  of  a  sjs- 
tamatic  presentation  were  contained  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  necessity  of  reducing  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines 
dsreloped  in  the  course  of  the  controversies  against  heretics  and  non-Christians  to  a 
systematic  form,  was  first  felt  by  the  teachers  at  the  School  for  Catechists,  and  they,  in 
going  to  work  to  meet  this  necessity,  were  gnided  by  the  baptismal  confession  and  the 
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ReguJa  Fidei.  In  the  writings  of  Clement  the  subjects  of  his  Gnosia  are  loosely  combined, 
the  treatises  disclose  no  plan  followed  in  detail,  they  are  only  labors  preparatory  to  a  sy** 
tem.  Setting  out  with  these  materials,  Origen  laid  the  foundation  of  a  weU-ordered 
system  of  Christian  dogmas.  Yet  his  order  was  not  very  exact  The  gain  of  a  gystematie 
doctrinal  form  was,  howerer,  not  secured  without  substantial  loss.  The  doctrines  relatmi; 
to  the  pre-mnndane  existence  of  God  being  placed  first,  in  the  regular  scholastic  order, 
concealed  those  living  germs  seated  in  man's  religious  feeling  or  contained  in  the  history 
of  religion,  which  might  otherwise  have  influenced  beneficially  the  historical  development 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  Soteriology  was  left  comparatively  undeveloped. 

Origen  says :  "  The  Apostles  taught  only  what  was  necessary;  many  doctrines  were  not 
announced  by  them  with  perfect  distinctness;  they  left  the  more  precise  determination  and 
demonstration  of  many  dogmas  to  the  disciplos  of  science,  who  were  to  build  up  a  sdentifle 
system  on  the  basis  of  the  given  articles  of  faith  "  (De  Princ,  Praef.^  3  seq.).  The  principle 
that  a  systematic  exposition  should  begin  with  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  naturally 
first,  is  expressly  enounced  by  Origen  {Torn,  in  Joan.^  X.  178).  where,  in  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  eating  of  the  fishes,  he  says :  in  eating,  one  should  begin  with  the  head,  i.  &, 
one  should  set  out  from  the  highest  and  most  fundamental  dogmas  concerning  the  heavenly, 
and  should  stop  with  the  feet.  i.  e.,  should  end  with  those  doctrines  which  relate  to  that 
realm  of  existence  which  is  farthest  removed  from  its  heavenly  source,  whether  it  be  to 
that  which  is  most  material  or  to  the  subterranean,  or  to  evil  spirits  and  impure  demons. 

The  order  of  presentation  in  the  four  books  respecting  fundamental  doctrines  ia  (ac- 
cording to  the  outline  given  by  Redepenning,  Orig.,  II.  2*76)  as  follows:  "At  the  com- 
mencement is  placed  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  eternal  source  of  all  existence,  as  point  of 
departure  for  an  exposition  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God  and  of  the 
unfoldings  of  that  essence  leads  on  to  the  genesis  of  the  eternal  in  the  world,  viz. :  the 
created  spirits,  whose  fall  first  occasioned  the  creation  of  the  coarser  material  world.  This 
material  is  without  difficulty  arranged  around  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  of  the  creation,  the  angels,  and  the  fall  of  man.  All  this  is  contained  in 
the  first  book  of  Origen's  work  on  fundamental  doctrines.  In  tlie  second  book  we  set  foot 
upon  the  earth  as  it  now  is ;  we  see  it  arising  out  of  an  ante-mundane  though  not  abso- 
lutely eternal  matter,  in  time,  in  which  it  is  to  lead  its  changing  existence  until  the  restora- 
tion and  emancipation  of  the  fallen  spirits.  Into  this  world  comes  the  Son  of  God,  sent  by 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  is  no  other  than  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  we  hear 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  he  goes  forth  from  the  Son  to  enter 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  of  the  psychical  in  man  in  distinction  from  the  purely  spiritual  in 
him,  of  the  purification  and  restoration  of  the  psychical  man  by  judgment  and  punishment^ 
and  of  eternal  salvatton.  In  virtue  of  the  inalienable  freedom  belonging  to  tliespirit^  it 
fights  its  way  upward  in  the  face  of  the  evil  powers  of  the  spiritual  world  and  against 
temptations  from  within,  supported  by  Christ  himself  and  by  the  means  of  grace,  t.  &,  by  all 
the  gifts  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  This  freedom,  and  the  process  by  which  man 
becomes  free,  are  described  in  the  third  book.  The  fourth  book  is  distinct  from  the  rest 
and  independent,  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  the  basis  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
ceding books  rests,  viz.,  the  revelation  made  in  Holy  Scripture  "  (whereas  later  dogmatists 
have  been  accustomed  to  place  this  doctrine  before  the  other  contents  of  their  systems)^ 

Of  the  special  doctrines  of  Origen,  the  following  are  those  most  worthy  of  notice.  In 
opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  he,  like  Irensus  and  others,  holds  it  to  be  apostolic  doctrine 
that  God,  who  created  the  world  out  of  nothing,  is  at  once  just  and  good,  the  author  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  giver  of  the  law  and  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
bom  oi  the  Virgin  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  became  man  by  his  own 
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voluntary  aelf-humiliation  {De  Pthic^  L  4).  He  conoeiTOS  God  as  a  purely  spiritual  es- 
•encef  not  fire,  nor  light,  nor  breath,  but  an  absolutely  immaterial  unit  {fiavd^  or  h&^,  De 
IVtfic.,  I.  96  seq.).  Only  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  immaterial  can  God  be  conceived  as 
absolutely  unchangeable,  for  all  that  is  material  is  mutable,  divisible,  and  perishable  (De 
iVthe.,  II.  184).  The  depths  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  unsearchable ;  the 
entire  fUUness  of  the  divine  light  is  accessible  to  no  creature  {Tom,  in  Jo.^  11. 80  seq.).  Yet 
God  is  not  without  measure  and  limit,  he  is  self-limiting;  the  absolutely  unUmited  would  be 
unable  to  conceive  itself  (Tbm.  in  Matth.,  XIII.  569).  God*B  omnipotence  is  limited  by  his 
goodness  and  wisdom  ( C.  Cels.^  III.  493).  The  Son  is  always  begotten  of  Gtod  the  Father, 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  light  always  begets  its  own  lustre,  or  as  the  will  proceeds 
outward  from  the  mind,  without  causing  a  division  of  the  latter  into  parts,  i.  e.,  without 
being  separated  from  the  mind  (De  Princ^  I.  110  seq.).  In  all  which  the  Father  is  and 
htm  the  Son  participates,  and  in  this  sense  a  community  of  essence  may  be  predicated  of 
him  and  the  Fatlier ;  yet  he  is  (De  Orat.^  222)  not  only  as  an  individual  (Kara  imoKeifuvov) 
another  being  than  the  Father,  a  second  God  (G.  Cele.y  Y.  608 :  Seirrepoc  ^e^),  but  he  is  also 
inferior  to  him  in  essence  (Kar*  cvaiav\  in  so  far  as  his  existence  is  conditioned  and  depends 
on  that  of  the  Father ;  he  is  ^e^,  but  not,  like  the  Father,  6  ^e^,  he  knows  the  Father, 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  less  perfect  than  is  the  Father's  knowledge  of  himself 
(7bm.  in  Joh.^  XXXII.  449).  As  being  a  copy,  he  is  inferior  to  the  original,  and  is  so 
related  to  the  Father  as  we  are  to  him  (IhMgm,  deprinc,  I.  4);  at  least  in  that  measure  in 
which  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  tower  above  aU  creatures,  does  the  Father  tower  above 
themselves  (Tbm.  in  Jo,j  XIII.  235).  In  relation  to  the  world,  the  Son  is  a  prototype, 
iSia  iSecjv  (O.  Od8.y  YL  64).  In  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  unity  into  plurality,  the  Son 
is  the  first  term,  the  Spirit  the  second,  standing'  next  to  the  created  world,  yet  himself 
belonging  to  the  Godhead  as  the  last  element  or  term  in  the  adorable  Trinity  (Tbm.  m  Jo., 
YL  1 33 :  riTc  irpooKwrrnj^  rptdSo^).  Tlie  Spirit  receives  all  which  he  is  and  has  through 
the  Son,  as  the  latter  also  receives  all  from  the  Father ;  he  is  the  mediator  of  our  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  Son  (De  iVtfic.,  lY.  374).  Later  in  order  than  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  not  later  in  time,  is  the  entire  world  of  spirits,  created  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
numbering  more  than  we  can  calculate,  tliough  not  absolutely  innumerable  (De  Prine.^  II. 
219;  fyagm.  de  princy  II.  6).  The  time  will  come  when  all  spiritual  beings  will  possess 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  same  perfect  measure  in  which  the  Son  possesses  it,  and  all 
shall  bo  sons  of  God  in  the  same  manner  in  which  now  the  Only-begotten  alone  is  (Tom, 
inJo.y  I.  17),  being  themselves  deified  through  participation  in  the  deity  of  the  Father 
(Tml  in  Jo.y  II.  50 :  furox^  ^  ixtivov  $e6TijTo^  Beoiroiobfievoi),  so  that  then  God  wiU  be  all 
in  all  (De  /Vine,  IIL  318,  321). 

The  goodness  of  God  could  never  remain  inactive  nor  hiff  omnipotence  be  without 
objects  for  his  government,  hence  the  creation  of  the  world  cannot  have  been  beg^n  in  any 
given  moment  of  time,  but  must  be  conceived  as  without  beginning  (De  PrinCy  III.  308). 
There  have  been  no  aeons  in  which  no  worlds  existed.  This  present  world  has,  nevertheless, 
had  a  commencement,  and  is  subject  to  decay,  and  the  duration  of  each  world-aeon,  and 
therefore  (since,  according  to  Origen,  the  number  of  the  aeons  is  obviously  finite)  time  itself, 
is  limited ;  God  could  not  foreknow  all  things  if  the  duration  of  the  world  was  unlimited 
(Tbrn.  in  MaUh,^  XIII.  569).  God  did  not  find  matter  already  in  existence  and  tlien  merely 
eomraunicate  shape  and  form  to  it,  but  he  himself  created  matter;  otherwise  a  providence, 
Dider  than  God,  must  have  provided  for  the  possibility  of  his  expressing  his  thoughts  in 
material  forms,  or  a  happy  accident  must  have  played  the  rdie  of  providence  (De  Prine,,  II. 
164).  God,  who  in  himself  is  spaceless,  is  by  his  working  power  everywhere  present  in 
the  world,  just  as  the  architect  is  present  in  his  work,  or  as  the  soul,  as  organ  of  senaa- 
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tion,  is  extended  throughout  the  body;  011I3'  that  which  is  evil  is  not  filled  by  his 
iDs  Orat.^  p.  233 ;  De  /Vtizc,  II.  172).  God  conies  down  to  meOf  not  in  8i»aoe,  but  by  his 
providence  ((7.  Oeis,^  Y,  586).  The  created  human  spirit,  having  turned  away  from  tin 
fullness  of  the  divine  life,  was  placed  in  a  material  environment,  but  is  free  to 
between  the  good  and  the  bad ;  the  faculty  of  wilhng  and  the  power  which  men  may 
for  good,  are  the  gift  of  Qod,  but  man*8  decisions  are  his  own  work.  Yet  even  in  this  God 
affords  us  his  aid  through  his  Holy  Spirit;  each  of  our  actions  results  from  a  mixture  of 
our  own  volition  and  of  divine  assistance  {De  TVtm;.,  III.;  In  A.,  p.  612;  Jh  MaUh^  XII . 
561).  Evil  is  the  turning  away  of  the  creature  from  the  fullness  of  true  being  to  empti- 
iiess  and  nothingness,  hence  a  privation ;  life  in  sin  is  a  life  of  death  (De  iVfii&,  I.  109). 
The  cause  of  evil  is  neither  God  nor  matter,  but  that  free  act  of  turning  away  fVom 
God,  which  God  did  not  command,  but  only  did  not  prevent  (C.  GU9.,  VII.  742).  In  the 
fbture  world  there  will  be  rewards  and  punishments,  but  at  last  evil  itself  must  become 
ancillary  to  good;  the  consequences  of  evil  cannot  endure  until  after  the  end  of  the  world; 
at  the  end  of  all  things  will  take  place  the  Apolcatasiasii^  the  restoration  of  all  things  to 
unity  with  God  (De  Prine.j  III.  312  seq.).  The  evil  spirits,  at  their  head  the  devil,  tempi 
us  as  much  as  is  necessary  that  we  may  prove  ourselves  (C.  Cds«,  YI.  666);  but  even  they 
are  corrigible  and  shall  be  redeemed  (De  Princ,  I.  166;  III.  233).  Good  angels  stand  at 
our  side ;  at  last  love  brought  the  Logos  himself  down  to  us,  and  led  him  to  assume  not 
only  a  human  body,  but  also  a  complete,  rational,  human  soul  (De  /Vrnc,  II.  G :  IT.  32), 
To  numerous  ages  of  the  world  the  Logos  did  not  appear  himself;  in  the  presoit  imn. 
which  is  already  drawing  near  to  its  end,  he  has  come  down  as  a  Redeemer,  to  lead  all 
thmgs  back  to  God  (De  Princ,  IT.  17).  The  divine  Logos,  mightier  than  sin,  is  the  worid- 
redeeming  power ;  through  him  the  Almighty  God,  for  whom  nothing  is  irretrievably  Io0t» 
will  lead  all  men  back  to  full  and  blessed  life  (De  Princ,  I.  109,  324).  The  object  of 
fViture  punishments  is  purification ;  as  by  fire,  the  evil  in  us  will  be  extirpated  more  quickly 
in  thoso  who  are  purest,  less  quickly  in  the  impure ;  the  worst  sinners  will  continue  m 
these  punishments,  as  in  their  hell,  till  the  end  of  time ;  after  which  Qod  will  be  all  in  aU, 
being  the  measure  and  the  form  of  all  the  motions  of  the  souls,  who  only  feel  and  behold 
him  (De  Pnnc.,  HL  311). 

The  Holy  Scriptures  were  inspired  by  Gk)d,  and  contain  his  word,  or  his  revelatioita. 
The  doctrine  contained  in  them  has  already  made  its  way  as  revealed  truth  among  aH 
peoples,  whereas  the  philosophical  systems  of  men,  with  all  their  proofs,  have  not  been 
able  to  gain  the  acceptance  of  a  single  people,  much  less  of  all  nations.  That  the  Scrii^ 
tures  are  inspired  is  testified  not  only  by  the  fact  of  their  wide  propagation,  but  also  by 
the  impression  which  we  receive  in  reading  them;  for  we  then  feel  ourselves  toudied  by 
the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  Scriptures  contain  pre-eminently  (npo^yopfdvuf) 
matter  of  instruction,  and  inform  us  respecting  the  formation  of  the  world  and  other  mys- 
teries; in  the  next  place,  they  fhmish  precepts  for  our  conduct.  The  Gospel  and  the 
Apostolic  Epistles  stand  in  no  respect  behind  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment is  unveiled  in  the  New.  Yet  the  New  Testament  is  itself  not  the  end  and  consum- 
mation of  the  revelations  of  God,  but  it  is  related  to  the  complete  truth  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  it;  it  awaits  its  nnveiling  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  is  only  a 
shadow  and  image  of  those  things  which  shall  be  after  the  end  of  tlie  present  period  of  the 
world ;  it  is  temporary  and  not  immutable,  and  will  one  day  be  changed  into  an  eternal 
Gospel  (De  iVmc,  III.  327 ;  IV.  1  seq. ;  61  seq. ;  364).  Even  a  Paul  and  a  Peter  descried 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  tnxth  (Bom.  m  Jerem.^  VIII.  174  seq.;  Tom.  in  Epitt  ad  Bmm.^ 
y.  646).  The  understanding  of  the  secret  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  their  aOa- 
gorical  interpretation  is  a  gracious  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  the  greatest  of  all  hia  gUli; 
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Origen  csllfi  it,  not — ofter  the  manner  of  his  predecesaoni,  includiDi;  Clement— ^nont 
(which  designates  for  him  onlj  an  inferior  stage  of  knowledge),  but  Wisdom  (7  deia  ao^ia^ 
C,  Cds^  VI.  639 ;  SeL  in  Ps,,  p.  568 ;  x^P^oiia  r^f  awitiac  or  7>6yov  kcu  ao^ia^^  Set  in  MaUh^ 
p,  835).  Origen  designates  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  interpretation  or  interpretation  proper,  as  the  spiritual  in  opposition  to 
the  Bomatic;  from  it  he  occasionally  distinguishes  also  moral  interpretation,  whicli  he  terms 
psychical  (De  Prine.^  IV.  59).  (In  reality,  allegorical  interpretation  amounted  in  practice, 
in  the  case  of  all  those  passages  in  which  the  biblical  writer  did  not  himself  intend  to 
spoek  allegorically —which  intention,  it  is  tnie,  the  Alexandrians  always  imputed  to  him, 
when  the  literal  sense  failed  to  edify  themselyes— only  to  a  species  of  aphoristical  philosO' 
prizing  on  the  occasion  of  Bible  passages.) 

The  eclectic  Platonist,  Celsus,  incorrectly  supposed  by  Origen  to  be  an  Epicurean  (and 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Epicurean  of  the  same  name  who  lived  about 
170  A.  D.,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ludan  in  the  PseudomanUa)  wrote  about  the  year  200  a 
X6f/oc  a^JT^TC  against  the  Christians,  in  which  he  combats  Christianity,  partly  iVom  the 
Jewish  and  partly  from  his  own  philosophical  stand-point,  reducing  its  historical  basis  to 
an  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection,  and  opposing  to  the  Christian  idea  of  forbearing  love 
the  idea  of  justice ;  to  faith  in  the  redemption  of  humanity,  faith  in  an  eternal,  rational 
order  of  the  universe ;  to  the  doctrine  of  God  incarnate,  the  idea  of  the  remoteness  of  God, 
whose  influence  on  earthly  things  is  exerted  only  indirectly,  and  to  faith  in  the  resurree- 
Man.  of  the  body,  the  doctrine  of  the  noiliingness  of  matter  and  of  the  future  existence  of 
the  soul  alone.  Celsus  finds  the  cause  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  the  fear 
and  hope  excited  among  the  uncultured  masses,  who  were  incapable  of  rising  above  sen- 
snous  conceptions^  by  threats  and  promises  with  reference  to  their  future  condition.  In 
return,  Origen,  in  his  reply,  written  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Ambrosius,  asserts  the 
reasonableness  and  demonstrableness  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  finds  his  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  fulfilled  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  {Gontra  Cdsum,  I.  366),  in  the 
miracles  which  were  daily  performed  on  the  sick  and  on  persons  possessed  by  evil  spirits 
through  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  («&.,  I.  321  €tal.\  in  the  victorious  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  sanctifying  power,  and  in  the  conspicuous  purity  of  the  Christian  com- 
manitiee  in  the  midst  of  general  oorruption  (A.,  I.  323 ;  III.  466).  Origen  then  seeks  to 
establish  the  single  dogmas  of  Christianity  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  in  the  frrpi 
apxw.  The  right  of  the  Christian  communities  to  exist,  against  the  will  of  the  state.  Is 
founded  by  Origen  on  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  g^ven  by  God  and  is  higher  than  the 
written  law  (a  Gets.,  Y.  604). 

The  later  adherents  of  Orthodoxy,  the  form  and  character  of  which  were  Ajndamentally 
influeneed  by  the  doctrine  of  Origen  (see  above,  §  82,  end)  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  Christianity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  opposed  him, 
receiving  with  favor  his  apologetical,  but  rejecting  his  systematic,  work,  while,  on  the  other 
side,  Arians,  and  afterward  Pelagians,  appealed  to  him  as  an  authority.  In  his  writings 
lay  combined  (as  in  more  recent  times  in  the  writings  and  views  of  Schleiermacher)  the 
ffenns  of  opposed  theological  systems,  which  at  a  later  period  were  to  attain  to  an  inde- 
pendent development.  The  same  Justinian  who  (in  a.  d.  529)  broke  up  the  sdiool  of  the 
Keo-Pkionists,  condemned  (about  540)  Origenism  in  nine  anathemas. 

§  84.  While  Christological  Bpeculation  was  developed  chiefly  by 
Hellenistic  theologians,  the  Latin  teachers  of  the  Gliorch  gave  promi- 
iieDce  more  especially  to  the  general  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
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as  contained  in  the  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  as  also  to  anthro- 
pological and  ethical  questions.  Minutins  Felix,  a  Roman  attorney, 
defended,  without  touching  on  Christology,  the  belief  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  unity  of  God.  He  sought  to  show  that  this  belief  was 
hold  by  the  most  distinguished  philosophers ;  he  combated  sharply  the 
polytheism  of  the  popular  faith,  as  opposed  to  reason  and  the  moral 
sense,  and  maintained,  against  various  objections,  the  Christian  doc 
trines  of  the  perishableness  of  the  world,  the  imperishability  of  the 
soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  With  less  elegance  of  form,  but 
greater  completeness  of  detail,  and  yet  often  more  superficially  than 
thoroughly,  the  same  theme  is  handled  by  Amobius,  who  also  pays 
some  attention  to  the  Christological  question,  attempting  to  prove  the 
deity  of  Christ  by  his  miracles.  He  holds  the  belief  in  God's  exi8^ 
ence  to  be  innate.  With  Justin  and  Irenseus,  he  denies  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul,  whose  nature  he  regards  as  intermediate  be- 
tween the  divine  and  material,  and  he  opposes  the  Platonic  argu- 
ments for  the  pre-existence  and  post-existence  of  the  soul,  reserving 
his  favor  only  for  the  theological  and  moral  argument.  The  rheto- 
rician Lactantius  unites  in  his  theologico-philosophical  writings  agiee- 
ableness  of  form  and  Ciceronian  purity  of  style  with  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  and  exact  knowledge  of  hie  subject-matter;  yet  his 
always  clear  and  facile  presentation  sometimes  lacks  in  thoroughness 
and  profundity.  He  sets  the  Christian  doctrine  as  the  revealed  truth 
over-against  the  polytheistic  religion  and  the  ante-Christian  phi- 
losophy, both  of  which  he  makes  war  upon  as  being  false  and  per- 
nicious, although  confessing  that  no  opinion  is  without  some  elements 
of  truth ;  but  affirming  that  he  only  can  rightly  point  out  these  ele- 
ments who  has  been  taught  of  God.  The  union  of  true  wisdom  with 
true  religion  is  the  end  which  he  seeks  to  ftuther  by  his  writings. 
The  rejection  of  polytheism,  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  God,  and 
Christology,  are  for  him  the  successive  stages  of  religious  knowledge. 
True  virtue  rests  on  true  religion ;  its  end  is  not  itself,  but  eternal 
blessedness. 


The  apologetieal  work  of  MlnnttoA  Felix  wu  firtt  published  with  the  woik  of  Anrahios  Adm.  Qa 
(Rome,  1048),  it  being  eapposed  to  be  the  Inst  (efghth)  book  tA  the  Utter  work ;  under  lt«  proper  title 
of  OcCariiM,  and  u  a  work  of  Minnttns  Felix,  U  wm  first  edited  by  Franz  Baldnin  (Heidelberg^  1S60X  then 
in  the  edlilon  of  Amobioa(aoine,  1588,  etc.),  and  In  more  recent  times  by  Lindner  (Lan^nsalsa,  1T2SX 
Rnaswartn  (Uamborg,  ISSi),  Maralt  (Z&rich,  1886).  LQbkert  (with  translation  and  commentary,  Le!pet«, 
1S88),  by  Frmne.  Oehler,  In  Qeredorf 'a  BiJtl,  Patrum  BoeUa,  Lat.  §eL  (Leipsio,  1847X  and  by  J.  Knyaer 
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« 

The  short  work  of  Minutius  Felix  (who  lived  probably  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  in  some  of  his  ideas  follows  in  the  path  of  TertuUian),  marked  by  graceful- 
ness of  style  and  mildness  of  spirit,  contains  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  tlie  heathen 
Gsscilius  by  the  Christian  Octavius.     Caecilius  urges,  that  in  view  of  our  uncertainty  re- 
fipecting  all  supra-terrestrial  things,  men  should  not  with  vain  self-conceit  allow  them- 
selves to  judge  respecting  them,  but  that  men  should  retain  and  respect,  in  regard  to  tliem, 
tho  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  and  that,  if  they  will  philosophize,  they  should  confinu 
themselves,  like  Socrates,  to  the  things  which  relate  to  man,  while  in  relation  to  other 
things  they  find,  with  Socrates  ana  the  Academics,  their  true  wisdom  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  ignorance.     Quod  supra  est,  nihil  ad  nos.     Confessae  imperiiiae  summa  prudentia  est    In 
reply  to  this  argumentation  (which,  of  course,  was  equally  good  for  men  of  all  religions, 
including  Christians,  when  their  religion  should  once  have  become  dominant  and  traditional), 
Octavius  answers,  first,  by  pointing  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  combination  of 
theoretical  skepticism  with  actual  adherence  to  a  traditional  religion.     Octavius  approves 
the  requirement  of  self-knowledge,  but  asserts,  in  opposition  to  tlio  affirmations  of  Csecilius 
respecting  the  incognoscibility  of  the  transcendent,  that  in  the  universe  all  things  are  so 
intimately  united  to  each  other,  that  the  human  cannot  be  known  without  the  divine  {ut 
nisi  divinitaiis  raiionem  dUigenter  excusseris^  neacias  humanitatis).    Besides,  continues  Octa- 
vius, our  knowledge  of  God  is  not  eo  uncertain ;  such  knowledge  is  our  prerogative,  as 
beings  endowed  with  speech  and  reason,  and  it  results  for  us  from  our  observation  of  the 
order  of  nature,  and  especially  from  our  observation  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  m  the 
structure  of  all  organized  beings,  and,  above  all,  in  man  (Quid  enim  potest  esse  tarn  apertum^ 
tain  con/essum^  tamqtte  perspicuum^  quum  oculm  in  codum  sustuUris  et  quae  sunt  in/ra  circaque 
lusiraveriSj  quam  esse  aliquod  numen  praestaniissimae  mentis^  quo  omnis  naiura  inspiretuj-, 
moveatur.  alaiw\  gubernetur  f — Ipsa  praecipue  fonr.ae  nostrae  pukliritudo  Deum  /atetur  arti- 
ficem;  nihil  ia  homine  membror^m  est^  quod  non  et  necessitatis  causa  sil  et  decoris.     Kec 
wiivei'siiati  solummodo  Deu»^  sed  et  pariilms  consulit).    The  unity  of  the  order  of  nature  proves 
the  unity  of  the  Deity.     God  is  infinite,  almighty,  and  eternal;  before  the  world  he  was  to 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  world  (Ante  mundum  sibi  ipse  fuit  pro  mundo).    He  is  fully  known 
only  to  himself,  being  exalted  beyond  tho  reach  of  tho  senses  and  the  understanding  of  man. 
On  account  of  his  unity  ho  needs  no  peculiar  or  specifying  name;  the  word  God  is  sufficient. 
I'iven  to  the  popular  consciousness  the  intuition  of  the  unity  of  tho  divine  is  not  foreign  (si 
Deus  dedent,  etc.);  it  is  expressly  acknowledged  by  nearly  all  philosophers.    Even  Kpicurus, 
who  denied  to  the  gods  activity,  though  not  existence,  saw  a  unity  in  nature ;  Aristotle 
recognizes  a  unique  divine  power,  the  Stoics  teach  the  doctrine  of  providence,  Plato  speaks 
in  tlie  Timaeus  almost  like  a  Christian,  when  h.e  calls  God  the  father  and  architect  of  the 
world,  addmg  that  he  is  difficult  to  be  known  and  is  not  to  be  publicly  proclaimed ;  for  the 
Christians,  too,  regard  God  as  the  father  of  /ill  tilings,  and  they  proclaim  him  publicly  only 
then,  when  they  are  called  on  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth.     In  this  view  it  may  be  held 
either  that  tho  Christians  are  philosophers,  or  that  tho  philosophers  were  already  Chris- 
tian.    The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  deified  kings  or  inventors.     The  faith  of  our  ancestors 
should  not  determine  our  own ;  the  andent^  were  credulous  and  took  pleasure  in  miracu- 
lous narratives,  which  we  recognize  as  fables ;  for  if  such  things  as  are  narrated  had  taken 
21 
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place,  they  would  also  be  taking  place  to-day ;  but  they  did  not  take  place,  because  h 
irapossible  that  Uiey  should.  It  is  the  poets  who  most  prejudice  the  interests  of  truth, 
when  they  ensnare  us  iu  their  sweet  illusions ;  Plato  was  right  in  banishing  them ;  the 
myths  of  the  heathen  religions  are  lenient  toward  vice.  Impure  demons,  assuming  the  title 
of  Gods,  have  thus  secured  the  worship  of  men.  The  true  God  is  omnipresent :  tibiqtte  mtn 
tantum  nobis  proximus^  sed  infuaua  est;  nan  whim  in  oadzs  ejvSf  std  tt  in  nnu  vivimva.  The 
world  is  porislinble,  man  is  immortal.  God  will  renew  our  bodies,  just  as  in  the  actual 
economy  of  nature  all  things  are  periodically  renewed ;  the  belief  that  the  soul  alone  it  1 
immortal  is  a  half-truth;  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  a  fable,  though 
even  in  this  doctrine  there  is  contained  a  foreshadowing  of  truth.  It  is  right  that  s  hotter 
loi  should  fall  to  the  Christians  than  to  the  heathen,  for  not  to  know  God  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  justify  punishment,  while  the  knowledge  of  God  is  a  ground  of  pardon;  beades* 
the  moral  life  of  the  Christians  is  better  than  that  of  the  heathen.  The  doctrine  of  diTine 
predestination  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  justice  of  God  nor  with  human  freedom ;  for 
God  sees  beforehand  what  will  be  the  characters  of  men,  and  determines  their  fate  aooord- 
ingly ;  fate  is  only  the  sentence  of  God  (Quid  enim  aliud  est/atum^  quam  qitod  de  vmoqmoqm 
nostrum  Deuafutus  estf).  Sufferings  serve  to  test  the  quality  of  Christians  and  to  confirm 
them  m  their  contests  with  adverse  powers.  They  are  right  in  refraining  from  worldly 
pleasures,  which  are  of  doubtful  character  in  moral  and  religious  regards. 

In  the  work  written  soon  afler  300  by  Arnobius,  the  African,  ''against  the  Heathen^ 
{Adversua  Gentes),  the  polytheism  of  the  popular  faith  is  opposed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  work  of  Minutius,  though  with  greater  fullness.  Amobius  denounces 
polytheism  as  absurd  and  immoral,  and  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  one,  eternal  God,  in 
whom,  he  snys,  the  Hellenic  gods  themselves,  in  case  they  existed,  must  have  had  their 
origin,  and  who  therefore  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Zeus,  the  son  of  Saturn.  Amobius 
energetically  rejects  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  myths  concerning  the  gods.  The 
doubt  whether  the  highest  God  exists  at  all  he  considers  (I.  31)  unworthy  of  refutation, 
since  the  belief  in  God  is  inborn  in  all  men ;  even  the  brute  animals  and  the  plants,  if  they 
could  speak,  would  proclaim  God  as  the  Lord  of  the  universe  (I.  33).  God  is  infinite  and 
eternal,  the  place  and  space  of  all  things  (I.  31).  In  distinction  from  Minutius  Felix,  how- 
ever, Amobius  seeks  also  to  answer  the  reproach  of  those  who  affirmed  that  the  gods  were 
angry  with  the  Christians,  not  because  they  worshiped  the  eternal  God,  but  because  they 
held  a  man  who  was  crudfled  as  a  criminal  to  be  a  God  (I.  36  seq.).  To  this  Amobius 
replies  that  Christ  might  justly  be  called  God  on  account  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  liim 
on  the  human  race ;  he  was,  however,  also  God  in  reality,  as  appears  from  his  miracniona 
works  and  his  power  to  transform  the  opinions  and  characters  of  men.  Amobius  lays 
very  great  weight  on  the  argument  fh>m  miracles.  Philosophers,  he  says  (11.  11),  like 
Plato,  Cronins,  and  Numenius  (cf  above,  pp.  237-238),  whom  the  pagans  believe,  were 
perhaps  morally  pure,  and  learned  in  the  sciences,  but  they  could  not,  like  Chri.<«t,  work 
miracles ;  they  could  not  calm  the  sea,  heal  the  blind,  eta,  and  consequently  we  must  regard 
Christ  as  higlier  than  they  and  give  more  credence  to  his  affirmations  concerning  hidden 
things  than  to  theirs.  In  respect  of  terrestrial  and  supra-terrestrial  things,  all  are  compelled 
to  believe ;  the  Christian  believes  Christ  (II.  8  seq.).  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should 
appear  on  earth  as  a  man,  because,  if  he  had  come  down  to  it  in  his  original  nature,  he 
could  not  have  been  seen  by  men  nor  have  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  roisi;ion. 
Arnobius  combats,  with  Justin,  the  Platonic  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  is  by  nature 
immortal  and  particularly  the  opinion  that  knowledge  is  reminiscence ;  in  answer  to  the 
argument  brought  forward  in  the  Meno^  he  says  that  the  slave  who  answered  correctly  the 
geometrical  questions  of  Socrates,  did  so,  not  owing  to  a  knowledge  of  the  suljool  sfamdy 
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•ziflting  in  him,  but  in  oonseqnenoe  of  intelligent  refieotion  (non  rervm  teimtia  Bed  MM- 
fl^nUia)  and  of  the  methodical  manner  in  -wliich  the  questions  were  put  to  him  (XL  24).  A 
man  who  from  his  birth  sliould  have  lived  in  complete  solitude  would  show  no  signs  of 
intellect  and  hj  no  means  be  filled  with  notions  of  snprarterrestrial  things  perceived  in  » 
previous  life.  Equally  false  is  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  that  the  souls  of  men  perish ;  If 
that  were  so,  it  would  be  not  only  the  greatest  error,  but  foolish  blindness,  to  restrain  the 
passions,  since  there  would  be  no  Aiture  reward  awaiting  us  for  so  violent  a  labor  (II.  30). 
The  immortality,  which  heathen  philosophers  infer  from  the  supposed  divine  nature  of  t]h^ 
soul,  is  regarded  by  the  Christians  as  a  gift  of  God^s  grace  (II.  32).  The  true  worship  of 
God  consists,  not  in  bringing  otTerings,  but  in  having  right  views  concerning  the  Deity- 
{ppimo  rdigionem  fadt  et  recta  de  dims  meiw,  YIL,  51  Or.). 

At  about  the  same  time  when  Amobius  vrrote,  Firmianus  Lactantius,  the  rhetorician 
and  Christian  convert,  composed  his  Instiiuiionea  IHvinae ;  of  this  work  he  prepared  an 
abridgment:  JSpUome  Divinarum  JnstituHonum  ad  Peniadiwn  fratrem  (in  which  he  says  that 
Christ  was  bom,  in  round  numbers,  300  years  before  then,  ch.  43).  Other  extant  works  of 
hfa  are:  Liber  de  opificio  Dei  ad  Demeiriannm ;  De  ira  Dei  liber;  De  mortibu3 pereecuiorufn 
Hber;  FragmerUa  and  Carmina.  Jerome  {Ckitf  ch.  80)  calls  Lactantius  a  pupil  of  Amo- 
bius; yet  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  writings  of  his  having  stood  in  such  a  relation 
jto  Amobius.  In  the  Inst  Div,  (Y.  1-4)  he  mentions  particularly  as  his  predecessors  Ter- 
tullian,  liinutius  Felix,  and  Cyprian  (who  lived  200-268  a.  d.,  and  labored  especially  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  and* to  whom  belongs  the  dictum:  habere  jam  non  potest  Deum 
pairem,  gut  eedesiam  non  habet  fnatrem)j  but  not  Amobius,  and  the  content  of  his  work 
shows  also,  apparently,  no  signs  of  Arnobianic  influence.  Tertullian  did  not  satisfy  him 
in  the  matter  of  form ;  of  Minutius  Felix  he  makes  laudatory  mention,  saying  that  his  work 
shows  that,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treated,  he  would 
have  been  able  fully  to  meet  all  its  requirements;  but  Cyprian,  he  says,  uses  language 
that  is  too  mystical  for  the  apologetic  purpose ;  he  fails  in  his  method  of  demonstration, 
since  his  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  bibUcal  writings  could  carry  no  conviction  to  un- 
believers. Lactantius  evidently  composed  his  Instiiuiiones  and  also  his  Epitome  of  them  at 
a  time  when  Christianity  had  not  yet  received  public  recognition ;  the  addresses  to  Con- 
stantino as  the  protector  of  the  Christians  were  inserted  in  his  principal  work  either  by 
himself  or  by  others  at  a  later  epoch.  Tlie  work  De  opificio  Dei  grounds  the  belief  in 
God*s  existence  on  the  adaptations  Been  in  the  forms  of  the  organic  world,  in  pointing  out 
which  Lactantius  goes  into  very  minute  details.  In  the  IvsHtutiones  Lactantius  proposes 
not  only  to  demonstrate  the  right  of  Christianity  to  exist,  but  also  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion in  the  Christian  doctrine  itself  (IV.  1  seq. ;  V.  4),  and  to  combine  the  wisdom  whereby 
polytheism  is  destroyed,  and  the  trae  God  known  and,  in  his  quality  of  Father,  loved, 
with  the  religion  which  worships  him  as  Lord  of  all :  but  knowledge,  he  says,  must  pre- 
cede  worship.  The  highest  good  for  man  is  neither  pleasure,  which  the  animals  also 
enjoy,  nor  even  virtue,  which  is  only  the  way  to  it,  but  religion.  For  humanity  is  sjTiony- 
mous  with  justice,  but  justice  is  piety,  and  piety  is  the  recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  (/n«t,  IIL  11  seq. ;  IV.  4 ;  V.  1).  Lactantius  presupposes  in  the  Inst  Div.  (what  in 
the  De  opifie.  Dei  he  demonstrates  in  full),  as  something  scarcely  ever  doubted,  that  the 
rational  order  of  the  world  proves  the  existence  of  a  divine  providence  (/n^.,  I.  2 :  nemo 
est  enim  tarn  rudis^  tarn  feris  moribus,  qui  non,  oculos  suos  in  ooehtm  toUens^  iametsi  nesdat, 
evjua  dei  provideniia  regaiur  hoc  omne  quod  cemitur^  dUquam  tamen  esse  inielligat  ex  ipsa 
renim  magnitudine^  tnoftc,  dispositione,  confitantia^  uiiiliiaie,  puidiritudine,  iemperaHone^  nee 
poese  fieri  qiUn  id^  quod  mirabUi  raOone  constat,  consiUo  majori  aUquo  sit  instruetum).  He 
then  turns  to  the  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  God,  which  he  infers  from  the  perfection 
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of  God  as  the  eternal  Spirit  {InsLy  I.  3 :  Deu8  auiem,  qui  est  aelema  mens,  ex  omni  utigm 
parte  per/ectae  (xmstanmataeque  virhUis  est;  .  .  .  virtutis  auiem per/ecta  natura  in  eo  poUvs  est, 
in  quo  tatum  est,  qttam  in  eo,  in  quo  pars  exigua  de  toto  est;  Deus  vero^  si  perfecius  est^  ut  esse 
d^tel,  non  potest  esse  nisi  unus^  ut  in  eo  sini  omnia).  A  plurality  of  Gods  would  involve  Uie 
diviaibilitj  of  the  divine  power,  from  which  its  perishableness  would  follow.  Several  Gods, 
if  they  existed,  might  will  opposite  things,  whence  contentions  would  arise  between  them, 
which  would  destroy  the  order  of  the  world ;  only  on  the  condition  of  a  single  providence 
existing  and  controlling  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  can  the  wholo  subsist;  hence  the  world 
roust  necessarily  be  directed  by  the  will  of  one  being  (I.  3).  As  the  human  body  is  gov- 
erned by  one  spirit,  so  the  world  by  God  (ibid.).  Beings  that  must  obey  the  one  God  are 
not  Qods  (ibid.).  To  the  unity  of  God  bear  witness  not  only  prophets  (I.  4),  hut  also  poets 
and  philosophers — not  as  though  the  latter  had  rightly  known  the  truth,  but  because  the 
power  of  truth  is  so  great  that  it  enlightens  men  even  against  their  will  (I.  5) ;  no  phi]o> 
sophical  school  is  altogether  without  elements  of  truth  (VII.  7).  In  his  appeal  to  the 
philosophical  witnesses  to  the  unity  of  God,  Lactantius  evidently  follows  in  substance  ^ 
Minutius  Felix;  both  of  them  draw  their  information  chiefly  from  Cicero's  work  De 
Kalura  Deorum ;  but  Lactantius  is  far  from  agreeing  with  Minutius  Felix  in  his  favorable 
judgment  of  philosophers,  for  he  affirms,  with  TertuUian,  that  heathen  religion  and  phi- 
losophy are  each  false  and  misleading,  and  places  them  in  contrast  with  the  truth  revealed 
by  God  (I.  1 ;  III.  1  et  pass.),  employing  against  the  philosophers  the  biblical  proposition 
that  the  wisdom  of  men  is  foolishness  with  God.  The  third  book  of  the  fnsL  is  expressly 
devoted  to  showing  the  nullity  of  philosophy  {phUoaophiam  quoque  ostendere  quam  inanis  et 
/alia  sit,  ui  omni  errore  sublaio  Veritas  pate/acta  clarescat,  III.  2.  Pkilosophia  quaerit  scqnen^' 
tiarn,  uon  ipsa  sapientia  est,  ibid.).  Philosophy  must  be  either  knowledge  or  opinion.  Knowl- 
edge (and  here  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  nature,  natural  philosophy,  is  chiefly  meant) 
is  unattainable  by  man ;  he  cannot  draw  it  out  of  his  own  mind,  since  the  power  to  do  this 
belongs  only  to  God  and  not  to  man  {mortaiis  natura  non  capit  scientiam  nisi  quae  veniai 
extrinsecus) ;  we  know  not  the  causes  of  things,  as  Socrates  and  the  Academics  rightly  teach. 
Hence  not  philosophy,  but  revelation,  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  Dialectic  is 
useless  (III.  13).  In  Ethics  the  opinions  of  philosophers  differ  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Physics.  In  order  to  choose  from  among  them,  we  must  be  already  wise,  which  yet  we 
were  to  learn  to  be  from  the  philosophers ;  moreover,  the  skeptical  Academic  admonishes 
us  never  to  believe  in  any  school,  whereby  he  evidently  destroys  even  the  possibility  of  our 
believing  in  his  own  doctrines.  What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  fly  to  the  giver  of  true 
wisdom?  After  his  refutation  of  false  religion  and  philosophy,  Lactantius  turns  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  attempts  to  show  that  God  so  ordered  all  things 
from  the  beginning,  that  as  the  end  of  the  world  (i.  e.,  the  expiration  of  the  G,000  years  to 
which  its  duration  was  limited)  drew  near,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
oome  down  to  the  earth  and  suffer,  in  order  to  build  up  a  temple  for  God  and  lead  men  to 
righteousness.  He  founds  the  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Logos  and  Son  of  God  mainly  on  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets  {InsL,  IV.).  Father  and  Son  are  one  God,  because  their  spirit 
and  will  are  one;  the  Father  cannot  be  truly  worshiped  without  the  Son  (IV.  29).  (The 
Hoi}'  Ghost  is  not  recognized  by  Lactantius  as  a  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  but  only  as 
the  spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.)  The  temple  of  God  erected  by  Christ  is  the  Catholic 
Church  (InsL,  IV.  30).  Justice  consists  in  piety  and  equity ;  piety  is  its  source,  equi^, 
which  rests  on  the  recognition  of  the  essential  equality  of  men,  is  its  power  and  energy- 
(V.  14).  Both  the  source  and  the  power  of  justice  remained  hid  for  the  philosophers,  sincse 
they  had  not  tlie  true  religion,  but  to  the  Christians  they  have  become  known  by  revels- 
tion  (V.  16).    Virtue  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  law,  or  the  true  worship,  which  consistSt 
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not  in  sacriflces,  but  in  pure  intentions  and  in  tlie  fulflllment  of  all  obligations  toward  God 
and  man  (Inst.,  VI.).  Not  the  suppression  of  the  passions,  nor  their  restraint,  but  the 
right  employment  of  them,  is  the  part  of  virtue  (VI.  16) ;  even  God  is  sometimes  angry 
(De  Ira  Dei).  Justice  has  been  clothed  by  God  in  the  semblance  of  folly,  in  order  thus  to 
point  to  the  mysterious  nature  of  true  religion ;  justice  would  indeed  be  folly  if  no  future 
reward  was  reserved  for  virtue.  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  the  laudable  intention  of  defend- 
ing virtue ;  but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  aim,  and  their  exertions  remained 
vain  and  useless,  because  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  they  erroneously  imagined  that  virtue  was  to  bo  sought 
on  its  own  account,  and  that  it  had  its  reward  in  itself  alone  {Inst^  V.  18 :  qui  aacrc^ 
meniunn  fuyminis  ignorant  ideoque  <id  hanc  vitam  temporakm  referwU  omnin,  quanta  sit  vis 
justUiae  scire  non  possunt;  nam  et  quum  de  virttUe.  disputant  quamvis  inielligant  aerumnis  ac 
miseriis  esse  pUnissimamy  iamen  expetendam  ajunt  sua  causa;  ^us  enim  praemia  qtuu  sunt 
aetema  et  immortaliOy  nttUo  modo  vident;  sie  rebus  omnibus  ad  hanc  praesentem  vitam  relatis 
virtutem  plane  ad  stuUitiam  redigunt  Inst^  V.  18:  virtus  et  mercedem  suam  Deojudice  axxi- 
pitt  etvivetac  semper  vigebit;  quae  si  tollaSy  nihil  potest  in  vita  hominum  tarn  inutile^  tarn 
siultum  videri  esse  quam  virtus.  Inst.^  VI.  9:  nee  aiiter  virtus  quum  per  se  dura  sit,  haberi 
pro  bono  potest^  quam  si  acerhitatem  suam  maxima  bono  pensei).  In  this  manner  Lactantius 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  (whose  existence  is  the  result,  not  of  the  act  of 
generation,  but  of  divine  creation,  De  Opif.  Dei,  19)  is  immortal,  and  divinely-ordered 
rewards  await  the  virtuous  in  the  future  world  (Inst.,  V.  18),  without  which  virtue  would 
be  useless.  The  world  exists  for  man,  man  for  immortality,  and  immortality  for  the  eternal 
worship  of  God.  The  conviction  of  man^s  immortality  Lactantius  seeks  to  justify,  first,  on 
the  ground  of  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  by  arguments  deemed  sufficient  to 
compel  belief  {Inst^  VI.  1  seq.).  The  arguments  which  Plato  borrows  from  the  automatism 
and  the  intellectuality  of  the  soul  seem  to  him  insufficient,  since  other  authorities  can  be 
cited  against  them  (Inst,  VII.  8).  The  soul  can  exist  without  the  body,  for  is  not  God  incor- 
poreal ?  It  will  continue  to  live  after  the  death  of  the  body,  since  it  is  capable  of  knowing 
and  worshiping  God,  the  Eternal ;  without  immortality  virtue  would  not  have  that  worth 
which  it  in  fact  possesses,  nor  would  vice  receive  tlie  punishment  which  befits  it  {Inst,  VII. 
1 0  seq.).  Our  souls,  when  raised,  will  be  clothed  by  God  with  bodies  (VII.  23).  First, 
the  righteous  will  arise  to  beatific  life ;  at  the  second  resurrection  the  unrighteous  or  un- 
believing will  be  reawakened,  and  that  to  eternal  torments  (VII.  26). 


SECOND  SECTION. 

Thb  Patbistio  Philosophy  afteb  the  Council  of  Nice. 

§  85.  After  the  Christian  religion  had  attained  to  recognized  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  in  the  Koman  state,  and  the  fandamental 
dogmas  had  been  ecclesiastically  sanctioned  (at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  325),  Christian  thought  directed  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
more  special,  internal  elaboration  of  the  doctrines  which  had  now 
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beea  defined  and  agreed  upon  in  general  terms,  and,  on  the  other,  to 

the  work  of  demonstrating  them  on  grounds  either  of  Christian  or  of 
philosophical  theology.  The  contests  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy 
awakened  the  productive  energy  of  thought.  Philosophico-theologi- 
cal  speculation  was  most  cultivated  in  the  period  next  following  by 
the  school  of  Orlgen.  The  most  prominent  representative  of  this  school 
is  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (331-394),  the  first,  who  (after  the  defence,  chiefly 
by  Athanasius  himself,  of  the  Christological  dogma  against  the  Arians 
and  Sabellians)  sought  to  establish  by  rational  considerations  the  whole 
complex  of  orthodox  doctrines,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  argument  drawn  from  biblical  passages.  In  his  scientific 
method  Gregory  follows  Origen ;  but  he  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
latter,  only  in  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  the  orthodox  dogmas ;  he  com- 
bats expressly  such  theorems  as  that  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
:  before  the  body,  and  deviates  from  the  approved  faith  of  the  Church 
only  in  his  leaning  toward  the  theory  of  a  final  restoration  of  all  things 
'to  communion  with  God.  He  pays  particular  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  divine  Trinity  and  of  the  resurrection  of  man  to  renewed  life. 
Gregory  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the  just  mean  between 
Jewish  monotheism,  or  Monarchianism,  and  pagan  polytheism.  To 
the  question,  why  three  divine  persons  are  not  three  Gods  rather  than 
one,  he  replies,  that  the  word  God  {Os6<;)  designates  the  divine  essence, 
which  is  one,  and  not  the  person ;  his  investigations,  occasioned  by 
this  problem,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  divine  essence  to  the 
individuals  in  the  Godhead,  are  in  a  certain  respect  an  anticipation 
of  the  Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  origin  of  the  human 
soul  is  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  body ;  it  is  everywhere  present 
in  its  body ;  it  survives  the  body,  and  has,  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  a  spaceless  existence ;  but  it  has  the  power  to  find  again,  from 
amidst  the  whole  mass  of  existing  matter,  the  particles  which  be- 
longed to  its  body,  and  to  reappropriate  them,  so  that  at  the  resurrec- 
tion it  will  again  clothe  itself  in  its  body.  Gregory  lays  great  weight 
on  human  freedom  in  the  matter  of  appropriating  the  means  of  salva- 
tion ;  only  on  condition  of  this  freedom,  he  argues,  can  we  be  con- 
vinced of  God's  justice  in  the  acceptance  of  some  and  the  rejection 
of  others;  God  foresaw  how  each  man  would  decide,  and  determined 
his  fate  accordingly.  Moral  evil  is  the  only  real  evil;  it  was  neces- 
sary in  view  of  human  freedom,  without  which  man  wonld  not  be 
essentially  superior  to  the  animal.    In  view  of  this  justification  of 
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the  moral  order  of  the  world,  Gregory  repels  the  Manioheean  dualism 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  principle.  From  God's  superabundant 
goodness  and  from  the  negative  nature  of  evil  follows  the  iinal  salya- 
tion  of  all  beings;  punishment  serves  for  purification;  there  will  be 
DO  place  left  for  evil,  when  the  will  of  God  is  triumphant 

The  works  of  Qrcgory  of  Kyeaa  hay«  been  pabU«he<l  in  port  bj  Lb  Sifiuns  (Baeel,  1503  and  1671)  and 
otlietB;  a  oompluter  edition,  by  Moreilas  (Paris,  1616).  Single  works  of  his  have  been  edited  by  yarious 
men^  notably,  in  i-eccnt  times,  the  Dialogue  on  tJte  Soul  and  Vie  lUaurrecUony  by  Krabinger  (Leipsic, 
1S87);  a  selection  of  bis  most  important  vrritings,  togutber  with  a  German  tronslatiun,  bos  been  published 
by  Oehler  (iKMioM^fc  dor  KirchonvdUr,  J.  TfioU:  Gregor  von  Kyna^  Vols.  I.-IV.,  Lclpsic,  1868  SO);  bis 
dlalagno  on  the  soqI  and  tlio  resarrcetloD,  wiih  German  translation  and  critical  notes,  by  Ilerra.  Schmidt, 
was  published  at  Halle  in  1S64.  Concerning  him  treat  Itapp  (Greffon  des  Bioekqft  von  Aytsii  Leben  vnd 
JMnwtifon^  Leipsic,  18S4X  Ueyns  (IHsp.  de  Greg,  Nyw.^  Leyden,  1885),  E.  W.  MoUer  (Gregorii  ^^y»BotU 
doetrinam  de  hominU  natura  et  iU/tutravU  ot  cum  Origtniana  comparavit^  Halle,  1851)  and  Stlgler  (Z>m 
Ptydkologie  dto  Iisiligon  Gregoritts  von  aVyaso,  Begensbarg,  1857). 

The  most  important  scientific  productions  of  the  Greek  Fathers  issued  from  the  School 
of  Origen.  From  him  his  disciples  inherited  especially  the  love  for  Platonic  studies,  of 
which  the  result  is  manifest  in  the  numerous  imitations  contained  in  their  writings.  That 
portion  of  the  doctrine  of  Origen  which  disagreed  with  the  then  crystallizing  doctrine  of 
the  Churdi,  or  whatever  was  heterodox  in  his  teachings,  they  either  openly  opposed  or 
tacitly  removed.  Methodius  of  Tyro  (about  290 — ^his  extant  writings  have  recently  been 
published,  together  with  copious  demonstrations  of  the  Platonic  correspondences  in  them, 
by  Albert  Jahn,  Bern,  1865;  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Cursus  Chmpl,  his  works  fill  Vol.  XYIIL 
of  the  Greek  Fathers),  although  in  other  respects  himself  a  Platonizer,  argued  against  the 
doctrines  of  tJie  pre-existenoe  of  the  soul,  its  fall  and  descent  into  the  body  as  into  a  prison, 
and  the  eternity  of  the  divine  creative  work.  He  recommends  an  ascetic  life.  His  exposi- 
tion is  rich  in  fanciful  analogies.  In  the  later  period  of  the  existence  of  this  school  appear 
**  the  three  lights  of  the  Church  of  Cappadocia " :  Basil  tlie  Great,  of  Csesarea  (cf.  Alb. 
Jahn,  BasiUua  Plaionizans,  Bern,  1838,  and  his  Animadversiones,  ibid,^  1842;  £.  Fialon's 
Biographie  de  SL  Basilty  Paris,  1861),  his  friend,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  celebrated  as  a 
pulpit  orator  and  theologian,  and  a  pupil  of  Athanasius,  and  Basil's  brother  Gregory,  Bishop 
of  Kyssa.  These  all  held  Origen  in  great  reverence;  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen 
•commenced  preparing  an  anthology  of  his  writings  under  the  title  ^iXonaXia,  In  hie- 
rarchical talent  Basil  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  three,  while  in  the  department  of 
ecclesiastical  theology  and  eloquence,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  was  most  eminent;  but  in 
respect  of  the  philosophical  demonstration  of  Christian  dogmas,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  did  the 
most  important  service,  for  which  reason  to  him  alone  a  more  detailed  exposition  must 
here  be  devoted.  Hilarius  of  Poitiers  (respecting  whom  a  comprehensive  monograph  has 
recently  been  published  by  Reinkens,  Breslau,  1865),  the  champion  of  Athanasianism  in 
the  West,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is  also  rather  of  significance  for  the 
history  of  the  Churdi  than  for  that  of  philosophy,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Julius 
J^rmicos  Maternus — ^who  wrote,  near  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  De  Errore  Prefer 
.  marum  ReUgionum  {ed.  Carl  Halm,  Vienna,  1865,  see  above,  p.  263),  in  order  to  excite  the 
Mcnlar  autliorities  to  an  energetic  persecution  of  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith — as 
also  of  Cyprian,  the  predecessor  by  a  century  of  the  latter  (lived  200-258),  and  many  other 
Church  teachers. 

At  the  period  in  the  history  of  diristianiiy  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  period 
when  Christianity  had  attained  to  political  «uprentecy  and  had  become  dogmatically  fixed 
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by  decrees  of  Councils,  there  appears,  together  with  the  greater  orthodoxy  of  its  doctrines 
in  point  of  objective  expression,  a  less  degree  of  firmness  or  at  least  of  directness  in  the 
convictions  of  its  supporters  with  reference  to  these  doctrines.  This  is  characteristically 
illustrated  in  the  language  used  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  his  "  Dialogue  with  his  sister 
Macrioa  concerning  the  Resurrection  " — language  which  he  indeed  admits  to  be  somewhat 
imprudent  and  bold,  but  which  no  one  of  the  earlier  Church  Fathers  could  have  em- 
ployed, namely:  "The  words  of  Scripture  are  like  commandments,  by  which  we  are 
forcibly  constrained  to  believe  in  the  eternal  duration  of  the  soul ;  wo  have  not  been  con- 
vinced of  this  doctrine  by  rational  demonstration,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  otsr 
minds  seem  servilely  to  accept  through  fear  what  wo  are  commanded  to  believe,  and  not 
spontaneously  impelled  to  assent  to  it "  (III.  p.  183  c,  ed.  Morell).  Gregory,  it  is  true,  con- 
demns this  langua<;e  on  his  part ;  but  in  that  which  follows  it  we  do  not  find  that  tlie 
meutal  attitude  of  Gregory  is,  for  example,  that  of  one  who  seeks  merely  to  excite  anew 
and  to  confirm  a  faith  founded  on  tlie  witness  of  the  divine  to  the  human  spirit,  a  faith 
directly  awakened  by  Scripture  and  preaching,  and  only  diminished  in  energj' ;  we  find 
rather  that  the  author  proceeds  to  furnish  the  required  rational  proofs,  and  this,  too, 
not  with  a  view  to  raising  to  knowledge  a  faith  already  fixed  and  sure  of  itself,  but  in 
order  to  prop  up  the  faith,  which  at  least  for  a  moment  was  wavering,  and  to  restore  the 
lacking  conviction.  The  deductions  of  the  writer  are  at  times  intcrnipted  by  an  appeal  to 
passages  of  Scripture  (which,  however,  are  allegorically  interpreted,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Alexandrians,  with  an  arbitrariness  limited  only  by  the  rule  of  failh  and  the  dogmatic 
canon,  notwithstanding  tlie  unconditional  subjection  which  Gregory  expressly  professes  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  see  III.  20) ;  but  the  complete  unity  of  the  theological  and 
philosophical  points  of  view  disappears ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  the  representative  of  the  sepa- 
ration, beginning  in  his  time,  of  these  two  intellectual  forces,  theology  and  philosophy,  in  the 
sense  above  indicated.  Later  authors  (as  Augustine,  notably)  returned  indeed  to  the  order 
proclaimed  by  Clement,  and  made  their  thinking  dependent  on  their  faith,  yet  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  more  restoration  of  the  earlier  form  of  religious  thought ;  from  the  time  when  a 
certain  body  of  doctrine  had  been  finally  defined,  tlie  immediato  unity  of  the  processes  erf 
demonstration  and  definition  ceased  with  reference  to  it,  and  remained  confined  to  dogmas 
not  yet  defined,  and  then  began  the  new  direction  of  thought  to  the  work  of  the  rational 
justification  of  given  dogmas.  From  this  time  on,  (Christian)  philosophy  becomes,  witli 
reference  to  the  fundamental  dogmas,  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  reference  to  all 
doctrines  (with  few  exceptions),  the  hand-maid  of  (not  identical  with)  tlieology.  Yet  the 
boundary-lino  is  by  no  means  altogether  distinct ;  in  many  respects  the  character  of  the 
earlier  period  is  apparent  in  the  followmg  one,  and  vice  verscL  The  contrast  between  them 
appears  in  the  fullest  degree  when  the  two  first  Christian  centuries,  especially  the  Apos- 
tolic and  Gnostic  periods,  are  compared  with  that  mediaeval  period,  when  hierarchism  and 
scholasticism  reached  their  culminating  point ;  in  the  intervening  centuries  the  contrast  is 
reduced  to  a  relative  difference  of  more  or  less. 

In  his  }^Y^  KarrixfFiKd^  Gregory  of  Nyssa  develops  the  Christian  doctrine  in  systematic 
connection.  The  belief  in  God  he  grounds  on  the  art  and  wisdom  displayed  in  the  order  of 
the  world,  and  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  on  the  perfection  which  must  belong  to  God  in 
respect  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  eternity,  and  all  otlier  attributes,  but  which  could  not 
exist  if  there  were  several  Gods.  Still,  continues  Gregory,  the  Christisn  who  combats  tho 
error  of  polytheism  has  need  to  exercise  great  care,  lest,  in  contending  against  the  Hd- 
lenes,  he  may  unwittingly  fall  back  into  Judaism ;  for  the  Christian  doctrine  itself  admito  a 
distinction  of  hypostases  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  God  has  a  Logos,  for  ho  can- 
not  bo  without  reason.    But  this  Logos  cannot  bo  merely  an  attribute  of  God,  it  mast  be 
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conceived  as  a  second  person.     To  this  more  exalted  conception  of  tlie  divine  Logos  we  are 
led  by  the  consideration,  tliat  in  the  measure  in  which  God  is  greater  than  we,  all  his  pre- 
dicates must  also  bo  higher  than  the  homonymous  ones  which  belong  to  us.    Our  Logos  is 
a  limited  one ;  our  discourse  has  only  a  transient  existence.     But  the  subsistence  (v^Sotcutic) 
of  the  divine  Logos  must  be  indestructible  and  eternal,  and  hence  necessarily  living,  since 
tliat  which  is  rational  cannot  bo  conceived  as  lifeless  and  soulless,  like  a  stone.     Moreover, 
the  life  of  tho  word  of  God  must  be  an  independent  life  (avro^<,n/\  and  not  a  mere  life  by  par- 
ticipation (^cjf'/C  fiC7ovala\  since  in  the  latter  case  it  would  lose  its  simplicity.     But,  further, 
there  is  nothing  which  has  life  and  is  deprived  of  will ;  therefore  the  divine  Logos  has  ako 
the  faculty  of  will  (TrpociperiKf/v  dvvafitv).     Again,  the  will  of  the  Ix)gos  must  bo  equalled 
fey  his  power,  since  a  mixture  of  power  with  impotence  would  destroy  his  simplicity.     His 
will,  as  being  divine,  must  bo  also  good  and  efficient;  but  from  the  ability  and  will  to  work 
the  good  follows  the  realization  of  the  latter,  hence  the  bringing  into  existence  of  the  wisely 
and  artfully  adjusted  world.     But  since,  still  further,  the  logical  conception  of  the  Word  is 
in  a  certain  sense  a  relative  one  (?rp<5f  rr),  the  word  being  necessarily  related  in  thought  to 
him  who  speaks  it,  it  follows  that,  together  with  the  Word,  the  Father  of  the  Word  must 
be  recognized  as  existing  (ov  yap  av  tlrj  A(Jyoc,  firj  rtvog  uv  ?,6yoc).     Thus  the  mystery  of 
our  faith  avoids  equally  the  absurdity  (aroTrm)  of  Jewish  monotheism,  which  denies  to  the 
Word  life,  activity,  and  creative  power,  and  that  of  heathen  polytheism,  since  we  acknowl- 
edgo  the  equality  in  nature  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Father  of  the  Word ;  for  whoever  affirms 
goodness  or  power  or  wisdom  or  eternity  or  freedom  from  evil,  death  and  decay,  or  abso- 
lute perfection  as  a  mark  of  tho  Father,  will  find  the  Logos,  whose  existence  is  derived  from 
the  Father,  marked  by  the  same  attributes  (/.07.  kott^X'    Prologue  and  chap.  1).     In  like 
manner  Gregory  seeks  by  the  analogy  of  human  breath — which  indeed  (he  adds)  is  nothing 
but  inhaled  and  exhaled  fire,  i.  «.,  an  object  foreign  to  us — ^to  demonstrate  tlie  community 
of  tho  divine  Spirit  with  the  essence  of  God  and  the  independence  of  its  existence  (i&ul, 
chap.  2).     In  this  doctrine  he  believes  tlie  proper  mean  between  Judaism  an^  Paganism  to 
bo  found:   from  the  Jewish  doctrine  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  (7  t^x  ^iffcwf  h'6Ttj^) 
has  been  retained,  from  Hellenism,  the  distinction  into  hypostases  (i  Kara  rcg  iiroardaeig 
di&Kptaig^  tbicLj  chap.  3).     (Tliat  the  same  argumentation,  which  in  the  last  analysis  reposes 
only  on  tho  double  sense  of  inrdaraat^^  viz. :  a)  real  subsistence,  b)  individually  independent, 
not  attributive  subsistence,  could  be  used  with  reference  to  each  of  the  divine  attributes, 
and  so,  for  the  complete  restoration  of  polytheism,  Gregory  leaves  unnoticed.)    A  number 
of  difliculties,  arising  from  this  view  of  the  topics  thus  far  treated,  are  discussed  by  Greg- 
ory in  treatises  *' Concerning  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  "On  the  Holy  Trinity,"  "On 
Tritheism,"  and  "  To  the  Hellenes,  from  the  Stand-point  of  the  Universal  Bicta  of  Rea- 
son."    In  tho  last-named  work  he  says :  If  the  name  God  signified  the  person  of  God,  then, 
whenever  we  speak  of  the  three  persons  wo  should  necessarily  speak  of  three  Gods ;  but 
if  the  name  God  indicates  the  essence  of  God,  then  we  affirm  the  existence  of  onl}'  ono 
God,  acknowledging,  as  we  do,  thai  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Triad  is  only  one.     Now,  in 
fact,  the  name  God  is  the  name  only  of  the  divine  essence.     If  it  were  a  personal  name, 
only  one  of  tho  three  persons  would  be  called  God,  just  as  only  one  is  called  Father.    But 
if  it  should  be  said :  we  call  Peter  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  three  men,  and  not  one  man,  as 
we  should  be  compelled  to  do  if  tlie  word  man  signified  the  universal  essence  of  humanity, 
and  not  rather  individual  human  existence  (r^  fiepixf^^  or  what  Gregory  calls  a  more 
exact  expression,  l6tKr/v  owiim') ;  and  if  it  be  said  that,  according  to  this  analogy,  the  word 
God,  like  tho  word  man,  ought  to  bo  considered  as  denoting  separate,  individual  personality, 
and  that  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  three  Gods  in  the  Christian  Trinity, — ^Gregory 
admits,  in  reply,  the  analogy,  but  interprets  and  applies  it  in  a  contrary  sense,  affirming 
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that  the  word  man,  like  all  similar  words,  is  applied  to  indmduala  onl^  bj  an  a^aa  6f 
language,  wiiich  arose  from  the  accidental  drcumstanoe  that  it  is  not  alwajs  possible  to 
perceive  the  same  essence  in  individuals  of  the  lower  orders  (evidently  a  doubtful  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty,  since  the  plural  can  express  nothing  but  the  plurality  of  individuals 
of  the  same  essence  or  nature,  similarity  of  essence  and  identity  of  concept  not  excluding 
the  possibility  of  numerical  difference;  when  Gregory  says.  p.  85,  c,  d:  eari  de  Uirpog  juu 
UavXo^  Kol  'Qapv&paq  Kara  rb  ivOpcmog  el^  avOpumog  koI  Kara  rd  avrb  rovroy  Kara  to  ixOpuiroc, 
vo^Xol  ov  dvvarat  elvcu,  XtyaiTot  6i  ir<^iXol  ivfiptnroi  Karaxprjori-f^^  k^^  ov  xvpiuCt  it  is  impoa- 
sible  not  to  perceive  that  he  confounds  the  abstract  conception,  whidi  indeed  excludes  the 
plural,  with  the  concrete  conception,  which  demands  it ;  and  so  sometimes  expressly  em- 
ploys the  abstract  for  the  concrete  expression,  as  in  p.  86a,  where  he  says  of  Scripture: 
fuX&TTovaa  raMTip'a  SedrifTog  kv  IdtdnfTi  vnoarddeuv).  It  is  doubtless  not  without  a 
feeling  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  argumentation,  that  Gregory  confesses  that  man  can  by 
severe  study  of  the  depths  of  the  mystery  win  only  a  moderate  knowledge  of  it,  such  is  its 
unspeakable  nature  («ord  rd  air6p}xriTav  fierpiav  riva  Karavdj/aiv — 7i6y.  iuitt/x.^  cap,  3  nut.). 

Qod  created  the  world  by  his  reason  and  wisdom,  for  he  cannot  have  proceeded 
Irrationally  in  that  work;  but  his  reason  and  wisdom  are,  as  above  shown,  not  to  be 
oonoeived  as  a  spoken  word  or  as  the  mere  possession  of  knowledge,  but  as  a  substantially- 
existent,  personal  and  willing  potency.  If  the  entire  world  was  created  by  this  scpond 
divine  hypostasis,  then  certainly  was  man  also  thus  created,  yet  not  in  view  of  any  neces- 
sity, but  from  superabounding  love  (aydnrK  irepiovcig^^  that  there  might  exist  a  being,  who 
should  participate  in  the  divine  goods.  If  man  was  to  be  receptive  of  these  goodd,  it  was 
necessary  that  his  nature  should  contain  an  element  akin  to  God,  and,  in  particular,  that 
he  should  share  in  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature,  •'.  e.,  be  immortal.  Thus,  then,  man 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  in  possession  of  all  divine  goods.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  be  without  the  gifts  of  freedom,  independence,  and  self-determination,  and  hia 
participation  in  the  divine  goods  was  consequently  made  dependent  on  his  virtue.  In 
virtue  of  his  freedom  he  could  decide  in  favor  of  evil,  which  cannot  have  its  origin  in  the 
divine  will,  since  then  it  would  not  be  subject  to  censure — but  only  in  our  inner  selvea, 
where  it  arises  in  the  form  of  deviation  from  good,  just  as  darkness  is  the  privation 
(ariptftnc)  of  light,  or  as  blindness  is  the  privation  of  the  power  of  vision.  The  antithesU 
between  virtue  and  vice  is  not  to  be  so  conceived,  as  if  they  were  two  independent  exist> 
enoes;  but  just  as  to  being  non-being  is  oppcsed,  not  as  a  second  existence,  but  as  non- 
existence set  over-against  existence,  so  vice  is  opposed  to  virtue,  not  as  something  ftTmtiwg' 
in  and  for  itself,  but  as  absence  of  the  better.  Since  now  all  that  is  created  is  subject  to 
change,  it  was  possible  that  first  one  of  the  created  spirits,  namely,  he  who  was  entruatod 
with  the  oversight  of  the  earth,  should  turn  his  eye  away  from  the  good  and  become 
envious,  and  that  from  this  envy  should  arise  a  leaning  toward  badness  which  should,  la 
natural  sequence, 'prepare  the  way  for  all  other  evil.  He  seduced  the  first  men  into  the 
folly  of  turning  away  from  goodness,  by  disturbing  the  divinely-ordered  harmony  between 
their  sensuous  and  intellectual  natures  and  guilefully  tainting  their  wills  with  evil 
{X6-y,  Ksr.,  chs.  6  and  6).  God  knew  what  would  happen  and  hindered  it  not,  that  he 
might  not  destroy  our  freedom ;  he  did  not,  on  account  of  his  foreknowledge  of  the  evil 
which  would  result  from  man's  creation,  leave  man  uncreated,  for  it  was  better  to  bring 
back  sinners  to  original  grace  by  the  way  of  repentance  and  physical  suffering  than  not  to 
create  man  at  all.  The  raising  up  of  the  fallen  was  a  work  befitting  the  giver  of  Ufe.  tbe 
God  who  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  for  this  purpose  he  became  man  (ibuL^  cfaa. 
7,  8 ;  14  seq).  The  incarnation  was  not  unworthy  of  him ;  for  only  evil  brings  disgraoa 
(oh.  9).    The  objection,  that  the  finite  cannot  contain  the  infinite,  and  that  therefore  tl^ 
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.ixuman  nature  could  not  reoeiye  into  itself  the  divine,  is  founded  on  the  false  supposition 
.^lat  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  means,  that  the  infinity  of  God  was  contained  in  the 
Ivoaits  of  the  flesh  as  in  a  vessel ;  on  the  contrary,  the  divine  nature  is  to  be  conceived  as 
having  been  so  united  with  the  human,  as  flame  is  with  a  combustible,  which  former  ex- 
tends beyond  the  latter,  as  also  our  souls  overstep  the  limits  of  our  bodies  and  through 
the  DQotions  of  thought  extend  themselves  without  hindrance  through  the  whole  creation 
(oil.  10).     For  the  rest,  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  nature  was  united  to  the  human  sur- 
passes our  power  of  comprehension,  although  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt  tlie  fact  of  that 
union  in  Jesus,  on  account  of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought ;  the  supernatural  character  of 
those  miracles  bears  witness  to  their  divine  origiu  (ch.  11  seq.).     Af^r  we  had  freely  sold 
ourselves  to  evil,  he,  who  of  his  goodness  sought  to  restore  us  to  liberty,  could  not  for  tliis 
eipd  have  recourse  to  measures  of  arbitrary  violence,  but  must  follow  the  way  of  justice. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  ransom  should  be  paid,  which  should  exceed  in  value 
that  .which  was  to  be  ransomed,  and  heuce  it  was  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
surrender  lumself  to  the  power  of  death.    His  goodness  moved  him  to  save  us  and  his 
justice  impelled  him  to  undertake  the  redemption  by  the  way  of  exchange  of  those  who 
were  reduced  to  bondage.     His  power  was  more  signally  displayed  by  his  incarnation  than 
it  would  have  been  had  he  remained  in  his  glory,  and  the  act  of  incarnation  was  not  in 
conflict  with  his  wisdom,  eternity,  or  omnipresence  (ch.  22  seq.).    By  concealing  the  divine 
nature  witliin  the  human,  a  certain  deception  was  indeed  practiced  on  the  Evil  One ;  but 
for  the  latter,  as  himself  a  deceiver,  it  was  only  a  just  recompense  that  he  should  be 
deceived  himself;  the  great  adversary  must  himself  at  last  find  that  what  has  been  done 
was  just  and  salutary,  when  he  also  shall  have  been  purified,  and  as  a  saved  being  shall 
experience  the  benefit  of  the  incarnation  (ch.  26).    It  was  necessary  that  human  degeneracy 
should  have  reached  its  lowest  point  before  the  work  of  salvation  could  enter  in  (ch.  29). 
That,  however,  grace  through  faith  has  not  come  to  aU  men  must  not  be  laid  to  God's 
account,  who  has  sent  forth  his  call  to  all  men,  but  to  the  account  of  human  freedom ; 
if  God  were  to  break  down  our  opposition  by  violent  means,  the  virtue  and  praise  worthi- 
ness of  human  conduct  would  be  destroyed  in  the  destruction  of  human  freedom,  and  man 
would  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  irrational  brute  (ch.  30  seq.).     Gregory  seeks  farther 
to  show  how  it  was  worthy  of  God  that  he  should  die  on  the  cross  (ch.  32).    He  then 
shows  the  saving  nature  of  prayer  and  of  the  Christian  sacraments  (chs.  33-37).    It  is 
essential  for  regeneration  to  believe  that  the  Son  and  tlie  Spirit  are  not  created  spirits,  but 
of  like  nature  with  God  the  Father;  for  he  who  would  make  his  salvation  dependent  on 
anything  created  would  trust  to  an  imperfect  nature  and  one  itself  needing  a  savior  (ch.  38 
-seq.;  cf.  the  treatise  on  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  p.  38,  d:  those  who  hold  the  Son 
to  have  been  created  must  either  worship  a  creature,  which  is  idolatrous,  or  not  worship 
him,  which  is  unchristian  and  Jewish).    He  alone  has  truly  become  a  child  of  God  who 
gives  evidence  of  his  regeneration  by  voluntarily  putting  away  from  himself  all  vice 
(ch.  40). 

A  series  of  aniiiiropolog^cal  speculations  are  contained  in  the  work  **  On  the  Creation  of 
Man."  Biblical  propositions  are  combined  with  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  ideas  and  with  a 
teleolog^cal  physiology.  The  possibility  of  the  creation  of  matter  by  the  divine  spirit  rests 
on  the  fact  that  matter  is  only  the  unity  of  qualities  which  in  themselves  are  immaterial 
(ch  23  seq.).  Man  is  more  noble  than  tlie  rest  of  creation  (ch.  3).  His  spirit  pervades 
his  whole  body,  and  not  merely  a  single  part  of  it  (ch.  12  seq.).  It  begins  to  exist  at 
the  same  time  with  the  body,  neither  before  nor  after  (ch.  28).  The  soul  will  at  a  future 
time  be  reunited  with  its  body,  and,  once  purified  by  punishment,  will  return  to  the  Good 
(<^  21).     The  subject  of  eschatology  is  discussed  by  Gregory  in  the  '*  Dialogue  con- 
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oerning  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection."    Faith  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  aonl 
after  death  is  declared  to  be  necessarj  to  virtue,  since  it  is  only  on  the  condition  of  man's 
future  existence  that  virtue  has  any  advantage  over  pleasure  (p.  184,  a).    But  Gregory 
does  not  (like  Lactantius)  proceed  at  once  to  construct  on  the  basis  of  this  necessity  a 
'* moral'*  argument  for  immortality,  holding,  rather,  that  the  case  is  one  that  calls  for 
speculative  or  scientific  arguments.     To  the  objection  of  those  who  assert  that  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  as  of  all  real  things,  is  material,  he  replies  that  the  truth  of  this  doctrine 
would  involve  the  truth  of  Atheism,  but  that  Atheism  is  refuted  by  the  fact  of  the  wise 
order  which  reigns  in  the  world,  and  that  the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  which  cannot  be 
denied,  proves  the  possibility  of  immaterial  existence  (p.  184,  b  seq.).    We  may  with  the 
same  right  conclude  from  the  phenomena  of  the  human  Microcosm  to  the  actual  existence 
of  an  immaterial  soul,  as  from  the  phenomena  of  the  world  as  a  whole  to  the  reality  of 
God*B  existence  (p.  188,  b  seq.).     The  soul  is  defined  by  Gregory  as  a  created  being,  having 
life,  the  power  of  thought,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  provided  with  the  proper  organs,  the  power 
of  sensuous  perception  (p.  189,  c).     The  power  of  thought  is  not  an  attribute  of  matter, 
since,  were  it  otherwise,  matter  would  show  itself  endowed  with  it,  would,  for  example, 
combine  its  elements  so  as  to  form  works  of  art  (p.  192,  b  seq.).     In  its  substantial  exist- 
ence, as  separable  from  matter,  the  soul  is  like  God ;  but  this  likeness  does  not  extend 
to  the  point  of  identity ;  the  soul  only  resembles  God,  as  a  copy  resembles  its  original 
(p.  196,  a).     As  being  "simple  and  uncompounded "  (dirT^  ml  auvvderoq  ^ic'C)  the  soul 
survives  the  dissolution  of  the   composite  body  (aiyKpifia — p.  197,  c),  whose  scattered 
elements  it  continues  and  will  continue  to  accompany,  as  if  watching  over  its  property, 
until  the  resurrection,  when  it  will  clothe  itself  in  tliem  anew  (p.  198,  b  seq.;  cf.  213,  a 
seq.).     Anger  and  desire  do  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  but  are  only  among  its 
varying  states  (TrdBij  T^g  ^aeu^  koI  ovk  ovala) ;  they  are  not  originally  a  part  of  ourselves, 
and  we  can  and  must  rid  ourselves  of  them  (p.  199,  c  seq.),  and  bring  them,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  mark  our  community  with  the  brute  creation,  into  the  service  of  good  (p. 
204,  c  seq.).     Hades,  which  the  soul  enters  after  its  separation  from  the  world  of  sense, 
is  not  a  particular  place;  it  means  the  Invisible  (to  aijMvic  re  Kal  aeiStg^  p.  210,  a;  cf. 
Plat..  PhaedOj  p.  80,  d) ;  those  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  regions  under  the  earth 
are  alluded  to  are  explained  by  Gregory  as  not  literal  or  descriptive  of  real  localities,  but 
allegorical — although  in  this  point  Gregory  would  not  strenuously  resist  the  partisans  of 
the  opposite  interpretation,  since  in  the  principal  point,  the  recognition  of  the  soul's  future 
existence,  he  and  they  agree  (p.  211,  a  seq.).     God  decrees  to  sinners  severe  and  long-con- 
tinued pains  in  eternity,  not  because  he  hates  them,  nor  for  the  sake  alone  of  punishing 
them,  but  for  their  improvement,  which  latter  cannot  take  place  until  the  soul  has  under- 
gone a  painful  purging  from  all  its  impurities  (p.  226,  b  seq.).     The  degree  of  pain  which 
must  thus  be  endured  by  each  one  is  necessarily  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  liis 
wickedness  (227,  b).    When  the  process  of  purification  has  been  completed,  the  better 
attributes  of  the  soul  appear,  imperishability,  life,  honor,  grace,  glory j  power,  and,  in  short, 
all  that  belongs  to  human  nature  as  the  image  of  divinity  (p.  260,  b).    In  this  sense  the 
resurrection  is  the  restoration  of  man  to  his  original  state-^as  Gregory  often  defines  it 
{avd(TT€iai^  kariv  ^  f  if  rb  apxaiov  r^c  ipvoeuc  ifJtuv  aTTOKardarcuytCi  p-  252,  b  et  al). 

The  doctrine  of  the  final  reunion  of  all  things  with  God  is  too  firmly  rooted  in  Gregorr^ 
conception  of  the  negative  nature  ond  limited  power  of  evil,  and  of  the  supreme  goodnesi 
of  the  God  whose  punishments  aim  only  at  the  improvement  of  the  sinner,  to  admit  of  the 
passages  in  his  writings,  which  contain  tliis  doctrine,  being  regarded  as  interpolations. 
Such,  according  to  the  report  of  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.^  233),  the  Patriarch  Germanus  of  Con- 
stantinople (about  700)  pretended  that  tliey  were;  the  Patriarch  was  evidently  moved 
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bj  the  npologetic  dcsiro  to  tsve  Gr^ory's  orthodoiy.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Gregory's  doctrine  oT  freedom,  ba  excluding  all  compulsion  of  the  will  in  the  direcUou  of 
goodness,  docs  not  accord  well  with  the  theory  of  the  necessary  return  of  every  soul  to 
goodncFs ;  one  can  but  regret  the  absence  of  any  Btt«Dipt  to  remove  this  at  least  Beening 
contradiction. 

Without  doubt  Augustine  was  a  more  higlilj  gifted  man  than  Qregory;  yet  tlie  Ori- 
geniscic  and  G  rcgorian  form  of  teuching,  as  compared  with  the  Augiistinian,  poaseSEies  liever- 
theless,  in  point  nf  It^c  and  moral  spirit,  advantagsB  peculiar  to  itself  whidi  wore  never 
reached  by  the  Latin  Church  Father. 

§  86.  In  Augustine  the  development  of  ecclcsiaetical  doctrine  in 
the  PntriBtic  Period  reaches  its  cnlminating  point,  AureliuB  Augna- 
tinus  was  born  on  the  l^th  of  November,  in  the  year  354,  and  died 
Angnst  28,  430,  while  Bishop  of  Hippo  Regiua.  His  father  was  a 
heathen,  but  his  mother  was  a  Cbristiati,  who  brought  up  her  son 
in  the  Cliristian  faith.  He  subsequently  espoused  the  belief  of  the 
Manichieana  and  prepared  himself  by  classical  studies  for  the  office  of 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  After  a  skeptical  transition-period,  when  also 
Platonic  and  Neo-Pl atonic  speculations  had  prepared  him  for  the 
change,  he  was  won  over  by  Ambrosiusto  Catholic  Christianity,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  thenceforth  labored  as  a  defender  and  constructor 
of  doctrines,  and  also  practically  as  a  priest  and  bi^hop.  Against  the 
Skepticism  of  the  Academics/AuguEtino  urges  that  man  needs  the  i 
knowledge  of  truth  for  bis  happinespjthat  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
inquire  and  to  doubt,  and  he  tinds  ajbundation  for  all  our  knowledge, 
a  foundation  invulnerable  against  every  doubt,  in  the  consripusneBS  we  ' 
have  of  our  Bensations,  feelings,  our  willing,  and  thinking|]in  short,  of 
all  our  psychical  processes.  ,  From  the  undeniable  existence  and  pos- 
session by  man  of  some  truth,  he  concludes  to  the  existence  of  God  as 
the  truth  ^>er  s^;  but  our  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the  material 
world  he  regards  as  only  an  irreaistible  belief  Combating  heathen 
religion  and  philosophy,  Augustine  defends  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions peculi.tr  to  Christianity,  and  maintaiiiB,  in  particular,  against 
the  Keo-Platoniata,  whom  he  rates  most  highly  among  all  the  ancient 
philosophers,  the  Christian  theses  that  Balvation  is  to  be  found  in 
Christ  alone,  that  divine  worship  is  due  to  no  other  bc-ing  beside  the 
triune|tlod,  since  he  created  all  things  himself,  and  did  not  commission 
inferior  beings,  gods,  demons,  or  angels  to  create  the  material  world ;  ' 
that  the  soul  with  its  body  will  rise  again  to  eternal  salvation  or 
damnation,  but  will  not  return  periodically  to  renewed  life  upon  thn  ' 
earth;  tliat  the  soul  docs  not  exist  before  tlio  body,  and  tliat  the  latter 
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is  Dot  the  prison  of  the  former,  but  that  the  Bonl  begins  to  exist  at  the 
.  same  time  with  the  body;  that  (the  world  both  had  a  beginning  and 
is  perishable^  and  that  onlj  God  and  the  souls  of  angels  and  men  are 
eternal. — Against  ti^  dnalism  of  the  ManiflhaaAnRj  who  regarded  good 
\  I  and  evil  as  eqn^ly  primitive,  and  represented [Ji,  portion  of  the  divine 
substance  as  having  entered  into  the  region  of  evil,iin  order  to  war 
against  and  conquer  j^  Augustine  defends  the  monism  of  the  good 
principle,  or  of  the  purely  spiritual  God,  explaining  evil  as  a  mere 
negation  or  privation,  and  seeking  to  show  from  the  finiteness  of  the 
things  in  the  world,  and  from  their  differing  degrees  of  perfection, 
that  the  evils  in  the  world  are  necessary,  and  not  in  contradiction 
with  the  idea  of  creation ;  he  also  defends,  in  opposition  to  Mani- 
chseism  (and  Gnosticigm  in  general),  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
essential  harmony  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Against 
the  Donatists,  Augustine  maintains  the  unity  of  the  Church.  In 
opposition  to  Pelagius  and  the  Pelagians,(lie  asserts  that  divine  grace 
.{^W  /  18  not  conditioned  on  human  worthiness^  and  maintains  the  doctrine 
^^  V » ^  I  of  absojjjte  predestination,  or,  that  from  the  mass  of  men  who,  through 
the  disobedience  of  Adam  (in  whom  all  mankind  were  present  poten- 
tially), have  sunk  into  corruption  and  sin,  some  are  chosen  by  the  free 
election  of  God  to  be  monuments  of  his  grace,  and  are  brought  to 
believe  and  be  saved,  while  the  greater  number,  as  monuments  of  his 
justice,  are  left  to  eternal  damnation. 


The  works  of  St.  Angnslino  wore  pnbliftheil  at  Basel  In  150d,  and  sabseqnently— editrd  bjr 
1AS8-29  and  1509.  An  edition  by  the  Lovaniente*  thedogi  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1577,  another,  hj  the 
Bonedlctlnos  of  the  Maarine  Cungregation,  at  Paris,  16S9-1700(^.  ^>e.,  Antwerp,  1700-1 7a8X  and  otfll 
anotlier,  in  mor^  reeent  times,  nt  Paris,  1885-40.  Of  the  niiineroas  writings  of  Aufftistine  tbo  ConJiemAamm 
{fid,  ttereoiyp.,  Leipsic.  lSOT)an(l  De  CivitaU  Dei  (Leipsic,  1S23,  Cologne,  1850,  Lcipsie,  1SC8X  hare  very 
frequently  been  edited  separately;  Krnbingcr*s  edition  of  the  Enchiridion  ad  Laurentium  de  Fidn,  S^ 
ft  OariUtU  (TQhingcn,  1861)  Is  distinsmishcd  by  its  critical  exactness.  Cf.  TintcYk^  IJbroryim  AmgfUibd 
lieeeruiua,  Dorpat,  1S26.  In  Migne's  Pa^.,  the  works  of  Anguslino  form  Vols.  XXXII.-XLVII.  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.  The  foarth  volnmo  of  a  French  tranHlatioa,  made  ander  the  direction  of  Poojoolat  aad 
Uautx.  and  to  be  cmnpleted  in  flrtecn  volames,  ap(»eared  at  Montauban,  in  18C<L 

The  Biography  qf  Au0tttitie^  by  his  yonnger  friend  Possldlns,  is  to  be  found  in  most  fif  the  edittont 
of  Angustine^s  works  (especially  in  Vol.  X.  of  the  Manrino  edition) ;  it  serres  as  a  complement  to  Avgnv- 
tino*s  own  ConfetHonn.  Of  the  nnmemns  modem  works  on  Angustine,  the  most  eomprfhensire  are  time 
of  O.  F.  Wlggers  (  Vereuch  einer  pragmat.  DursttUung  dw  AugwttinitmxM  u.  PelagUmismmM,  llambarg. 
1S21-83),  Klolh  (Dcr  heiiige.  Kirc'ie^nUhrer  Aurmatiniu,  Aix-l.a-Chapcllc,  1840);  C,  lUndeiiLnnn  (/>er  heiligt 
Aug.,  VoL  I.,  Berlin,  lb44 ;  Vol.  II.,  Leipme,  1856 :  Vol.  III.,  Orcifswald,  1969).  Friedrich  Btihringtr,  ia  ha 
(TsacA.  d.  Klrcfie  Chr.  (I.  8,  Ziiricb,  1845,  pp.  00-774),  Neander  (CA.  BiiA,)  and  Scbaff  (C*.  Hiwi,\  tnat 
with  great  fullness  of  Auirnstlne.  On  Augustine's  doctrine  of  time,  cf.  Fortlage  (Heidelberg;  ISSf);  o«  bb 
psychology :  Oanganf  (Augsburg,  1852) and  Fcmiz  (Parln,  lS68,2d  edition,  1800) ;  on  his  logic:  Pranil  {G^^A. 
der  Logih  im  Abendlande,  U  Leipsic  1S55,  pp.  CC5-6T2);  on  his  doctrine  of  c  .gnillon:  Jac  Merteo  ( Ceb^r 
dU  Bed€Htung  d^  ErkftininiatMire  des  heUigen  Augwtiniu  und  des  heiligsn  Tfiamaa  9f*H  ^gtOAO^^ 
d6n  gtnch,  Enitricklungtigang  der  PhUtmpMe  aU  reifur  VernunfticiMenKhaft^TrfffQ^  1865), and  Kic  Jea. 
Ludw.  Schfir/.  (  fHri  AugtiMUni  de  origine  et  via  eognitUmU  inUUeetuaUe  dootrina ab  ontoloffUmi^ 
vlndUMa,  comm.  phOoe.,  Manstcr,  1867);  on  his  doctrine  of  self-knowledge:  B.  Melier  (Ati^ 
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CktrietU  plaoita  <f«  mentU  humanae  mti  eognttlone  quomodo  inter  m  wngmani  a  tteneque  diftrant,  dim. 
inauff^  Bona,hS60);  on  hts  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace  In  relation  tu  the  doctrines  or  Paul  and  the  Ueformers: 
Ze1Ier(in  the  rA«o/.  </aAr&.,  T&bingen,  1A54.  pp.  295  seq.);  on  his  doctrine  of  miracles:  Fricdr.  Nitzsch 
(Berlin,  ISGS)^,  on  his  doctrine  of  God  as  trlnnc:  Tbeodor  Gangauf  (Augsburg,  1866);  on  his  philosophy  of 
history:  Jos.  Reinkens  (Schaffhansen,  1866).  Of  the  more  recent  French  works  on  Angostine  the  most 
comprehensive  is  F.  Nonrrlsson's  La  PJMntophU  d%  SL  Attfftutin,  Pa*  is,  186fi,  2d  ed.,  186&  Cfl  also  A.  F. 
Hewitt,  Th4  Probl&ms  </  the  Age,  wWi  Studies  in  St,  Augiutins,  Now  York,  166& 

• 

Augustine's  father,  Patricius,  remained  a  heathen  until  shortly  before  his  death ;  his 
mother^  Monica,  was  a  Christian,  and  exerted  a  profound  influence  over  her  son.  Educated 
at  Thagastc,  Madaura,  and  Carthage,  Augustine  followed  first  in  his  native  city,  then  at 
Carthago  and  Rome,  and  from  384-386  in  Milan,  the  vocation  of  a  teacher  of  eloquence  *, 
yet  his  interest  always  centered  chiefly  in  tlieological  problems.  The  Hortensius  of  Cicero 
awakened  in  tho  young  man,  who  had  been  addicted  to  sensuous  pleasures,  the  love  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  The  biblical  Scriptures  failed  at  that  time,  in  respect  of  form  and 
content,  to  satisfy  him.  To  the  question  of  tho  origin  of  evil,  tho  Manichasan  dualism 
seemod  to  him  to  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  answer;  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine 
seemed  to  him,  also,  to  judge  more  correctly,  when  they  rejected  the  Old  Testament  as 
contradicting  the  New,  than  did  the  Catholic  Church,  which  presupposed  the  entire  har- 
mony of  all  biblical  writings.  But  the  contradictions  of  the  Maniclucan  doctrine  in  itself 
and  with  astronomical  facts  gradually  destroyed  liis  faith  in  it,  and  he  approached  more 
and  moro  toward  the  skepticism  of  the  New  Academy,  till  finally  (in  the  year  386)  the 
reading  of  certain  writings  of  (Plato  and)  Neo-Platonists  (in  the  translation  of  Victorinus) 
turned  him  in  the  direction  of  a  positive  faith,  and  the  preaching  of  Bishop  Ambrosius  at 
Milan — which  ho  had  attended  originally  only  on  account  of  the  rhetorical  excellence  of 
the  style  of  that  orator — led  him  back  to  the  Church.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  ^ 
Old  Testament  removed  its  apparent  contradictions  with  the  New,  and  removed  from  the 
notion  of  God  that  anthropomorphism  which  had  given  offense  to  Augustine;  and  the  v* 
thought  of  the  harmony  of  the  divinely<-creatcd  universe  in  all  its  parts  converted  him 
from  dualism.  Augustine  was  baptized  by  Ambrosius  at  Easter  in  387.  Soon  aflerward 
ho  returned  to  Africa,  became  in  301  priest  at  Hippo  Regius  and  in  395  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop  at  tho  same  place  (first  as  assistant  bishop  of  Valerius,  who  soon 
afterward  died).  He  waged  an  untiring  combat  against  the  Manichseans,  Donatists,  and 
Pelagians,  and  labored  for  tho  confirmatioa  and  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith,  advancing 
constantly  moro  and  moro  from  religious  philosophy  to  positive  dogmatics.  He  died  on 
the  28th  of  August,  in  the  year  430. 

The  earliest  of  Augustine's  works,  ^vritten  in  his  Kanichiean  period,  while  he  was  a 
professional  rhetorician,  and  entitled  De  Pulchro  et  Apto,  is  lost.  Of  his  extant  works,  the 
earliest  is  that  directed  against  the  skepticism  of  tho  Academics  {Contra  Academicoft)^  which 
ho  composed  before  his  baptism,  while  residing  at  Cassiciacum,  near  Milan,  in  the  autumn 
of  386;  at  the  same  place  he  wrote  the  treatises  Da  Beata  Viia  and  De  Ordineand  the 
SoUloquiOj  and  after  his  return  to  Milan,  but  also  before  his  baptism,  the  De  ImmortalUate 
Animae,  which  is  the  sketch  of  a  continuation  of  the  Soliloquies^  and  a  book  on  Grammar. 
Here  also  he  began  to  write  works  on  Dialectic.  Phctoric,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Music,  and  ' 
Philosophy  (August,  Retract,  I.  6).  Still,  the  genuineness  of  the  works  on  grammar  and  on 
the  principles  of  dialectic  and  rhetoric,  published  among  his  writings,  has  been  questioned : 
according  to  Prantl's  showing,  the  Principia  DiiUcticea  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
genuine,  while  the  supplementary  treatise  on  the  ten  categories  is  spurious ;  the  latter  is 
perhaps  (as  Prantl  conjectures)  a  modification  of  Themistius'  paraphrase  of  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle  (cf.  W.  Crecelius,  S.  Awrelii  Aujustini  de  DiakcHca  Liber,  G.-Pr,,  Elberfeld. 
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1867,  for  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Didleciic  end  Wietaric  at- 
tributed to  Augustine,  and  for  the  spuriousness  of  the  Grammar^  together  with  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  of  the  Dialectic).  The  work  on  immortality  was  followed  by  another  on 
the  Greatness  of  the  Soul,  composed  while  Augustine  was  stopping  at  Rome,  on  his  retnm 
from  Milan  to  Africa ;  this  was  succeeded  by  the  three  books  on  tho  Freedom  of  Qie  WHL 
directed  against  the  Manichasan  solution  of  the  question  of  tho  origin  of  evil — of  which 
books  he  wrote  the  two  last  in  Africa — and  by  the  works  on  the  Morals  of  the  QUholie 
Church  and  on  the  Morals  of  the  MantchcpanSy  wliich  were  likewise  begun  at  Home;  at 
Thagaste,  whither  he  returned  in  388,  he  composed,  among  other  works,  tho  books  on  Music, 
the  work  De  Gtnesi  contra  Manichceos — an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  biblical  histo.*7 
of  creation — and  the  book  De  Vera  Beligioney  which  he  had  already  projected  while  at 
Cassiciacum  ;  tliis  latter  work  was  an  attempt  to  develop  faith  into  knowledge.  His  works 
against  Manichseism  are  the  De  UtUitate  Oredendi,  which  was  written  while  Augustine  was 
presbyter  at  Hippo,  the  De  duabics  Animabus^  in  which  he  combats  the  doctrine  of  the 
union  of  a  good  and  a  bad  soul  in  man,  tho  work  against  Adimantus,  the  disciple  of  Mani. 
which  discusses  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  and  tho  Disputation  vntk 
FortunaiiLs;  in  the  period  of  Augustine's  presbyterial  functions,  fall  also — ^besides  numer- 
ous expositions  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  including  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  first 
part  of  Genesis — a  discourse  concerning  faith  and  the  symbol  or  confession  of  faith,  and 
his  casuistical  work  on  lying.  Of  the  works  subsequently  composed  by  Augustine,  after 
he  was  made  a  bishop,  the  greater  number  were  polemical  writings  aimed  against  tlie 
Donatists  and  the  Pelagians,  being  written  in  the  former  case  in  defense  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  latter  in  defense  of  the  dogma  of  original  sin  and  of  llie  predestina- 
tion of  man  by  the  free  grace  of  God ;  of  especial  importance  are  tho  works  on  tho  Trinity 
(400-410)  and  oa  the  City  of  God  {De  Clvitaie  Dei)^  the  latter  Augustine's  principal  work, 
begun  in  413,  completed  in  426.  Tho  Confessiones  were  written  about  400.  The  i?e/rac- 
taliofies  were  written  by  Augustine  a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  are  a  review  of  hia 
own  works,  together  with  corrective  remarks,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  intended  to 
restrict  those  of  his  earlier  opinions  which  were  doomed  too  favorable  to  the  soiencea  and 
to  human  freedom,  so  as  to  make  them  strictly  accordant  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
The  knowledge  which  Augustine  seeks  is  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  himself  (So' 
lHoqu,^  I.  7:  Deum  et  aniTnam  scire  cupi'o.  Nihilne  plus?  XViil  omnino.  Ib.^  II.  4:  DfUt 
semper  idem,  noverim  me^  noverim  tel)  /Of  the  principal  branches  of  philosophy,  ethics  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  highest  good  rightly  fulfills  its  task  only  when  it  finds  this  good  in  the 
enjoyment  of  God  J  dialectic  is  valuable  as  an  instrumental  science,  as  the  doctrine  of  cog- 
nition, teaching  how  to  teach  and  how  to  learn  {De  Ord.,  11^  38  j  cf.  De  Civ.  Deu  VIII.  10: 
rationalem  partem  sive  logicam,  in  qua  quaefitury  quonam  modo  Veritas  percipi  possii);  physics 
is  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  of  God,  tho  supreme  cause;  otherwise  it  is  super- 
fluous, or  so  far  as  it  contributes  nothing  to  our  salvation  {Coi\fc.ss.^  V.  7 :  heaius  autem  qui  te 
scit  etiamsi  ilia  nesciat;  qui  vera  et  ie  et  ilia  novit^  non  propter  iUa  beatior,  sed  propter  te  sobim 
beatus  est;  ib.j  X.  55 :  Jiinc  ad  perscrutanda  naturae^  quae  praeter  nos  est,  operta  procediiur, 
quae  scire  nihil  prodesf).  In  opposition  to  the  thought  expressed  in  his  early  work,  De 
Ordine  (II.  14,  15),  that  the  sciences  constitute  tho  way  which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  order  which  reigns  in  all  things,  and  consequently  to  the  knowledge  of  tho  divino 
wisdom,  Augustine  observes  in  the  Retractationcs  (I.  3.  2),  that  there  arc  many  holy  men 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  liberal  sciences,  and  that  many  who  are  acquainted  with, 
them  are  without  holiness.  Science  profits  only  where  love  is,  otherwise  she  puffs  up. 
'Humility  must  cure  us  of  the  impulse  to  seek  for  unprofitable  knowledge.!  To  the  grood 
angels  the  knowledge  of  material  things,  with  which  demons  are  puffed  up,  appears  mean 
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n  with  the  wnctifyiiig  love  of  the  immaterial  and  Immutable  Qndjjhvj  have  ft 
more  certain  knowledge  of  thinfra  temfHjrcl  nod  chan^ble,  for  the  verr  renaon  that  thoj  ^ 
behold  [ho  Brat  causes  of  tliose  things  ia  the  Word  of  God,  bj  irhom  the  world  wes  niad<i7 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  IS.  S2).  This  view  of  Augustine  respecting  the  rolaliTo  value  or  worthless- 
n«ss  of  the  rarious  sciences  eierciaed  a  decisive  influeoce  on  the  enUre  ioteUectnal  charse- 
tor  of  the  ChristiHo  world  of  ctie  Middle  Ages. 

With  his  opinion  of  philosophy  cotreBponds  Augustine's  judgment  reepectieg  the  pbi- 
loeophers  before  Christ  (which  it  is  worth  while  to  reproduce  hero,  more  particularly  on 
ocoouDt  of  its  influeuce  in  aubsequcnt  limet).  la  the  eighth  book  of  the  Oiviba  Lei  (ch. 
S)  he  grivea  a  sketch  of  the  "Italic"  and  "Ionic"  phi iosoph 7  before  Soemtos;  by  the 
(brmer  he  understands  Ihe  Pythagorean  philosophy,  ia  tlie  latter  he  includes  Iho  doctrine 
oT  Thalea,  Anaiimander,  Anaiimencs,  and  liia  two  pupils  Anaiagoras  and  Diogenes,  of 
whom,  he  says,  the  former  conceived  God  as  the  rashioaer  of  mnttcf,  while  Iho  latter 
T«soi''^ed  air  Ds  the  substance  in  which  tlie  divine  reason  inhered.  One  of  Anaiagoras' 
disciples,  says  Augustine,  was  Archekiis,  and  he  is  said  to  hare  had  for  a  disciple  Soe- 
rHtes,  -who  (ch.  3)  first  limiled  all  philosophy  to  ethics,  either  on  account  of  the  obscurity 
of  physics,  or,  as  some,  who  were  more  disposed  to  favor  Socrates,  have  judged,  bccsusD 
nono  but  a  mind  ethically  purified  should  venture  on  the  investigation  of  the  eternal  light, 
Id  which  the  causes  of  all  created  beings  live  unchangeable.  Of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
Augustine  only  mentions  briefly  Aristippus  and  AntlsthCQes,  and  then  discourses  more  fiillV' 
(ch.  4  seq.)  of  Plato  and  the  Nco-Platonists  as  the  most  eminent  of  all  ancient  thinkers. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  familiarized  himself  with  the  wisdom  of  tho  Egyptians 
and  the  Pythagoreans.  He  divided  philosophy  into  morala,  naturalia,  and  ratiemaHi  phih- 
tophia;  the  latter  belongs  principally  (together  with  natural  philosophy)  to  tbcorettcnt 
(eoniemplativa)  philosophy,  while  moral  philosophy  is  cqMivaleut  to  practical  {aeiiva)  pht- 
loeoph;.  Plato,  continues  Augustine,  retained  in  his  writings  the  Socratic  method  of  con- 
cealing his  onn  opinions  to  that  oilcnl,  that  it  is  difficult  to  knov  what  was  his  real  belief 
rupecting;  the  most  important  subjects.  Augustine  prefere,  therefore,  to  confine  himself  to 
tho  later  Plato oists,  "  qui  nihmem  ceteris  phiUytopliis  gentium  longe  rwfcjiie  praeiofam  ocitHta 
alqite  teracitu  inidiexiase  aigue  staiti  ttae  Jama  ecV^/rioTt  iaufanAir."  Augustine  numbent 
Aristotle  among  the  Old  Platonists,  but  adds  that  he  founded  a  "stda"  or  "Aneresu"  of  his 
omi,  distinct  from  the  Academics;  he  was  a  "vir  exeeSentia  ingenii  el  eloguio  Platoni  gvidan  ' 
tmpar,  atdTnttUatfaeiUetipertma'"  (De  Civ.  Dei,  Till.  12).  The  later  followers  of  Plato  desired 
V>  be  callcil,  not  academics  nor  Peripatetics,  hut  Platonists,  pre-eminent  among  whom  were 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  JambHchua.  For  thorn  God  is  tho  eaaaa  subiitlendi.  llie  ratio  intcflt- 
jtmli,  andtheor[foeiiten(ft(ch.4).  "Ko  philosophers  hare  approached  nearer  to  us  than  did 
they  "  (eh.  S).  Their  doctrine  is  superior  to  the  "  fabulous  religion  "  of  the  poets,  the  "  dvit 
religion  "  of  the  pagan  state,  and  the  "  natural  religion  "  of  ul!  other  ancient  philosophers, 
including  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  thought  to  find  the  first  cause  of  all  things  in  fire,  and  that 
of  the  Epicun'ans,  who  foand  the  same  in  the  atoms,  and  both  of  which  philosophical  sects 
wore  too  sonsuatistic  in  their  theories  of  knowledge  and  too  littlo  theological  in  their  ethics. 
In  searching  for  the  eternal  and  immutable  God,  the  Platonists,  with  reason,  went  beyond  * 
the  material  world  and  the  soul  and  the  realm  of  mutable  spirits  (fle  Civ.  Dei,  Till.  6: 
finrta  corpora  transtcendenmt  qtiaerentet  Deum ;  omitmi  imimam  myilabOetque  emne*  tpiritat 
Irangseaiderunt  gaaereJitee  ittmtnum  Devm).  But  they  separated  themselves  from  the  truth 
m  held  by  Christians,  in  paying  religious  veneration,  not  only  to  this  eupremo  God. 
but  also  to  inferior  deities  and  demooa,  who  ore  not  creators  (De  Civ.  Dei.  ZII.  24).  The 
Christian,  oven  without  the  aid  of  philosophy,  knows  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  Ood 
is  oar  Creator,  our  teacher,  and  tho  giver  of  grace  (Dt  Oiv.  Dei,  VIIL  10).     Seme  Chris- 
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tians  have  been  led,  in  their  astonishment  at  the  agreement  of  Plato's  theology  with 
that  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  belief  that,  while  he  was  in  Egjpt,  he  heard  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, or  even  read  the  prophetic  Scriptures;  Augustine  confesses  that  for  a  time  he  him- 
self entertained  that  opinion  (expressed  bj  him,  Dt  Doctr,  ChrisL^  II.  ch.  29) ;  but  he  finds 
{De  Civ,  Dei,  YIII.  11),  that  Plato  lived  considerably  later  than  Jeremiah;  he  holds  it  not 
impossible  that  Plato  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  biblical  writings 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  thinks  that  he  may  have  drawn  his  doctrine  of  the  immu- 
tability  of  God  from  the  biblical  expressions:  E^o  sum  qui  ^um,  and  qui  est  misit  me  ad  vet 
(Ezod.  iii.  14);  yet  ho  (ch.  12)  holds  it  quite  as  possible  that  Plato  inferred  the  eternal 
being  of  God  from  the  contemplation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
(Rom.  i.  19  seq.).  The  Platonists  were  not  altogether  without  a  knowledge  even  of  the 
Trinity,  although  they  speak  of  three  Gods  with  undisciplined  words  {Dt  Civ,  Dei^  X.  29). 
But  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  immutable  Son  of  God,  and  do  not 
believe  that  the  divine  reason,  which  they  call  TrarptKo^  vovr^  took  on  itself  a  human 
body  and  suffered  the  death  of  the  cross ;  for  they  do  not  truly  and  loyally  love  wisdom 
and  virtue,  they  despise  humility,  and  illustrate  in  themselves  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(Isaiah  zxix.  14) :  perdam  sapientiam  sapientium  et  prudentiam  prvdentium  reprobabo  {Dt 
Civ.  Dei,  X.  29).  These  philosophers  saw,  though  obscurely,  the  goal,  the  eternal  father- 
land ;  but  they  missed  their  way,  and  their  disciples  are  now  ashamed  to  leave  the  school 
of  Plato  for  the  school  of  Christ,  who  by  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  to  the  fisherman,  John,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Incarnate  Word  (tb.,  ch.  29).  Not  he  who,  following  reason,  lives 
according  to  human  customs,  but  only  he  who  subjects  his  spirit  to  the  will  of  Grod  and 
follows  God's  commands,  can  bo  saved  (Belract,  I.  1.  2). 

In  the  earliest  of  his  extant  works  Augustine  seeks  to  demonstrate,  in  opposition  to  the 
Academics,  the  existence  of  a  necessary  element  in  knowledge.  It  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  his  discussion  of  this  subject  that  he  does  not  begin  witli  tho  question  of  the 
origin  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  question,  whether  the  possession  of  truth  is  one  of  our 
wants,  or  whether,  without  it,  happiness  is  possible ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  proceeds, 
in  the  first  instance,  not  genetically,  but  teleologically.  One  of  the  interlocutors,  the 
youthful  Licentius,  defends  the  proposition,  that  the  mere  searching  for  truth  makes  lu 
happy,  since  wisdom  or  the  life  according  to  reason,  and  the  intellectual  perfection  of  man, 
on  which  his  happiness  depends,  consist,  at  least  during  his  earthly  life,  not  in  the  posses- 
sion, but  in  the  loyal  and  unceasing  pursuit,  of  truth.  Trygetius,  a  young  man  of  the 
same  age  with  Licentius,  affirms,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the  truth, 
since  constant  searching  without  finding  is  synonymous  with  erring.  Licentius  replie^ 
that  error  consists  rather  in  assenting  to  the  false  instead  of  the  true ;  that  seeking  is  not 
error,  but  rather  wisdom,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  straight  way  of  life,  by  following  which 
man  frees  his  spirit  from  the  entanglements  of  the  body,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  unites 
all  its  powers  within  itself,  and  becomes  at  the  end  of  his  life  worthy  to  attain  his  true 
end,  the  enjoyment  of  divine,  as  now  he  enjoys  human,  happiness.  But  Augustine  himself 
does  not  at  all  approve  the  doctrine  of  Licentius.  He  affirms,  first,  that  witliout  the  true 
the  probable  is  unattainable,  which  yet  the  Academics  held  to  be  attainable,  and  then,  that 
the  true,  to  which  the  probable  is  similar — ^this  similarity  constituting  the  essence  of  the 
probable — is  the  standard  by  which  the  probable  is  known.  He  then  remarks  that  no  one, 
certainly  can  be  wise  without  wisdom ;  and  that  every  definition  of  wisdom,  wliich  ex* 
dudes  knowledge  from  the  idea  of  wisdom  and  makes  the  latter  equivalent  to  the  mere 
confession  of  ignorance,  and  to  abstinence  from  all  assent,  identifies  wisdom  witli  nullity  or 
with  the  false,  and  is  therefore  untenable.  (It  is  obvious  that  Augustine  here  leaves 
wisdom  in  the  sense  of  a  "way  of  living,"  out  of  consideration.)    But  if  knowledge 
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belongs  to  wisdom)  then  it  belongs  also  to  happiness,  for  only  the  wise  man  is  happj.  Be 
who  lightly  pretends  to  the  name  of  the  wise  man  without  possessing  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  draws  around  himself  only  pitiable,  deceived  followers,  who,  always  seeking,  but 
never  finding,  with  mind  desolate  and  inspired  by  no  living  breath  of  truth,  must  end  by 
cursing  their  misleading  guides.  Besides,  the  pretended  inability  of  man  to  attain  to 
knowledge  does  not  exist,  on  which  the  Academics  found  their  demand  that  men  should 
always  withhold  their  assent.  It  is  neither  true  that  the  impressions  of  the  senses  are 
altogether  deceptive,  nor  that  thought  is  fully  dependent  on  them;  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  is  arrived  at  even  in  physics  and  ethics  through  our  dialectical  knowledge  of 
the  necessity,  that  of  the  two  alternatives  of  a  contradictory  disjunction,  the  one  must  be 
true  {cerhLtn  enim  habeOj  ixut  unum  esse  mundum  out  non  unum,  et  si  non  tiTium,  aut  finxH 
Humeri  aut  infiniUj  etc.).  In  the  work  De  Beata  Vita,  Augustine  adds*  the  argument,  that 
no  one  can  be  happy  who  is  not  in  possession  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  possess ;  but  uq 
one  seeks  who  does  not  wish  to  find ;  he,  therefore,  who  seeks  the  truth,  without  finding 
it,  has  not  that  which  he  wishes  to  find,  and  is  not  happy.  Nor  is  he  wise,  for  the  wise 
man,  as  such,  must  be  happy.  So,  too,  he  who  seeks  after  God,  has  indeed  already  God's 
grace,  which  leads  him,  but  has  not  yet  come  to  complete  wisdom  and  happiness.  In  the 
Ketractationes,  however,  Augustine  emphasizes  rather  the  thought,  that  perfect  blessedness 
is  not  to  be  expected  till  the  future  life. 

Seeking,  in  opposition  to  Skepticism,  an  indubitable  certitude  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  all  philosophical  investigation,  Augustine  finds  it,  in  his  work  Contra  Academicos^  in  all 
disjunctive  propositions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  remarks,  on  the  other,  that  our  sensible 
perceptions  are  at  least  subjectively  true :  noU  plus  asseniiri  quam  ut  ita  iibi  apparere  per- 
suadeas,  et  nutta  d&xptio  est  {Cmitra  Acad.,  III.  26),  and  in  the  nearly  synchronous  work  Dt 
Beata  VUa  (ch.  T),*he  lays  down  the  principle,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  philosophy, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  one's  own  living  existence — a  principle,  which,  in  the  Solilo- 
guio,  written  immediately  afterward,  is  expressed  in  this  form :  thought,  and  thereforo  the 
existence  of  the  thinker,  are  the  most  certain  of  all  things  (SoL,  II.  1 :  Tu,  qui  vis  te  rtosf.f, 
ids  esse  iet  Scio.  Unde  sdst  Keseio.  Simplicem  teserUis  anmulHj^icemt  Kescio.  Mover i 
te  seist  Neacio,  Cofjitare  te  scist  Scio).  In  like  manner,  Augustine  concludes  (in  De  Lib. 
Arbitr.,  II.  1)  from  the  possibility  of  our  being  deceived  {faUi  posse)  to  the  fact  of  our 
existence,  and  makes  being,  life,  and  tliought  co-ordinate.  (Cf.  Be  Vera  Beligione,  72 : 
noH  forcu  ire,  in  te  redi,  in  interiors  Jumiine  habitat  Veritas,  et  si  animam  mutahileni  iti- 
veneris,  transseende  te  ipsum.  Brid.  73:  omnis,  qui  se  dubitantem  intelUgit,  verum  inteWgii, 
et  de  hoc  re,  quam  inteUigit,  certus  est.  Omnis  igOur  qui  utrum  sit  Veritas  dubitat,  in  se  ipto 
hdbet  verum  unde  non  duUtct,  nee  uRum  verum  nisi  veritate  verum  est.  Kon  iiaqve  oportet  eum 
de  veriiate  dubitare,  qui  potuit  undecunque  dubitare.  De  Trinitate,  X.  14:  utrum  aSris  sit  v's 
Vivendi — an  ignis — dubitaverunt  homines ;  vivere  se  tamm  et  meminisse  et  intelligere  et  velle  ei 
eogiiare  et  scire  etjudicare  quis  dubitetf  quandoquidem  etiam  si  dubitat,  vivit,  si  dubitat,  unde 
dubiiet  meminit,  si  dubitat,  dubitare  se  intoUigit,  si  dubitat,  certus  esse  vuU,  si  dubitat,  cogiiat, 
si  dubitat,  scit  se  nescire,  si  dubitai,  judicat  non  se  temere  consentire  opartere,  IbuL  XIY.  7 : 
wkU  enim  tarn  novit  mens,  quam  id,  quod  sibi  praesto  est,  nee  menJti  magis  quidqiutm  praesto 
est,  quam  ipsa  sibi)  In  De  Civ,  Dei,  XI.  26,  Augustine  finds  an  image  of  the  divine 
Trinity  in  the  triad  of  our  being,  our  knowledge  of  our  being  and  our  self-love,  in 
regard  to  which  error  is  impossible  (nam  et  sumus  et  nos  esse  novimus  et  id  esse  ac  nos^ 
dOigimus;  in  his  andem  tribus  quae  dixi,  nuUa  nos  falsitas  verisimUis  turbat;  non  enim  etK 
ticut  iOa  quae  f oris  sunt,  fdb  sensu  corporis  tangimus,  .  .  .  quorum  sensibilium  etiam  imagines 
Us  simUUmas  nee  jam  eorporeas  eogitatione  versaannus,  memoria  tenemus  et  per  ipsas  in 
istorum  desideria  eonciiamttr,  sed  sine  uJSa  pkantasiarum  vei  phantasmatum  imaginatione 
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hidificatioria  mihi  esw  fiM  idqw  nosse  et  amare  cerUsHmum  «si).     That  material  bodies 
exist,  we  can  indeed  only  believe ;  but  this  belief  is  neoessary  in  practice  ( Cbn/ev^  TI^ 
1\  and  because  not  to  believe  thus  would  lead  to  worse  errors  (De  Op.  Dei^  XIX. 
18).     Faith  is  also  necessarj-  to  the  knowledge  of  the  wills  of  other  men  {De  F^df 
Berwny  quae  wm  Ftd.,  2).    Faith,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  assenting  to  an  idea  (eeiflt 
oaaeMwne  cogUoare^  De  Praedett  SancL,  6).     Tliat  which  we  know,  we  also  beliere;  bat 
not  all,  that  we  believe,  are  we  able  immediately  to  l^now;  faith  is  the  way  to  knowl- 
edge (De  Div.,  qu  83,  qtk  48  and  68;  De  TWn.,  XY.  2;  ijpisL,  120).     When  we  reflect 
upon  ourselves,  we  find  in  ourselves  not  only  sensations,  but  also  an  internal  sense  wfaldi 
makes  of  the  former  its  objects  (for  wo  have  knowledge  of  our  sensations,  bat  the 
external  senses  are  unable  to  perceive  their  own  sensations),  and,  finally,  reason,  which 
knows  both  the  internal  sense  and  itself  {De  Lib.  Arh.^  II.  3  seq.).     That  which  judges  ie 
always  superior  to  that  whidi  is  judged ;  but  that,  according  to  which  judgment  is  ren* 
dered,  is  also  superior  to  that  which  judges.     The  human  reason  perceives  that  there  is 
something  higher  than  itself;  for  it  is  changeable,  now  knowing,  now  not  knowing,  notr 
seeking  after  kuowledgo,  now  not,  now  correctly,  now  incorrectly  judging ;  but  truth  itself^ 
which  is  the  norm  according  to  which  it  judges,  must  be  unchangeable  {De  Lib,  Arb^ 
II.  6;  De  Vera  iZrfL,   54,  57;  De  Civ.  Dti^  VIII.  6).    If  thon  flndejt  thy  nature  to  be 
changeable,  rise  above  thyself  to  the  eternal  source  of  the  light  of  reason.     Even  if  thoa 
only  knowest  that  thou  doubtest,  thou  knowest  what  is  true ;  but  nothing  is  true  unless 
truth  exists.    Hence  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  truth  itself  (De  Vera  Rdi^ 
12  seq.).    Now  the  unchangeable  truth  is  God.     Nothing  higher  than  it  can  be  oon* 
ceived,  for  it  includes  all  true  being  {De  Vera  ReL,  57 ;  De  2Wn.,  YIII.  3).     It  is  identleal 
with  the  highest  good,  in  virtue  of  which  all  inferior  groods  are  good  {De  TritL^  YIII.  4 ; 
quid  pbtra  et  pharaf  honum  hoe  et  honum  iUudf  toUe  hoe  et  iUud  et  vide  ipeum  bonum,  ^ 
poies^  iia  Deum  videbis  non  alio  bono  &cm«m,  sed  bonum  omrds  bont).    All  ideas  are  in  God. 
He  is  the  eternal  ground  of  all  form,  who  imparted  to  created  objects  their  tempond 
forms  {De  Div.,  qu.  A.%\  De  Ideie,  2 :  /Sunt  narnque  ideae  principales  formae  qftaedam  erf 
raiionea  rerum  stabHee  et  incammuiabileaf  quae  ipsae  formatae  non  sunt  atque  per  hoe 
ac  semper  eodem  modo  se  habetttea,  quae  in  divina  inteUigcntia  contineTitur^  ti  quum  ipaae 
criantur  neque  intereant,  secundum  eaa  tamen  formari  dieiiur  omne^  quod  inierire  peiesi  et 
omne,  quod  oritur  et  interit) ;  he  is  the  absohite  unity  to  which  all  that  is  finite  aspiree, 
without  over  fully  reaching  it,  tlie  highest  beauty,  which  is  superior  to  and  the  condition 
of  all  other  beauty  {^^omnis  pukhriiudinis  forma  unitas  est^^)]   he  is  absolute  wisdom, 
blessedness,  justice,  the  moral  law,  etc.  {De  Vera  Rel.^  21  etaL;  De  Lib.  Arb.,  II.  9  seq.; 
De  TVtn.,  XI Y.  21).     The  mutability  of  created  things  is  to  us  a  reminder  of  the  immutft- 
bility  of  the  truth  {Conf..  XI.  10).     Plato  did  not  err  in  positing  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gible world ;  this  was  the  name  which  he  applied  to  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  reason, 
by  which  God  made  the  world ;  he  who  refuses  to  accept  this  doctrine  must  say  that  God 
proceeded  irrationally  in  the  creation  of  the  world  {RetraeL^  I.  3.  2).    In  the  One  divine 
wisdom  are  contained  immeasurable  and  infinite  treasures  of  intelligible  things,  in  whidl 
are  included  all  tlie  invisible  and  immutable  rational  grounds  of  things  {raHones  rermmi^  not 
excepting  the  visible  and  mutable  things,  whidi  were  created  by  the  divine  wisdom  (De  (H9. 
Deiy  XI.  10.  3 ;  cf.  DeDiv.,  quaest  83,  gzi.  26.  2  :  mgvJUi  igitur  propriis  sunt  ereata  ratiombm). 
In  the  case  of  bodies,  substance  and  attribute  are  different ;  oven  the  soul,  if  it  shall  ever 
become  wise,  will  become  such  only  by  participation  in  the  unchangeable  wisdom  itflell^ 
with  which  it  is  not  identical.    But  in  beings  whose  nature  is  simple,  and  which  are  ulti- 
mate and  origpinal  and  truly  divine,  the  quality  does  not  differ  from  the  substanoo^  sine* 
such  beings  are  divine,  wise,  and  happy  in  themselves,  and  not  by  participetion  In  ■ometfainf 
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foreign  to  them  (De  Ow.  2M;  XI.  10. 8).    In  the  same  manoer  it  ie  true  of  Qod  himself  that 
the  diBtinction  of  quality  and  suhetance,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  (Aristotelian)  categories,  is 
inapplicable  to  him.    God  falls  under  no  one  of  the  oategories  {De  TWn.,  Y.  2 :  utnc  inieiU' 
ffomus  Jkum,  si  podsumus,  qiumtum  posswnua^  Bine  qualUtUe  banvmf  sine  quaniUate  fnagmim^ 
MM  iudigenHa  crecUorem,  sine  situ  praesideniem^  sme  luMtu  omnia  conHnentom^  eine  loco 
Mque  totumt  mne  tempore  eempOermtm,  eine  vUa  eui  fmUoHone  mutdbiUa  fadentem.  nihUfue 
paiientem).    Even  the  category  of  substanoe  is  not  properly  applicable  to  God,  although  he 
in  the  highest  sense  is  or  has  reality  (De  IWn.,  YII.  10 :  res  ergo  mvtabiks  neque  eimpHees 
proprie  dieuntur  eubskmtiae :  Deus  autem  si  subsistit  ut  substantia  proprie  did  poesit^  inest  in  to 
oUqyiid  tamquam  in  etibfecto  et  non  est  simplex^ — unde  manifestmn  est  Deum  abusive  subslan' 
Ham  voeari^  ut  nomine  usiiaiiore  intelUgatur  essentia  quod  vers  ae  proprie  dieHur).    Yet 
Augustine  prefers  to  follow  the  terminology  of  the  Church  (»&.,  It.  36),  all  the  more 
because  an  adequate  knowledge  of  God  and  the  power  adequately  to  name  him  are  unat- 
tainable by  man  in  this  earthly  life  (De  2Wn.,  YII.  7 :  veriue  enim  oogitaktr  Deus^  quam 
didiur,  et  verius  est,  quam  eogitatur).    It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  positive  affirma- 
tion respecting  him  is  literally  true  (De  Trtn.,  Y.  11;  cf.  Qmf.^  XI.  26);  we  know  with 
certainty  only  what  he  is  not  (De  Ord.,  II.  44,  47);  yet  it  is  no  inconsiderable  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  deny  of  God  what  does  not  belong  to  him  (De  Trtn.,  YIII.  3).    If 
we  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  God  we  could  not  invoke  and  love  him  (De  TWn., 
YIII.  12;  Confess.^  1. 1,  YII.  16).    God  is,  as  was  rightly  perceived  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Platonists,  the  principle  of  being  and  knowledge,  and  the  gliding-star  of  life  (Confess.^ 
YII.  16;  De  Civ.  Dei,  YIII.  4).     He  is  the  light  in  which  we  see  the  intelligible,  the 
light  of  eternal  reason ;  what  we  know,  we  know  only  in  him  ( Ckmf.^  X.  65 ;  XII.  35 ;  De 
IWh.,  XH.  24).   . 

€rod  is  the  Triune.  Augustine  confesses  his  belief  in  the  Trinity  in  the  sense  estab- 
lished by  Athanasius  and  adopted  by  the  Church,  and  seeks  by  various  analogies  to  render 
the  conception  more  accessible  to  the  common  apprehension  (De  Civ,  Dei,  XI.  24:  credi' 
mus  et  tenemus  et  fideUter  praedieamtts  quod  Pater  qenuerit  Verhum,  Tioe  est  Sapientiam,  per 
quam  fada  sunt  omnia,  unigenitum  Hlium,  uniu  unum,  aetemus  coademumj  summe  bonus 
aequaliter  bonumj  d  quod  Spiriius  ianctus  dmul  et  Patris  et  FiUi  dt  Spiritua  et  ipse  eonsub^ 
stanUaUs  d  eoaetemus  ambobtis,  atque  hoc  tolum  et  Tdnitas  sit  propter  proprietatem  personarum 
et  unus  Deus  propter  wseparabHem  divinitatemj  sicut  unus  omnipotens  propter  inseparabHem 
ommpoteniiam,  ita  tamen,  ut  etiam  quum  de  dnguUs  quaeriiur,  unusquisque  eorum  et  Deus  d 
omnipotens  esse  respondeeUur,  quum  vero  de  omnibus  dmul,  non  tres  dii  vd  Ires  omnipotentes^ 
sed  unus  Deus  omnipotens;  tanta  ibi  est  in  tribus  inseparabUis  unitas,  quae  sic  se  vduitpraedSr 
ea/rC),  Augustine  does  not  (with  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basilius,  and  others)  conceive  the 
relation  of  the  three  divine  persons  or  hypostases  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence 
as  similar  to  the  relation  of  finite  individuals  to  their' universal  (t.  e.,  the  relation  of  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Barnabas  to  the  essence  of  man) ;  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  is  realized  fully 
and  completely  in  each  of  the  three  persons  (De  Trin,,  YII.  11).  Augustine  repudiates, 
indeed,  decidedly  the  heresy  of  the  Sabellians,  who  with  the  unity  of  the  essence  of  God 
affirmed  also'the  unity  of  his  person ;  but  the  analogies  which  he  employs  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity  are  taken  from  the  sphere  of  individual  existence ;  so,  in  particular, 
the  analogy  drawn  from  the  combination  of  being,  life,  and  knowledge  in  man  (DeLSb,  AfiK^ 
TL  T),  or,  as  Augustine  afterward  preferred  to  put  it,  the  analogy  (torn  the  union  of 
being,  knowledge,  and  love  in  man  (Confess.,  XIII.  11;  Z>e  frm.,  IX.  4;  De  dv.  Dei,  XI 
t$),  ot  from  memory,  thought,  and  will,  or,  within  the  sphere  of  reason,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  eternity,  wisdom,  and  love  of  biessedness  (De  THn.,  XI.  16;  XY.  6  seq.),  as 
alae  Itie  analogy  to  the  Trinity  whidi  he  finds  in  all  created  things,  in  that  they  all  unfte 
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in  thomselves  being  in  general,  their  own  particular  being,  and  the  orderly  combination  of 
the  former  (the  uniyeraal)  with  the  latter  (the  particular,  l>e  Vera  BeL,  13:  esse,  speda, 
crdo ;  cf.  Dt  2Wn.,  XI.  18 :  fMnavra^  numeruSf  pondua).  The  trace  of  the  Trinity  appears,  so 
far  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  latter,  in  all  creatures  (De  IHn^  VI.  10). 

The  being  of  God  is  the  highest  and  most  complete  form  of  being  {summa  esBemtia, 
iumme  es^},  and  is  therefore  unchangeable  (immtUabiHs).  To  the  things  which  he  created 
out  of  nothing  he  g^ve  various  degrees  of  being,  but  to  none  of  them  such  being  as  his 
own.  He  assigned  to  them,  also,  a  natural  order  {naiuraa  essentiarum  gradibus  ordinamtf 
De  Civ.  Deif  XII.  2  seq.).  The  opposite  of  God  is  not  being,  in  any  of  its  forms,  bat 
non-being,  and  evil  which  is  related  to  the  latter  as  its  product  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XII.  2  seq.). 
The  good  God  was  free  and  subject  to  no  necessity  in  creating  the  world,  and  his  object 
was  to  create  something  good  (De  Civ.  Dei^  XI.  21  seq.).  The  world  bears  witness  through 
its  order  and  beauty  to  its  divine  authorship  (»&.,  XI.  4).  God  created  it,  not  out  of  hia 
own  essence,  for  then  it  would  liave  been  equal  with  God,  but  out  of  nothing  (De  Civ.  Dei^ 
XL  10 ;  Confess.,  XII.  t).  As  being  creative  substance,  God  is  in  all  places  (vMqwe  diffusma). 
The  preservation  of  the  world  is  a  continual  creation.  If  God  should  withdraw  fh>m  the 
world  his  creative  power,  it  would  straightway  lapse  into  nothingness  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XXL 
25).  His  creative  work  is  not  ^a  eternal  one ;  for  since  the  world  is  finite,  it  must  be 
limited  in  time  as  in  space.  Tet  we  are  not  to  conceive  unlimited  periods  of  time  as  having 
preceded  the  creation  of  the  world,  nor  infinite  spaces  as  existing  outside  of  it ;  for  time 
and  space  exist,  not  out  of  the  world,  but  in  and  with  it.  Time  is  the  measure  of  motion ; 
but  in  the  eternal  there  is  no  motion  or  change.  The  world,  therefore,  was  created  with 
time,  rather  than  in  time.  But  God's  design  and  resolve  to  create  the  world  existed  from 
eternity  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XI.  4  seq.).  The  world  is  not  simple,  as  is  all  that  is  eternal,  but 
manifold,  though  not  without  unity ;  the  idea  that  many  worlds  exist  is  the  product  of  an 
empty  play  of  the  imagination  (De^OrcL,  I.  3;  De  Civ.  Dei,  XY.  5). 

It  was  necessary  that,  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  that  which  is  deemed  mean  and 
inferior  should  not  be  wanting  (De  Civ.  Dei^  XII.  4).  We  should  not  judge  of  things  by 
the  standard  of  their  utility  to  us,  nor  hold  that  to  be  bad  which  is  injurious  to  us,  but 
should  judge  of  each  object  according  to  its  own  nature ;  every  thing  has  its  measure,  its 
form,  and  a  certain  harmony  in  itself  God  is  to  be  praised  in  view  of  all  that  exists  (i6.,  4 
seq.).  All  being,  as  such,  is  good  (De  Vera  Rd.,  21 :  tn  qwxidam  esi^  quidquid  est,  bcwtm 
est).  Even  matter  has  its  place  in  the  general  order  of  things;  it  was  created  by  Grod;  its 
excellence  consists  in  its  plasticity.  The  body  is  not  the  prison  of  the  soul  (De  Vera 
Rd.,  36). 

The  soul  is  immaterial  There  are  found  in  it  only  functions,  such  as  thought,  know- 
ing, willing,  and  remembrance,  but  nothing  which  is  material  (De  2Hn.,  X.  13).  It  is  a 
substance  or  subject,  and  not  a  mere  attribute  of  the  body  (ibid.,  16).  It  feels  each  afibcUon 
of  the  body  at  that  point  where  the  affection  takes  place,  without  being  obliged  first  to 
move  itself  to  tliat  place ;  it  is  therefore  wholly  present  both  in  the  entire  body  and  in  each 
part  of  it,  whereas  the  corporeal  is  with  each  of  its  parts  only  in  one  place  (Ep.  166  orf 
Hier.,  4;  Contra  Ep.  Maik,  ch.  16).  Augustine  distinguishes  as  faculties  in  the  soul,  memory, 
intellect,  and  will ;  all  passions  are  manifestations  of  the  will  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XIV.  6:  vobmias 
est  quippe  in  omnHms,  immo  omnes  nihU  aUud  quam  vohnkUes  sunt^  The  relation  of  mem> 
ory,  intellect,  and  will  to  the  soul  must  not  be  conceived  as  analogous  to  the  relation  of 
color  and  figure  to  the  body,  or  of  accidents  to  the  substratum  in  which  they  are  found ; 
for  accidents  can  extend  no  farther  than  their  substrata  («<^ecto,  vnoKetficva)—iihe  figure 
or  color  of  one  body  cannot  be  those  of  another  body.  But  the  mind  (mens)  can,  in 
loving,  love  both  Itself  and  that  which  is  other  than  itself;  in  knowing,  know  itaelf 
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and  that  which  is  other  than  itself;  hence  memory,  intellect,  and  will,  share  in  tlie  sub- 
stantiality of  the  mind  {De  7Wn.,  IX^  4),  although  the  latter,  not  is,  but  has^  the  faculties 
of  memory,  intellect,  and  love  (i^.,  XY.  22).  All  these  functions  can  be  directed  upon 
themselvos,  the  understanding  can  know  itself,  memory  can  remember  that  we  possess 
memory,  the  free  will  can  make  use  of  its  freedom  or  not  (De  Lib,  Arbitr.^  II.  19). 
Tlio  immortality  of  the  soul  follows  philosophically  from  its  participation  in  immutable 
Truth,  and  from  its  essential  union  witli  the  eternal  reason  and  with  life  (SdU^  II.  2  seq. ; 
De  Imm.  An,^  1  seq.) ;  sin  robs  it  not  of  Hfe,  but  only  of  blessedness  (De  Oiv.  Dei^  VI.  ]  2). 
Yet  it  is  faith  alone  which  authorizes  the  hope  of  true  immortality,  or  of  eternal  life  in  God 
(De  TWn.,  XIII.  12).  (Cf.  Plato's  argument  in  the  Rcp.^  X.  p.  609,  and  the  last  argument  in 
the  FhaedOy  above,  p.  128). 

The  cause  of  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  will,  which  turns  aside  from  the  higher  to  the 
inferior,  or  in  the  pride  of  those  angels  and  men  who  turned  away  from  God,  who  has  abso- 
lute being,  to  themselves,  whose  being  was  limited.     Not  that  the  inferior  as  such  is  evil, 
but  to  decline  to  it  from  the  higher  is  evil.     The  evil  will  works  ihat  which  is  evil,  but  is 
not  itself  moved  by  any  positive  cause ;  it  has  no  causa  efficiensy  but  only  a  causa  deficiens 
(De  Civ.  Det\  XII.  6  seq.).     Evil  is  not  a  substance  or  nature  (essence),  but  a  marring  of 
nature  (the  essence)  and  of  the  good,  a  '* defect,"  a  "privation,"  or ''loss  of  good,"  an 
infraction  of  integrity,  of  beauty,  of  happiness,  of  virtue ;  where  there  is  no  violation  of 
good  tliere  is  no  evil  (Esse  viUum  et  nan  nocere  rum  potest).    Evil,  therefore,  can  only  exist 
as  an  adjunct  of  good,  and  that,  not  of  the  immutably,  but  only  of  the  mutably  good.    An 
absolute  good  is  possible,  but  absolute  evil  is  impossible  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XI.  22 ;  XII.  3). 
Such  was  Augustine's  chief  argument  against  Manichseism,  which  taught  that  evil  was 
equally  original  with  good,  and  that  it  constituted  a  second  essence  side  by  side  with  the 
good.    Evil,  continues  Augustine,  does  not  disturb  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe ;  it 
cannot  wholly  withdraw  itself  from  subjection  to  the  laws  of  God ;  it  does  not  remain 
unpunished,  and  the  punishment  of  it  is  good,  inasmuch  as  thereby  justice  is  executed;  as 
a  painting  with  dark  colors  rightly  distributed  is  beautiful,  so  also  is  the  sum  of  things 
beautiful  for  him  who  has  power  to  view  them  all  at  one  glance,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  sin«  although,  when  considered  separately,  their  beauty  is  marred  by  the 
deformity  of  sin  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XI.  23;  XII.  3;  cf.  De  Vera  Rel.,  4Ai  et  est  jndchritudo  uni- 
venae  creaiurae  per  haec  iria  inculpabilie,  damnationem  peecatorumy  exercitationem  jusiorum, 
perfeeHonem  beatorum).    God  would  not  have  created  those  angels  and  men  of  whom  he 
knew  beforehand  that  they  would  be  wicked,  if  he  had  not  also  known  how  they  would 
subserve  the  ends  of  goodness;  the  whole  world  thus  consists,  like  a  beautiful  song,  of 
oppositions  (contrariorum  oppasitione  saecuU  pukhriludo  componiiur,  De  Civ,  Dei,  XI.  18). 
To  these  considerations  Augustine  attached  so  g^eat  an  importance,  that,  unlike  Origen 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  others,  he  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  aKOKaTdaraat^ 
(or  "  restoration  ")  unnecessary  in  a  theodicy. 

God  created  first  the  angels — a  part  of  whom  remained  good,  while  the  rest  became 
evil — and  then  the  visible  world  and  man ;  the  angels  are  the  "  light,"  which  God  first 
created  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XI.  9).  The  human  race  began  with  one  man,  created  in  the  beginning 
by  God  (ib.,  XII.  9).  Not  only  they  err,  who  (like  Apuleius)  hold  that  the  world  and  man 
have  always  existed,  but  also  those,  who,  on  the  authority  of  incredible  writings,  hold  it  to 
be  historically  demonstrated  that  they  have  existed  many  thousands  of  years,  since  it 
appears  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  it  is  not  yet  six  thousand  years  since  man  was 
created  ((5.,  XII.  10).  The  shortness  of  this  period  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  biblical 
statement  incredible ;  for  if^  instead  of  six  thousand,  a  countless  number  of  thousands  of 
years  had  passed  since  man's  creation,  the  number  would  still  vanish,  in  comparison  with 
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the  previous  etemitf,  in  wliich  God  had  not  created  man,  into  nothiognen — ^like  »  dro^ 
compared  with  the  ocean,  or  rather  in  a  manner  incomparably  more  abaolute  (t5.,  XII.  IS^ 
nie  (Stoic)  belief,  that  after  its  destructioQ  the  world  is  renewed,  and  that  all  events  repeal 
themselves  in  successive  world-periods,  is  altogether  false ;  Christ  has  died  only  onoe,  and 
will  not  again  enter  into  the  bonds  of  death,  and  we  shall  In  the  future  be  eternallj  in  ths 
presence  of  God  (i&.,  XIL  13  soq.). 

The  first  man  contained,  not  indeed  visibly,  but  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  the 
germ  of  two  human  communitiee,  the  secular  state  and  the  city  of  God ;  for  from  him  were 
to  spring  the  men,  of  whom  some  were  to  be  united  with  tlie  evil  angels  in  punishment, 
and  the  rest  with  the  good  angels  in  receiving  rewards,  'according  to  the  hidden,  jet 
just,  decree  of  God,  whose  grace  cannot  be  unjust,  and  whose  justice  cannot  be  cruel  (Ik 
Oiv.  Dei^  XII.  27).  Through  the  fall  of  man,  whicli  was  the  result  of  disobedience  to  the 
divine  command,  man  became  subject  to  death  as  his  just  punishment  (iZ>.,  XIIL  1).  Of 
death,  however,  there  are  two  kinds,  namely,  the  death  of  the  body,  when  the  soul  quits 
it,  and  the  death  of  the  soul,  when  it  is  abandoned  of  God ;  the  latter  is  not  an  absolut* 
cessation  of  existence  and  life,  but  the  cessation  of  life  from  Grod.  Death  in  the  first  seoaa 
is  indeed  in  itself  an  evil,  but  for  the  good  it  works  only  good;  the  second  death,  whidi  t$ 
the  summum  malum,  comes  only  to  the  bad.  The  body,  as  well  as  the  soul,  of  man  is  dea* 
tined  to  rise  again.  The  bodies  of  the  righteous  will  be  transfigured  an4  beoomo  mors 
noble  than  was  the  body  of  the  first  man  betore  the  fall.  The  bodies  of  the  wicked,  o« 
the  contrary,  will  be  given  over  to  everlasting  suffering  (i&.,  XIIL  2  seq.).  Since  Adam 
had  forsaken  God,  he  was  forsaken  of  God,  and  death  in  every  sense  was  the  punishmenl 
with  which  he  was  threatened  (t6.,  XIIL  12,  15);  voluntarily  depraved  and  justly  con- 
demned, he  begot  depraved  and  condemned  children;  for  we  were  all  in  him,  when  "all  of 
us  **  consisted  of  lilm  alone ;  the  form  in  which  we  were  to  live  as  individuals  had  not  yet 
been  created  and  communicated  to  us,  but  there  was  already  existent  in  Adam  the  naJurg 
«emtnaZi9  from  which  we  were  to  arise,  and  since  this  nature  was  stained  with  sin,  given 
over  to  death,  and  justly  condemned,  the  same  diaracter  was  transmitted  to  the  postoriljf 
of  Adam.  Through  the  misuse  of  man's  free  will  arose  this  prolonged  mischief  which  is 
leading  the  human  race,  radically  corrupted,  through  a  series  of  sufierings  to  eternal  death, 
with  the  exception  only  of  those  who  are  redeemed  by  God's  grace  (ift.,  XIIL  14;  cf.  XXL 
12 :  hinc  est  universa  generia  hunutni  massa  damnaiOy  qwmiafn  qtii  hoe  primUus  adminif  cum  aa 
quae  m  iUofuirai  radicata  sua  aUrpt  punitius  es^  vJL  nuUua  ab  hocjusto  ddntoqua  suppUdo,  «m* 
rmsericordia  et  indebUa  graha  libtretur).  These  theses  seem  to  involve,  with  reference  to 
the  origin  of  human  souls,  the  doctrine  of  Generationism  or  Traducianism,  to  which  Augns- 
tine  was  in  fact  inclined  on  account  of  his  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  yet  he  never  took  ground 
decidedly  in  its  favor,  but  only  rejected  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  as  erroneoofli  and 
with  it  renounced  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  learning  as  a  species  of  reminiscence  {De  Qmuil 
An.j  20) ;  nor  did  he  express  his  disapproval  of  Creationism,  according  to  which  eadi  soul 
is  the  result  of  a  special  creative  act  on  God's  part,  but  remained  undecided  to  the  end 
(Retract.^  I.  1.  3  seq. ;  cf.  De  TVm.,  XII.  15).  Adam  did  not  sin  from  a  motive  of  aMie 
sensual  pleasure,  but,  Uke  the  angels,  from  pride  (»&.,  XIV.  3;  13).  Human  nature,  rtiiiied 
by  the  original  sin,  can  be  restored  only  by  its  author  (XIV.  11).  For  the  purpose  of  this 
restoration  Christ  appeared.  Looking  forward  to  redemption,  Qod  permitted  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  the  first  man,  although  it  was  in  his  power  to  cause  that  neither  an  angel  nor  n 
man  should  sin;  but  he  would  not  remove  the  question  of  their  remaining  holy  or  becoming 
sinful  from  their  own  voluntary  dedsbn,  in  order  that  it  might  be  shown  how  much  evil 
their  pride  and  how  much  good  his  grace  could  accomplish  (XIV.  21).  Voluntary 
is  better  then  involuntary ;  our  suasion  is  to  serve  God  freely  (9€rvirt  UberaUkr  J)»), 
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ThelVsedamof  thewQ]  Iaoal7b7Kraaeand  in  it.    The  flrat  frMdon  of  the  irill,  the  f^ee- 

domof  Adam,  was  Uie  sbilitjnot  to  aiatpofM  non  peceon),  but  the  highert  freedom,  that  of 
the  saved,  will  be  the  ioabilltj  to  sia  (non  potta  petam,  He  Corr.  et  Oral.,  33).  B7  grace  Um 
Till  is  mndo  holy:  the  will  follows  grace  as  its  servant  It  is  certnia  that  uw  set,  when  we 
aot,  but  the  fact  that  we  act,  Umt  we  belteve,  will,  and  execute,  is  due  to  God,  who  comrnuni- 
oatea  to  us  the  aecesaor;  active  powers.  Man  does  notlilng  good,  except  as  Oodby  his  work- 
ing causes  him  to  do  it.  Ood  himself  is  our  might  {poltiUu  notira  ipm  at,  SoliL,  IL  1 ;  cf  Dt 
Cratia  Chritli,  2G  el  al).  The  doctrine  of  Pelaglus  (who,  according  to  Aag.  de  Frai4eei. 
SancL,  ch.  13,  says:  "prataei^M  Deut,qid  futuri  tatent tancti  et  immacuiati per  liberae  lohut- 
latia  arhUriam  tt  idea  tat  ant*  maadi  coiutitulianem  in  ipsa  na  praeneientia,  qua  tola  fabtrm 
aaaa prttacivii,  elegit')  iovolvee  a mieapprehension of  the  fact  thst  this  Beir-detfrminBtion  is 
ooDditionod  upon  the  irresistible  grace  of  G4>d,  and  it  is  not  in  harmon;  with  II 0I7  Scripture. 
Cf^  besides  the  above-menUoned  (p.  331)  work  of  Wiggers,  CBpecislly  J.  L.  Jacobi's  DULebrt 
det  Pelilgivi,  I^ips.  1842 ;  and  Friedr.  Worter,  Dtr  Pdagiaaitmw  noch  eemem  Crspmag  uad 
tgmtrLehre,  Fceib.  inBr_  1S66.  Augustjue's  last  works:  DePraedettinatiime  Sanctorum  aiid 
Do  Dtmo  Feraeferatttiae,  are  directed  against  the  semi-Pelagian  doctrine,  as  lield  eapectallf 
bf  Casuanua,  who  admitted  that  man  can  accomplish  nothing  good  without  grace,  but 
ucribed  the  beginning  of  everj-  good  work,  which  God's  grace  alone  could  bring  to  com' 
pieUon,  to  the  free  will  of  man  himself,  and  could  not  admit  that  God  would  save  nnlj  b 
portion  of  the  huroaa  race  and  that  Christ  died  00)7  for  the  elect.  Augustine,  on  the 
OMltrarj,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  sU-determining,  antecedent  grace,  snd  that  even  the 
commencement  of  good  in  man  is  dependent  on  such  grsce.  Bt.  Jerome  (on  whom  com- 
psie,  among  others.  Otto  Zockler,  Gotha,  18G5,  snd  A.  Tbierrj,  SL  Jermnt  et  SL  Augtatin, 
Paris,  isa7)  Bays  in  tba  Diatofue  etmtra  Pdasianoi  (composed  A.  D.  416):  Man  coo  determiua 
hiinaeir  in  favor  of  good  or  evil,  but  It  is  only  with  the  assistance  of  grace  that  he  can 
•ocompUsb  the  good. 

Ood'a  grace  having  from  the  beginning  withdrawn  a  part  of  the  human  race  from  the  gen- 
•ral  ruin,  iliere  thus  arose  by  the  side  of  the  earthly  state,  the  state  or  city  of  God  {De  Civ. 
Dei,  XIV.  28).  Of  these  two  societies,  the  one  is  predestinated  to  reign  eternally  with  God, 
(be  other  to  suffer  elemnl  punishment  witb  the  devil  (Ibid.,  XV.  1).  The  whole  period  of  the 
UTb  of  men  is  the  period  of  the  development  {eicurnia)  of  these  two  sCatea  (Ibid.,  XV.  1). 
Augustine  distinguiehes,  sometimes  three,  sometimes  six  periods  within  the  history  of  man. 
Hen  lived  at  Bret  without  law,  and  then  no  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  oppose  the  lust 
of  this  world;  next  under  the  law,  when  opposition  was  attempted,  but  without  succeis;  and 
Anally,  under  grace,  the  period  of  opposition  and  victory.  Butof  the  six  periods,  the  first  ex - 
tntda  from  Kdam  to  Noah,  Cain  and  Abel  being  the  representatives  of  the  two  "states; "  it 
inds  by  being  buried  up  in  the  flood,  just  as,  in  the  history  of  individual  man,  the  period  of 
dUldhood  is  buried  in  oblivion.  The  second  period  extends  from  Noali  to  Abraham,  and 
nay  be  compared  to  the  period  of  boyhood  in  man ;  as  a  paDlsbment  for  mao's  arrogancr. 
the  confiiaion  of  tongues  at  Babel  took  place,  only  the  people  of  God  preserving  the  prlmi- 
Uva  Isnguage.  The  third  period  reaches  from  Abraham  to  David,  and  is  the  period  of  the 
youth  of  humanity;  the  law  is  now  given,  but  still  more  distinctly  sound  the  divine 
promiaoB.  The  fourth  period,  that  of  the  manhood  of  humanity,  extends  from  David  to 
the  Babyloniah  captivity ;  it  is  the  time  of  the  kings  and  propbeta.  The  fifth  period  coven 
the  time  from  tho  Babylonish  captivity  to  Christ;  prophecy  now  ceases,  and  the  deepett 
humiliation  of  Isrnel  begins  precisely  st  the  time  when,  the  temple  having  been  rebuilt 
and  the  nation  released  (torn  the  Babyloniah  captivity,  it  had  hoped  for  a  better  condition. 
The  sixth  period  begins  with  ChriM  and  will  end  with  all  earthly  history;  it  is  the  period  of 
fraoo,  of  the  struggle  and  victory  of  believers,  and  larminates  with  the  introduction  of  tb* 
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eternal  Sabbath,  when  all  struggling  will  end  in  repose  and  time  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
eternity,  when  the  citizens  of  the  divine  city  will  rejoice  in  everlasting  salvation,  aud  the 
oommonweallh  of  this  world  will  be  given  over  to  eternal  damnation,  so  tliat  history  closes 
with  a  separation  which  is  irreversible  and  oteniaL  Augustine  made  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  the  basis  of  this  philosophy  of  history,  and  according  to  its  periods  he  deienninod 
those  of  the  world's  history  in  general.  Of  the  other  nations  he  notices,  besides  the 
Oriental  nations,  especially  the  Greek — among  whom,  he  says,  their  kings  introduced  the 
worship  of  false  gods  before  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  poets  deified  distinguished  men  and 
rulers  or  natural  objects — and  the  Romans,  whose  history  he  describes  as  beginning  contem- 
poraneously with  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  nation,  while  the  prophets  were  living  in 
Israel.  Rome,  says  Augustine,  was  the  Western  Babylon,  stained  at  its  very  origin  br 
fratricide,  and  gradually  increased  through  lust  of  dominion  and  avanco.  and  through 
ostensible  virtues,  which  were,  rather,  vices  (XIX.  25)«  to  an  unnatural,  gigantic  magni- 
tude. In  the  time  of  its  supremacy  over  the  nations,  Christ  was  to  be  bom,  in  whom  the 
prophecies  made  to  the  people  of  Israel  find  their  accomplishment,  and  all  races  of  men  are 
blessed  {De  Civ,  Dti,  XV.  seq.). 

Augustine  distinguishes  seven  stadia  in  the  progress  of  the  individual  soul  to  God ; 
but  it  is  only  in  his  early  years  that  he  treated  of  this  subject  In  defining  these  stadia, 
he  assumes  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  as  his  guide,  but  (following  the  analogy  of  the  Npo- 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  higher  virtues)  goes  further  than  that  doctrine  would  lead  him. 
The  stadia  are  marked  by:  1)  the  vegetative  forces,  2)  the  animal  forces  (including  memory 
and  imagination),  3)  the  rational  forcd*,  on  which  the  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
depends,  4)  virtue,  as  the  purification  of  the  soul  attained  by  struggling  against  sensual 
pleasure  and  by  faith  in  God,  5)  security  in  goodness,  6)  attaining  unto  God,  *l)  the  eternal 
vision  of  God  (De  Quant  uln.,  72  seq.).  In  the  vision  of  God  we  arrive  at  complete  like- 
ness to  God,  whereby  we  do  not  indeed  become  Gods,  nor  like  God  himself,  but  his  image 
ia  restored  in  us  {De  3Wn.,  XIII.  12 ;  XIV.  24). 

Augustine  combats  decidedly  and  in  numerous  passages  the  doctrine,  that  all  pun- 
ishments are  intended  to  serve  merely  for  the  purifibation  of  those  who  are  punished ; 
they  are  needed  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  justice;  it  would  not  be  unjust  if  all  men  were 
eternally  punished ;  but  since  the  divine  mercy  must  also  be  manifested,  some  are  saved, 
though  only  a  minority ;  the  far  larger  number  of  men  remain  under  punishment,  in  order 
that  it  ma}''  be  shown  what  was  due  to  all  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XXI.  12).  No  roan  of  sound  faith 
can  say,  that  even  the  evil  angels  must  be  saved  tlirough  God*s  compassion,  for  which 
reason  also  the  Church  does  not  pray  for  them ;  but  he  who  should  be  led  by  a  misplaced 
sympathy  to  believe  in  the  salvation  of  all  men,  ought,  from  the  same  motive,  to  believe  in 
the  salvation  of  the  wicked  angels  also ;  the  Church  makes  request,  indeed,  for  all  men, 
but  only  because  she  does  not  know  with  certainty  of  any  individual,  whether  God  has 
appointed  him  to  salvation  or  to  damnation,  and  because  the  time  for  saving  repentance  ia 
still  present;  if  she  knew  with  certainty  who  they  are,  that  " pruedestinati simi  in  aefarmnn 
igjiem  ire  cum  diabolo"  she  would  no  more  pray  for  them  than  for  the  devil  (De  CSv.  Dei, 
XXI.  24).  Thus  Augustine  maintains  the  dualism  of  good  and  evil  in  respect  of  the 
end  of  the  world's  development  as  decidedly,  as,  in  opposing  Manichceism,  he  combats  the 
dualistic  doctrine,  when  applied  to  the  principle  of  all  being  ^which  doctrine  he  meets  with 
the  theory  of  a  gradation  in  the  orders  of  existences). 

§  87.  The  philosophy  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Orient  wag 
founded,  in  the  later  Patristic  period,  on  a  combination  of  Platonic 
and  Neo-Platonic  and,  to  some  extent,  also  of  Aristotelian  ideaa 
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^th  Christian  Dogmatics.    Synesius  of  Cyrene,  bom  a.  d.  375,  ad- 
hered, even  after  his  consecration  as  a  Christian  priest  and  bishop,  to 
the  essential,  fundamental  idea  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  regarded  that 
portion  of  the  Christian  dogmas  which  was  not  in  accordance  there- 
with as  constituting  a  sacred  allegory.     Nemesius,  Bishop  of  Emesa 
in  Phoenicia,  and  probably  a  younger  contemporary  of  Synesius,  like- 
wise stands,  in  his  work  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  on  the  ground  of 
the  Platonic  and  in  part  also  on  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
teaching  the  pro-existence  of  the  human  soul  and  the  unending  dura- 
tion of  the  world,  though  rejecting  other  Platonic  doctrines.     He 
defends  the  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  against  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism,     ^neas  of  Gaza,  on  the  contrary,  disputes  in  his  dialogue 
"  TheophrastuB  "  (composed  about  487)  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  human  soul,  as  also  that  of  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  latter  doctrine  in  the  sixth  century  may 
be  named  also  the  Bishop  of  Mitylene,  Zacharias  Scholasticus,  and 
the  commentator  of  Aristotle,  Johannes  Philoponus  of  Alexandria, 
which  latter  person,  by  extending  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  sub- 
stantial existence  is  to  be  predicated  in  the  fullest  sense  only  of  indi- 
viduals, to   the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  incurred  the  accusation  of 
Tritheism.    To  the  period  when  Neo-Platonic  opinions  could  expect  to 
be  received  only  under  the  garb  of  Christianity — probably  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century — belong  the  writings  which  their  author  designates 
as  the  work  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  Athens,  one  of  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  the  Apostles.     It  is  in  a  great  measure  the  kind  of 
speculation  contained  in  these  works  which  is  continued  in  the  writ- 
tngfl  of  Maximus  the  Confessor  (580-662),  a  profound,  mystical  theolo- 
gian.   John  of  Damascus,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  gives,  in  his 
work  on  the  ^^  Source  of  Knowledge^'*  a  brief  account  of  (the  Aristo- 
telian) Ontology,  then  a  refutation  of  heresies,  and  finally  a  minute 
and  systematic  exposition  of  Orthodox  Dogmatics.     The  purpose  of 
John  in  the  entire  work  is,  according  to  his  express  declaration,  not  to 
advance  anything  original,  but  only  to  sum  up  and  present  what  has 
been  said  by  holy  and  learned  men.     Accordingly,  he  does  not  labor 
for  the  further  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  regards  as 
already  substantially  complete,  but  only  collocates  and  arranges  the 
thoughts  of  his  predecessors,  employing  philosophy,  and  more  espe- 
cially logic  and  ontology,  as  an  instrument  in  the  service  of  theology, 
and  thus  illustrating  already  the  principle  of  Scholasticism. 
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Tb«  workt  of  Synetias  were  published  by  Tursebiu,  at  Paris,  ia  1508,  and  by  Dionyaias  riitaifiw, 
Pkris,  1612, 1681, 1683.  Single  works  of  his  have  been  often  pablisbed.  In  {NUliealar,  the  CaMtU  Eno^ 
mUn%,  Statt^put,  1884,  and  **  DU  Agypt  En.  fider  dU  Venehunff.^^  Salzbach,  1883,  by  Krmbinger,  and  Um 
BjfmnJty  by  Qregulrv  and  Collombat,  Lyons,  1&36;  also  In  the  15th  volume  of  the  SfyUoqt  PotUirum  Gr^'b^ 
J.  F.  Boisaonade,  Paris,  :P28-1SC2.  Works  upon  him  have  been  written  by  A.em.  Th.  Claosen  (/>e  S^n^tio 
PMUMopfto,  Libj/ae  PentapoUot  Metropolitan  Gnpenhageo,  18:31),  Thtio  (Oom$i^  in  Synea.  HprnMum  Sae^ 
meei  DniveraitiUsprofframme,  Halle,  1342  and  1S48),  and  Bemh.  Kolbe  {Der  Biaehqf  aym^luM  mm  C^rm^ 
Berlin,  18.0);  cf.  also  Franz  Xaver  KnxxA {Studun  Ubtr  Sifn.  «oi»  Kyrme^  in  the  TTuoL  ijuartalwck^, 
1865||  No.  8,  pp.  8SI-41S,  and  No.  4,  pp.  587-4M)0). 

NemMit  wepi.  i^vaetat  avBpJnnv  pr.  sd.  grate.  €t  lai.  a  mecuio  ElUbodio,  Antwerp,  1566 ;  ed.  J.  FeD, 
Oxford.  1671  ed.  Ch.  Fr.  Matthaal,  Leipsie,  ISOi,  N«m«»  ikber  die  FreiheU,  translated  Anom  the  Greek  by 
FAlleborn  in  his  Beitr.  mw  Oeach.  der  Phiioe,  /.,  Zulliuhao,  1T91.  Jfemeetm  Uder  die  ITcOur  dm  Ifsnsdif, 
Qerman  traniil.  by  Osterhammer,  &alzbar<;:«  1819. 

Aeneae  GaaoH  T/ieophraMae,  ed.  J.  Wolf.  Zarleh,  1060;  Aei^  Gam.  et  fach.  MUyl  de  immertalUaU 
^uUmae  ei  morUUitate  unirerei,  ^uedem  dial  de  opif.  mundiy  ed.  C.  Barth,  Leipsle,  16S6w  Amcmw  mm, 
Zaxepuiv.  ^eneoe  Oaeaeua  et  Zachariae  Mitylenaeu*  de  immortalitate  aiUmae  ei  coneumnuUian$ 
mttndl,  ed.  J.  F.  Boissonade,  Paris,  188d.  On  JSneas  of  Qaza  eompare  the  work  of  Wemsdorf  (Nanmbwg, 
1816),  and  his  Ditp.  d-e  Aen.  O.  ed.  adom.^  prefixed  to  the  edition  <^  Boissonade. 

Concerning  the  ediiions  of  the  writings  of  John  Philop.,  see  above,  |  70,  p.  850i  Cfl  the  artid*  bj 
TVeehMl,  in  the  TheoL  Stud. «.  JEWMben,  1880,  Article  L 

The  woi  ks  attributed  to  Dionysias  Areopagita,  De  JHvinie  Nomintlma,  De  TTteciogia  MyeHoa^  I>e 
CbeleM  ffierardUa^  De  EoeUeiaeUca  Hierarchia^  {decern)  EpieMae^  were  first  printed  in  Greek  as  Diorn^ 
Areopag  Opera^  at  Basel,  1588,  and  afterward  at  Venice,  1508,  Paris,  1532;  ed.  Lansellna,  Paria,  1615;  md. 
Balthas.  Curderius,  Antwerp,  1684,  the  latter  edition  reproduced  at  Paris  in  1644,  Brixen,  ISOi,  Uat  In 
Migne^s  collection ;  German  by  J.  G.  T.  Engelhardt  {Die  ariffebUchen  Sohr^ten  dee  Areopagiten  Dionyei^e 
UbereeUt  und  mit  Abhandlungen  hegleUU^  Snlzbech,  1828X  who  also  reprodaces  the  essay  of  Dallaent 
(Geneva,  1664)  concerning  the  age  of  the  antbor  of  the  Areopagitio  writings ;  ef.  L.  F.  O.  Baumgarten-CmaiiM, 
De  Dionye.  Areopag.^  Jenn,  1828,  also  in  his  Opiuee.  Ute^  Jena,  1886;  Karl  Yogt,  Keuplaioniemme  nnd 
Ckrietenthum,  Berlin,  1886;  F.  Hipler,  Ditmyeiue  det  Arwp,^  Begensborg,  1861;  Ed.  BOhmer,  />.  A.,  in  tte 
fieview  entitled  Damaeie,  1864,  No.  2. 

Maseimt  Oon/eeaorie  openly  ed.  Combeflsins,  Paris,  167&  Maacimi  Ckmfeeeorie  de  wtriie  difictH- 
Hiegtte  lode  e.  patrttm  DUmyeii  et  Gregorii  Ubritm,  ed.  Fr.  Oehler,  Halle,  1657. 

Johannie  DamaeeetU  opera  in  lat  eerm,  canverea  per  BUUua^  Paris,  1577;  Opera  quae  eaotemtt  sd. 
Le  Quien,  Paris,  1712L 

Synesias  was  a  Neo-Platomst  before  he  became  a  Christian.  Tlie  female  philosopher, 
Hypatta  (see  above,  §  69,  p.  254),  was  his  instructress,  and  his  relations  with  her  oontinoed 
friendly  after  his  conversion.  After  he  had  accepted  Christianity  and  been  designated  by 
Theophilus  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  as  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  he  frankly  declared  to 
Theophilus  that  he  did  not  in  all  points  assent  to  the  teacliing  of  the  Church.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  world,  was  inclined  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
ezistenoe  of  the  soul,  believed,  indeed,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  considered  th^ 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  merely  a  sacred  allegory ;  he  promised,  nevertheless,  in  hi* 
doctrinal  teachings  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  dogmas  generally  accepted,  holding  thAt 
the  people  had  need  of  myths,  that  pure,  unfig^red  truth  was  capable  of  being  known  only 
by  a  few,  and  would  only  serve  to  dazzle  and  blind  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  multitude 
(Epistj  95,  p.  236  A,  td.  Petav.).  This  some  aristocracy  of  intelligence,  which  was  in  oooJSid 
with  the  common  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church,  appears  in  his  poetical  works,  composed 
when,  notwithstanding  the  confession  above  mentioned,  the  episcopal  dignity  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  liim.  More  in  the  Neo-Platonic  than  in  the  Christian  manner  he  conceives 
God  as  the  unity  of  unities,  the  monad  of  monads,  the  indifference  of  contraries,  whidi, 
after  *'  super-existent "  throes,  was  poured  forth  through  its  first-born  form  in  an  unspeak* 
able  manner,  received  a  triple-headed  energy,  and  as  super-existent  source  was  crowned  by 
the  beauty  of  the  children  which,  issued  from  the  middle,  collect  in  numbers  around  that 
middle.     After  this  exposition,  however,  Synesius  enjoins  silence  on  the  too  audacious 
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1;t«;  it  must  Dot  procdaim  to  the  people  the  moet  mjBterious  or  sacred  thingi  (the 
prioritj  of  the  lloiuKl  before  tlie  three  persons  of  the  Qodhead!).  The  Hoi;  Ghoat, 
^vidcd  without  division,  having  entered  into  mstter,  the  world  thus  received  its  Torm  and 
notion.  The  Ilolf  Qhoit  Is  present  also  in  (hose  who  Tell  to  earth,  as  tlie  power  which 
•ball  raise  them  up  again  to  heaven. 

Nemeaius,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  460 — •coording  to  others,  400 — occupies  also  subetao- 
tiallf  the  Neo*Platotiic  stand-point;  the  Aristotelian  element  in  his  writings  ia  only  of 
•ubordinate  importaace,  end  determines  more  tlio  form  than  the  content  of  liis  philoso- 
phizing. His  investigations  are  chiefly  of  a  psjchological  latiire.  For  liim,  hb  for  Plato, 
the  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance,  involved  in  incessant  acd  self-produced  motion.  From 
It  the  body  receives  its  motiou.  The  soul  existed  before  it  entered  Che  body.  It  is  eternal, 
like  all  supra-sensible  things.  It  is  not  true  that  new  souls  are  constantly  coming  into 
esiatance,  whether  by  generation  or  by  direct  creation.  The  opinion  is  also  false,  that  the 
irorld  is  destined  to  be  destroyed,  when  tiie  number  of  sonla  shall  have  become  complete ; 
God  will  not  destroy  what  has  been  well  put  together,  Nemeshis  rejects,  nevertheless, 
tlie  doctrine  of  a  world-soul  and  of  the  migratioa  of  the  human  soul  tlirough  the  bodies 
of  animals.  In  considering  the  separate  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  also  in  hia  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  Nemesius  follows  largely  Aristotle,  Ever;  apecica  of  animals,  he 
■ays,  posseaaea  dellnite  instincts,  by  which  alone  its  actions  are  determined;  but  llie  actions 
of  man  are  infinitely  varied.  Placed  midway  between  the  sensible  and  the  supra-sensible 
worlds,  man's  business  is  to  decide  by  means  of  his  reason  in  which  direction  he  will 
turn  ;  that  is  his  freedom. 

JEaeaa  of  Gaxa,  a  pupil  el  Alexandria  of  Eierocles  the  Neo-Platonist,  end  Zacharias  of 
Hitylene  approved  only  those  Neo-Platonlc  dootrines  which  were  In  accordanoe  with 
Christian  Dogma. 

In  the  same  limited  way,  Johannes  Philoponns  (whose  works  were  written  between 
(bo  and  570),  a  pupil  of  Ammoniua  Hennife  (see  abovo^  §  10,  pp,  265,  2CiG,  259),  attempted, 
though  with  imperfect  success,  to  follow  Aristotle.  He  laid  stress  (in  dislinction  from 
SimpliciuB  and  other  Neo-Platonists]  upon  tlie  diCTerence  between  the  Platonic  and  Arieto- 
t^ian  doctrines.  The  Ideas,  he  taught,  sre  the  creative  tlioughts  of  God,  which,  ss  ardie- 
types,  can  and  must  have  existed  before  their  temporal  cojuea. 

In  the  works  ascribed  to  Dionysiiis  the  Areopagite  (Acts  zviL  34),  who  was  repnted  to 
have  been  first  Bishop  of  Athens,  the  attempt  is  made  to  blend  the  dominant  ideas  in  Neo- 
Platonism  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  "After  that  the  doctrme  of  the  Churcti  had  been 
developed  and  had  become  the  commou  property  of  all  believers,  there  were  men,  to  whom 
this,  which  all,  including  the  most  superficial,  could  believe,  seemed  for  this  reason  insutll- 
dent,  and  who  sought  therefore  for  a  faith  resting  on  a  profounder  basis.  Besides,  heathen 
philosophy,  as  it  made  its  way  anew  and  more  extensively  than  ever  before  among  the 
Christians,  furnished  necessarily  new  food  for  doubt  and  consequently  for  myltldsm  " 
(Bitter). 

The  first  mention  of  the  Areopagitic  writings  is  fbund  in  a  letter  of  Innocontlus,  the 
Bishop  of  MaronU,  in  which  he  refers  to  a  conference  that  had  been  held  at  Constan- 
tinople Id  the  year  C33,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Justinian — Hj^Mtlus,  the  Metro- 
politaa  of  Ephesus,  presiding — wilii  llie  Severians  (known  sa  a  sect  of  muderalo 
Uonopbyaites,  who  admitted  that  Clinat  was  nard  aapxa  auooiiBioi  7yuiv,  but  wore  opposed 
by  the  more  rigid  Monophysitcs  na  ^•proiArpai),  Tlio  Sevcrinna  appealed  to  pnHsagee  to 
the  writings  of  Cyriilns,  Alhanosius.  Felix,  Julius,  Gregorius  Thaumnturgus,  and  dlso  of 
Dionysiiis  Arcopagita  (whoso  work  scarcely  touches  upon  the  tiuestifms  there  in  dispute, 
although  it  conuins  soma  of  the  expresaioos  used  at  the  Council  of  Chnlccdon  in  4B1,  the 
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eiprenged  purpoBO  of  the  author  being  nther  to  further  the  poaitive  dsTslopmeDt  of  doe 
trine  tlinn  to  condcoin  apponeiits,  in  which  particular  he  confoniied  to  the  spirit  of  tho 
imperial  UeDOtikon  issued  ill  i^).  BypaUuD,  the  Bpakesman  of  tbe  Catholics,  disputed 
the  genuiaeness  of  the  works  imputed  to  Dionjsius,  which  neither  Cj-ril  nor  Athsoasiiu 
and  others  had  known.  Afterward,  however,  these  works  gained  credit  in  the  Catholin 
Church,  especially  after  the  Roman  Pope*  Gregory,  Martin,  nnd  Agatho  had  cited  them  in 
their  writings  and  appealed  to  their  authority.  The  commentary  on  them  composed  by 
the  orthodox  abbot,  Maiimua  Confessor,  strengthened  their  HuthoriCy.  They  eierted  > 
not  inconsiderable  influence  over  tha  Scholastic  Pliilonophy  of  Western  Europe  afler  th^r 
tronalsCion  by  Scotus  Erigons ;  from  them  the  Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages  drew  cliieRy  tbo 
substance  of  their  opinions.  Their  inauthciiticity  was  first  asserted  by  Laureotius  Vails, 
and  afterward  dcmonatrated  by  Morinux,  Dalla^us,  and  others.  The  only  question  renuia- 
ing  for  us,  tliercforc,  concerns  the  time  of  thoir  composition,  and  not  their  Epuriousneas ; 
they  data  probably  from  tlia  Inst  deodes  of  the  fifth  centntT.  To  set  back  the  date  of 
Pseudo-Dionysius  from  the  second  half  of  the  SfUi  century  into  the  first  half  of  the  fourth, 
is  in  contradiction  with  tlie  general  liistorical  development  of  Cliristian  thought,  and  can 
only  win  a  semblance  of  liiEtoric  legitimacy,  when,  neglecting  the  general  rionr,  the  tvgard 
ia  flied  only  on  ainglo  passages  in  the  earlier  Cliiirch  Fathers,  which,  because  they  rsmind 
modern  savants  of  similar  passages  in  Dionysius,  are  declared  to  be  in  fact  derived  from  the 
latter,  and  to  prove  on  acqnsintanee  on  the  part  of  their  authors  with  the  worics  in  <)UGBtioii; 
while,  in  fact,  those  corroapondencoa  ore  explained  partly  by  the  common  Platonic  snd  Neo- 
Ptalonic  basis  on  which  sU  these  writers  stand,  and  partly  by  a  common  influence  (endiog 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Tlie  Neo-PUtonic  infiuenco  is  quite  unmistakable;  but  the  fom 
of  Neo-Platonism  manifested  in  it,  though  chiefly  Plotinic,  yet  botmys  also  (as  Erdmann. 
among  others,  rightly  aCjrms)  tbe  infinence  of  the  later  members  of  the  school,  especially 
Jambtichus  nnd  Frodus,  with  both  of  whom  Pseudo-Dionysius  agrees  in  the  doctrine  that 
the  One  is  exalted,  not  simply  above  the  voiif  and  tha  ideas  (niwi'o),  but  also  above  goodn«m 
itself  The  description  of  Ood.  as  restoring  the  divided  multitude  of  created  things  to 
unity,  OB  substituting;  for  universal  war  undifferentiated  union  through  participation  in  tbe 
divine  peace  (De  Dio.  Ndm.,  ch.  11],  euggeats  Froclus'  doctrine  of  the  iw^,  itpindo^  and 
hrunpof^  (see  above,  g  70,  p.  257),  Not  while  the  effort  was  beinjf  made  to  determine  tha 
fundamental  outlines  of  a  system,  but  only  alter  a  eorjna  doelrinat,  fixed  in  all  or  neatiy 
all  of  its  most  important  points,  had  once  been  developed,  become  traditionsi,  and  arrirad 
at  assured  suprema..7.  could  this  whole,  as  such,  within  the  limits  of  the  Oiurch,  be  at  one* 
aoknowtodged  and  denied,  or  reduced  to  »  merely  symbolical  significance  in  the  manner 
illustrated  by  Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Dionysius  distinguishes  between  affirmative  thtotogy,  which,  descendinj;'  from  Ood  to  the 
finite,  contemplates  God  es  tha  being  to  whom  all  names  belong,  and  ulalractiiif  Outikify, 
which,  following  tho  way  of  negation,  ascends  again  from  the  finite  to  God  and  consider 
him  as  the  nameless  being,  superior  to  aU  positive  and  negative  predicates.  FoDowing  tba 
latter  metiiod,  the  soul,  after  completing  its  ascent  into  that  region  of  being  which,  from  ita 
very  sublimity,  is  to  the  impotent  human  intellect  a  region  of  obscurity,  becomee  co(D- 
pletely  passive,  the  voico  is  stilled,  and  man  becomes  united  witli  the  Unspeakabls  (Dt 
TheoL  ifyster.,  ch.  3).  "Affirmative  theolopy"  formed  the  subject  of  the  thedogioal 
treatises — mentioned  by  Dionysius,  Ik  Div.  Kam.,  chs.  1  and  3,  and  De  Thaol  UytL,  ch.  3, 
bnt  not  now  extant — in  which  the  unity  and  trinity  of  Ood  were  treated  of,  the  Father 
being  considered  as  the  original  source  of  deity,  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Obost  aa  his  branchea, 
and  In  which  the  entrance  of  tha  "aupor-essentiat"  Jeans  into  true  human  nature  ia 
described,  by  which  act,  it  is  said,  he  becacne  an  essence.     Tbe  same  is  true  of  Itta  work 
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entitled:  De  Divinia  y<mnnibuB — in  which  the  spiritual  or  'intelligible'*  names  of  God 
were  discussed,  all  of  these  names  being  yindicated  as  applicable  to  the  whole  Trinity — 
and  of  the  work  on  Symbolical  Theohgy  (also  lost),  which  treated  of  those  names  of  God 
which  are  derived  bj  analogy  from  tlie  sensuous  world.  "Abstracting  theology"  is  con- 
tained in  the  short  work  entitled,  D^  Theologia  MysticcL,  which  forms  a  negative  termina- 
tion to  the  system.  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  of  Angela  dindi  the  Ecclesiastical  Iliirarchy  as  its 
image,  are  considered  in  the  two  works  bearing  those  titles. 

In  the  work  on  the  Kamcs  of  God  Dionysius  mentions  with  approval  the  doctrine  of 
"  oertain  of  our  divine  and  holy  teachers,"  by  whom  a  distinction  was  made  between  two 
forms  of  goodness  and  deity,  the  one  being  supra-good  and  supra-divine — or  transcendent 
in  its  attributes — and  the  other  being  ideally  good  and  divine.  Tlie  former  was  a  gift  from 
•  God,  and  was  endowed  with  the  power  to  create  good,  which  power  it  exercised  by  the 
creation  of  the  second  form  of  goodness  and  deity  above  specified.  God,  the  Invisible,  was, 
aooording  to  the  same  doctrine,  the  author  also  of  those  providences  and  dispensations  of 
goodness  which  fall  in  superabundant  fullness  to  the  lot  of  all  existing  things,  and  so,  in 
reality,  the  Cause  of  all  things  was  exalted  above  all,  and  the  super-existent  and  super- 
natural was  superior  to  every  form  of  nature  or  essence  (DeKom.  Div.,  ch.  11).  The  supra- 
essential  One  limits  the  existing  One  and  all  number,  and  is  itself  the  cause  and  principle  of 
tlie  One  and  of  number  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  and  the  order  of  all  that  exists. 
Hence  the  Deity,  who  is  exalted  above  all  things,  is  praised  as  a  Monad  and  as  a  Triad,  but 
is  unknown  to  us  or  to  any  one,  whether  as  Monad  or  as  Triad ;  in  order  truly  to  praise  the 
supra-unified  in  him  and  his  divine  creative  power,  we  apply  to  him  not  only  the  triadic 
and  mpnadic  names,  but  call  him  the  nameless  One,  tlie  supra-essential,  to  indicate  that  he 
transcends  the  category  of  being.  No  Monad  or  Triad,  no  number,  no  unity,  no  genera- 
tion, nothing  which  exists  or  is  known  by  those  who  exist  can  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  supra-essentially  supra-exalted  supra-Deity.  He  has  no  name,  no 
concept.  The  region  which  he  inhabits  is  inaccessible  to  us.  He  transcends  all  things.  We 
do  not  even  ascribe  to  him  the  attribute  of  goodness,  as  though  that  were  adequata  to 
express  his  nature,  but  filled  with  longing  to  understand  and  to  say  something  oT  his 
ineffable  nature,  we  consecrate  to  him  first  the  most  holy  and  reverend  name ;  and  in  this, 
no  doubt,  we  are  in  accord  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  we  remain  far  removed  from  the 
truth  of  the  case.  For  this  reason  the  Scriptures  have  also  preferred  the  way  of  negation 
which  withdraws  the  soul  from  that  which  is  akin  to  it  and  carries  it  through  all  divine 
intelligences,  above  which  is  placed  that  Nameless  One  who  is  exalted  above  all  concep- 
tion, all  name,  and  all  knowledge  (De  Div.  Kotn.,  ch.  1 3). 

Whatever  proceeds  from  him  who  is  the  cause  of  all  things  is  comprehended  by  Diony- 
siua  under  the  denomination  of  the  Good  {J)e  Div.  Kom,,  ch.  6).  In  God  exist  the  arche- 
types (ideas)  of  all  existing  things.  The  Holy  Scriptures  call  these  archetypes  Tpooptofioi^, 
The  Good  is  a  term  of  wider  extension  than  Existence,  for  it  includes  both  the  existent  and 
the  non-existent,  and  is  superior  to  both.  The  nature  of  evil  is  negative.  If  evil,  as  evil, 
positively  subsisted,  it  would  be  evil  to  itself  and  would,  therefore,  destroy  itself.  The 
name  of  the  existent  extends  to  all  that  is,  and  it  is  exalted  above  all  being ;  existence 
extends  farther  than  life.  The  name  life  applies  to  all  that  lives  and  is  exalted  above  all 
that  hves ;  life  extends  farther  than  wisdom.  The  name  of  wisdom  applies  to  all  that  ia 
spiritual  and  endowed  with  reason  or  sensation,  and  is  exalted  above  all  these.  To  the 
question  why  it  is  that  the  realm  of  life  is  higher  and  nearer  to  God  than  the  realm  of 
(mere)  existence,  the  realm  of  sensation  than  the  realm  of  (mere)  life,  the  realm  of  under* 
standing  than  the  realm  of  (mere)  feeling,  and  why,  finally,  the  realm  of  spirits  {v6rr)  is 
higher  than  the  realm  of  (mere)  understanding,  Dionysius  answers  that  this  is  because  that 
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which  is  meet  r\<Aly  endowed  bj-  Qod  miist  be  better  than  all  else  and  exalted  above  all 
but  U  is  the  spirit  which  has  received  the  richest  endowments,  since  both  being  and  life 
feeling  and  thought  belong  to  it,  etc.  {De  Div.  Ihm.^  chs.  4  and  5).  (In  this  answer  Dionj* 
aius  ranks  as  highest  that  which  possesses  the  greatest  wealth  of  attributes,  after  the 
manner  of  Aristotle ;  and  yet  within  the  spheres  of  the  ideal  and  supra-ideal  Dionjffius 
gives  the  first  place  to  that  which  is  most  abstract  or  to  that  which  possesses  the  greatest 
extension  and  the  least  content.  In  this  he  follows  Plato,  but  does  not  succeed  better 
than  Produs  or  any  other  of  his  Neo-Platonic  predecessors,  in  the  attempt  to  carrr 
through  to  its  logical  end  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opposite  tendendes  of 
thought.) 

Mazimus  Confessor  (58(V-662),  who,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Monotheletes  and  on  account 
of  his  steadfast  endurance  of  persecution,  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the  Church,  fol- 
lows in  the  main  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Dionysius.  Ho  taught  that  God  had  revealed 
himself  through  nature  and  by  his  word.  The  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  was  the  cul- 
minatton  of  revelation,  and  would  therefore  have  taken  place  even  if  man  had  not  faUen. 
When  God  became  man,  man  was  made  God  {Bioatq).  The  imiverse  will  end  in  tho  ankn 
of  all  things  with  God. 

The  monk,  Johannes  Damascenns,  who  lived  about  700  A.  D.,  brought  together,  wid& 
the  aid  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic  and  Ontology,  all  the  teachings  of  the  Church  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  orderly  form.  The  authority  of  his  work  is  still  great  in  the  East ;  the  later 
Scholastics  of  Western  Europe  also  stood  under  his  infiuenoe  in  their  expositions  of  theo- 
logical doctrine. 

§  88.  The  history  of  philosophical  speculation  in  the  Western  por- 
tion of  the  Chnrch  dnring  the  period  immediately  following  the  death 
of  Saint  Augustine^  is  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  names  of 
ClaudianuB  Mamertns,  Marcianns  Capella,  Boethins,  and  Cassiodoma. 
Claudianns  Mamertns,  a  Presbyter  at  Yienne  in  Ganl,  defended, 
abont  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centary,  from  tho  Angnstinian  stand-point 
and  against  Fanstas  the  Semi-Pelagian,  the  doctrine  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  human  soul,  which  latter,  he  tanght,  was  subject  only 
to  motion  in  time,  but  not  to  motion  in  space.  Marcianus  Capella 
wrote  about  430  a  compendium  of  the  septem  artes  liberales,  which 
became  very  influential  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Anicius  Manlius  Tor- 
qnatus  Severinus  Bocthius  was  educated  by  Ifeo-Platonists,  and 
labored  zealously  and  successfully  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
science  and  culture  in  the  Christian  Church,  through  his  transla- 
tions of  and  commentaries  on  various  works  of  Aristotle,  Porphyry, 
Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Cicero,  and  others,  and  through  his  additions 
to  them,  as  also  through  his  work,  founded  on  Keo- Platonic  prin- 
ciples and  entitled  De  Consolations  Philosophiae,  A  contemporary  of 
Boethius,  Magnus  Aurelins  Cassiodorus,  the  Senator,  opposed,  like 
Claudianns  Mamertns,  in  his  work  De  Anima  the  hypothesis  of  the 
materiality  of  the  rational  human  soul  and  defended  the  doctrine  of 
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the  likeness  of  the  soul  to  God ;  he  wrote  also  concerning  InBtfuction 
in  Theology  and  on  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  followiDg  in  this 
more  particularly  the  lead  of  Boethius,  of  whose  more  extended  works 
he  prepared  an  epitome  for  didactic  purposes.  On  the  works  of 
these  men  were  founded  those  of  Isidorus  Hispalensis  (about  600), 
Beda  Venerabilis  (about  700),  and  Alcuin  (about  800). 

The  work  of  ClaiidlAiins  Mamertna,  2>9  Statu  Animas^  wae  adltcd  by  Petrua  Moaellanos  (Baael,  KSO) 
and  Caap.  Barth  (Cygn.  leSO). 

The  SatyHcon  of  Marclanua  Capella  haa  been  often  publiehed,  more  recently,  in  partlcnlnr,  by  Fmns 
Eyaaenhardt,  Leips.  18C6.  Of.  £.  G.  Qraff,  Old  High  German  tranalation  and  explanation  of  M.  C/a  two 
books  De  KuptiU  Memurii  tt  Fhiloloffiae^  made  about  the  beginning  «f  the  eleventh  century,  Berlin,  1S88, 
and  Hattemer,  JSoOcers  W^  11^  pp.  2&7-8T2.  On  M.  C.  and  his  satire  see  C.  BCttgcr  in  Jahn*s  ArehU>^  voL 
18, 1847,  pp.  C91-622.    Prantl  tretita  of  bis  Logical  Compendium  in  his  GfcK  d.  Log.y  1. 672-679. 

The  work  of  BoSthlua,  2>e  Con9olation4  Philoeophiae^  was  first  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1473;  a 
more  recent  edition  is  that  of  Obbarins,  Jen.,  18J8;  his  Works  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1402  and  at  Basel 
In  1546  and  15T0;  for  the  old  I^igh  Ociman  translation  of  (ho  Consol.^  published  by  Graff  and  Yon  Hattcmer, 
see  below,  $  91.  Of  him  write,  especially,  Fr.  Kitzsch  (Da»  Syttem  dis  loWiiu*^  Berlin,  1S60);  cf.  Schenkl 
In  Verk.  der  18  Yen,  dnttteksr  PhiMogtn  tmd  Schvlmdnner^  Vienna,  IStO,  pp.  76-92,  on  the  relation  of 
Bofithiua  and  his  works  to  Christianitj^  and  concerning  his  logic,  see  Pnmil,  Gtaeh.  d.  Log^  I.  679-722. 

The  works  of  Casaiodorua  were  published  by  Jo.  Garetius,  Kouen,  1C79,  and  at  Venice,  1729;  the 
laat  part  of  the  Z>e  ArtiUnf  ac  DUciplinU  Ziberalirtm  LUterarum  was  fln«t  edited  and  published  by  A. 
Mai,  Rome,  1881.  On  Casstodoru^  cf.  F.  D.  de  St  Marthe  (rari^  1695),  Bnat  (in  Abh.  der  Bair,^  Akad. 
d,  W^  I.  p.  79  seq.),  St<udlin  (in  EirditnMgL  AreMo/ar  1825,  p.  259  seq.X  Prantl  {Geseh,  der  Log.,  I.  pp. 
n»-724). 

The  JSnisyclopaedia  of  Isldoms  Hiapalenaia,  under  the  title :  Origimtm  a.  Stymologlantm  Libri  XT., 
was  edited  and  publiahod  at  Augsburg  in  1472,  c  notie  Jae,  Gothqfredi^  in  Avei.  Lat.^  p.  811  seq.,  and 
recently  at  Leipaic,  1883,  ed.  by  £.  V.  Otto.  The  work  De  2>at  Herum,  ed.  by  Gust  Becker,  Berlin,  1857, 
the  Opera^  ed.  by  De  la  Blgne,  Paris,  1580,  by  Jac  dn  Breul,  Paris.  1601,  Cologne,  1617,  and  in  more  modem 
times  by  Faustinua  AreTulus,  in  seven  volumea,  Borne,  lt97-1808,  and  lustly  in  Migne^s  Pa/ro^  Onrtus 
CompUttt*.    On  his  logic  compare  Prnntl,  Geeeh.  der  Log^  II.  pp.  10-14. 

The  works  of  Beda  Venerabilis  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1521  and  1544,  and  at  CoI<^no  in  1612  and 
1688.  A.  Giles,  The  Complete  Worke  qf  t/te  Venerable  Bede  in  the  Original  Latin,  12  vols.,  London, 
1848-44;  Carmina,  edited  by  H.  Meyer,  Leipa.  1885. 

AIcuin^B  works  have  been  published  by  Quercetanus  (Dnehesne),  Paris,  1617,  and  Frobenina,  Ratisb. 
1777.  On  him  cf.  F.  Lorenz  (.Aleuin^e  Ze5en,  Halle,  1829),  Monuier  {AletUneteonifiJi-ueneeUttiruirey 
reUg.  ei  polit.^  Paris,  1858X  and  Pnintl  ((?eacA.  cf«r  Log.^  II.,  pp.  14-17) ;  concerning  hla  pupil,  Rhabanus 
Maurua,  cf.  F.  H.  Chr.  Schwarz  {De  Shahano  Mattro  primo  Germaniae  praeeeptorei  Heidclb.,  1811),  and 
Pkantl  (Geeeh.  d.  Log^  II.  p.  19  seq.) ;  cf.  below,  $  91. 

The  philosophical  importanoe  of  Claudianus  Mamertus  (Presbyter  at  Yienne  in  the 
Dauphin^e;  died  ca.  477)  is  founded  on  his  argumentation  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  TertuUian  had  once  asserted  the  materiality  of  God,  but  this  opinion  had  loug  been 
given  up,  yet  even  as  late  as  £0.350  a.  d.,  Hilarius,  the  Athanasian  and  Bishop  of  Poitiers 
(mentioned  above,  §  85,  p.  327),  aflQrmed  that  in  distinction  from  Crod  all  created  things, 
including,  therefore,  the  human  soul,  were  material.  This  doctrine  was  afterward  main- 
tained by  Cassianus,  the  chief  founder  of  8emi-Pelagianism — a  doctrine  which  sought  to 
mediate  between  the  Augustinian  and  Pelagian  stand-points — by  Faustus,  Bishop  of 
Regium  in  Gaul,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  Semi-Pelagians  ailer  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  by  Grennadius,  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  In  every  created 
object,  according  to  Faustus,  matter  and  form  are  united.  All  created  tilings  are  limited, 
and  have  an  existence  in  space,  and  are  therefore  material.  Every  created  object  has 
quality  and  quantity — for  God  is  the  only  being  exalted  above  and  independent  of  the 
logical  categorie»— and  with  quantity  is  necessarily  combined  a  relation  to  space,  or  exten- 
33 
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Bion;  and,  finall7,  tbe  boqI,  since  it  dweUfl  in  the  bodj,'i8  neoettarflj  a 
limits  in  space,  and  is,  therefore,  material  Glaudianus  Kamertns  rejoins:  It  is  tme 
tliat  all  creatures,  and,  therefore,  tlie  soul  among  them,  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the 
categories;  the  soul  is  a  substance,  and  has  quality;  but  the  soul  is  not,  like  material 
substances,  subject  to  all  the  categories;  in  particular,  quantity,  in  the  usual  spaftisl 
sense  of  that  term,  cannot  be  predicated  of  it ;  it  has  magnitude,  bat  only  in  respect  of 
virtue  and  intelligence.  The  motion  of  the  soul  takes  place  only  in  time,  and  not,  like  thst 
of  material  objects,  in  time  and  space  together.  The  world,  in  order  to  be  complete,  must 
contain  all  species  of  existences,  the  immaterial,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  material,  of 
which  the  former  resembles  God  by  its  non-quantitative  and  spaceless  charaoter,  mad  u 
superior  to  material  objects,  while,  by  its  creatureship  and  its  being  subject  to  tb,e  cotegoij 
of  quality  and  to  motion  in  time,  it  differs  from  the  unqiuilitative  and  eternal  God  and 
resembles  the  material  world.  The  soul  is  not  environed  by,  but  itself  environs,  the  body, 
which  it  holds  together.  Yet  Glaudianus  also  adopts  the  Neo-Platonic  and  ^nginitntian 
theory  that  the  soul  is  present  entirely  in  all  parts  of  Hs  body,  jnst  as  God  is  pnnent  m  aD 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  work  on  the  Artn  Liberaleay  composed  about  430  (between  400  and  439)  by  Uar- 
eianus  Capella  (who  never  confessed  the  Christian  faith),  and  to  which  the  marria^  ef 
Mercury  with  Philology  forms  the  Introduction,  containB  the  oldest  compendiom  of  tte 
doctrines  then  and  afterward  taught  in  the  schools  which  has  come  down  to  us  complete. 

Concerning  Boothius  (470-526),  cf.  above,  pp.  256  and  259.  We  still  possess  his  tranda- 
tions  of  the  Analytica  Priora  and  Posteriora^  the  Tapica  and  the  Soph.  JEknch,  of  Aristotle, 
as  also  his  translation  of  the  De  InierpreiaLonCj  and  his  commentary  on  the  same,  alsoUi 
translation  of  the  Catdgories^  with  commentary,  his  commentary  on  Yictorinns*  tran^tion 
cf  the  Isagogue  of  Porphyry,  his  own  translation  of  the  Isagogt^  which  he  likewise  accom- 
panied with  a  commentary,  and  the  works:  Introdudio  ad  Categoricoa  Sylhgismos;  Ih  Sffi- 
lopmo  Caiegarico,  De  SyOoj/iamo  ffypaeietko,  De  Diviaione,  De  Definitione;  De  D^fbmmt 
Ihpieia,  His  commentary  to  the  Jhpiea  of  Cicero  is  not  preserved  entire.  The  aim  of  BBe> 
thius  in  these  works  was  purely  didactic,  his  plan  being  simply  to  hand  down  in  a  form  as 
readily  intelligible  as  possible  the  investigations  of  earlier  philosophers.  His  OnBolaUOf  as 
also  the  De  Uhitate  el  Ufw,  etc,  is  founded  on  Keo-Platouic  ideas.  The  work  De  IVmtlMi 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 

Cassiodonis  (bom  about  468,  died  not  before  682)  proposes  In  all  his  works,  not  to 
eflTectnate  an  essential  progress  in  philosophic  thought,  but  simply  to  present  a  review  aad 
Kummary  of  the  most  important  contents  of  the  works  which  he  has  read  {De  AmmOt  12)l 
In  his  work  De  Anima  he  asserts  that  man  alone  has  a  substantial  and  immortal  seal,  but 
that  the  life  of  the  irrational  animals  has  its  seat  in  their  blood  {De  An,,  1).  The  hioMB 
soul  is,  in  virtue  of  its  rationality,  not  indeed  a  part  of  Gkxi — for  it  is  not  unchangesible,  bat 
can  determine  itself  to  evil — ^but  capable,  through  virtue,  of  making  itself  like  God ;  it 
is  created  to  be  an  image  of  God  {De  AtL^  2  seq.).  It  is  spiritual,  for  it  is  able  to  kaev 
spiritual  things.  Whatever  is  material  is  extended  in  three  dimensions,  in  length,  hrnartth. 
and  thickness ;  it  has  fixed  limits  and  is  present  in  any  determinate  place  with  oriy  ma  of 
its  parts.  The  soul,  on  the  contrary,  is  present  in  its  entirety  in  eadi  of  its  parts;  it  m 
everywhere  present  in  its  body  and  not  limited  by  a  spatial  form  (De  An,,  2 : 
substantialiter  inserta  est;  iota  eat  in  parWms  mu,  nee  cWri  nuQor,  alihi  minor  «< 
inteJisiun,  aliaihi  remismu,  Mque  iamen  ritali  tntemume  porrigihtr;  ib.  4 :  utriaemque 
firmam  reeipU).  Cassiodonis  differs  from  Glaudianus  Mamertus  by  denymg  that  even  tl» 
category  of  quality,  in  its  proper  sense,  ^plies  to  the  soul  (De  An,,  4).  Cassiodonis 
mends  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  (the  three  Aries  or  Seienime  Sermommtim: 


4M«leetio,  rlistoxlo,  and  the  fdor  IHadSflfliUte  or  SS^ienlliae  IfoiBAitf :  a'rHlteMic,  geoxtfdti^,  ntfMo^ 
and  astronomj)  as  being  useifuli  inadtniich  as  the7  serve  to  feeBitale  the  unda^staadiBg<ejl^ 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  although  it  is  possible  without  them  lo 
'  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  {De  Inatit  Div,  LiU.,  28).  His  work  I>e  ArtSfita 
-oc  IHscipiinia  lAbei^iwn  LUterarum  was  mudh  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  centuries  xsext 
IbHowing  the  time  of  tfadr  compositieh.  Casaodoras  ofteloi  ¥^ftita  in  them  to  the  ttiore 
oomprehencdye  compilattons  ^f  Bo^thius;  his  diaI6etio  is  nhainly  tflk»n  ftom  B^HbioB&id 
Apuleius. 

Isiidorus  Hispalensis  (died  636)  furthered  the  encyclopedic  studies  by  his  Encyclopedia, 
^and,  in  particular,  following  ib  the  lead  of  Cassibd^rAs  and  B6ethius,  he  carried  forward 
4]ie  legieal  tradition  of  the  'sch^ls  by  devoting  the  second  'book  of  his  Brufyddpidki  to 
rhetoric  and  dialectic,  both  which  subjects  he  inelikded  vnder  the  nsoBie  of  k>^.  Hts  thl^eo 
books  of  SaUenceSj  containing  dicta  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  his  works  J>e  Ordine  Oreo- 
twrarum  and  Dt  Rerum  Kaiura  were  also  used  by  later  writers  as  sources  of  isfonnatien. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Beda  (673-735)  made  up  Im  Compendia  chiefly  by  drawing  t^p^  t^'e 
writinga  of  Isidonis ;  these  €bn^>endiaf  again,  te  also  Isidorvs  and  the  Pseudo- Augustinls'n 
treatise  CDncemiiig  the  ten  categories,  were  drawti  upon  by  Albinus  Alcuinus  (736-864) 
!h  the  composition  of  his  works  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectia  An  excerpt  frOBi 
Cassiodorus  on  the  seven  liberal  arts,  much  read  in  tiie  Middle  Ages,  was  formerly  m&slr- 
reetly  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Alcuin.  In  this  wvrk  thedd  "arts  "  are  called  the  i^evte 
pifiars  of  wisdom,  or  the*  seten  steps  by  which  one  may  rise  to  perfect  science  (Oper.,  iuL 
Froben.,  IT.  p.  268).  In  the  Cloister-Sdiools  whieh  were  founded  by  Alcuin  the  aqrian 
ttrits  ae  diseiplinae  UberaJes^  or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  taught  by  the  Doe(ore$,  dialeetic 
being  pursued  with  special  enthusiaera.  From  the  application  of  dialectic  to  theology  ar6to 
**  Scholasticism ;  '*  but  beftn-e  this  api^cation  was  made  thefe  was  a  period  in  whidi  dia- 
'lectio  Viis  pQrmied  merely  as  a  part  of  tiie  7V#M«ln,  and  which  consequently  does  not 
*ieIoiig  to  the  SchoUistic  Period. 


SsGOKB  PiiJEdbiD  of  TtiJE  iPmLoeoPHT  or  Ghmstiaw  TAodi. 
THE  SCHOLASTIC  PHHiOSOPHY. 

^'89.  ScholdiBticiBni  wab  pliilosopby  in  the  servic^e  of  establiBlled 
and  accepted  theological  doctrines,  or,  at  least,  in  snch  subordination 
to  them,  that,  where  philosophy  and  theoI<^  trod  on  common  ground, 
the  latter  was  received  as  the  absolnte  norm  and  criterion  of  truth. 
Vore  particularly.  Scholasticism  wais  the  reproduction  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy under  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  with  an  accoth- 
modation,  in  cases  of  discrepancy  between  them,  of  the  former  to  the 
latter.  Its  divisions  are:  1)  the  GommeBQement  of  Scholasticism  or 
the  acootaamtodation  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  of  Neo-Platonic  ^i« 
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loBopIijemes  to  the  doctriDO  of  the  Church,  from  John  Scotas 
to  the  Amalricans,  or  from  the  ninth  till  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  2)  the  complete  development  and  widest  extension 
of  Scholasticism  or  the  combination  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophj, 
which  had  now  become  fully  known,  to  the  dc^mas  of  the  Church — 
from  Alexander  of  Hales  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  reviTal 
of  classical  studies,  the  commencement  of  the  investigation  of  nature 
and  the  division  of  the  Church.  During  this  time,  philosophy  among 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  stood  in  a  like  relation  to  the  respective 
religious  doctrines  of  those  nations. 


Of  thoM  who  hare  written  upon  tb«  Scholastic  Philosophy,  we  name  Lad.  VIves  (De  Cautis 
tarwn  ArHum^  in  his  Wcrti^  Basel,  18M),  Lainbertas  Danaas  (In  his  ProUgom,  in  priintuu  Itbrmm 
SenUnUarum  eum  eomm.^  Geneva,  1580X  Ch.  Binder  (Z>e  SoholatUea  theotogia^  T&bingen,  ICMX  J.  Lm- 
noy  (Z>e  raria  ArittottlU  fortutM  in*aead.  ParUUnH^  Paris,  1608,  and  2>e  tehvlU  etUbr,  a  Otrolo  M.  H 
poat  ipntm  inatauraUa^  Paris,  16T3),  Ad.  Tribechorius  (Z>e  doctoribus  tcAolaaticU  et  corrupia  per  tm 
dMnarum  humanarumqus  rerum  acierUia^  Gfessen,  1666;  second  edition,  edited  bj  lleDmanD,  Jeni^ 
1T19X  0.  D.  BaUsuB  <Z7ML  unitfertiL  PariaUiuU,  Paris,  1666-T8X  Jac  Thomasins  (/>e  doetoH^w  sbM; 
Leipai  16T6),  Jac  Bmcker  (//M.  crik  pkilot^  t  III.,  Leips.  1148,  pp.  7(»-81S),  W.  L.  O.  t.  Ebersteln  {DU 
natOrl  TheoloQU  der  SchoUuMker,  neUat  Ztiaahe.'i  U!w  die  FreihtiUMre  und  dew  BtqHgd^  IFoAHUil 
hti  deruelb^it,  Leipsic,  ISOSX  and  Tledemnnn,  Buhle,  Tenncmann,  Bitter,  and  others,  in  their  general  bis> 
torfes  of  philosophy;  of  modern  writers,  comparo  especinlly:  A.  Joardain  {BechereheB  eriUquMSur  VAg* 
el  Fortglns  de»  traduetione  latin  f  iTArtgtot^  Paris,  1819,  9d  ed.,  Paris,  1S48,  German  translation  by  Stalir, 
Halle,  1381 X  Boasselot  {Studu  wt  la  philoenpkU  dans  U  moyen-Ag^  Paris,  1S40-4SX  Berth.  Hanr6aii(l>v 
la  phUwutphU  BcdaaUque,  2  vola,  Paris,  18&0;  JSinffvltiHth  hUtarigtUB  €t  HtUralrf,  Par1^  ISeiX  PnoU 
C^esoA.  der  Logik  im  Abendlande,  Yul.  II.,  Leipsic,  1861,  Vol.  III.,  ibid.  1867X  W.  Kaolieh  {Geack.  de^ 
eoholaet.  P/Moenphie,  1.  Theil:  vtm  Joh.  Seotue  Erigena  hie  Ahdlard,  Pragne,  1S58X  and  Alb.  Stiickl 
(fieeok.  der  Philoi.  dea  MiUelaltare,  Vols.  I.-IIL,  Mayence,  1884-66) ;  also  Erdmann  in  his  Gnmdr,  dm- 
Geeeh.  d.  PhUoe.,  Vol.  L,  Beriln,  168S.  pp.  246-466,  and  In  his  article  on  J>er  EnhHeklungegang  der  Seke- 
laetik,  in  the  Zeiiechr.  /Or  teist.  TA.,  VoU  VIIL,  Na  2,  Halle,  1365,  pp.  118-171.  Cf.  also  V.  A.  Hnber, 
IHs  EngUeohan,  UnivereitiUen,  Vol.  L  (The  Middle  AgesX  Cosscl,  1S89 ;  Charles  Thnrut,  JM  rcrgamim' 
Uon  d6  teneetgnement  dane  tuAivertiti  de  Par  in  au  mnyendge,  IVirisand  Besan^n,  1850;  L.  Flgnier, 
Viee  dee  Savante  JUtuttrte  du  Mayan- Age  avec  tnpprkAatUm  eommaira  dt  leura  tranausB,  Paris,  18C7; 
Herro.  D^iergnn,  Zur  Lehre  wn  den  Unittrtalien.  Heidelberg,  166T,  and  de  Cnp^ly,  EaprU  d$  la  pkHm. 
tool.,  Paris,  1868;  E.  D.  Hampden,  D.D^  aflerward  Bishop  of  Hereford,  The  SehoUutic  Philoeopk^  cemeM- 
ered  in  it§  relation  to  Cfiridian  Theology,  Oxford,  1882;  8d  edIUon,  London,  1888;  also,  Zi^e  qf  Thomm 
A<itUnae;  a  IHmertation  qf  the  Seholaetio  Philoenphy  <^  the  Middle  Agee^  London,  1818. 

The  name  of  Scholastics  (dociorea  scJiolasiici)  which  was  given  to  the  teachers  of  the 
sqrtem  Kberales  artes  (grammar,  dialectic,  rhetoric,  in  the  Triviian;  arithmetic,  geometiy, 
music,  and  astronomy,  in  the  Quadriviurn),  or  at  least  of  some  of  them,  in  the  Cloister* 
Schools  founded  by  Charlemagne,  as  also  to  teachers  of  theology,  was  aflerward  given  to 
all  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  sciences,  and  especially  with  philosophy,  following 
the  tradition  and  example  of  the  Schools.  (The  earliest  known  use  of  the  term  cxo^^uftuAq 
as  a  word  of  technical  import  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Theophrastus  to  his  pupil  Phaniaa. 
from  which  extracts  are  given  in  Diog.  L.,  V.  60.  The  term  was  transmitted  to  the  Middle 
Ages  through  the  medium  of  Roman  Antiquity.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Scholastic  Period  philosophic  thought  had  not  yet  been 
brought  into  a  relation  of  complete  vassalage  to  Church  doctrine;  Sootus  Erigena,  in  p•^ 
ticular,  affirmed  rather  the  identity  of  true  religion  with  true  philosophy  than  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  latter  to  the  former.    In  fact,  he  deviated  not  unesaontlally  from  the  te«!hii« 
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of  tbe  Church,  ia  Kekpg  hj  a.  fbrced  Interpretation  of  the  latter,  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
principles  of  the  (Dionfsian  end  Neo-Platonic)  philosophy,  vhich  he  adopted,  to  bridge 
over  the  defl  between  philoaophj  and  dogma;  and  even  in  the  period  next  succeeding,  a 
oertain  conformity  of  thought  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  onl;  gradually  effected, 
and  that  afler  violent  Btrugglea.  In  the  second  diviBion  of  the  Scholastic  period  (from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  centurj  on),  the  confonnity  of  the  reconstructed  AriBlotelian  phi- 
losophj  with  the  faith  of  the  Church  appears  as  Brmly  settled,  jet  limited,  from  the 
beginning,  by  the  fact  that  the  spoi^Qcally  Christian  dogmas  (the  Trinity,  Incarnation, 
roaurTeciIoD  of  the  body,  etc.)  were  excepted  in  this  connection  as  uEdemonBtrable  by 
reason.  The  relation  of  vassDlage,  which  the  most  eminenl  Scholastics  ascribed  to  phi- 
loaophy  with  reference  to  theology,  is  not  to  he  understood  as  implying  tliat  all  iogmae 
were  to  be  philosophically  demonstrated  or  justifled,  or  that  all  philosophizing  stood  in 
direct  relation  to  theology,  and  that  there  existed  no  intereec  in  philosophii^  problems  aa 
such  and  on  their  own  accouat  Such  an  interest,  although  in  reference  to  a  limited  raoga 
of  problems,  did  exist  in  great  intensity.  The  vasBalage  of  philosophy  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  an  impasaabie  limit  was  Qied  for  the  freedom  of  philoaopliizing  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church,  that  the  test  of  truth  aod  falsehood  in  matters  common  lo  philosophy  and 
theology  was  not  sought  in  observation  and  in  thought  ilself,  but  in  tho  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  that  accordiuglj'  the  Aristcteliao  doctrine,  partly  in  its  theological  portions 
(with  refereuce  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world),  and  partly  in  its  psychology 
(relatively  to  the  doctrine  of  the  voif  as  related  to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  soul),  waa  modi- 
fled  by  the  most  eminent  Scholastics,  while  those  dogmaa  which  were  Incapable  of  phi- 
loeophical  demonstration  or  conflrmatioo  were  not  allowed  to  bo  made  at  all  the  siibjecta 
of  philoaophical  discussion.  With  its  territory  thus  limited,  plillosophy  was  indeed  allowed 
by  theology  a  freedom  which  was  rarely  and  only  by  exception  infringed  upon.  The 
number  of  theological  theses  demonstrable  by  reason  became  gradually  more  and  more 
limited,  moat  ao  at  tho  time  of  the  renewed  supremacy  given  to  Nominalism  by  William 
of  Occam.  Thus,  at  last.  In  place  of  the  Scholastic  presupposition  of  the  conformity  to 
reason  of  tho  teachings  of  the  Churcli,  there  arose  an  antagonism  between  the  (Aristotelian) 
philosophy  of  the  Schools  and  the  Christian  f^lth.  This  led  (chiefly  during  the  period  of 
the  transition  to  modem  philosophy,  see  below.  Vol.  II.,  §  3  seq.)  to  various  results.  A  por- 
tion of  the  phUoBophera  (as,  notably,  Pomponatius  and  his  followers)  came  secretly  to  bvor 
a  direction  of  thought  hostile  to  the  dogmatic  Supra-naturalism  of  the  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  portion  of  the  believers  (Mystics  and  Reformers)  were  led  to  take  side* 
openly  against  the  reason  of  the  Schools  end  in  favor  of  unconditional  surrender  to  a  reve- 
lation believed  (o  be  superior  lo  all  human  thought,  white  still  others,  finally,  were  led  to 
new  essays  in  philosophy,  founded  partly  on  the  renewal  of  older  systems  (in  particular, 
the  Neo-Flatonic),  and  partly  on  independent  iDTesUgatlon  (Tele^us,  Bacon,  and  others). 
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Xhb  BaQiiunDsrGa.  of  SosoLAsppupnu. 

f  90.  Johannes  Scotos,  or  &igena,  is  l^e  earlieet  notewoitb  j. 
Ipeopher  of  the  Scholastic  period.  He  was  of  Scottish  nationality, 
iHitwast  probably  bom  i^nd  brought  np  in  Ireland.  At  the  call  of 
Qbarlea  the  Bald  he  emigrated  to  France.  In  his  pbilosopbieal  specift- 
lations,  which  are  set  forth  mainly  in  his  work  entitled  Ds  IHvtsion& 
Naturae^  he  followed  more  particularly  the  lead  of  Dionysius  the 
4^reopagite,  whosp  works,  he  translated  into  Latin,  as  ^so  of  his  com- 
i»entator  Maximus  Confessor,  and  of  Greg<»*y  of  Nasnanzen,  Gr^pcury. 
of  Nyesa,  and  other  Greek  teachers  of  the  Church)  i»id,  after  them,  oX. 
the  Latin  Doctors,  especially  of  Augustine.  True  philosophy  was,  in 
bis  view,  identical  with  true  religion.  Attempting  to  interpret  the 
dogmas  of  the  Chureh  in  the  light  of  the  snpposed  early-Christiaii, 
but  in  fact  Neo-Platonizing  conceptions  of  pseudo-Dionysius,  he  pro- 
duced a  system  containing  at  once  the  germs  of  mediseval  mysticism 
a9:well  as  of  dialectical  Scholasticism,  but  which  was  rejected  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  as  in  contradiction  with  tit^^  true  faiths 
&igena  sought  ta  render  the  Cliristian  conception  of  crei^on  intdU- 
g^ble  by  interpreting  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of 
Ofnapation.  God^  he  taught,  is  the  supreme  unity,  one  and  yet  mani- 
fold; the  process  of  evolution  frcnn  him  is  the  pluralisatiou  of  the 
divine  goodness  [or  original  being}  by  means  of  die  descent  from  tlie^ 
general  to  the  particular,  so  that,  jBrst  after  the  most  general  essence 
of,  all  things,  t^e  genera,  having  the  highest  generality  are  produced, 
then  the  lees  general,  and  so  on,  by  the  addidcm  of  opecific  di{^ 
ences  and  properties  down  to  the  species,  imd  finally,  to  individualai 
This  doctrine  was  founded  upon  the  realization  of  an  abstraction :  the 
general,  namely,  was  conceived  as  an  essence  existing  realiier^  in 
respect  of  order,  before  the  particular ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  of  ideas,  in  that  conception  of  it  which  it  was  subse- 
quently customary  to  express  by  the  formula:  ^^ universcdia  ante 
reniy^  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  John  Scotus.  Yet  Scotus 
did  not  deny  that  the  universal  exists  also  in  the  particular.  The 
going  forth  of  finite  beings  from  the  Deity  was  called  by  Scotus  the 
process  of  unfolding  {analysis^  re8olutio\  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he 


tanaght  the  doetnne  of  the  relwii  of  all  tbiiigft>tmto  God  or  their  deifi<i- 
oation  (r&versio^  defjioatw)^  or  the  congregation  of  the  infinite  plurality 
of  individuals  in  the  genera  and  finally  in  the  simplest  unity  of  all, 
which  is  God,  so  tliat  then  God  should  be  a}l  in  all.  John  Scotns 
followed  Dionysiuft  the  Areopagite  also  in  distinguishing  afBrmativa 
theology,  which  ascribes  to  God  positive  predicates  with  a  sj^mbolical 
meaning,  from  negative  theology,  in  which  the  same  predicates  in 
their  ordinary  signification  are  denied  of  him* 

The  work  of  John  Sctitas  Eiigena  entitled  JH  JHvina  PraedstUniiUons  first  appeared  in  print  (ftfter 
tte  prlntlBi^  of  hlB  translation  of  Dionysius,  at  Cologne,  in  16M>,  in  G^ilbm-H  Mungvini  vetk  avcU.  q%ii 
m»mo  Mculo  <i4  praedetHnatione  £t  graUa  teripurunt  opmra  €t  frugfittnta^  Parlay  16fiO,  torn.  L,  p.  106  eeq. 
TJm  i>«  Di^UionB  Ii'aturaSy  condemned  to  be  burned  bj  Pope  Uonorlus  III.,  Febroarj  28;  1225.  waa  first 
published  bj  Thomas  Gale,  Oxford,  1681,  next  hj  C.  B.  6cbl&ter,  M&nater,  1S86,  and  fiually,  toseiher  with 
the  translation  of  Dlonysins,  by  H.  J.  Floss,  Taris,  1853,  as  Vol.  129  of  MIgne's  Fatrdoffiae  Curaut 
QampUtut,  £rlgena*s  Commentarj  to  Mardanns  Cspella,  edited  by  Hanr^n,  Taris,  1861.  Of  John 
Scotns  write,  in  [tarticnlar,  P.  Ujort  (t^oAcrim  JScoi¥4  JBrifftna  odiw  ton  dtm  Urtprung  timer  ehritlUchtn 
PMoBophU  tMd  iirem  hetUgtn  Bet-vfn  Copenhagejt,  1828X  Uelnricfa  Sehmid  (in  Jkr  2/tf^ioUmv* 
det  MitUUtlttTB  in  telntr  JEvUUJivngitpeHode^  Jena,  1SS4,  pp.  114-1T8X  Fr.  Ant  Staudenmaler  (Jic^ 
hatmet  Seoiw  Erigena,  Vol.  I.,  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  1884),  Ad.  IleliTerich  {DU  chrUtl.  HyiHk.,  Ed. 
IL,  Ootha,  1E42,  pp.  £5-126).  8t  Hhnh  Taillandler  {Scot  EHgine  «t  la  philoeopMe  9eola»Hqve,  btrastnrg, 
ISttX  K1o>  M£ller  (J^A.  iSeo^M  Frigmut  umd  uins  7iT<ft4Ifn«r,  Mayenoe,  1844),The»d.  Chrlstlieb  (Ltbm 
imd  Lehr0  det  Joh,  Scoiut  Frigetfut^  Gutha,  18C0X  Job.  Huber  (Joh*  So.  Erig^  einBHtrag  nr  GttddekU 
dtr  PMlotop/iU  tind  TKeclogU  im  MittelalUr,  Munich,  1861 X  A.  8(5ckl  (Z>s  Joh.  ^  Er^  MQnster,  1867X 
Oscar  Hemiens  {Dom  Lthtn  det Scchut Erigena^  Inaug.  Diss.,  Jona,  1868).  Of.  Ilnnrian,  PhUot.  aeolatUgvt, 
l^  pp.  111-180,  Wilh.  Kanlicb,  in  Abh.  d.  hShm,  Get.  d.  W^  XL,  1861,  pp.  147-198,  and  Geteh.  d.  tcholatt. 
PiMtoft,  I.  pp.  65«2i6;  also  the  i>r«faces  of  the  editors  of  the  works  of  John  Seotns,  and,  on  bis  logi^ 
Fasnti,  Gttek,  d.  Log^  lU  pp.  20-W. 

Johannes,  who  in  the  MSS.  is  called  sometimes-  Scotus  and  sometimeB  Jerugena  or 
Erigena,  came  probably  from  Irelandi  which  was  then  called .  Scotia  Mc^or,  as  the  native 
land  of  the  Scotch,  who  mign*&ted  thence  into  Scotland.  Galena  derivation  of  Erigena  from 
Ergene,  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  incorrect,  and  Mackenzie's 
derivation  of  it  from  Aire,  in  Scotland,  is  improbable-;  the  name  points  (as  Thomas  MoorOf 
Higtory  of  Ireland,  I.  cli.  13,  has  shown)  to  Hibemia  (Upvtj),  The  year  of  the  birth  of 
John  Scotus  must  fall  between  800  and  810.  He  received  his  education  probably  in  the 
schoola  wliich  were  then  flourishing  in  Ireland.  He  understood  Greek,  though  perhaps 
not  so  well  as  Latin.  Of  the  writing^  of  ancient  philosophers,  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
TmteuM  of  Plato  in  the  translation  of  Chalcidius,  also  with  the  De  Jntetfrctatione  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Categ.  (f),  together  with  the  laagoge  of  Porphyry,  and  the  Campaidia  of  Boethius, 
Gassiodoras,  Marcianus  Capella,  Isidorus,  and  others  who  wrote  after  them,  and  with  the 
Pnndpia  DidLecHces  and  DeceTi^  Categ.  ascribed  to  Augustine.  Charles  the  Bald  called  him, 
about.  843^  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  the  court-school  {ifdiola  palcUtnoi)  at 
Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  for  some  time.  Charles  also  commissioned  him 
to  translate  the  pretended  writiogs  of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  which  had  been. presented  in 
824  to  I^ouia  the  L  bj  the  Emperor  Michael  Balbus.  But  the  Pope,  Nicolaus  I.,  complained 
to  the  king  that  Scotus  did  not  send  his  translation  to  him  before  its  publication,  that  it 
might  undergo  his  censorship,  and  he  proposed  to  call  him  to  defend  himself  against  a 
charge  of.  holding  heretical  oplnion&  It  is  uncertain  whethi^r  John  Scotus,  upon  this,  was 
removed  from  his  position  as  teacher  in  the  Court-School  \  in  anj  case,  he  retained  the 
favor  of  the  king  and  remained  near  him.    According  to  some  accounts  he  was  called  by 
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Alfred  the  Great  ok  683  to  the  TJniveraity  founded  at  Oxford  and  was  afterward  murdered 
by  the  monks  while  holding  the  oflSce  of  Abbot  at  Malmesbury ;  but  in  these  aooounta  he 
seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  another  Johannes.  According  to  Haureau  (AbvwOe 
Biograpkie  Generak,  torn.  XYI.),  John  Sootus  died  in  France  about  87*7. 

The  Church  Fathers  acknowledged  the  full  authority  of  the  Old,  and,  at  an  early  date, 
also  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation. which  they  em- 
ployed, and  which  in  many  cases  led  to  yery  liberal  constructions  of  Scripture,  prevented 
their  relation  to  that  autliority  from  being  one  of  mere  dependence,  while,  in  relation  to 
their  predecessors,  they  all  assumed,  substantially,  to  possess  equal  authority  with  them, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  modify  aod  rectify  the  teachings  of  the  latter,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  views.  The  Scholastics,  on  the  contrary,  and  with  them  John  Sootus — at  least 
so  far  as  his  intention  is  oonoemed — ^treat  the  authority  of  the  **  Fathers  "  with  almost  as 
much  consideration  as  the  words  of  Scripture  itself.  According  to  Scotus,  all  our  inqulriea 
must  begin  with  faith  in  revealed  truth  (De  Praedest^  I. :  sakta  nostra  ex  Jide  inehooL 
De  Divis.  NaL^  II.  20  {ed.  Schldter):  Non  enim  aliaJideUum  animarum  sabu  est,  quam  de  vne 
omnium  principio  quae  vers  praedicantur  aredete  tt  quae  vere  creduntur,  inieUigere).  We  may 
not — ^as  we  read,  t&t'd,  I.  66 — advance  concerning  God  our  own  inventions,  but  only  tfaaft 
which  is  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  what  may  be  inferred  from  its  statements 
(tbid.^  II.  15 :  raJiocinaiionis  exordium  ex  divinis  eloquiis  assumendum  esse  existimo).  But  it  is 
our  business  to  discover  by  the  aid  of  reason  the  sense  of  the  divine  utterances,  which  is 
manifold  and,  like  a  peacock's  feather,  glows  with  many  colors  (tifr.,  IV.  5),  and  in  particular 
to  reduce  figurative  expressions  to  their  literal  sense  (i&.,  I.  66).  In  penetrating  into  the 
mysteries  of  revelation,  we  are  to  be  glided  by  the  writings  of  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  befitting  in  us  to  pass  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Fatliers,  but  we  must 
piously  and  with  reverence  accept  their  teachings;  yet  it  is  permitted  us  to  choose  out 
what  appears  in  the  judgment  of  the  reason  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
oracles  (t&.,  II.  16),  especially  in  cases  where  the  andent  teachers  of  the  Church  are  in 
contradiction  with  each  other  (t&.,  IV.  16). 

Appealing  to  the  authority  of  Augustine,  John  Scotus  affirms  the  identity  of  true  phi- 
losophy with  true  religion ;  he  bases  this  assertion  especially  on  the  fact  that  community 
of  cultus  depends  on  community  of  doctrine  {De  Praedest.^  Prooem:  non  alia  est  phUosophia, 
i,  0.,  sapientiae  stadium,  et  alia  religio,  quum  hi,  quorum  dodrinam  non  apprdbamus,  nee  «no> 
ramejita  nobiscum  communicant.  Quid  est  aUud  de  phihsophia  trariare  nisi  verae  reUgionis 
regulas  exponere  f  Oonficiiur  inde  veram  esse  phUosophiam  veram  rdigvmem  ctmnsersimqut 
veram  rdigionem  esse  veram  phUosophiam).  But  he  does  not  conceive  true  religion  alto- 
gether as  simply  identical  with  the  doctrine  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  case  of  a  collision  between  authority  and  reason,  he  would  give  the  preference 
to  reason  {De  Divis.  Kat.,  I.  p.  39 ;  t^.,  I.  71 :  audoritas  ex  vera  raOone  processit,  ratio  vera 
neqtioquam  ex  auctoritate.  Omnis  auctorilas,  quae  vera  ratione  non  approbatur,  injirma  esse 
videtur ;  vera  autem  ratio,  quum  virtutibus  suis  rata  atque  immutabilis  munitur,  miOmt  aue- 
ioritatis  adstipulatione  roborari  indiget  Yet  he  confesses  [ib.,  II.  36] :  nihil  veris  rationiinu 
eonvenientius  subjungitur,  quam  sanctorum  pairum  inconcussa  probabOisque  auctorOas).  His 
opponents  charged  him  with  a  want  of  respect  for  the  authorities  of  the  Church;  they  said 
he  had  argued  (in  his  work  against  Gottschalk)  too  independently  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination. 

The  fuodamental  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental  error,  in  Erigena*8  doc^ 
trine  is  (as  Haur^u,  also,  justly  remarks,  PhUos.  SchoL,  I.  p.  130)  the  idea  that  the  degraea 
of  abstraction  oorrespond  with  the  degrees  hi  the  scale  of  real  existence.  He  hypostaataea 
the  fbbtda  Logica. 
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In  the  work  entitled  Ih  JHvxswm  Natwrae,  John  Sootus  sets  out  with  the  diTision  of 
fCMT<C,  or  nature — in  which  conception  he  includes  all  that  is  either  ezietent  or  non-exist- 
ent— into  four  species :  1)  that  which  creates  and  is  not  created,  2)  that  which  is  created 
and  creates,  3)  tliat  which  is  created  and  does  not  create,  4)  that  which  neither  creates  nor 
is  created  {Dt  Divis.  Kat ,  I.  1 :  videtur  miJii  divitio  naliurae  per  gtiatuor  differenHas  quatuor 
species  reeiptre^  qMomm  prima  eht  quae  ertat  d  non  creatur,  secunda  quae  ereatur  ei  creai, 
terUa  quae  creatur  ei  non  create  quarta  quae  nee  creat  nee  creatur).  The  first  is  the  cause  of 
all  that  is  existent  or  non-existent;  the  second  includes  the  ideas  which  suhsist  in  God  as 
primordiales  causae ;  the  third  comprises  all  things  that  appear  in  space  and  time ;  and  the 
fourth  coincides  with  the  first  in  so  far  as  both  refer  to  God,  the  first,  namely,  to  God  as 
Creator,  the  fourth  to  God  as  the  end  of  all  things. 

By  the  non-existent  Scotus  means,  not  that  which  has  absolutely  no  being  (quodpeniius 
nan  est)^  or  mere  privation,  but  (I),  in  the  highest  sense,  that  which  is  above  the  reach  of 
our  senses  or  our  reason ;  (2)  that  which,  in  the  scale  of  created  being — which  descends 
from  the  rational  force  (virtus  inielieciuaiis)  through  ratio  and  sensus  down  to  the  anima 
nutriiiva  et  audivor—va  in  each  given  case  the  higher,  in  so  far  as  it  as  such  is  not  known  by 
the  inferior,  whereas  it  is  to  be  denominated  existent,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  by  those 
who  are  higher  in  the  scale  than  itself,  and  by  itself;  (3)  that  which  is  as  yet  only  poten- 
tially existent  (like  the  human  race  in  Adam,  the  plant  in  the  seed) ;  (4)  in  the  language 
of  philosophy,  the  material,  since  it  comes  and  goes,  and  is  not  truly  existent,  like  the 
intelligible ;  (5)  sin,  as  being  the  loss  of  the  divine  image  {De  Div.  NaL^  L  2  seq.). 

The  creating  and  uncreated  being  alone  lias  essential  subsistence.  He  alone  truly  is. 
He  is  the  essence  of  -all  things  (De  Div,  Kat,^  I.  3 :  ipse  namque  omnium  essentia  est^  qui 
soius  vers  est^  ut  ait  Dionysius  Arecpagita.  lb.,  I.  14 :  solummodo  ipsam  [naturam  creatricem 
omniumque  causalem\  esstntiaHter  subsistere),  God  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  tilings  (/&.. 
I.  1 2 :  est  igiiur  principiumj  medium  et  finis :  principium^  quia  ex  se  sunt  omnia  quae  essen^ 
tiam  participant^  medium  autem  quia  in  se  ipso  etper  se  ipsum  subsistunt  omnia,  finis  veto  quia 
ad  ipium  moventur^  quietem  motus  sui  suaeque  ptr/edionis  siahtUtatem  quaereniia).  God's 
essence  is  incognizable  for  men  and  even  for  the  angels.  Nevertheless,  his  being  can  be 
seen  in  the  being  of  things,  his  wisdom  in  their  orderly  classified  arrangement,  and  his  life 
in  their  constant  motion ;  by  his  being  is  to  be  understood,  here,  the  Father,  by  his  wis- 
dom, the  Son,  and  by  his  life,  the  Holy  Ghost  (ib.,  I.  14).  God  is  therefore  an  essence 
(essentia)  in  three  substances.  True,  all  these  terms  are  not  literally  appropriate ;  Diony- 
sius says  justly  that  the  highest  cause  can  be  expressed  by  no  name ;  these  expressions  are 
only  symbolically  pertinent.  They  belong  to  that  affirmative  theology  which  is  called, 
among  the  Greeks,  Kara^riKfj;  negative  theology  (ano^ariicfi)  denies  their  applicability 
to  God.  Symbolically  or  metaphorically  speaking,  God  can  be  called  truth,  goodness, 
essence,  light,  justice,  sun,  star,  breath,  water,  lion,  and  numberless  other  things.  But  in 
reality  he  is  exalted  above  all  these  predicates,  since  each  of  them  has  an  opposite,  while  m 
him  there  is  no  opposition  (De  Div,  Nat^  I.  16 :  essentia  ergo  didiur  Deus,  sedproprie  essen" 
iia  non  est^  cui  opponitur  nihH^  inrepoboioc  igitur  est^  id  est  superessenOeUis ;  item  bonitas 
didtur,  sed  proprie  bonitas  non  esi^  boniiaU  enim  maUtia  opponitur^  imepdyaSoc  igitw,  pkts 
quam  bonus^  H  vTrepayaBdrtfCf  id  est  plus  quam,  bonitas).  In  like  manner  John  Scotus  applies  to 
this  "creative  and  uncreated  nature"  the  predicates  imkpBtoc^  {mtpcXrfirf^  and  imepaXifieta^ 
{rrepaUivuiq  and'  virepcuuvia  inripao^^  and  inrepao^a  (transoendently  divine,  true,  eternal, 
wise),  all  of  which  sound  indeed  affirmative,  but  involve  a  negative  sense.  So,  too,  he 
represents  this  natura  (in  this  following  expressly  the  example  of  St.  Augustine)  as  supe- 
rior to  the  ten  categories,  those  most  universal  genera  into  which  Aristotle  had  divided  all 
created  things  (t^.,  I.  16  seq.). 


S6St  JOBOr  aosnffr  sw^wia. 

Tfafr uBfireattdTlKit ON»tng.iuiftUM isUm bqiu«» of  ail  <S9»M tixngi*  Fnrgt^f  al^ the 
cptftted  natures. Qr-b«iiige,.  whiob  aie  endowed  at  Urn  aa^io  time  wifch  creative  powec,  want 
produced.  These  include  tbe  totality  of  pHmcrdialas.causqei  pn>totifpa,  prunordwUtLexemi 
pia^.  <x  ideas,  t.  e,,  the  eternal  archetypes  .oif  tilings  (Da  JHvis,  Kol,  XL  2 :  fpactes  vei/orma^ 
tV^SMdttf  ranwi^  omsmm  fficUndarunti  pfiMsquasn  esami  4mawtabxles  ratwM»  ctmdHae  sumJC^. 

These  Ide^  whicb  are  the  first  causes  of  individual  existences^  are  contained  in  thA- 
dWiaa  Wisdom  or  the  divine  Wordi  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father.    Under  thft 
influence  of  the  Holy  Qhost  (or  the  fostering  divine  love)  tl^ey  uufold  their  efiecta,  whid& 
ara  the.  created  and  not  creating  objeets^  or  the  external  world  (/&.,  II.  19:  apiritiu  emmk. 
amutiu  cau^of  primordkUea^  gfiM  jMt»  ta  principio,  in.  JiUo  viddicei  sw>^  fecerai^  vk  m.  as- 
qworuiii  causa  sunt  procedertnt,  fovebatj  hoe  est  cUvini  OMnorisfotu  nuiriebai;  ad  hoc  rtomquA  os» 
attaUtibus^  ex  quibus  haec  nukg^hora  assumia  as^  Joventur,  ui  intima  inoisibilisque  vis^  qtum  ts 
ei9  iaidf  per  numeros  loconmn  Wmporumqus  in  fcMrma*  visibiks  corporaiesque  pulchrihuimm, 
iffm.  asreque  in  Iwmortbus  semtBtim  teirrenaq^e  maitria,  operanUbuSf  erumpat).    The  iob^ 
riality  of  the  world  is  (t&.|  I.  36,  where  John  Sootus  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Gregoryc 
o(  Nyssa^cf.  §  85,  p.  331)  only  apparent;  it  is  due  to  the  combination  of  accidents  {ncridtm 
iiiimgtiorundam'CQncvrsus).    By  that  '*  nothing)"  out  of  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the-  Church,  the  world  was  created,  is  to  be  understood  God's  own  incompreheD8ild% 
essence  {D$  JHvis^  NaL^  III.  19 :  inejfabiiem  ei  incomprthmsibiltfni,  divinae  naturae  mncami- 
bilemque.claTiiaUm  omnibus  iniiUeciibus  site  Jmmitnis  sive  angelieis  incogniiam  (st^ptrtsseKtiaim 
est  enim  et  supematuraUs)  eo  nomine  (niM)  signifieaiam  crediderim).    Creation  is  an  act  of 
G^,  by  which  he-  passes  through  [proceasio)  the  pHmordiales  caiusas  or  principia  into  the 
Wprld  of  invisible  and  visible  creatures  (t2>.,  III.  26).    But  this  procession  is  an  eternal  afi$ 
(H^f  III.  17  seq. :  omnia  quae  semper  tnditt  semper  fecit ;  non  enim  in  eo  praecedit  visio  opatk* 
tiatp^mii  quonictin  eoaeternaest  visioni  operaUQ  ;~^videt  efUm  operoxydo  et  videndo  operatur),    Th9. 
s^hatance  of  all  finite  things  is  Godi  (Non  enim  eastra  earn  {divinam  naturttm)  subsisimU; 
ctjiiium  est,  ipsam  solam  esse  vers  ae  proprie  in  omnibus  et  nihU  ttere  oe  proprie  esse  quod  ^ 
nfiin  sit    Proinds  non  duo  a  se  ipjus  ditiantia  debemus  inteUigere  Dominvsn  et  creaiuram,  ssfL 
utfmvi,  eiid  ipsum.    Nam  etcreaUira  in  Deo  est  subsisbmSf  et  Deus  in  creaJtura  mirabiU  eiL^ 
iu^abiU  modocreaiur^  se  ipsum  maaifestanSf.  invisibilisvisibOemse/aciens  et  vncomprthemsSbOm 
comprehenstbHem  et  occultus  operiuen  et  incogmius  cognitum,  et  forma  et  specie  carens  formcuem, 
et^-spedosum  et.stg^esstntiaUs  esseniia^m  et  supemaiuralis  naturalem^ — et  omnia  areatis  m. 
omnibus  creatum  et  omnium  factor  factum  in  omnibtis),     Scotus.  says  expressly  that  he 
affirms  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  the  Triune  God  into  finite  things,  not  only  with  refiar^ 
oflKie  to  the  single  instance  of  the  inoamajlionf  but  with  reference  to  all  created  thingaoK 
existences.    Our  life  is  God's  life  in  us  («&.,  I.  78:  se  ipsam  sancta  trinitas  in  nobis  et  mjc 
tjMO-  amai,  vidett  movet)..    The  knowledge  which  angels  and  men  have  of  God  is  God V  rare- 
lation  of  himself  in  them  (cgpparitio  Dei^  or  theophany  (Beo^vtta^  ib,  I.  7  seq.). 

13ie  nature  which  neither  creates  nor  is  created  is  not  a  fourth  nature,  distinct  Irqim. 
the  three  first,  but  is-  in  reality  identical  wiUi  the  creating,  tmcreated  nature ;  it.]s  G<m1» 
view^  as-  the  term  in  which  all  things  end,  to  which  all  finally  return.  After  this  retnvn 
they. repose  eternally  in  God;  the  prooass  of  development  or  "  creation  "  is  not  repeated  {fie 
JHftis^  NaL^  II  2:  primA  wfrnqy^-  tt.  quarta  unum  sunt,  qunmiam  de  Deo  sbbtmmodo.  vMJth 
gmiur;  est  envmpriflaapiun^<mwiimA^quia(s  a  secondita  sunt,  etfmis omnium  quae  earn  ^y*ta4 
t4  m  eo.  aetemaliter  immutaJ^liierque  quiescant.  Causa  si^uidem  omnium  propterea  dieihu 
orecart,  qwoniam  ab  eAumversitas  eorumf  quaeposteam  ab  ea  preatasuat,  in  genera  et  spedm  eL 
nsK(neTOSf  digereniisks  quoqufi  eeteragfn^  quae  in  natura  eondita  coneiderantur,  mirMU  giinrfw 
dimnaque muitiplieimone.  pwaesditi  quofiiaMn,vero  ad  eandsn^ eausam  oamiia  quae  ab  ea 
dsmt  dum  ad  finem  pervenient  revenvra  sunt,  propterea  finis  omnium  dicitur  etneqme 
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ip^uUlur-;  nam  po*lqtum  ia.  moi  fvnna  nqX  iximm.  nA^  HUEnHia&M^Mi- 
7)  loES  rt  Icnpore  fenenibutd/ornutpFOCMlt^  guowonts.  ra  omnia  qitieta  enmtlAi 
^OMfW  ^iJfndiium  atpta  rmmulatnla  nuHubuML  iAiln.  ftKU  in,  procfttioailnit  rutiiranini.  tnvWr 
j^fai'iii  lUmia  att«a  partUa  ea$e  vidtntar.,  in  -primordialibitt  caufu  uniila  atgue  utnan. n|>^  otf, 
<l)M»>ji.  uiuAUnit  mwrnra  i«  ca  a«etnuJiftr  ot^ue  immuiabilHer  naaAmL  lb..  III.  2S  :  jam. 
dgftnit  crtart,  ommbui  la  mat  aettnai  ratioaa,  m  qiuhii  lufemilcr  mmuiiint  e<  moiwRf  co^ 
vtfr»i»,  oftf^atie^e  quoqvt  craalurae  sign^ficari  dcnstsntibat ;  J>ui  cntm  omaia  tn  amHthu  v4, 
et^onnu  ertatura  obun^ra^iiw  in  Deum,  videHeet  coBaarta  licul  attra  tolt  oritnle). 

Since  the  Deity  is  Tiawed  by  John  Sootua  as  the  aubslanca  of  all  things,  it  is  impoesib)* 
fbf  him,  with  the  Ariatotetiua  (whom  ha  terms  DiilecticiBiiB),  to  regard  inUividua],  ocn- 
or«te  UuDgKBaHubaUnceB,  of  which  the  general  maj  be  predicated,  and  id  which  theaoai- 
dental  ia  eoDtaiaed ;  he  Wews  all  things,  rather,  na  coDtained  in  the  divine  BubataDoe,  the- 
speciai  and  indiridual  as  immanent  in  the. general,  and  the-  latter,  agiain,  aa  existing  in. 
tWuga  iodiiidual  as  In  its.  natural  parts  (Se  Dwit.  SaL,  I.  31  seq.)-  Yet  neither  is  this 
tIvw  idejiticai  with  the  origiiuL  Platonic  doctrine ;  it  ia  a  result  of  a  transference  of  the 
Aristotelian  coqception  of  substance  to  the  Platonic  idea,  and  of  an  iden^QcatioD  of  the- 
relation  of  accidents  (ov^^^Ji^nSTa)  to  the  subsuncea  in  which  they  inhere,  with  that  of  tlw 
tqdividuals  U>  the  ideas,  of  which,  in  the  Flatomc  doctrine,  the;  are  co;>ieB. 

That  this  doctrine  is  taken  n-boll]'  from  Dionyaius  the  Areopa^te  and  his  commentator 
UaximuB,  is  eipreaely  affirmed  by  John  Sootus,  especially  in  the  dedication  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  SehoHa  of  Uozimus  to  Gregory  oT  Natianzen  \  the  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic 
h^sin  is  also  manifest  ttirougbout  it.  The  attempt  to  combine  it  with  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
Gluirch  In  one  banooiuous  whole  could  not  be  carried  through  without  lineal  iuconsia- 
IfWiy.  If  Qod  is  tlia  Ini,  the  real  eaaeuce,  that  ia  cognized  through  the  most  universal 
cBBCeptioa  of  being,  then  it  follows,  on  tlie  one  hand,  that  the  conception  which  represents 
bin  aa  a  personal  being,  ia  and  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  imagination,  not  of  thought. 
n  particular,  H'inity,  cannot  be  predicated  of  God  him- 
ouUome;  so  Plotiuus  repraseutB  tha  i>ovc  with  the 
occupying  the  second  place  in  ^e  ontological  order  and  as  comiag  aller  the  sbso- 
liltely  simpls  original  essence  (the  worid-soul  forming  the  third  form  of  Deity).  But  the 
L^gos-doctrins,  In  the  form  given  it  l^  Alhanasiiia,  required  Scotus  to  treat  the  Logos  (aa 
also  the  Holy  Ghost)  as  a  part  of  the  original  esaence  (C  c,  of  God),  placing  ouiy  the  Ideas, 
ithich  are  in  the  Logos,  in  the  second  clasa  (aa  in  the  third  was  placed  Ibe  world,  made 
with  the  oo-operation  of  the  Holy  Ohost). — The  return  of  all  thinga  into  God,  which,  in 
V^ament  with  his  fundamental  conception,  was  taught  by  Scotus,  was  not  in  hannony 
Wth  the  doctrinal  ayslem  of  the  Church. 

In  addition  to  Platonio  and  Neo-Flatonic,  there  are  traces  also-of  Aristotelian  inQueuaa. 
lD,tlM  works  of  John  3cotiis,  altliough  he  was  only  indirectly  acquainted  with  any  of  tha 
metaphyEical  teachings  of  Anstotle.  The  ttiree  first  of  bis  four  "divisions  of  nature"  area 
partly  Neo- Platonic,  partly,  Chriatian,  modification  of  the  thiee-fold  ontological  division  of 
itaiatotia  (lUkifk^  XII.  7);  the  uiUHOved  and  moving,  the  moved  and  moving,  andthe 
nwved  and  not  moving,  with  which  Scotus  may  have  became  acquainted  from  a  passage  in, 
Aiq;Uftine(i)e  Civ.  iM^  v.  9:  ctoiaaisilur  rtrvm  quae  facit  nee  Jii,  Data  est;  oiiae  vtToeaiita«. 
AJscuatt  ttfimtt,  tiad  taut  omnu  ereaii  spiriiva,  maxime  raticaaJei ;  corporaia  aviem  coumu, 
ffllf  magi»  Jiuiit  qaamfaciiai,nan  aunt  inler  anuat  effidenia  aaratmeratuiat).  The  Dionysjait 
dootrine  of  the  return  of  all  things,  into  God  furnished  then  the  fourth  form. 

Id  tbe  doctrine  of  John  Sootua  universals  are  before  and  also  in  tiie  iodividual  oltJMtt, 
which  exist,  or  ratber  the  latter  are  in  the  former;  tbe  diatiDCtion  het^aen  these  (Realistic^, 
(btmulta  appeara  not  yat  davalopod  in  his  writings.     But  hia.  aystem-  could  scarcely  le«d- 


n  the  other,  that  plurality,  oi 
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later  thinkers  to  NomiDalism,  unlees  by  the  unremovod  contradictions  whidi  it  con 
and  which  might  lead  to  the  denial  of  the  postulate  of  the  substantial  existence  of  univer- 
sals  and  to  the  conception  of  the  latter  as  merely  subjective  forms ;  yiewed  in  its  positNv 
aspects^  tlie  system  contains  no  germs  of  Nominalism.  The  following  notice,  taken  from 
an  old  Uistoria  a  Roberto  rege  ad  mortem  PhUippi  primi^  was  first  published  by  BuUeus,  in 
Historia  Dnivera.  Paris^  I.  p.  443 :  in  di'alectka  hipotentes  exstitertmt  aophistae :  Johannes, 
eandem  arlem  eopkieticam  voealem  esse  disgeruii,  Rdhertus  Parisituxnsis,  BoceUnus  Compemdieak- 
sis,  Amtdphus  Laudunensis,  hi  Joannis  fuenmi  sectatores,  qui  etiam  quamptures  hdbueruni  aadi' 
tores  (cf.  Haur^u,  Pkilos.  Scol^  I.  pp.  1 74  seq.,  and  Prantl,  Gesch.  der  Log.,  II.  ppi  76  seq.). 
The  Johannes  to  whom  reference  is  here  made  is  surely  not  John  Scotus  (as  Haureau  and 
Prantl  assume),  but  a  later  dialectician,  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  Erigena  is  throughoat  a 
realist.  He  teaches,  it  is  true,  that  grammar  and  rhetoric,  as  branches  of  dialectic,  or  sida 
to  it,  relate  only  to  words  (voces)^  not  to  things,  and  that  they  are  therefore  not  properlj 
sciences  {De  Divis.  Nat.,  V.  4:  metiri  artiumy  quae  est  diaJectiea^  semper  adhaerent;  stmt  ensm 
vduti  quaedam  ipsius  hrachia  rivtdive  ex  ea  mananies  vel  eerte  tnstrwnentOf  qtnbtts  suas  thloBi- 
gibHes  inventiones  Jnananis  usHms  mani/esta() ;  but  he  co-ordinates  dialectic  itself  or  ?jff)rubi^ 
raiionalis  sophta  {De  IHv.  Kat^  III.  30)  with  ethics,  physics,  and  theology,  defining  it  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  methodical  form  of  knowledge  (quae  ostendit  quibus  regulis  de  unaquaqtie 
irium  aliarum  pariium  disputandum)^  and  assigning  to  it,  in  particular,  as  its  work,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  general  conceptions  or  logical  categories  (predicaments),  which  cate- 
gories he  by  no  means  regards  as  merely  subjective  forms  or  images,  but  as  the  names  of 
the  highest  genera  of  all  created  things  (De  Divis.  Kai.,  I.  16 :  Aristotdes,  aeutissimus  apui 
GraecoSj  ut  ajunt,  naiuralivm  rerum  discretionis  repertory  omnium  renmi,  quae  post  Deum  smd 
etabeo  creatae,  innumerabHes  varietates  in  decern  universaltbus  generOms  conelusit ; — iHa  pars 
pfulosophiaej  quae  dicitur  diaJectica,  circa  horwn  generum  divisiones  a  generoHsaimis  ad  spe^ 
cialissima  iterumque  coUectione  a  speciaUssimis  ad  generalissima  versaiur,  Ib,^  I.  29 :  diaieo' 
tica  est  communium  animi  concepUonum  rationabilium  diligena  investigairixque  disdpUna.  Jb.^ 
I.  46 :  dialecticae  proprietas  est  rerum  omnium,  quae  inteUigi  posstmtf  naturas  dividere,  am- 
jungere^  dlscemere,  propriosque  locos  unicuique  disiribuere,  atque  ideo  a  sapient3ms  vera  rerum 
contemplatio  solet  appdlari.  lb.,  lY.  4:  inielHgitur,  quod  ars  iSo,  quae  dividit  genera  m 
species  et  species  in  genera  resolvit,  quae  StaXeicrtK^  dicitur,  rum  ab  humanis  machinaiionibus  mt 
facta,  sed  in  natura  rerum  ab  auctore  omnium  artium,  quae  vere  artes  sunt,  condita  ei  a  aapien' 
tibus  inventa  et  ad  uHlitatem  solerti  rerum  indagine  usitcUa,  lb,,  V.  4 :  are  iUa,  quae  a  Graeeis 
dicitur  dialeciica  et  definitur  bene  disputandi  sdentla,  prima  omnium  circa  ovatav  vebUi  drca 
proprium  suum  prinripium  versatur,  ex  qua  omnis  divisio  et  muUipUcatio  eorum,  de  quibvs  art 
ipsa  disputat,  inchoat,  per  genera  generalissima  mediaque  genera  usque  adformas  et  species  fpe- 
cioHssimas  descendens,  et  iterum  complicationis  regulis  per  eosdem  gradus,  per  qvas  degredibtr, 
donee  ad  ipsam  ovaiav,  ex  qua  egressa  est,  perveniat,  non  desinit  redire  in  earn,  qua  semper 
appetit  quiscere  et  circa  earn  vel  solum  vel  maxime  inteUigibUi  moiu  convohij. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  in  John's  theory  of  the  categories  (in  the  first  book)  aro 
his  doctrine  of  the  combination  of  the  categories  with  each  other,  and  his  attempt  to  sub- 
sume them  under  the  conceptions  of  motion  and  rest,  as  also  his  identificntion  of  the  csfee- 
gory  of  place  with  definition  in  logic,  which,  he  says,  is  the  work  of  the  understanding. 
The  dialectical  precepts  which  relate  to  the  form  or  method  of  philosophizing  are  not 
discussed  by  him  in  detail ;  the  most  essential  thing,  in  his  regard,  is  the  use  of  the  four 
forms,  called  by  the  Greeks  dirision,  definition,  demonstration,  and  analysis  (Staifxrad^ 
itptariKfj,  anoSeucrtK^,  avaXvruc^).  Under  the  latter  he  understands  the  reduction  of  the 
derivative  and  composite  to  the  simple,  universal,  and  fundamental  (De  Praed.,  Prooem.), 
but  uses  the  term  also  in  the  opposite  sense,  to  denote  the  unfolding  of  Qod  in  creatioD 
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(£^ra£f.  ad  amb.  S.  Max, :  divina  in  omnia  proeessio  avaXuTu4  dicitur,  reversio  veto  Oioat^ 
«L  €.,  deificatio). 

In  the  coDtroyersy  respecting  predestinatioD,  John  Scotus  took  sides  against  Gk>tt» 
clialk^s  doctrine  of  two  kinds  of  fore-ordination,  of  fore-ordination  to  salvation  and  of 
fore-ordination  to  damnation,  announcing  his  belief  in  the  former  only.  In  the  disputes 
concerning  the  Eucharist,  he  gave  prominence  to  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
tliat  sacrament  is  of  a  spiritual  nature.  But  of  these  specifically  theological  points  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  treat. 

§  91.  The  doctrine  combated  bj  John  Scotus  and  held  by  those 
'whom  he  called  the  dialecticians,  who  derived  it  in  part  from  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  and  Boethius,  as  also  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
and  Pseudo-Augustine, — according  to  which  individual  objects  were 
Bubstances  in  the  fullest  sense,  while  species  and  genera  were  such 
only  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  generic  and  specific  characteristics 
"were  predioable  of  individual  substances,  in  wliicli  latter  the  unes- 
sential marks  or  accidents  also  inhered — found  among  the  Scholastics 
during  and  after  the  time  of  John  Scotus,  numerous  supporters,  some 
of  whom  advanced  it  expressly  in  opposition  to  his  Neo- Platonic  theory, 
-while  others  admitted  rather  the  true  substantiality  of  the  universal. 
Among  a  portion  of  these  "dialecticians"  a  doubt  arose  whether, 
since  the  general  can  be  predicated  of  the  individual,  the  genus  was 
to  be  regarded  as  anything  positive  (real) — ^fbr  it  seemed  impossible 
that  one  thing  should  be  afiimied  as  a  predicate  of  another  thing; 
this  doubt  led  to  the  assertion  that  genera  were  to  be  viewed  as  mere 
words  {voces).  The  development  of  these  doctrines  was  connected,  in 
particular,  with  the  study  of  Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  logical  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  in  which  Introduction  the  conceptions :  genvs^  differ- 
entia^ species  J  proprium^  and  accidenSy  are  treated  of ;  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  by  these  were  to  be  understood  five  realities  or  only 
five  words  {quinque  voces).  A  passage  in  this  same  Introduction 
touched  upon  the  questions :  (1)  whether  genera  and  species  (or  the 
so-called  universals)  have  a  substantial  existence  or  whether  they  exist 
solely  in  our  thoughts ;  (2)  whether,  supposing  them  to  exist  substan- 
tially, they  are  material  or  immaterial  essences;  and  (3)  whether  they 
exist  apart  from  the  objects  perceptible  by  the  senses  or  only  in 
and  with  them.  Porpliyry  declined  to  enter  upon  a  special  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  (which  he  found  suggested  in  the  meta- 
physical writings  of  Aristotle — that  were  unknown  in  the  eariier  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages — in  the  Platonic  or  Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue 
ParmenideSy  and  in  the  teachings  of  his  own  master,  Plotinus),  on  the 


ground  that  they  were  too  difficnTt  to  be  considered  in  an  iDtsxjduettH^p 
work ;  bat  even  those  few  words  were  sufficient  so  to  express  the  main 
fproblem  itself,  and  to  indicate  the  possible  ways  of  attempting  its 
^solution,  as  to  ftimish  a  point  of  departure  for  medieval  Realism  «od 
Kominalism,  and  that  all  the  more,  since  the  dialectical  treatment  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Church  coiild  not  but  lead  to  the  difr 
cussion  of  the  same  problem.  The  doctrine  (of  Plato,  or  at  least  the 
doctrine  ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotle),  that  uniteFsak  have  an  inde- 
pendent existence  apart  from  individ«al  objeots,  and  that  thej  ent 
before  the  latter  (whether  merely  in  point  of  l^nk  and  in  reQ|>eot  of  thto 
causal  relation,  or  in  point  of  time  also),  is  estrone  Kealism,  which  was 
^afterward  rednced  to  the  tbrmnla :  univeraalia  ante  rem.  The  (Aiib- 
totelian)  opinion,  tlmt  nniversals,  while  poeseeaing  indeed  a  real  eatiat- 
ence,  exist  only  in  individual  objects,  is  the  dooirine  of  Moderate 
Kealism,  expressed  by  the  fonnnla :  univeraalia  in  re.  Nominalism 
is  the  doctrine  that  only  individuals  have  real  existenoe,  and  that 
genera  and  species  are  merely  sabjective  combinations  of  mmilar  ele- 
knents,  united  by  the  aid  of  one  and  the  same  concept  {conc^fUiui^ 
through  which  concept  inre  think  the  manifold  homogeneods  ob- 
jects which  it  includes,  and  under  one  and  the  same  word  {nommi 
voa\  which  word,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  simple  propw* 
names,  we  employ  to  express  at  onoe  the  totality  of  homogeneous 
objects  included  under  the  concept.  Of  Nominalism  there  are  two 
varieties,  ftccording  as  stress  is  laid  <m  the  subjective  nature  of  the 
concept  (oonceptualism),  or  on  the  identity  of  the  word  employed  to 
denote  the  objects  comprehended  under  the  concept  (Extreme  Kom- 
inalism,  or  Nominalism  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term).  The 
formula  of  Nominalism  is :  universalia  poet  rem.  All  these  leadii^ 
types  of  doctrine  appear,  either  in  embryo  or  with  a  certain  degree 
of  development,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  but  the  meie 
complete  expansion  and  the  dialectical  demonstration  of  th^m,  as 
well  as  the  sharpest  contests  of  their  several  supporters,  and  also 
the  development  of  the  various  possible  modifications  and  combina- 
tions of  them,  belong  to  the  period  next  succeeding. 

or  Bcftlfsm  and  Komtttdlsm  fn  the  Iffddle  AgM  tMftt,  Among  oUiert,  Jac  ThomtsfiM  {Vrodo  dfHBli 
itmmtmaUum,  in  his  OratUmf,  Lelptie,  1688-66X  Ch.  Melnen  (2>0  nominalUun  ac  r^aHmm  4nmi$^  te: 
Oomm  MC  OotL  XII.,  elam.  hi§C.),  L.  F.  O.  naamgarten-Cratlas  {^Progr.  de  mtv  tokola&Umrwm, 
€t  ncminaUum  dUcrimiiu  st  •ententta  M«0l0^f0a,  Jen.,  1 621),  F.  Exaer  (  27«6«r  J/aatiiuaimhu  m 
Umtu,  Pra^ac,  1S42).  H.  O  Kdhler  (i?MllfffMM  vnd  NmninalUmtu  in  ihr^m  Jffln/lum  mtf  dU 
Sv^Ume  dsa  .ViUelalten,  Gotha.  1858) ;  C.  a  Botaoh,  Zur  O^msh.  df  NomtnalUmu9  9or  AotcfWis 
kmnNekr.  ^ilUn  d«r  Wiener  kais.  BqfWMctML,  Vtvana,  1866  (on  the  niafgliial  wmmMita  In  a  MB.  tf 
Um  P«endo.A«igii«tlnlan  OaUQorU»\    Ct  tha  worka  abote  dtcd  on  tho  pbiloaophj  of  tha  Stbolaatlct. 
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IBV^bwing  after  Jourdain  (TUseh&dies  eHMjTtteff/etc,  atid  other  writingt)  Ora«hi,  H«nr<mi, 
antf  Prantl.  in  particular,  have  demonstrated  that,  mitil  newly  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
oenturj,  the  odIj  lo^cal  writings  of  the  ancfents  known  in  the  Middle  Agea  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Aristotle's  Categ.  and  De  ItUerpr.,  in  the  translation  of  Boethina,  Porphyrj^s 
Tsagogt^  in  the  translations  of  Boethins  and  Victorfnns,  the  works  of  Marcianos  Oapella, 
Augustine,  Pseudo- Augustine,  and  Cassiodoras,  and  the  following  works  of  Bodthius: 
Ad  Porphyr.  a  Vtctorino  tianslaturrij  ad  Arist  de  inttrpreL^  ad  Oic  7bp.^  Introd.  ad  eategorie. 
sy(L^  De  s'jUoj.  caiegorico^  Dt  aylL  htfpoffietieo,  De  dknaione,  De  d^ftnitione^  De  dijler,  top.  Both 
the  Analytica,  the  Jhpica,  and  the  Soph.  Eleneh.  of  Aristotle  were  unknown.  Of  «11  the 
Dirorks  of  Plato  it  is  probable  that  only  a  portion  of  the  TCmaeue^  and  that  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Glialcidius,  was  possessed  by  mediseval  scholars;  with  this  exception  his  doetrines 
were  known  to  them  only  indirectly,  particnlarly  through  passages  in  Augustine.  They 
poBsessed  also  the  work  of  Apuleius,  entitled  De  Doffmate  Flaiome,  The  Analyt  and  np. 
of  Aristotle  became  gradually  known  after  the  year  1128,  and  his  metaphysioel  and  {Aysioal 
writings  from  about  the  year  1200. 

The  passage  in  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  which  was  tlie  historical  occasion  of  the 
development  of  tlie  various  dialectical  tendencies  above  tianed,  reads  as  follows,  in  the 
translation  of  Boethius,  in  which  it  was  known  in  the  Middle  Ages :  Qmtm  sit  neoeumimn, 
Chrysaari,  et  ad  earn  quae  eat  apud  Arisiotelem  praedieameniantm  doctrinam,  nasse  quid  sit 
genus,  quid  differentia,  quid  species,  quid  proprium  et  quid  accidsns,  et  <sd  deftMitiaMttn  itssigna- 
Oonem,  iei  omnino  ad  ea  quae  in  divisione  et  in  demoiuitratums  swit  utiH  isiarum  rerum 
speeulatiene,  eompendtosam  tibi  traditionem  faeiens,  tentabo  bretfiter  velut  introduetumis  modo, 
ea  quae  ab  antiquis  dicta  sunt  aggredi,ab  (dtioribus  quidem  quaesHowibus  absttnens,  simpKcions 
vero  mediocriter  conjectans.  Max  de  generibns  et  speciebus  iUud  qvidem  sise  subsistant  sive  in 
aoUs  nudis  inteUectibus  posita  sint,  sive  subsisteniia  corpcraUa  sint  <xn  incorporaliti^  et  vMm 
separata  a  sensQibus  an  in  sensilibus  posita  et  circa  haec  eonsistentia,  dioere  reeusdbo ;  aUissi- 
mum  emm  negotium  est  kujusmodi  et  majoris  egens  inquisitionis.  Victor  Cousin  (in  Ouvrages 
ined&s  d^Abelard,  Paris,  1836,  p.  LVI.),  fbllowing  the  lead  of  Tennemann  and  others,  has 
called  especial  attention  to  this  passage  as  being  the  point  of  tlepartnre  ibr  the  «>nteat 
between  Realism  and  Nominalism  in  the  Middlo  Ages. 

In  distinction  from  the  Neo-Flatonism  of  Joh.  Scotns,  the  sdiool  of  Hrabanns  Manms, 
who  died  in  856,  while  Archbishop  of  Mayence  (works  edited  by  Colvener,  Cologne,  1-627), 
held  fast  to  the  stand-point  of  Aristotle  and  Boethins.  Cf.,  respecting  Hrabanus,  SAwart, 
and  Prantl  (above,  §  88),  and  F.  Kunstmann  (Mayence,  1841). 

Eric  (Ilciricus)  of  Auzerre,  who  studied  at  Fulda,  at  the  school  fbuflded  by  Alcain's 
pupn,  Hrabanus,  under  the  direction  of  Haimon  (likewise  a  pupil  of  Alcnin),  afod,  after 
further  training  at  Ferri^res,  opened  a  school  at  Anxerre,  wrote^  among  other  things,  on  the 
margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Pseudo- Augustinian  Oategoriae,  gtoeses,  whidi  were  diseovered 
and  have  been  published  by  Cousin  and  Hanrteu.  The  style  is  clear  and  facile ;  the  ^SSer- 
ence  of  logical  stand -points  is  as  yet  bat  slightly  marked.  Heiricus  says  (as  cited  by 
Haur^u,  PML  Scol.  p.  142)  with  Aristotle  and  Boethius:  rem  concipit  intdUctus,  inteOec- 
tum  voces  dcngnanl,  voces  autem  litterae  significant,  and  affirms  (after  Aristotle,  Ds  hderpr., 
1)  that  res  and  inteRectijs  are  natural,  and  that  voces  and  Ktterae  are  conventional  ipeemndwn 
positionem  hominum).  He  does  not,  however,  view  the  universal,  as  ft  exists  in  our  con- 
ceptions, as  corresponding  with  a  real  or  objective  nnfversality  in  things,  but  expresses 
himself  rather  after  the  manner  of  Nominalism  (<g9.  Haur^u,  Phil,  Sa4,,  p.  \A1):  weiendmn 
aulemf  quia  propria  nomina  prifnum  sunt  tnnttm^raiCUa,  ad  quae  eognoseenda  inteOeetus  mdkts 
ssu  memoria  sufficiit  hasc  ergo  omnia  coartata  species  eomprehmdit  et  fadt  pfimum-  gretdum, 
qui  UUbsimus  esi^  scikcet  hominem,  equum,  leonem  tt  speoies  hs^fusmodi  ^tmuss  amtthet;  sed 
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quia  haac  rurmts  erani  tfUMtmerabQia  et  tneomprehensibiHa,  alter  foetus  est  ffradus 
jarrif  qui  constat  in  genere^  quod  est  animaif  surculus  et  lapis;  iterum  haec  genera^  in  « 
coacta  namen^  tertium  fecerurU  gradum  arctisaimum  jam  et  angustissimum,  utpote  qui 
nomine  sdummodo  consiet,  quad  est  usicL  Concepts  of  qualities  do  not  denote  things  (Heirv 
cus  ap.  Haureau,  Fh.  Sc.,  p.  139:  si  quis  dixerit  album  et  nigrum  absolute  sine  propria  d 
certa  substantia^  in  qua  conUnetur^  per  hoc  ncn  poteril  certam  rem  ostendere^  niti  dicat  aSim 
homo  vel  equus  aut  niger).  In  the  same  Codex  are  also  contained,  together  with  marginal 
notes  upon  thenif  Boethius'  translation  of  Aristotle's  De  Jnterpr.^  Augustine's  DialecticOt 
and  the  translation  of  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  by  Boethius.  In  the  glosses  to  the  latter 
workf  the  questions  of  Porphyry  are  answered  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  oaoderata 
(Aristotelian)  Realism,  which  appears  as  the  doctrine  generally  prevalent  in  the  period  in 
which  Eric  lived.  The  true  being  or  subsistence  (vere  esse  or  vers  subsistert)  of  genera  and 
species  is  defended  (ap.  Cousin,  Ouvr.  Ined,  d^Abilard^  p.  LXXXII.) ;  these  are  in  tliemsclvca 
immaterial,  but  subsist  in  things  material ;  the  latter,  as  being  individual,  are  tho  objects 
of  sense-perception,  while  the  universal,  conceived  as  existing  by  itself,  is  tho  subject  of 
thought.  The  genus  is  (conoeptualistically)  defined  as  cogiiatio  eoUecta  ex  singularum  simm- 
tudine  specierum.  These  glosses  are,  including  the  statement  with  reference  to  Plato  {tei 
Plato  genera  et  species  non  mode  intdligit  universalia^  verum  etiam  esse  atque  prcteter  corpora 
subsistere  putat\  almost  without  exception  extracts  from  Boeih.  in  Porphyr,  a  se  tran^atum, 
in  particular  from  the  passage  cited  by  Haur^u,  Ph.  Sc,  L  p.  95  seq. 

Heiricus*  pupil,  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  taught,  beg^uing  in  882,  grammar,  music,  and  dia- 
lectic at  Rheims  and,  later,  at  Paris,  where  he  had  among  his  pupils  Otto  of  Clugnj.  His 
Commentary  on  Marcianus  Capella  (taken  in  large  measure  from  the  Commjentary  of  John 
Scotus  on  the  same  author — see  extracts  in  Haureau's  Ph.  Seol.^  I.  p.  144  seq.,  and  Kotiees 
et  Extraits  de  Manuscrits^  t,  XX.  p.  II.)  betokens  a  more  realistic  tendency,  containing,  aa 
it  does,  the  Platonic  doctrine  that  the  specific  and  individual  exist  by  participation  in  the 
universal,  yet  without  quitting  the  Boethian  and  Aristotelian  stand-point  of  immanence. 
Remigius  defines  the  genus  as  the  collection  of  many  species  {genus  est  complexio,  id  est 
cottectio  et  eomprehensio  muUarum  Jbrmarum  i.  e.  specierum).  That  tliis  is  to  be  understood 
as  describing,  not  a  mere  subjective  act,  but  an  objective  unity,  is  seen  from  the  definition 
of  forma  or  species  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  genus  (partitio  substantialis)  or  as  the  E^nb- 
stantial  unity  of  the  individuals  included  in  the  species  {homo  est  multorum  homimim  subst€t»' 
ticUis  uniias).  Remigius  discusses  the  question  (oft  treated  by  his  predecessors),  how  the 
accidents  exist  before  their  union  with  tho  individuals  to  which  they  belong,  in  what  man- 
ner, for  example,  rhetorical  culture  exists  before  its  union  with  Cicero.  His  decision  is, 
that  accidents,  previous  to  their  manifestation,  are  already  contained  potentially  in  the 
individuals  of  the  species,  that,  e.  y.,  rhetorical  culture  is  contained  in  human  nature  in 
general,  but  that  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  it  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  ignorance, 
continued  in  memoria^  and  is  now  called  into  consciousness  {in  praesentiam  intelh'gentiae)  by 
the  process  of  learning  (Remig.,  op.  Haureau,  Notices  et  Extraits  de  Manuscr.,  XX.,  U 
p.  20). 

Of  the  dialectical  writings  belonging  to  the  ninth  century,  a  manuscript  should  here  be 
mentioned,  which  was  discovered  and  published  by  Cousin  (in  Ouvrages  Inedits  dAbtkerdt 
Paris,  1836)  and  is  entitled  Super  Porphyrium.  Cousin  and  Haur6au,  on  the  ground  of 
manuscript  tradition,  assign  its  authorship  to  Rhabanus  Maurus,  but  it  is  more  probably 
to  be  ascribed  (in  agreement  with  Prantl's  opinion,  which  Kaulich  also  adopts)  to  one  of 
his  (direct  or  indirect)  disciples.  In  this  work  logic  is  divided  (not  as  by  Rhabanus  him- 
self—/>e  UfdversOf  XT.  1,  cd.  Colvener,  Cologne,  1627 — ^into  dialectic  and  rhetoric,  but) 
into  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectia    The  intention  of  Porphyry  in  his  Isagoge  is  de- 
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acsribed  here  as  follows  (op.  Oousin,  ib.,  p.  613) :  intentio  Porphyrii  est  in  hoe  op&re  faeUem 

inUeUeetum  ad  praedieamenta  praeparare  tractando  de  quinque  rebus  vd  voeibue,  genere  scilicet, 

specie,  differentia^  proprio  et  accidente,  quorum  cogniiio  valet  ad  praedieameniorwn  cogniUonem. 

Tlie  author  discusses  the  yiew  of  some  who  argued  that  Porphyry  intended  to  treat  in  his 

Jsoffcge,  not  de  quinque  rebus,  but  de  quinque  voc&mSj  on  the  ground,  as  our  author  relates,  that 

otherwise  his  definition  of  the  genus  would  be  inapt  {genus  eat  quod  praedicatur);  for  a  thing 

cannot  be  a  predicate  {Bes  enim  non  praedicatur.     Quod  hoe  modo  probant:  si  res  praedicatur, 

res  dicitur;  si  res  diciiury  res  enuneicUur;  si  res  enunciatur,  res  pro/eriur ;  sed  res  proferri  non 

potest^  nihil  enim  profertur  nisi  lox,  neque  enim  aliud  ett  prolaHo,  quam  aJeris  plectra  linguae 

pereussio).    Another  proof,  we  are  told,  was  founded  bj  the  same  party  on  the  fact  that 

Aristotle,  in  the  work  on  the  Categories,  to  which  Porphyry  was  preparing  an  introduction, 

intended  mainly  to  treat  de  vocibus  (in  the  language  of  Boethius:  deprimis  rerum  ncminibus 

et  de  vocibus  res  significantibus),  and  the  introduction  must,  of  course,  correspond  in  diaracter 

with  the  work  to  which  it  belongs.    It  is  not,  however,  for  this  reason  denied,  tbat  the 

word  genus  may  be  taken  realistically,  for  Boethius  says  that  the  division  of  the  genus 

must  be  conformable  to  nature.    The  g^nus  is  defined  as  substantiaUs  smiUfudo  ex  diversis 

speciebus  in  cogitaiione  coUecta,     In  the  statement  of  Boethius:    alio  namque  modo  {iub- 

sianita)  universalis  est  quum  cogitatur,  alio  singularis  quum  sentiturj  the  following  meaning  is 

found  by  the  author :  quod  eadem  res  individuum  et  spca'ts  et  genus  est,  et  non  esse  universalia 

individuis  quasi  quiddam  diversuvn,  ut  quidam  dieunt;  scilicet  speciem  nihil  aUud  esse  quam 

genus  informaium  et  individuum  nihil  aKud  esse  quam  speciem  ivfomuUam,    This  work  shows 

how,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  the  germs  of  the  different  doctrines  were  all 

existing  side  by  side  in  relative  harmony,  being  as  yet  undeveloped. 

The  pursuit  of  dialectic,  as  of  all  the  artes  ItberakSf  in  the  schools,  continued  during  tlie 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  but  was  almost  entirely  unproductive  of  new  scientific  re- 
sults, till  near  the  end  of  tlie  latter  century.  At  Fulda,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  Poppo  taught  dialectic,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  works  of  Boethius,  following  in 
this  not  only  the  tradition  of  his  convent  but  also  the  universal  custom  of  his  times.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the  De  C&nsolaUone  of  Boethius.  Reinhard 
wrote,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Burchard  at  Wurzburg,  a  commentary  on  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle.  A  considerable  scholastic  activity,  first  excited,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the 
school  founded  by  Hrabanus  at  Fulda,  was  developed  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Gallen.  Notker 
Labeo  (died  1022)  contributed  much  to  its  maintenance  and  development  He  translated 
into  German  the  Categ.  and  De  JnUrpr.  of  Aristotle,  the  ConsoL  PhUos,  of  Boethius,  and 
the  De  Kvptiis  PhiMogiae  et  Mercurii  of  Marcianus  Gapella  (as  also  the  Psalms),  and  com* 
posed  works  on  the  divisions  of  the  art  of  thinking,  on  syllogisms,  on  rhetoric  and  music 
(published  by  Grafi',  Berlin,  1 837,  and  again,  more  completely  and  exactly,  by  Heinr.  Hat- 
tomer,  in  Denkmale  des  MiUelaUers,  3d  vol.,  St.  Gallen,  1844-49). 

Gerbert,  who  was  subsequently  made  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.  (died  1003), 
was  educated  in  the  cloister  at  Aurillac  in  Auvergne,  which  had  been  brought  under  more 
rigid  discipline  by  Otto  of  Clugny,  the  scholar  of  Remigius,  and  ailerward  in  other  schools 
of  France  and  also  in  Spain  among  the  Arabs  (from  whom  also  he  took  the  Indian  nume- 
rals). Cf.,  concerning  him,  C.  F.  Hock,  Yienna,  1837;  Max  Budinger,  Gassel,  1861;  G. 
Friedlein,  Erlangen,  1861,  and  K.  Cantor,  Mafhematische  Beilrage  tum  CuUurkben  der 
Volker,  Halle,  1863,  of  which  section  XIII.  treats  of  Boethius,  XIX.  of  Isidorus,  Beda,  and 
Alcuin,  XX.  of  Otto  of  Clugny,  and  XXI.  and  XXII.  of  the  life  and  mathematical  labors 
of  Gerbert.  Of  the  works  of  Gerbert,  one  treats  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  other  of 
the  rational  and  of  the  use  of  the  reason  {De  HationaU  et  BoHone  UH,  printed  in  Pes*8  Thes. 
^need.,  I.  2,  pp.  146  seq,,  and  in  the  Oeuvres  de  Gerbert,  edited  by  A.  Olleris,  Clermont- 
24 
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FerruDd  and  Paris,  1867,  pp.  297-3 10)»     Besides  these,  Gousia  {Owvrage*  Jnid.  ^AJbUmd^ 
pp.  644  seq.)  has  published  some  mathematical  matter  from  the  pen  of  Gerfoert.     Tbm 
Rational  may  be  either  eternal  and  divine  (in  which  division  Gerbert  indudes  the  Platonic 
ideas),  or  it  may  be  something  living  in  time.     In  the  former  the  rational  power  is  always 
active,  in  the  latter  only  at  times ;  in  the  former  potentiality  is  inseparable  from  actuality, 
it  is  sub  necesaaria  specie  aetus^  while  to  the  essence  of  the  latter  only  the  rational 
city  necessarily  belongs,  while  the  real  manifestation  of  reason  is  here  only  an 
not  a  mibetanUolis  differentict.     Hence  the  proposition :  rationale  rations  ttiihtr,  is  true  of 
rational  beings  of  the  first  class,  as  a  universal  proposition,  but  of  those  of  the 
only  as  a  particular  one ;  Gerbert  holds  that  a  logical  judgment,  expressed  without 
fication  of  quantity,  can  be  taken  as  a  particular  judgment    Thus  Gerbert  solves  ihb 
difficulty  which  at  the  beginning  he  had  pointed  out  in  the  proposition :  ratitmaie 
tUituTf  that,  namely,  it  appeared  to  contradict  the  logical  rule  according  to  which  the 
dicate  must  be  more  general  than  the  subject     He  not  unsuitably  introduces  in  his 
sion  of  this  problem  the  distinction  between  the  higher  concept  in  the  logical  sense,  i.  &, 
the  concept  of  wider  extension,  and  the  concept  the  object  of  which  stands  hif^her  in  rank 
in  the  order  of  existence. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Gerbert  was  Fulbert,  who  in  the  year' 990  opened  a  sehoo)  at 
Chartres,  and  was  Bishop  there  1007-1029.    Devoted  pupils  called  him  their  Socrates. 
Distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  sacred  and  secular  topics,  he  accompanied  his  ]&• 
structions  with  a  pressing  exhortation  to  his  scholars  not  to  give  heed  to  deoeitUd 
innovations  and  not  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  the  holy  fathers.    The  danger  that  dia- 
lectic would  be  raised  to  a  position  in  which  it  would  surpass  in  authority  the  Bible  and 
the  Church,  was  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  for  which  reason  the  demand  was  expressly 
formulated  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  made  to  retain  its  ancillary  positioiL 
Petrus  Damiani  (cf.,  respecting  him,  Vogel,  Jena,  1856),  the  apologist  of  the  monastic  life  and 
of  monastic  asceticism,  says,  about  1050  {Opera^  ed,  Cajetan.,  Paris,  1743,  III.  p.  312):  qmm 
lamen  artis  httmanae  peritia  si  quando  iradandis  sacris  doguns  adhibehir^  non  debet  jus  magis' 
terii  sibimet  arroganier  amjpertf,  sed  vdut  anciUa  dominae  quodam  famulatus  chsequio  mtbmr^ 
ffire,  ne  si  pratcedit  dberret.    In  a  similar  strain  the  monk  Othlo  (who  died  at  Regensbmig 
about  1083)  complains,  about  the  same  time,  in  his  work  De  TrOnts  QuaesL  (cited  by  Fn; 
Thes,  Anecd.^  III.  2,  p.  144),  of  the  existence  of  dialecticians,  who  were  so  exclusive 
dialecticians  that  they  imagined  themselves  bound  to  limit  even  the  statements  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  dialectic,  and  gave  more  credence  to  Boethiua 
tlian  to  the  sacred  penman.    The  definition  of  person  as  subetantia  rationalis  offered  already 
an  opportunity  for  collision  with  the  Church  in  r^;ard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  strife  was  soon  afterward  to  break  out  on  this  point  (with  Roscellinus). 

A  scholar  of  Fulbert  was  Berengarius  of  Tours  (999-1088),  whoso  dialectical  zeal  was 
greater  than  his  respect  for  ecdesiasiical  authority.  The  rationalizing  position  assumed  by 
him  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the  occasion  of  a  confikst  be- 
tween him  and  the  orthodox  dialectician  Lanfranc  (bom  at  Pavia  about  1005,  first  educated 
in  the  law  at  Bologna,  afterward  a  monk  and  Scholastic  in  the  convent  at  Bee  in  Kor 
mandy,  and  from  1070  on.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  died  1089;  0pp.  ed.  d*Ach^,  Psri% 
1648  ;  ed.  Giles,  Oxford,  1 854),  who,  in  the  opinion  of  their  contemporaries  and  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  defeated  Berengarius  in  argument  The  doctrine  defended  by 
Berengarius  in  his  work  De  Sacra  Coena  adv.  Lanjrancum  (ed.  A.  F.  and  F.  Th.  Viadker, 
Berlin,  1844),  is  thus  summed  up  by  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Langres :  ''  You  say  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment [of  the  Eucharist]  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  involves  no  dtange  in  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  yoo  regard  that  body,  which  yon  had  ssid 
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crucified,  as  an  inteUednal  ^odj  "  ^Udia  in  h^twmadi  muramenia  eerpua  ChrM  tic  ecNs 
M^  panis  et  vini  fuUura  et  essentia  rum  mtUetur^  corpusqw  quod  dixaraa  cruc\fiaBumy  inkUeeiuA 
etmstHuis).  Berengarius  disputes  the  theory  of  a  change  of  substance  without  a  corre- 
-Bponding  change  in  the  accidents.  His  opponents  took  exceptions  in  part  to  the  appeal 
to  the  senses — in  part  to  the  dialectical  arguments  hy  which  he  supported  his  opposition 
tic^  the  doctrine  of  the  change  of  substance.  But  we  wHl  not  enter  more  minutely  up<» 
tJbue  details  of  this  dispute,  on  account  of  its  specificaUj  theological  character.  Cf.  Le/B- 
sing^,  Ber.  Jhronerms^  Brunswick,  1770 ;  Staudlin,  Leips.  1814,  and  others.  This  coa> 
troversj  exerted  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  John  Scotus; 
|6r,  because  Berengarius  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  had  in  great  measure  simply 
fioUowed  the  work  of  John  Scotua,  De  BHcharistia^  the  latter  book  was  condemned  (at 
the  Synod  at  Yercelli,  1050)  and  the  reading  of  J^  writings  was  altogether  prohibited. 
A.  farther  result  was  that  the  inviolability  of  the  contents  of  the  creed  against  the  attacks 
of  reason  began  now  to  be  urged. 

Probably  Lanfranc,  and  not  Anselm,  his  pupil,  was  the  author  of  the  work :  Elueidarium 
9ive  dMlogvs  summom  totius  fhwhgias  compkciau  (formerly  published  among  Anselm^ 
works,  though  its  authorship  was  questioned ;  Giles,  on  the  authority  of  numerous  M8&, 
ascribes  it  to  Lanfranc  and  has  included  it  in  the  edition  of  his  writings).  In  this  work 
the  whole  substance  of  the  dogmatics  of  the  time  is  set  forth  in  genuine  scholastic 
maBner,  in  syllogistic  form  and  with  a  dialectical  examination  of  proofs  and  counter-proofik 
This  form  of  investigation  is  applied  also  in  the  task  of  delineating  and  determining  dog- 
matically the  forms  under  which  the  conditions  of  men  in  another  state  are  to  be  repre^ 
sen  ted  to  the  imagination  (e.  g.,  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions  whether  clothes 
will  be  worn  in  the  future  life,  in  what  position  the  bodies  of  the  damned  are  placed  in 
bell,  eta). 

Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  Bishop  of  Tours  (bom  1067,  died  about  1133),  was  a  pupil  of  Be- 
rengarius, whom  ho  greatly  revered.  He  warned  against  the  pursuit  of  dialectic  as  danger* 
ous  and  vain,  taking  refuge,  for  his  own  part,  in  that  simple  and  unquestioning  faith  which, 
he  said,  was  not  contrary  to  reason.  He  defined  faith  as  vokmtaria  certitudo  ahsentiwo, 
aupra  opmumem  et  infra  acientiam  c<m8tittfta(TraeL  ThtoL^  eh.  1  seq.,  in  Opera^  ed.  Ant.  Beau- 
gendre,  Paris,  1708,  p.  1010).  God  chooses  neither  to  be  completely  comprehended — in 
order  that  faith  may  not  be  deprived  of  its  proper  merit — nor  yet  to  remain  wholly  un- 
known— that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  unbelief.  Hildebert  seeks  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  by  arguing  from  the  creatureship  of  man  and  of  all  finite  things,  which,  he  reasons, 
implies  the  existence  of  an  eternal  cause.  Witli  his  skeptical  depreciation  of  dialectic  there 
was  combined  a  shade  of  mysticism.  €rod,  he  taught,  was  above,  beneath,  without,  and 
within  the  world  («(per  totus  pramdendOySttlter  iotus  iuaUnendo^  extra  toius  compUeiendOj  wUra 
toiue  est  impkndo).  In  his  PMos,  MeraUs  Hildebert  follows  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Bernard 
of  Glairvaux  termed  Hildebert  a  great  pillar  of  the  Ghurcb  ("teatom  eedetiae  colwnnamy 

§  92.  Nominalism,  as  the  eonscions  and  distinct  stand-point  of  the 
opponents  of  Bealism,  first  appeared  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh 
centnrj,  when  a  portion  of  the  Scholastics  ascribed  to  Aristotle  the 
doctrine  that  logic  has  to  do  only  with  the  right  nse  of  words,  and 
that  genera  and  species  are  only  (subjective)  collections  <Jf  the  varions 
individuals  designated  by  the  same  name,  and  disputed  the  interpreta- 
tioa  which  gave  to  universals  a  real  ezistenee.    These  Nominalista^ 
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were  sometimes  called  modem  dialecticians,  because  they  opposed  the 
traditional  realistic  interpretation  of  Aristotle.  Among  the  Nomi- 
nalists of  this  time,  the  most  famous  is  Roseellinas,  Canon  of  Com- 
piegne,  who,  bj  his  application  of  the  nominalistic  doctrine  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity,  gave  great  offense  and  thereby  occasioned  the 
speedy  discomfitare  of  Nominalism.  If,  as  the  Nominalistic  theory 
affirms,  only  individuals  exist  in  reality,  then  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead  are  three  individual  substances,  that  is,  in  fact,  three  Gods, 
and  nothing  but  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  phraseolc^y,  in  which 
the  Godhead  is  only  designated  as  threefold  in  person  and  not  in 
sabstance,  stands  in  the  way  of  our  speaking  of  these  persons  as  three 
Gods.  This  consequence  was  openly  avowed  by  Roscellinus,  and  he 
was  accordingly  required  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Soissoiis 
(1092)  to  recant  the  offensive  inference;  but  the  Nominalistic  doctrine 
itself,  from  which  it  had  been  deduced,  he  appears  still  to  have  main- 
tained and  taught  subsequently  to  this  time.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately following,  Nominalism  did  not  entirely  disappear,  yet  there 
were  but  few  who  ventured  openly  to  confess  it.  It  was  first  renewed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  particularly  by  William  of  Occam.  The 
most  influential  opponent  of  Roscellinus,  among  his  contemporaries, 
was  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  The  special  champion  of  Realism  in 
France  was  William  of  Champeaux,  who  taught  that  the  species 
inheres  in  each  of  the  individuals  included  in  it,  essentiallyy  or,  as  he 
was  afterward  led  by  Abelard  to  say,  indifferently.  Abelard,  too, 
who  sought  to  maintain  an  intermediate  and  conciliatory  position, 
opposed  the  extreme  Nominalism  of  Roscellinus,  his  earlier  teacher. 

A  letter  from  BoseelUniis  to  Abelard  Is  pnbllehed  \>y  J.  A.  Sobmeller,  from  a  Monlob  MS.  (Md.  laL 
4648X  in  the  Ahh,  dwr  pMtot.-philok  Oa—  dtr  k,  bayr.  AJkatL  dwr  Wi$»^  V.  8,  p|».  18»  acq.,  18&1,  maA  to 
indaded  by  Couein  in  hie  new  edfiioQ  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Abelerd.  The  diaaertadon  of  Job.  Mart. 
Chlodenius  (£>e  vUa  it  haertH  BosetUlni,  Erl,  17561,  also  included  in  O.  E.  Waldaa^a  Thmtmrma  bio-  H 
bibUoffraphieu*^  Cbemnitx,  17S2)  la  now  antiqnated.  Ibe  theological  conaeqaencea  of  the  tendeiHsiea 
arrayed  against  each  other  In  the  time  of  Boecelllnna  and  Aaaelm,  are  dereloped  by  BoneliittA  In  £a 
raitomatUms  ehrHUn  dlajindu  onmi/hM  tiicU^  Paria,  1841 

On  William  of  Champeoiiz,  ef.  M Icbaad,  GuiUavmi  <fa  Champtamm  tt  Im  4eoU§  d*  PmrU  on  XIU 
tMala,  d:apr4»  dsa  docummU  in^ita,  Paria,  1S<7,  2d  edition,  186a 

Roscellinus  is  often  named  as  the  founder  of  Kominaliam.  Thus,  for  example,  Otio 
^ron  Freising  {De  gesHs  Frederici  /.,  lib.  L)  says  of  Rosoellinus:  primus  nostris  temparibmi 
smtenHam  voeum  irutUuU  in  logiea.  So,  too,  Anselm,  Abelard,  John  of  Salisbury,  andYincen* 
tius  of  Beauvais,  know  of  no  predecessor  to  Roscellinus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  work 
entitled  Bernardus  friumphans,  Roscellinus  is  termed  bjCaramuel  Lobkowitz,  "not  the 
author,  but  the  builder-up  **  (mm  caUor,  sed  auctor)  of  the  sect  of  Nominalists,  and  in  the 
notice  cited  above  (in  the  section  upon  John  Scotus,  p.  363)  a  Johannes  (who  lived  prob- 
ably about  1060 — ^not  Brigeoa,  nor  John  of  Saxony,  who  was  called  by  King  Alfred,  m 
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about  the  year  847,  from  France  to  England,  where  he  died  while  Abbot  of  Althenaj)  is 
mentioned  as  his  predecessor,  and  Robert  of  Paris  and  Amulph  of  Laon  are  mentioned  as  his 
fellows  in  opinion.  Herman,  Abbot  of  Toumay  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
reports  that  about  a.  d.  1100  Master  Raimbert  of  Lille  taught  dialectic  nomlnalistically  {dta- 
lecHcam  ckricia  sum  in  voce  Zeye^oQ,  and  with  him  many  others ;  these  men,  he  continues, 
had  excited  the  enmity  of  Odo  or  Odardus,  who  expounded  dialectic  not  in  the  modem  way 
{j'uxta  q%L08dam  modemos)  or  nominalistically  (tn  t'oce),  but  realistically  {in  re),  according  to 
Boethius  and  the  ancient  teachers.  These  moderns,  so  the  writer  oomplains,  prefer  to 
interpret  the  writings  of  Porphyry  and  Aristotle  in  accordance  with  their  new  wisdom, 
than  according  to  the  exposition  of  Boethius  and  the  other  ancients.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  in  so  short  a  time  the  school  of  Roscellinus  had  become  so  widely  extended ;  the  dis- 
tinction of  parties  must  have  been  already  developed  at  an  earlier  period.  The  report 
{Aventin,  AnnaL  Boior.y  YI.),  therefore,  that  Roscellinus  of  Brittany  was  the  originator  of 
the  new  school  {jwvi  lycei  canditor)  and  that  through  him  there  arose  a  "  new  sort  of  Aris- 
totelians or  Peripatetics,*'  is  only  in  so  far  true,  as  that  he  was  the  most  influential  repre- 
sentative of  the  unientia  vocum^  or  Nominalistic  doctrine. 

Roscellinus  (or  Rucelinus)  was  bom  in  Armorica  (in  Lower  Brittany,  therefore).  He 
studied  at  Soissons  and  Rheims,  resided  for  a  time  (about  1089)  at  Compidgne  as  Canon,  and 
afterward  at  Besan^on,  and  also  taught  at  Tours  and  Locmenach  (near  Yannes  in  Brittany), 
where  the  youthful  Abelard  was  among  his  pupils.  In  the  year  1092  the  Council  of  Sois- 
sons forced  him  to  recant  his  tritheistic  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He 
appears  to  have  written  notliing,  but  to  have  delivered  his  opinions  orally  alone.  There  is 
extant,  however,  a  letter,  mainly  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  probably  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Abelard.  With  this  exception,  it  is  only  trom  the  statements  of  his 
opponents,  which,  if  not  distorted,  were  at  least  colored  by  the  influence  of  passion,  that 
we  can  learn  what  his  doctrines  were.  Tet  it  is  possible  in  a  degpree  to  correct  these 
reports  by  comparing  them  with  the  nominalistic  utterances  of  others  who  lived  earlier. 
Such  a  comparison  furnishes  us  in  many  cases  the  most  satisfactory  commentary  on  the  re- 
ported doctrines  of  Roscellinus. 

Anaelm  (De  Fide  IWn.,  ch.  2)  speaks  of  "  those  dialecticians  of  our  times,  those  heretics 
in  dialectic,  who  think  that  the  so-called  universal  substances  are  only  emissions  of  sound 
by  the  voice  (words,  flaium  vocis) ;  who  are  unable  to  understand  that  color  is  anything 
apart  fVom  the  body  in  which  it  inheres,  or  that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  other  than  the  soul 
of  man ; "  he  charges  these  "  heretics  in  dialectic  "  with  having  their  reason  so  enslaved  by 
their  imagination,  that  they  are  unable  to  set  the  latter  aside  and  view  apart  that  which 
roust  be  considered  by  itself.  Though  the  expression  ^^ flatus  vocia"  cannot  have  been 
employed  by  the  Nominalists  themselves,  yet  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  suggested  by 
something  in  their  own  phraseology,  and  recalls  the  passage  above  cited  (p.  369)  from  the 
commentary  of  Pseudo-Hrabanus,  Super  Porphyrium :  res  proferri  non  potest^  nihH  enim  pro- 
fertur  niai  vox,  neque  enim  cUiud  est  prokUtOj  nisi  aeris  plectro  linguae  percussio,  which  was 
intended  to  prove  that  since  the  genus,  in  conformity  with  the  Boethian  definition,  may  be 
affirmed  as  a  predicate,  it  cannot  be  a  thing  (retf),  but  only  a  word  (vox).  The  other  stric- 
ture of  Anselm,  that  Roscellinus  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  attribute  and  the 
subject  to  which  it  belong^  proves  that  the  belief  of  Roscellinus  was  in  agreement  with 
the  above-mentioned  (p.  368)  doctrine  of  Heiricus :  "  If  any  one  pronounces  the  word 
black  or  white  by  itself,  he  will  not  indicate  thereby  any  particular  thing,  unless  he  says 
*  white  or  black  man,  or  horse '  *'  (si  quis  dixerU  nigrum  et  dlbwn  absolute,  .  .  .  per  hoe  non 
poterU  ceriam  rem  ostendere,  nisi  dicat  dlbus  homo  vel  equus  out  niger).  This  indeed  shows 
the  stricture  to  have  been  without  foundation ;  for  what  the  Nominalists  opposed  was  the 
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pMsage  fVom  abstraction,  or  a^peaic,  to  x^^/^^i  or  to  the  doctrioe  that  that  which  k 
abatracted  is  actually  and  independentlj  existent,  apart  from  that  from  whidi  it  ia  ab- 
stracted. Anselm,  who  committed  the  error  which  the  Nominalists  thus  aenooxioed, 
affirmed  from  his  stand-point,  not  only  that  they  did  not  hold  to  the  separate  existence  of 
the  universal  (the  product  of  abstraction),  but  also  that  thev  did  not  possess  the  facol^ 
of  abstraction ;  but  he  did  not  demonstrate  the  illegitimacy  of  the  distinction  (whii^ 
indeed,  they  themselves  had,  perhaps,  not  marked  with  sufficient  distinctness)  on  wbic^ 
the  stand-point  of  his  opponents  was  founded. 

Anselm  says  further  (De  lid.  TWn.,  ch.  2) :  qui  enim  nondum  irUdligii^  qyomodo  piurm 
hominea  in  specie  sint  homo  untts^  qualiier  in  iUa  secretisrima  naiura  comprehended  qut>mod9 
phires  peraoaae,  quorum  aingvla  qwieque  est  perfedus  Deus,  sint  Pens  imus  t  ei  ciijus 
cbscura  est  ad  discerneTidum  inter  equum  suum  et  colorem  ^'us,  qualiter  discemei  inter 
Deum  et  plures  rcUiones  (rekUiones)  t  denique  qui  non  potest  inteUigere  aUud  esse  hominem 
individuum^  nttUatenus  inteUiget  hominem  nisi  humanam  personam.  The  contrast  of  the 
fliand-points  is  here  clearly  presented ;  Realism  regards  the  totality  of  similar  individuals 
as  constituting  a  real  unity,  the  totality  of  men  as  a  generic  unity,  unus  homo  in  specie; 
Nominalism,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  this  unity  exists  only  in  the  common  name,  and 
that  the  only  real  unity  is  the  individuaL 

It  was  but  logically  consistent  if  Nominalism,  which  held  the  union  of  several  individ- 
uals in  the  same  genus  or  species  to  be  merely  the  result  of  a  subjective  act,  in  like  manner 
affirmed  the  distinction  of  parts  in  the  individual  to  be  only  the  result  of  a  subjective  act 
of  analysis.    That  Roscellinus  affirmed  this  consequence,  appears  from  the  statements  of 
Abelard.     Abelard  says,  in  his  letter  concerning  Roscellinus  to  the  Bishop  of  Paria,  that 
Roscellinus,  holding  that  the  distinction  of  parts  in  any  object  was  merely  subjective  and 
verbal,  and  not  real,  held,  by  implication,  that,  for  example,  when  we  are  told  in  the 
New  Testament  that  Jesus  ate  part  of  a  fish,  we  are  to  understand  that  what  he  really 
ate  was  a  part  of  the  word  "  fish,"  and  not  a  part  of  the  thing  which  it  denotes  (kk 
siaU  pseudo-diakcticuSf  ita  et  pseudo-chiristianus  quum  in  diaiectica  sua  nuBam  rem^  aed 
vocem  partes  fiabere  aestimatf  ita  divinam  paginam  impudenter  pervertit,  ut  eo  loco  quo 
dominus  partem  pisds  assi  comedisse^  partem  hti/us  vocis  quae  est  piseis  assi^  non  pcaiem  rei 
inteUigere  cogatur.    /d,  De  Divis.  et  D^n.^  p.  472  ed.  Cousin:  fiiit  aviem^  memini^  magistri 
nostri  RoscelUni  tarn  insana  sententia^  tU  nuUam  rem  partSbus  constare  veUet,  sed  sicui  eoks 
micibus  spedeSf  Ha  et  partes  adscribehat).     The  objection,  that  the  wall  must  surely  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  house,  was  met  by  Roscellinus,  according  to  Abelard,  with  the 
argument  that  then  the  wall,  as  being  a  part  of  the  whole,  must  also  be  a  part  of  the  parts, 
of  which  the  whole  consists,  viz. :  of  the  foundation,  and  the  wall,  and  the  roof,  t.  e.,  it 
must  be  a  part  of  itself.     Plainly  sophistical  as  is  this  argumentation  of  Roscellinus  in  the 
awkward  form  in  which  it  is  hero  given  (it  is  perhaps  not  reported  with  exact  fidelity,  or 
at  least  not  in  its  complete  connection  witli  the  whole  teaching  of  Roscellinus),  it  never- 
theless contains  the  idea  necessarily  associated  with  the  Nominalistic  stand-point,  that  the 
relation  of  the  part  to  the  whole,  like  every  relation,  is  only  subjective,  but  that  reaUier 
every  object  exists  in  itself  alone,  related  only  to  itself,  and  consequently  that  realHer 
nothing  exists  as  a  part,  apart  from  the  act  by  which  we  think  of  it  as  related  to  the 
whole,  since  otherwise  it  must  be  in  and  by  itself,  and  when  viewed  by  itself,  a  part,  and 
eonsequently  a  part  of  itself.     Understood  in  this  sense,  the  argumentation  appears,  in- 
deed, one-sided  and  just  as  disputable  as  is  the  Nominalistic  or  Individualistic  partisan 
stand-point  itself  (for  the  ol^ective  reality  of  relations  can  be  affirmed  with  at  least  as 
much  reason  as  it  can  be  disputed),  but  it  is  by  no  means  sophistical.    The  oonsequenes 
drawn  by  Abelard,  however,  as  to  the  eating  of  a  part  of  the  word  fiah,  is  not  a  neoosivy 
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<nxe,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  act  of  eating,  an  actual  separation  into  parts  takes  plaoe, 
^rhile  Bosoellinus  disputed  only  the  objective  vaiiditj  of  that  division  into  parts  which  we 
laiake  in  thought  and  discourse.  Whateyer  is  a.  substance,  is,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Kosoelllnus,  as  sucli  not  a  part ;  and  the  part  is  as  such  not  a  substance,  but  the  result  of 
that  subjective  separation  of  the  substance  into  parts,  which  we  make  in  (thought  and  in) 
discourse.  In  respect  to  numerous  divisions  (&  (7.,  of  time  according  to  centuries,  of  that, 
which  is  extended  in  space,  according  to  the  ordinary  units  of  measurement,  of  the  circle 
into  degrees,  etc.),  which  to  us  are  indispensably  neoessary,  and  to  which  we  are  often 
naively  inclined  to  assign  an  objective  significance,  the  remark  of  Boscellinus  is  undoubt- 
edly pertinent. 

Probably  the  Nominalism  of  Roscellinus,  though  developed  with  greater  logical  con- 
sistency than  had  been  shown  by  his  predecessors,  would  yet  not  have  attracted  any  very 
special  consideration,  nor  have  immortalissed  his  name  as  that  of  the  head  of  a  party,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  tritheistic  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  excited 
universal  attention.     Like  the  earlier  dialecticians,  of  whom  the  mouk  Othlo  complained 
{flee  above,  p.  370),  Roscellinus  accepts  unconditionally  the  Boethian  definition  of  person  as 
«tt&8toiU»a  rationaUs;  he  refuses  to  admit  that  these  words,  when  applied  to  the  Trinity, 
«re  to  be  taken  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense,  affirming  that  if  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  the  Godhead  as  including  three  persons,  and  not  three  substances,  this  is 
1>ut  the  result  of  custom  {rum  igitur  per  personam  alivd  aUquid  significamus  quam  suhslau- 
Ham,  licet  ex  quadam  loquendi  eonsueiudine  triplicare  eoleamus  personam,  non  subeiantiam, 
EpisL  ad  Abaelardtemj  cited  by  Cousin,  Ab.  Cpp.^  II.  p.  *!  98).     Generating  substance  and 
generated  substance  (ettbetanHa  generana,  and  substantia  generaia\  he  affirms,  are  not  identi- 
cal {semper  enim  generana  et  genertUum  phira  eunty  non  res  tmo,  secundum  iUam  heaU  Augus- 
Uni  praefaUxm  sententiam^  quo  ait^  quod  nutia  omnino  res  est  quae  se  ipsum  gignai^  Jbid.  p. 
799).     He  asks  why  three  eternal  beings  {tres  aeterm)  are  not  to  be  assumed  to  exist, 
•seeing  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  eternal  {si  ires  iOae  personae  sunt  aetemae). 
With  this  agrees  the  statement  of  Anselm,  Epist^  II.  41 :  RosceUinus  elericue  dieii^  in  Jko 
ires  personas  esse  ires  res  ab  invicem  separataSj  sicut  sunt  tres  angeli,  ita  tamen,  ut  una  sit 
voluntas  etpoiesias.     De  Fide  TWn.,  ch.  3  :  ires  personae  6unt  ires  res  sicut  ires  angeli  out  tres 
ontmoe,  ita  taineny  ut  vohintate  et  potentia  omnino  sint  idem.    Roscellinus,  says  Anselm, 
advanced  the  argument,  that,  if  the  three  persons  were  "  one  thing "  iyma  res),  it  would 
follow  that,  together  with  the  Sou,  the  Father  also,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  have  entered 
into  the  flesh.     The  affirmation  of  Roscellinus  (which  is  reported  also  by  Anselm,  Ep,^  II. 
41),  that  only  custom  opposes  onr  speaking  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  as  three 
Gods,  iq>pears,  when  compared  with  certain  passages  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  other  Greek 
Church  Fathers,  and  even  with  the  mild  judgment  of  St  Augustine  respecting  the  One, 
ihe  vcwc  (or  Reason)  and  the  'World-soul  as  the  three  chief  Gods  of  the  Neo-Platonist8» 
less  heretical  and  less  at  variance  with  the  common  belief,  than  when  judged  m  the  light 
of  the  more  rigid  monotheism  of  St.  Augustine  and  others,  who  in  many  regards  approxi- 
mated in  their  teaching^  to  the  modalism  of  the  Sabellians,  and  only  rejected  it  on  account 
of  its  incompatibility  with  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  held  by  the  Churcli.     What 
Anselm  counter-affirmed  was  the  reality  of  the  generic  unity  of  the  three  divine  persons : 
emus  Deus.    For  the  rest,  Roscellinus,  who  was  not  inclined  to  heresy,  as  such,  but  desired 
to  bold  fast  to  the  Christian  faith  and  to  defend  it,  could  well  believe  that  in  using  the 
expression :  tres  8ubstan:tiae  (which  was  applied  by  John  Scotus,  among  others,  to  the  three 
4ivine  persons),  he  was  not  in  disaccord  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  since  he  every- 
where used  the  word  evbetantia  in  the  sense  of  that  which  has  an  independent  existence, 
in  whidi  sense  it  may  be  employed  to  translate  the  Greek  word  imdaraon;  (hypostasis). 
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which,  oonfesaedlj,  is  used  in  the  plural  frpeic  viroaT6tmf)  with  reference  to  the  three 
eons ;  his  language  was  indeed  at  Tarianoe  with  what  had  become  the  established 
nologj  of  the  Church;  for  in  the  latter  the  term  subsicmiia  was  always  employed  as  thai 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  ovala  (being,  substance),  and  was,  therefore,  only  used  in  tbs 
singular,  in  order  to  express  the  unity  of  the  essence  (sasentia)  of  the  divine  persons;  tihai 
usage  necessarily  became  all  the  more  invariable,  since  cwria  has  the  same  double  Bignifii»>| 
tion  as  nibstantia. 

To  Sabellianism,  with  which  Haur^u  (PA.  Sc^  I.  p.  189  seq.)  erroneously  identifies  tht 
doctrine  of  JEtoscellinus,  this  doctrine  offers  a  direct  contrast,  although  both  are  founded  oa 
a  common  principle.  Sabellianism  reasons  thus:  Three  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  three 
Gods  i  now  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  only  one ;  therefore  there  are  not  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead  (but  only  three  forms  of  existence).  Roscellinus  argues,  on  tlie  contrarr  -. 
Three  divine  persons  are  three  divine  beings;  there  are  three  divine  personsi*  beaoe 
there  are  three  divino  beings.  The  Sabellians  affirmed  that  tritheism  followed  inevitafab 
from  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius.  Roscellinus  accepted  this  consequence.  The  defenden 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  on  the  contrary,  while  agreeing  with  the  Sabellians  that  tri- 
theism was  an  erroneous  doctrine,  denied  that  it  could  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of 
Athanasius.  The  doctrine  of  Roscellinus  is  essentially  distinguished,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  by  its  recognition  of  the  equality  in  power  (and  wiD)  of 
the  three  divine  persons.  Roscellinus  appears  originally  to  have  believed  that,  with  regaH 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  his  own  doctrine  was  in  agreement  with  that  of  Lanfrane, 
who  was  at  that  time  greatly  honored  as  the  vanquisher  of  the  heresy  of  Berengarius,  and 
with  that  of  Lanfranc's  pupil  and  successor,  Anselm,  until  one  of  his  hearers,  named 
Johannes,  addressed  himself  by  letter  to  Anselm,  communicating  the  doctrine  of  Bos> 
cellinuB  and  requesting  the  judgment  of  Anselm  respecting  it;  tlus  was  the  occasion  of 
Anselm^s  controversy  with  Roscellinus. 

William  of  Champeaux  was  bom  about  1070,  and  died,  while  Bishop  of  ChiQoiia-sar- 
Kame,  in  1121.  He  studied  first  under  Manegold  of  Lutenbach  at  Paris,  next  under  tfaa 
at  that  time  very  famous  Anselm  of  Laon  (to  be  distinguished  from  Ansdmus  Oanhtarauit), 
and  finally  under  Roscellinus  at  Compidgne,  to  whose  doctrine,  however,  the  doctrine  of 
William,  who  asserts  the  reality  of  the  universal  (notwithstanding  its  immanence  «»  re; 
i,  e.,  in  the  individual),  was  decidedly  opposed.  He  then  taught  in  the  Cathedral  School  at 
Paris,  where  Abelard  heard  and  disputed  with  him,  until  the  year  1108,  when  he  retired 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Victor,  where  he  assumed  the  functions  of  chorister.  Yet  in  this 
place  he  soon  resumed  his  lectures  on  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theol(%y,  and  appears  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  mystical  tendency  which  afterward  reigned  in  the  sdiool 
of  St.  Victor.  From  1113  to  1 121  William  was  bishop  of  Chilons.  He  remained  a  friend 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  until  his  death.  Of  his  works,  there  are  extant  a  number  on 
theological  subjects  {De  Euchariaiia  and  Ik  Origme  Animae ;  in  the  latter  he  pronoonoed 
himself  in  fayor  of  Creationism,  i  e.,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  created  at 
the  beginning  of  its  earthly  existence)  and  other  works,  which  have  been  edited  by  Ma- 
billon,  Mart^ne,  and  Patru.  There  are  also  extant  a  few  KSS.  of  his  on  philoeophScai 
problems.  In  the  main,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  for  our  knowledge  of  his  opinions  on  the 
accounts  of  Abelard.  The  latter  says  (in  his  Bistiyria  Ccdttmiiatuin)  of  William  of  Cham- 
peaux, that  he  taught  that  universals  were  essentially  and  wholly  present  in  eadi  one  of 
their  individuals,  and  that  in  the  latter  there  was  no  diversity  of  essence,  but  only  a 
variety  of  accidents  (ertU  autan  th  ea  sententia  de  commumtaie  vniversdUum,  vt  eandem  esaea- 
UaUter  rtm  iotom  rimul  nngulia  ntii  weaae  adstnteret  indwidms,  quorum  qmdem  nvOa  estti  m 
euentia  divenUoit  Md  tola  muUitudine  aeddentkm  varielas).    In  reply,  Abelard  ol^jects  that 
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tr  tills  were  true,  then  the  same  substance  must  receive  different  and  mutually  incompatible 
accidexits,  and,  in  particular,  the  same  thing  must  .be  in  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
(Ttio  latter  objection  is  clearly  developed  in  the  Be  Qener,  et  Spec^  apparently  in  the  spirit 
of  ^l>elard'8  doctrine.)    For  if  the  essence  of  humanity  is  wholly  present  in  Socrates,  then 
it    i8    not  where  Socrates  is  not.    If,  therefore,  it  is  yet  really  also  in  Plato,  then  Plato 
must  be  Socrates  and  Socrates  must  be  not  only  where  he  himself  is,  but  also  where  Plato 
is.      JLb  a  consequence  of  these  objections,  William  of  Champeaux  is  said  to  have  modified 
Ills  opinion  and  to  have  substituted  individualiter  for  esserUicditer  in  his  expression  of  it ; 
tliat   is  to  say,  he  now  taught,  according  to  this  account,  that  the  universal  substance 
exists  in  each  individual,  not  in  the  entirety  of  its  essence,  but  by  virtue  of  individual 
modifications.    But  according  to  another  lection,  which,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  is  the 
cx>rrect  one,  the  word  substituted  was  indiffereTUer^  so  that  William  of  Champeaux  sought  to 
avoid  the  objection  of  Abelard  by  teaching,  instead  of  tlie  numerical  unity  of  each  universal 
essence,  its  plurality  unaccompanied  with  difference.     In  a  passage  (cited  by  Michaud) 
from  one  of  the  theological  works  of  William  (edited  by  Patru,  Paris,  1847),  the  latter 
remarks  that  the  word  idem,  t?ie  same,  may  be  taken  in  two  senses,  the  one  implying  the 
indifference  and  the  other  the  identity  in  essence  of  the  objects  termed  the  same ;  thus 
Peter  and  Paul  are  the  same  in  so  far  as  they  are  both  men,  having  the  universal  attribute 
of  humanity,  namely,  rationality,  although  the  humanity  of  each  is  more  strictly  speaking 
not  identical,  but  similar ;  but  this  kind  of  sameness,  adds  William,  the  sameness  of  indif- 
ference, does  not  exist  among  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  (  Vides  "  idem  "  dtiobtu  aeeipi  modis^ 
aeeufidum  indifferenHam  et  secundum  idefUiiatem  ^fusdem  prorsus  esseiUiae;  secundum  mdiff^ 
reniiam,  ut  Petrvm  et  Pautu/m  idem  dicimus  esse  in  hoc  quod  sunt  homines;  quantum  enim  ad 
humanitatem  perUnttf  sicut  iste  est  rationalis,  et  iUe ;  sed  si  veritatem  confiteri  volwmuSj  non  est 
eadem  uiriusque  humanOas^  sed  similis,  quum  sunt  homines,     Sed  hie  modus  unius  ad  naturam 
divinitaUs  non  referendus).    How  it  was  that  the  problem  of  the  Trinity  led  to  the  doctrine 
of  Realism,  and  how  the  latter  was  thought  to  solve  the  former,  appears  most  clearly  from 
a  passage  (cited  by  Haureau,  P?l  jSc.,  I.  p.  227)  from  Robert  Pulleyn,  who  represents  a 
"dialectician"  of  the  realistic  school  as  saying:    "the  species  is  the  whole  substance  of 
the  individuals  contained  in  it,  and  the  whole  and  same  species  is  in  each  of  the  indi<- 
▼idnals;  therefore  the  species  is  one  substance,  but  its  individuals  are  many  persons,  and 
these  many  persons  are  that  one  substance  "  {species  eat  iota  substantia  individuorum,  totaque 
species  eademque  in  singulis  reperitur  individuis ;  itaque  species  una  est  substantia,  ^jus  vero 
individua  multae  personat,  et  hae  muUa^  personae  sunt  €la  una  substantia). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  there  was  developed  (as  Thurot  well  remarks, 
Rente  critique  d'histoire  et  de  htterature,  1868,  No.  42,  p.  249)  a  very  active,  intellectual 
movement,  which  was  more  productive  of  original  results  than  was  eitlier  the  period  pre- 
ceding it — when  the  interest  in  scientific  subjects  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  restricted  in 
extent — or  the  succeeding  period,  when  thought  was,  so  to  speak,  buried  under  a  mass  of 
authorities.  But  this  fact  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  at 
this  point,  for  the  general  character  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  as  determined  by  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  authorities  on  which  it  depended,  underwent  no  general  change  untU 
about  the  year  1200. 

§  93.  AnselmuB,  bom  in  1038  at  Aosta  {Augusta  Praetoria^  in 
Piedmont),  was  in  1060  induced  by  the  fame  of  Lanfranc  to  enter  the 
convent  at  Bee  in  Normandy.  In  1063  he  became  Prior,  and  in 
1078  Abbot  of  the  same.     From  1093  till  his  death  in  1109  he  was 
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ArchbiBbop  of  Canterbury,  -which  office  be  administered  ftccordii^  to 
the  priaciples  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  sense  of  his  motto,  "  Crri^ 
ut  inteiligam^^  is  tliat  Christians  should  advance  from  direct  failh  to 
whatever  degree  of  scientific  insight  may  be  attainable  bj  them,  but 
always  only  on  condition  that  the  Christian  creed,  already  fixed  a 
dogmatic  form  (and  not,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Fathers,  in  process  of 
development,  side  by  side  with  and  by  the  aid  of  philosophic  and 
theological  thought),  remain  untouched  and  be  regarded  as  the  abach 
lute  norm  for  thought.  The  result  of  examination  may  oiily  be  affins- 
ative ;  if  in  any  respect  it  is  negative,  thought  is  by  that  very  fact 
exposed  as  false  and  sinful,  the  dogma  sanctioned  by  the  Church  being 
the  adequate  doctrinal  expression  of  the  truth  revealed  by  GmL  The 
&me  of  Anselm  is  connected  chiefly  with  the  ontological  argBmestt 
for  God's  existence  given  in  his  ^'''Proslogium^^  and  with  the  Christo- 
logical  theory  of  satisfaction  developed  in  his  work  :  "  Cur  Deu$ 
homo  f  "  The  ontological  argument  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  as  following  from  the  very  idea  which  we  have  of  him. 
By  the  word  God  we  understand,  by  definition,  the  greatest  object  or 
being  that  can  be  conceived.  This  conception  exists  in  the  intellect 
of  all  such  as  have  the  idea  of  God,  and  in  the  intellect  of  the  atheist 
as  well,  for  the  atheist  understands  what  is  expressed  by  the  words: 
the  absolutely  greatest.  But  the  greatest  cannot  be  in  the  intellect 
alone,  for  then  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  something  still 
greater,  which  should  exist  not  only  in  the  intellect  but  also  in 
external  reality.  Hence  the  greatest  must  exist  at  the  same  time  in 
the  intellect  and  in  the  sphere  of  objective  reality.  God,  therefore,  is 
not  simply  conceived  by  us ;  he  also  really  exists.  That  this  argo- 
ment  is  a  paralogism  was  asserted  by  Gaunilo,  a  monk  and  one  of 
Ansel m's  contemporaries,  residing  at  Mar-Moutier.  From  Gaunilo^ 
objections  Anselm  sought  to  rescue  his  argument  in  his  "  L^>er  Apdth 
geticua.^^ — According  to  Anselm's  theory  of  satisfaction,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Church,  and  which  is  substantially  an  application  of 
juridical  analogies  to  relations  that  are  simply  ethical  and  religion, 
the  guilt  of  men,  as  sinners  against  the  infinite  God,  is  infinitely 
great,  and  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  principles  of  divine  jus- 
tice, be  atoned  for  by  a  punishment  of  infinite  severity.  If  this  pun- 
ishment w^ere  to  fall  upon  the  human  race,  all  men  must  suffer  eteraid 
damnation.  But  this  would  conflict  with  the  divine  goodness.  On 
the  other  hand,  forgiveness  without  atonement  would  conflict  witb 
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tbe    diviDe  justice.     The  only  remaining  alternative,  therefore,  hj 

wliicfa  at  once  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  could  be  satisfied,  was 

to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  representative  satisfaction,  which,  in  view 

of  the  infinite  nature  of  our  guilt,  could  be  rendered  only  by  God, 

since  he  is  the  only  infinite  being.    But  he  could  not  represent  the 

limnan  race  without  assuming  the  character  of  a  man  descended  from 

Adam  (yet  conceived  without  sin  by  the  Virgin) ;  hence  the  necessity 

that  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  should  become  man,  in  order 

that  he,  standing  in  the  place  of  humanity,  might  render  to  God  the 

Batisfaction  due  to  him,  and  thereby  conduct  the  believing  portion  of 

faumanity  to  salvation. 

The  works  of  Auselm  were  published  at  Nuremberg  by  Osspw  Bochfeder  1&  1491  and  1494,  at  Fluis  in 

W44  and  1549,  at  Cologoc  in  1578,  ib.,  by  Picnrdus,  in  161S,  at  Paris,  by  Gabr.  Oerberon,  in  1676,  ib^  1721, 

mt  Venice  In  1744^  and,  more  recently,  at  Paris,  in  J.  P.  Higne^s  collection.  Vol.  156, 186S.    The  Cur  Ihum 

h^mo  T  has  been  edited  more  recently  by  Hugo  Loemmer,  Berlin,  1S67,  and  by  F.  Fritzsche,  Ztirich,  1668.   Tbe 

Monologiutn  and  Proaloffivm^  together  with  tbe  accomiMinying  works :  Caunilania  liber  pro  inHpients 

«iid  Ans.  liber  apologeticv*^  have  been  edited  by  Carl  Haas  and  published  as  Part  I.  of  Sancti  AfueJmi 

opvteula  pWoeophieo-Vieologica  $eleaa,  TQb.  1868.    Anselm^s  life  was  written  by  his  pupil  Eadmer,  a 

Onaterbiiry  monk  (Z>e  Hia  S.  Anmiml,  «f.  Q.  Uenschen,  in  Acta  Sanctoram^  t  X.,  p.  866  seq.,  ond  eef.  Qer- 

beron  In  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Anselm);  from  this  bii^^iiphy  John  of  Salisbury  ond  others  have  drawn. 

Among  tho  modem  authors  who  have  written  of  Anselm,  we  may  name  Mohlcr,  in  the  Tlih.  Quartal- 

wohrift,  1827  and  1S28  (reproduced  in  M.'s  Complete  Works,  ediUd  by  Ddlllnger,  Itegensburg,  1889,  VoL  I., 

■p.  82  seq.),  O.  F.  Frunck,  A»9elm  «.  C^  T&b.  1842,  Bud.  Basse,  Anselm  von  CunUrbury^  Lcipsw  1642-62  (cf. 

Haue,  X>tf  ontoloffieo  Anulmi  pro  «oHtUj»Ha  Dei  argumento^  Bonn,  1S40),  and  Charles  de  K^musat,'.^n- 

ishiK  d€  Cantorbery,  tableau  de  la  vie  monaMque  etdela  iutU  du  povtoir  apiriiuel  a<tec  le  pout,  tem- 

porel  au  XL  eiecle^  Paris,  1854,  2d  ed.  1868;  cf.  the  article  entitled  Aneelm  von  Canterbury  ale  Vortampfer 

JUr  die  kirchliehe  FrethHt  dee  11.  Jahrii,  in  G.  Phlllpp's  ond  G.  Corres    niat.-PoliU  Bl.  /Vir  dae  kath. 

Beuieef.  land^  Vul.  42, 1858.    On  Anselm^s  theory  of  sotisfiiction,  cf.  C.  Schwarz,  Piss,  de  satis/.  Otr.  ab  Ans. 

Omnt.  empoHtOt  Gryph.,  1841 ;  Ferd.  Chr.  Baur,  in  his  history  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  ond  in  the 

•eoond  rolome  of  his  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Domer,  in  his  history  of  the  development  of  tbe 

person  of  Christ,  and  otbero.    On  Anselm^s  doctrine  of  iUth  and  knowledge,  compare  Ludw.  Abroell,  A. 

C.  de  tnutuo  JIdoi  ae  rattonis  eoneorUo {diss,  iuauff.y,  W&rzburg,  1SC4,  and  Aemlliua  IIGhnc,  Ans^mt 

Oantuarensis philoeophia  cum  aliorum  ilius  aeiaiis  decreHe  comparatur  ejusdemque  de  satittfaciiofie 

dodrina  d^dttatur  {dies,  itutuff.y,  Leips.  1S67.    [CC  ftirther,  on  Anselm's  anthropology  and  soteriolog}*, 

W.  Q.  T.  Shedd,  IKetory  q^  Chri^ian  I>ocirine,  Vol.  IL,  New  York,  1864,  pp.  111-140  and  278-286L~7V.] 

Anselm  requires  unconditional  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  So  in- 
fiezible  is  he  on  this  point,  that  if  we  were  to  regard  his  doctrine  as  properly  charac- 
terizing tho  period  to  which  he  belongs,  we  should  be  obliged  to  term  it  the  period  of 
Uiie  strictest  subordination  of  philosophy  to  theology.  (It  is  thus  characterized,  among 
others,  by  Ck>usin,  who,  in  his  Churs  de  Vhistoire  de  la  phUosophiCy  neuvieme  legon,  Oeuvrea  J^ 
Bruzelles,  1840,  p.  190,  describes  the  first  period  as  that  of  the  svJbordinaiion  absohie 
de  la  pJtilosophie  d  la  theologtej  the  second  as  that  of  their  alliance,  and  the  third  as  the 
commencement  d'une  separation).  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  character  of  the  Anselmic 
philosophy  was  not  that  of  the  whole  period,  since  there  were  other  prominent  thinkers 
in  tliat  period  who  differed  from  Anselm  in  opinion  and  against  whom  the  more  rigid 
ehurdimcn  were  obliged  to  contend  before  carrying  off  the  victory;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inteniion  to  reduce  philosophy  to  a  position  of  the  most  complete  subordination, 
was  very  different  from  that  actual,  elaborate  adaptation  of  it  in  all  its  parts  to  be  an 
Instrument  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  which  was  effected  in  the  period  next  succeeding, 
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notably  by  Thomas  Aqulnaa  and  his  pupils. — ^It  is  a  characteristic  ctrcumstanoe  chat  Jjb- 
selm  sought  to  establish  on  rational  gruundSj  not  only  the  existence  of  God,  but  also  (whu 
Thomas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Occam  subsequently  declined,  and  only  Raymundus  ImUus  fcs- 
tured  again  to  attempt)  the  Trinity  and  incarnation ;  he  attempted  to  aooomplish  this  tf 
the  aid  of  Platonic  and  Neo-Platontc  doctrines. 

Anselm  affirms  repeatedly,  as  his  fundamental  principle,  that  knowledge  must  rest  as 
faith,  and  not  faith  on  a  preceding  knowledge  developed  out  of  doubt  and  speculatioB. 
Anselm  derived  this  principle  from  Augustine  {De  Vera  JReL^  chs.  24,  4J> ;  2>e  Uiil£iaie  QnA 
9;  De  Ord.,  II.  9),  but  carried  it  to  a  greater  extreme  than  Augustine,  who,  however  refiO> 
lutely  he  may  have  combated  the  Manicliteans,  in  their  one-sided  founding  of  faith  npos 
knowledge,  nevertheless  admitted  that  faith  might  rest  on  knowledge  as  well  as  knowiedgi 
on  faith,  and  required  that  both  should  reciprocally  further  each  other  (De  Vera  /2bL,  iL; 
Epist  120  od  Consent^  §  3).    Anselm  defends  his  position  with  the  following  argument: 
Without  faith  there  is  no  experience,  and  without  experience  understanding  is  impossible  (Dt 
Fide  Trin.,,  3).     Knowledge  is  the  higher;  to  advance  to  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity.     Cur  Deus  homo f  ch.  2 :  "As  the  right  order  demaadi 
that  we  first  receive  into  ourselves,  believing,  the  mysteries  of  Christianitr,  before  snb* 
jecting  them  to  speculative  examination,  so  it  seems  to  me  the  part  of  negligence  x/^  after 
having  become  confirmed  in  the  faith,  we  do  not  endeavor  to  understand  what  w^  have 
believed."     By  this,  however,  Anselm  does  not  mean  that,  after  the  objects  of  faith  ham 
first  been  appropriated  by  a  willing  and  trustful  acceptation  of  them  and  Uie  understandisf 
of  them  has  thus  been  made  possible,  the  believer,  now  arrived  at  the  stage  of  intelligenoa 
is  free  to  judgo  for  himself  concerning  their  truth  and  value  (in  which  sense  the  principle 
would  be  identical  with  that  which  governs  our  relation  to  ancient  poetry,  mythology,  and 
philosophy);  on  the  contrary,  he  constantly  affirms  the  absolute  inviolability  of  the  Catholie 
doctrine.     The  substance  of  faith  cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
which  grows  out  of  it,  for  it  is  in  itself  eternally  sure  and  fixed ;  much  less  may  it  be  con- 
tested.   For,  says  Anselm,  whether  that  is  true  whicli  the  universal  Church  believes  with 
the  heart  and  confesses  with  the  mouth,  no  Christian  can  be  permitted  to  place  in  question, 
but,  while  holding  fast  to  it  without  doubting,  and  loving  and  living  for  this  faith,  he  may 
and  should  search  in  humility  for  the  grounds  of  its  truth.    If  he  is  able  to  add  to  his 
faith,  intelligence,  let  him  thank  God;  if  not,  then  let  him  not  turn  against  his  faith,  but  bow 
his  head  and  worship.    For  human  wisdom  will  sooner  destroy  itself  on  this  rock  than  mow 
the  rock  {De  Fide  Trinity  chs.  1,  2).     In  the  letter  which  Anselm  gave  to  Bishop  Fnloo, 
of  Beauvais,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  council  which  was  to  be  held  against  Boscd* 
llnus,  he  explains  in  a  similar  sense  the  doctrine  here  enundated(C%m(uzmtfp«r>Sdem<Md 
ad  intellectum  prqficere^  non  per  inteUectum  ad  fidem  accedere  out  n  intdUgere  turn  vojkt,  a  JUt 
recedere)^  and  advises — with  more  consistency  than  humanity — that  no  discussion  should  be 
entered  into  with  Roscellinus  at  the  Synod,  but  that  he  should  be  at  once  called  on  to 
recant.     The  result  could  only  be  that  the  opponent  remained  unconvinced,  with  no  choice 
but  to  become  a  martyr  to  his  doctrine  or  to  play  the  hypocrite  and  submit.    Bosoellinni 
at  Soissons  was  moved,  as  he  afterward  declared,  by  the  fear  of  death,  to  choose  the  latter 
alternative,  openly  returning,  when  tlie  danger  was  over,  to  the  conviction  which  he  had  is 
reality  never  renounced.    Anselm  supplemented  the  above  advice  by  attempting  to  refnie 
Roscellinus  in  his  De  Fide  THnitoHs. 

The  Dialogua  de  Grammaiico^  probably  Anselm's  earliest  work,  is  a  dialogue  between 
a  teacher  and  his  pupil  on  a  question  frequently  discussed  by  the  dialecticians  of  Anselml 
time  (as  Anselm  attests,  ch.  21),  viz. :  whether  grammatieua  is  to  be  subsumed  under  the 
category  of  substance  or  under  that  of  quality.    Grammatical  cultivation  does  not  belong 
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to  tlie  esaenoe  of  man,  but  only  to  the  essence  of  the  grammarian  as  such.    Hence  the 
propositions  may  be  affirmed :  omnia  homo  potest  inteUigi  sine  grammatica ;  nuUus  gram' 
t¥iaHcus  potest  inteUigi  sine  grammatica ;  or,  "Everyman  can  be  conceived  as  destitute  of 
grammatical  knowledge,"  but  "No  grammarian  can  be  conceived  as  destitute  of  suvh 
knowledge."    By  the  rules  of  logic,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  these  premises  that  no 
grammarian  is  man.    Why  is  this  inference  not  correct?    Because,  repUes  Anselm,  of  tlie 
difTerent  senses  in  which  the  premises  are  true :  the  first  premise,  namely,  is  not  univer- 
sally true,  except  when  predicated  of  men,  considered  simply  as  men  and  without  reference 
to  the  possibility  that  some  men  may  be  grammarians;  the  second  premise,  on  the  contrary, 
is  true  without  qualification.    It  only  follows,  therefore,  that  the  concepts  grammarian 
and  man  are  different,  but  not  that  no  grammarian  is  a  man.     If  the  grammarian  is  a  man, 
he  is  a  substance ;  but  how  then  can  Aristotle  cite  grammaticus  as  an  example  of  a  concept 
of  quality?    The  word  grammaticus  contains  two  elements,  grammatica  and  Iiomo  (the  ad- 
jective and  the  substantive  significations),  the  former  in  the  word  grammaticus  directly  {per 
«e),  the  latter  indirectly  (per  aliud);  if  we  consider  only  the  former  signification,  the  word 
denotes  a  How  {Quak\  not  a  What  (Quid^  but.  if  the  Utter,  it  denotes  a  substance,  the 
homo  grammaticus — a  substantia  prima^  if  an  individual  grammarian  is  meant :  a  substantia 
seeundOy  if  the  species  is  intended.    Since  dialectic  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  means  of 
expression  (voces)  and  their  signification,  and  only  indirectly  with  the  things  named  {res\ 
(as  Anselm  teaches  with  Boethius,  who  says  in  his  commentary  to  the  Categories :  non  de 
rerum  generibus  neque  de  rebus^  sed  de  sermonibus  rerum  genera  signijieantibus  in  hoc  opere 
tractaius  habetur)^  the  dialectician  must  confine  himself  to  the  meaning  which  is  immediately 
contained  in  the  words  per  se,  and  must,  therefore,  to  the  question,  quid  est  giammaHcusf 
answer :  vox  signijicans  qualitatem ;  for  the  thing  directly  denoted  by  the  word  grcmvmaticus 
is  the  qjuaUy  the  habms  grammaticamj  and  it  is  only  secundum  appeUaiionem  that  man  is 
also  denoted. — This  work  shows  that  Anselm  also,  notwithstanding  his  *'  Realism,"  viewed 
dialectic  as  relating  especially  to  words  (voces\  and  that  with  Aristotle  he  regarded  the 
individual  as  substance  in  the  first  and  fullest  sense  (substantia  prifna)^  and  the  species  and 
genus  as  substances  only  in  the  secondary  sense  (substantia  secunda). 

In  the  Diahgus  de  Veritate  Anselm  follows  Aristotle  in  teaching  that  the  truth  of  an 
affirmative  or  negative  judgment  depends  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  subject 
of  the  judgment;  the  res  enunciata  is  the  causa  veritatis  of  the  judgment,  although  not  its 
Veritas  or  rectitudo  as  such.  From  the  truth  of  the  logical  judgment  or  of  thought,  Anselm 
distinguishes  a  tnith  of  action  and  of  being  in  general,  and  then,  with  Augustine  and  in 
Platonic  fashion,  concludes  from  the  actuality  of  some  truth  to  the  existence  of  the  truth 
per  sSj  in  which  all  that  is  true  must,  in  order  to  be  true,  participate.  The  truth  per  se  is 
only  a  cause ;  the  truth  of  being  is  its  effect  and  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  truth  of 
knowledge ;  the  latter  is  only  an  effect  The  truth  per  m,  the  swnma  Veritas  per  ss  subsis- 
tow,  ia  Grod. 

In  the  Monologium  (composed  about  1070,  before  the  Dial  de  VeriL)  Anselm  constructs, 
on  the  basis  of  the  realistic  theory  that  goodness,  truth,  and  all  other  universals  possess 
an  existence  independent  of  individual  things,  and  are  not  merely  immanent  in  and  only 
existing  through  the  latter  (as  in  the  case  of  color  in  material  objects),  a  proof  of  the  being 
of  God,  in  which  proof  he  follows  substantially  St.  Augustine  (De  Lib.  Arb.^  II.  3-15 ;  De 
Vera  ReL,  55  seq. ;  De  TWn.,  VIII.  3,  see  above,  p.  340 ;  cf.  Booth.,  De  Consol  FhiL,  V.,  Pr, 
10).  There  are  many  goods  which  we  desire,  partly  as  a  means  or  for  their  utility  (propter 
uUUtaiem)y  and  partly  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  (propter  ?ionestatem).  But  all  these  goods 
are  only  more  or  less  good,  and  therefore  imply,  like  all  things  of  a  merely  relative  natiire, 
something  which  is  perfectly  good  and  by  which  their  worth  is  estimated.    All  relative 
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goods,  then,  oecessarily  presnppoee  an  absohifee  good ;  this  mtmmum  honum  is  Gtod  (J^moL^ 
ch.  1).    In  like  manner,  all  that  is  great  or  high  is  only  relatively  great  or  high; 
must,  therefore,  be  something  absolutely  great  and  high,  and  this  is  God  (ch.  2). 
scale  of  beings  cannot  ascend  in  inftnihmi  {ntUlo  ftne  elaudatur)]  hence  there  must  exist  mt 
least  one  being,  than  whom  no  other  is  higher.     There  can,  further,  exist  onlj  one  such 
being.     For  if  several  supreme  beings,  similar  to  each  other,  existed,  they  would  all  either 
participate  together  in  one  supreme  essence  {esaenUa),  or  be  identical  with  it.     Tn  tbo 
former  case,  not  they,  but  this  supreme  essence,  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the  scale  ef 
existences ;  in  th^  latter  case  they  would  not  be  many,  but  one.    But  the  one  highest  exist- 
ence is  God  (ch.  4).    The  Absolute  exists  from  and  by  itself  (ch.  6).    The  dependent  is  not^  in 
respect  of  matter  and  form,  derived  from  the  Absolute,  but  it  is  created  by  it  (ch.  7  seq.). 
Whatever  is  created  does  not  possess  in  itself  the  power  to  continue  in  being,  but  requires 
the  preserving  presence  of  God  {Sicut  nihil  factum  est^  nisi  per  creairicem  praeseniem  egsentianL. 
•to  nihil  viget^  nisi  per  ^tsdem  servairieem  praesenUam^  ch.  13 ;  cf.  Augustin.,  De  Civ.  I>eiy 
XII.  25 ;  see  above,  p.  342,  where  the  conservation  of  the  world  is  described  as  a  continssl 
creation  and  the  view  is  developed  that,  if  God  should  withdraw  his  power  and  presence 
from  the  world,  the  latter  would  instantly  sink  back  into  nothingness).    Justice 
finite  beings  is  derived,  existing  only  by  participation  in  absolute  justice.    But  God  is 
just  by  participation;  God  is  justice  itself  (ch.  16).    In  the  Absolute  justice  is  identical 
with  goodness,  wisdom,  and  every  other  attribute  (proprietaSy  ch.  IT) ;  they  all  involve  the 
attributes  of  eternity  and  omnipresence  (ch.  18  seq.).     God  created  all  things  by  his  word, 
the  eternal  archetype,  of  which  creation  is  the  copy  (ch.  29  seq.).    The  speaker  and  dis 
spoken  word  constituted  a  duality,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  separately  are. 
They  are  not  two  spirits,  nor  two  creators,  etc.     They  are  numerically,  but  not  intrinaie- 
ally,  distinguishable  (a/tt,  but  not  aUud),    In  their  mutual  relation,  of  whidi  the  relation 
of  begetter  and  begotten  furnishes  the  most  pertinent  image,  they  are  two,  while  in  their 
essence  they  are  one  (ch.  37  seq.).    For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  divine  unity,  thers 
must  be  joined  with  the  self-duplication  of  the  Deity  a  reactive  tendency,  a  unifying:  pro- 
cess;  just  as  the  first  consciousness  of  man,  or  memoria^  becomes  by  reduplicatioD 
consciousness  of  consciousness,  or  inteUigentia^  so  the  unifying  tendency  above  mentioned 
appears  in  the  Godhead  as  the  reciprocal  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  proceeds 
from  mtmoria  and  inUUigewtia^  i,  «.,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  (ch.  49  seq.).     The  constant 
^  logically  illegitimate  hypostatization  of  abstractions,  which  occurs  in  this  **  exempbtm 
tandi  de  raiione  fideij-'  is  evident;  Anselm  himself  really  acknowledges  that  he  has  not 
arrived  by  his  speculation  at  the  conception  of  personality,  when  he  affirms  (ch.  T8)  that 
only  the  poverty  of  language  compels  us  to  express  the  irina  tmittta  by  the  term  permma 
(or  by  evbsianiia  in  the  sense  of  im6aTa<n^\  and  that  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  there 
is  in  the  supreme  being  no  more  a  plurality  of  persons  than  of  substances  (Oninea 
personae  eic  sttbsistttnt  separatim  ab  tnvticem,  %tt  iot  necesse  sit  esse  substantias  quot  amnt 
sonae ;  quod  in  phtribus  komwiibuB^  qui  quot  personae^  tot  individual  sunt  substaniiae^  cogmoS' 
citur.     Quare  in  summa  essentia  sicut  non  sunt  plures  sttbstantiae,  ita  nee  plures  personae. 
Anselm  here  only  advances  further  in  the  same  direction  in  which  Augustine  had  gone,  in 
departing  from  tlie  generic  conception  of  the  Trinity,  which  prevailed  among  the  GreA 
theologians,  such  as  Basilius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  approa<^ 
iag  toward  Monarchianism.    On  the  other  hand,  passages  like  the  above  mi^t  easily  lead 
Roscellinus,  who  held  fast  to  the  full  signification  of  the  concept  of  personality,  to  believe 
that  Anselm  must  confess  himself  at  one  with  him  in  his  assertion  that  tlie  three  persons 
were  three  re»  per  m,  and  that  they  could,  If  usage  only  permitted  it,  be  designated  as  three 
Gk)d8.>^In  the  Monologium  Anselm  seeks  (chs.  6Y-T7)  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  hnsMS 
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spirit  and  to  demonstrate  its  eternity.  The  human  spirit  is  a  created  image  of  the  divine 
spirit,  and,  like  the  latter,  has  tlie  faculties  of  memory,  intelligence,  and  love.  It  can  and 
ought  to  love  God  as  the  highest  good,  and  all  else  for  his  sake ;  in  this  love  is  contained 
the  guarantee  of  its  own  eternity  and  eternal  blessedness,  for  no  end  will  be  made  to  this 
blessedness  cither  by  its  own  will  or  against  its  will  by  God,  since  God  is  himself  love. 
It,  however,  the  finite  spirit  refuses  the  love  of  God,  it  must  suffer  eternal  punishment. 
With  the  immtUabilis  svfflcierUia  of  the  saved  must  correspond  the  ineoneoldbiiis  indigeniia 
of  the  lost.  Love  has  its  root  in  faith,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  the  object  of  love, 
and  more  particularly  in  living  faith,  which  involves  a  striving  after  its  object  (i.  e.,  the 
root  of  faith  is  credere  in  Deum,  in  distinction  from  merely  credere  Deum).  Love^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  itself  the  condition  of  that  hope  which  anticipates  the  attainment  of  the  end 
of  present  strife.  (The  Augustinian  antithesis  between  salvation  and  damnation — the 
former  as  depending  on  '*  faith,"  and  the  latter  as  consisting  in  a  satisfaction  rendered  to 
God  hy  the  eternal  pain  of  the  sinner,  and  termed  justice— reappear^  in  the  works  of 
Ansehn  in  all  its  naked  severity.) 

The  conception  of  God,  to  which,  on  cosmological  grounds,  by  a  logical  ascent  from  tb* 
particular  to  the  universal,  Anselm  had  arrived  in  the  Motuflogium^  he  seeks  in  the  Prot^ 
logium  (Alioqumm  Dei^  originally  entitled  Fides  quaerena  inUlleeiium)  to  justify  oiftologically 
by  a  simple  development  of  the  conception  of  God,  t.  e.,  he  seeks  to  prove  God's  existence 
as  following  from  the  very  idea  which  we  have  of  Him ;  for  Anselm  had  been  disquieted 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  proof  attempted  in  the  Monohgium^  the  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  the  Absolute  had  appeared  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  relative. 
We  reproduce  here  the  ontological  argument,  of  which  the  substance  is  given  above,  p.  378, 
in  Anselm's  own  words,  since  the  phraseology  itself  is  important  in  deciding  upon  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  argument.    Domini  Deus^  qui  das  fidei  tntsSecfuTn,  da  mihi  «(,  quantum 
sds  expedire^  intelligam  quia  ef,  eicui  credimus^  et  hoc  es  quod  credimus,     Et  quidem  credimus^ 
te  esse  honum  quo  majua  bonum  cogitari  nequit    An  ergo  non  est  aliqua  talis  naiura,  quia  dixU 
insipiens  in  corde  suo  (according  to  Psalm  xiv.  1) :  non  esi  Deus  f    Sed  eerie  idem  ipse  ins^piens 
^teiim  audit  hoc  ipsum  quod  dico :  bonum,  quo  mojus  nihil  cogitari  potest,  inttUigit  vtique  quod 
audit,  et  quod  intelUgit  tUique  in  fjus  iniellecta  est,  etiam  si  non  intelligat  illud  «fse.     {Aliud  est 
rem  esse  in  iniellecta^  ct  aUud  inteUigere  rem  esse,    Kam  quum  pictor  praecogiiat  imaginem  quam 
/adurus  esi^  habet  earn  quidem  jam  in  intellechi,  sed  nondum  esse  inttHigit  quod  nondum  fecit; 
quunt  veto  jam  pinxtt,  et  habet  in  intdlectu  et  inteUigit  jam  esse  quod  fecit)     Conmndtur  ergo 
insipiens  esse  vel  in  intelleciu  aliquid  bonum  quo  majus  cogitari  nequit,  quia  hoc  quum  audit 
tnieUigit,  et  quidquid  inteUigitur  m  inteiUectu  est    Ad  oerte  id  quo  majus  cogitari  nequit  non 
potest  esse  in  intelkctu  solo.     Si  enim  quo  majus  cogitari  non  poteti,  in  eolo  intellsdu  foret, 
utique  eo  quo  m^jus  cogitari  non  potest,  mcgus  cogitari  potest  {sc,  id,  quod  tale  sit  eOom  in  re), 
ExistU  ergo  procul  dubio  aiiquid,  quo  majus  cogitari  non  valet,  et  in  tnteUeetu  et  in  re  (eh  2). 
Bbe  ^fsum  auiem  sic  vere  est,  ut  nee  cogitari  possit  non  esse,    Kam  potest  cogitari  aliquid  esse, 
qiufd  non  possit  cogitari  non  esse,  quod  majus  est  utique  eo,  quod  non  esse  cogitari  potest     Quart 
si  id,  quo  majus  nequit  cogitari,  potest  cogitari  non  esse,  id  ipsum  quo  majus  cogitari  riequit,  non 
est  id  quo  majus  cogitari  nequit,  quod  convenire  non  potest.     Vere  ergo  est  aliquid,  quo.  majus 
cogitari  non  potest,  ut  nee  cogitari  possit  non  esse,  etJioe  estu,  Domine  Deus  noster  (chk  3).     To 
the  question,  How  then  is  it  possible  ibr  the  fool  to  say  in  his  heart  or  to  think  that  there  is 
no  God  ?  Anselm  replies  by  urging  the  difference  between  the  mere  thinking  of  a  word  or 
the  being  conscious  of  an  idea,  and  the  cognition  of  the  reality  which  tlie  word  denotes 
and  to  which  the  idea  corresponds  (ch.  4).    The  paralogistic  nature  of  the  argument  was 
observed  by  some  among  tlie  contemporaries  of  Anselm,  although  the  precise  nature  of  its 
defect  was  not  at  first  made  perfectly  clear.    Every  deduction  from  a  definitioik  is  valid 
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only  upon  the  hjpothosis  of  the  existence  of  the  subject  of  the  definition.    Thus,  Xeo. 
ophanes,  the  Eleatic,  had  correctly  inferred  from  the  natiu^  of  God  (his  ezistenoe  beiDg 
assumed)  his  unity  and  spirituality  (cf.  Arist.,  Metaph.,  III.  2.  24:  Beov^  fiiv  tlvat  ^aaxovrtt, 
avdponroudeif  6i),  and  Augustine  (who  defined  God  as  the  highest  good,  than  which  noching 
better  can  be  conceived)  had  deduced  from  the  definition  of  God  his  eternity:    whoewr 
admits  that  ther^  is  a  God,  and  yet  denies  his  eternity,  contradicts  himself,  for  etemhj 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  God ;  just  so  certainly  as  God  is,  is  he  also  eternal  ( Angustin., 
Gonfess.f  YII.  4 :  rum  est  eorrtqftibUis  mtbstantia  Dei,  quando  si  hoc  esset^  non  esset  Dtma.     The 
passages,  De  TWn.,  YIII.,  ch.  3,  and  elsewhere,  which  are  often  referred  to  in  this  connee* 
tion,  correspond  rather  with  the  argumentation  in  the  Mmdogium.)    That  which  distiD- 
guishes  the  argumentation  of  Anselm  from  Augustine's,  is  that  in  the  former  an  attempt  if 
made  to  conclude  to  the  existence  of  God,  and  tliis  peculiarity  of  the  ontological  argument 
constitutes  its  defect.     The  only  conclusion  which  is  logically  valid  is  this :  so  sorely  as 
God  exists,  so  surely  is  he  a  real  being — which  is  a  meaningless  tautology — or,  at  the  mosti 
say,  this :  so  surely  as  God  exists,  so  surely  does  he  exist  not  only  in  the  mind,  bot  also  in 
nature.     This  latter  distinction,  between  the  (real  and  not  merely  ideal)  existence  of  God 
in  the  mind  of  man  and  his  existence  in  nature,  is  employed  by  Anselm  instead  of  the  dis- 
tinction be\ween  merely  ideal  and  real  existence.    By  this  means  the  conditional  clause  oo 
which  the  argument  depends,  viz. :  if  Ood  exists^  is  put  out  of  view.    Anselm  confounds  the 
literal  sense  of  the  expression :  in  intdladu  esse,  with  its  metaphorical  sense.     He  ri^tly 
distinguishes  between  the  two  senses:   "existing  in  the  imagination,"  and  ** known  as 
existing  in  reality,"  and  correctly  proposes  to  lay  the  former  at  the  basis  of  his  argumenta- 
tion.   He  avoids  in  reality  the  possible  confusion  of  meanings  pointed  out  by  himself.     Bat 
he  does  not  avoid  confounding  existence  in  the  imagination,  or  existence  in  tlie  form  of  a 
mental  representation — which  can  be  metaphorically  termed  the  existence  of  the  (real  or 
imaginary)  object  of  the  idea  in  the  mind,  but  which  in  reality  is  only  the  existence  of  an 
image  of  that  object  in  the  mind — with  real  (objective,  substantive)  existence  in  the  mind. 
Hence  the  deceitful  appearance  as  if  it  were  already  ascertained  that  the  object  of  the  idea 
**  God  "  somehow  exists  (namely,  in  the  mind)  and  as  if  the  condition  on  which  all  aiding 
from  definitions  depends,  viz. :  that  the  existence  of  the  subject  of  the  definition  be  pre- 
viously ascertained,  were  fulfilled,  and  as  if  all  that  remained  were  to  determine  more 
precisely  the  kind  and  manner  of  God*8  existence.    That  which  is  demonstrated  to  be  absnid 
is  in  reality  not  the  belief  entertained  by  the  atheist,  that  God  does  not  exist  and  that  the 
idea  of  God  is  an  objectless  idea,  but  the  belief  which  he  neither  entertains  nor  can  be 
forced  to  adopt,  but  which  Anselm  supposes  that  he  must  either  entertain  or  be  forced 
to  assume,  viz. :  that  God  himself  (assumed  as  existing  objectively  in  the  mind)  is  an  ob- 
jectless idea,  existing  as  a  merely  subjective  representation.    This  appearance  is  main- 
tained so  long  as  it  serves  to  give  to  the  argumentation  a  plausible  basis.     But  in  the 
conclusion,  which  pretends  to  contain,  as  a  result  of  the  argumentation,  not  merely  the 
manner  of  God's  existence,  but  the  fact  of  his  existence,  the  original  sense  of  the  antithesis 
between  in  inteilectu  esse  and  in  re  esse,  namely :  *'  exist,  ideally  alone,  in  the  human  con- 
sdousuess  "  and  "  exist  in  reality,'*  is  resumed.    Anselm's  argument  was  combated  in  an 
anonymous  Liber  pro  JnsipieiUe  by  a  monk  named  Gaunilo  of  the  Convent  of  Marmoutier 
(Ma^us  Monasterium,  not  far  from  Tours ;  according  to  Mart^ne,  in  his  manuscript  history 
of  the  convent,  op.  Ravaisson,  Rapports  sur  les  bibliotkeqves  de  VOuestf  Paris,  1841,  Append. 
XVIL,  Gaunilo  was  a  Count  of  Montigni,  who,  after  meeting  in  1044  with  some  misfor- 
tunes resulting  fVom  personal  feuds,  entered  the  convent,  where  he  lived  till  as  late  as  1083). 
Gteunilo,  who  speaks  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Prosiogium  in  terms  of  great  respect, 
points  out  correctly  the  weak  place  in  Anaehn's  argument.    He  remarks  that  it  does  not 
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foUow  fyom  the  fact  that  we  have  and  that  we  understand  the  conoeption  of  Ood,  that  God 
eo  exists  in  the  intellect  that  we  maj  conclude  frum  thia  to  his  existence  in  reality ;  that 
'*than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived"  does  not  exist  in  the  human  intellect  in 
mny  other  pense  than  that  in  which  all  objects  that  we  know  exist  there :  an  imaginary 
island,  of  which  we  may  have  a  conoeption,  exists  in  the  intellect  just  as  much  as  God 
does  when  we  have  a  conception  of  him.  If  the  being  of  God  **  in  the  iutellect "  were 
taken  in  the  fuller  sense  of  "knowing  that  he  exists"  (vnidUgere  rem  esw) — which,  how- 
ever, Anselm  himself  disavows — this  would  amount  to  presupposing  that  which  was  to  be 
proved.  The  real  existence  of  the  object  must  be  ascertained  beforehand,  if  from  its 
essence  we  would  deduce  its  predicates  (Ptiua  enim  cerium  mihi  nceease  estfiatj  re  vera  eaee 
aHeubi  majus  ipsmtiy  et  titm  demum  ex  eo  quod  mc^ue  est  omnibus^  in  ee  ipm>  quoque  mbsiitere 
mm  erit  ambiguum).  Gaunilo  then  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  Anselm's  argument  proves 
too  much,  since,  in  a  simijar  manner,  the  existence  of  a  perfect  island  might  be  proved. 
But  Anselm,  in  his  rejoinder,  the  Liber  apologeUeus  adveraue  reapondentem  pro  vngipieniA^ 
denied  the  pertinence  of  the  latter  objection,  expressing  his  confidence  that  his  argu- 
oaent  applied  to  that  being,  and  only  to  that  one,  than  whom  a  greater  could  not  be  con- 
ceived {praeter  quod  majus  cogUari  nan  posait),  though  without  showiug  with  what  reason 
he  restricted  the  application  of  his  argument  to  that  particular  instance;  and  in  his  explana- 
tions relative  to  that  expression  in  which  the  defect  of  the  argument  is  to  be  sought 
for — for  Gaunilo  had  not  exposed  with  complete  logical  definiteness  what  was  deceptive  in 
the  metaphor  "  in  intdlectu  esse  " — he  fell  back  into  the  old  mistake  of  making  cogUari  and 
wUiUgi  (the  thought  or  conception  of  an  object)  synonymous  with  its  esse  in  eogitatione  vel 
ifUeilectu  (or  its  real  existence  in  thought  or  in  the  intellect),  so  that  constantly  and  without 
consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of  the  act,  he  compares  with  each  other  two  beings^  one  of 
'vrhich  is  conceived  but  does  not  exist,  while  the  other  is  both  conoeived  and  exists,  and 
then  concludes  that  the  latter  is  greater,  by  the  fact  of  existence,  than  the  former;  the 
greatest  conceivable  being,  being  in  the  intellect,  must,  says  Anselm,  not  only  be  in  the 
intellect,  but  must  also  exist  out  of  the  intellect  and  in  reality.  The  idea  of  a  being,  than 
whom  none  greater  can  be  conceived,  as  existing  solely  in  the  intellect,  is,  indeed,  contra- 
dictory. But  the  contradiction  in  the  idea  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  being  in 
reality ;  it  proves  rather  that  the  affirmation,  that  when  such  a  being  is  conceived  by  the 
intellect,  it  is  in  the  iutellect,  is  literally  false  and  inadmissible ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not 
admissible  until  existence  has  been  proven ;  for  only  under  the  presupposition  that  God 
exists,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  postulate  itself,  can  (with  Augustine,  Jn 
Jbh.  Ev.y  di.  3,  T^act  XVI.:  *^creacat  ergo  Deus,  qui  semper  perfectua  eat,  eresccU  in  te; 
quanta  enim.  magis  inteUigia  Veum  et  quanta  magis  capiaj  videtur  in  te  ereacere  Deua  ")  our 
knowledge  of  God  be  described  as  God's  existence  in  us,  and  the  growth  of  that  knowledge 
as  the  growth  of  God  in  us.  The  other  deficiency  of  the  argument,  that,  namely,  the 
indeterminate  conception  of  that  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought,  is  still  far 
removed  from  the  conception  of  a  personal  Gkxl,  Anselm  sought  to  supply  (eh.  6  seq.)  by  the 
logical  development  of  the  concept  of  "the  Greatest,"  showing  that  tlie  Greatest  must  be 
conceived  as  creator,  spirit,  almighty,  merciful,  eta  The  opinion  often  expressed  in 
modem  times,  and  especially  by  Hasse  {Anadm^  II.  pp.  262-272),  that  the  ontological 
argument  stands  or  falls  with  Realism,  is  incorrect  The  reverse  is,  indeed,  true  of  the 
arguments  employed  in  the  Monologium,  for  these  are  founded  on  the  Platonic- Aug^stinian 
theory  of  ideas.  But  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  Realism,  which  teaches 
that  our  subjective  conceptions  correspond  with  real  universals  known  through  the  former, 
and  what  is  tlie  characterizing  feature  of  the  ontological  argument,  viz.:  the  oonf\ision 
of  inidUgi  with  ease  in  inteUedu^  or,  in  other  words,  the  deduction  of  real  existence  in 
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the  intellect  from  the  presenoe  of  an  idea  in  the  intellect  Bealism  6oeB^  iodaed,  involvB 
the  presupposition  (which,  for  the  rest,  not  e^en  Nominalism,  as  such,  altogether 
the  presupposition,  which  Skepticism  onlj  leaves  undecided,  and  which  CritieisBi 
by  ita  distinction  between  empirical  and  transcendental  objectiyity),  that  neoeaaity 
thought  is  a  proof  of  objectively  real  existence;  but  this  presupposition  is  veiy 
from  the  confusion  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  ontologtcal  argument,  of  the 
with  the  object  of  the  idea,  conceived  as  existing  in  the  mind.  Realism  affirms  onlj  thsA 
that,  in  regard  to  which  the  proposition  or  the  logical  judgment,  &iixt  it  existe,  has 
categorically  (not  merely  hypothetically)  and  without  logical  error  demonstrated, 
relility,  but  not  that  that,  which  we,  whether  arbitrarily  or  with  sufagective  neceaaitj, 
er  the  idea  of  which  we  understand,  itself  exists  in  any  literal  sense  in  this  our  thou^t  or 
understanding  of  it,  or  tliat  on  account  of  this  thought  or  understanding  it  is  to  fas 
recognized  as  having  objective  reality.  (It  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
fusion  above  described  was  peculiarly  natural  in  connection  with  the  form  of  Baallsna 
by  Anselm.) 

Of  the  work  entitled:   Our  Deus  homof  the  first  book  was  written  in  1094  sad  tbt 
second  in  1 008.     In  it  Anselm  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  atonejnent.     It  is 
Anselm's  merit  in  tliis  work  that  he  gets  beyond  the  theory  of  a  ransom  paid  to  the  devQ — 
a  theory  wliich  until  his  time  had  been  very  widely  accepted,  and  whk^h,  as  held  bj  several 
of.  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  (Origen  and  other  Oreeks,  Ambrosius,  Leo  the  Grsat,  ssd 
others)  had  extended  to  tlie  avowal  that  God  had  outwitted  the  devil.    For  tlie  notion  of  a 
conflict  between  Grod's  grace  and  the  rights  of  the  devil  (as  asserted  even  by  Augustine,  Ik 
Lib.  Arbitr.^  III.  10),  Anselm  substitutes  the  notion  of  a  conflict  between  the  goodiM 
justice  of  God,  which  conflict,  he  asserts,  came  to  an  end  with  the  incamaliioii. 
defect  of  his  theory  (a  defect  only  in  conformity  with  the  mediaeval  tendency  to  ensi 
the  aspect  of  apposition  between  God  and  the  world)  is  the  transcendence  of  the  ad  ei 
atonement,  in  his  view  of  it,  in  that,  although  accomplished  through  the  humanitj  of 
it  is  represented  as  exterior  to  the  consciousness  and  intention  of  the  men  to  be 
so  that  stress  is  laid  rather  on  the  judicial  requirement  that  guilt  should  be  removed, 
on  the  ethical  requirement  of  a  purified  will    The  Pauline  '*  dying  and  rising  with  Ghriai'' 
is  left  out  of  consideration;  the  subjective  conditions  of  the  appropriation  of  salvation 
not  discussed ;  the  equal  salvation  of  all  men  seems  logically  to  follow  from  the 
of  Anselm,  and  the  confinement  of  Christ's  merit  to  those  who  accept  grace  by  faith  ccmld 
not,  theref3re,  but  appear  arbitrary.     Thus  it  was  possible  that  the  Church,  ludding  tbm 
doctrine,  should  think  of  making  this  appropriation  of  grace  dependent  on  other,  more 
venient  conditions,  and  finally  on  the  purchase  of  indulgences.    The  objective  and  dii 
aspect  was  realistically  emphasized  and  the  subjective  and  individual  element,  the  elesDent 
of  human  personality  (which,  per  contraj  Nominahsm  could  emphasize  to  the  point  of 
destroying  the  community  of  nature  belonging  to  different  persons)  was  pleoed  in  Ihs 
background.     This  deficiency  necessarily  called  forth  in  the  succeeding  period  a  refooMh 
tory  movement,  which,  directed  at  first  only  against  the  extreme  consequenees  of  the 
defective  doctrine,  terminated  in  an  ethical  and  religious  transformatbn  of  its  Cundameeti] 
conception.    Yet  this  mere  suggestion  of  these  specifically  the(dogicaI  points  aoay  suflkt 
here. 

§  94.  Petras  AbfldlarduB  (Abeillard,  or  Ab^lard),  was  bom  in  1079, 
at  Pallet  (or  Palais),  in  the  county  of  Nantes.  He  was  educated  under 
Roscellinus,  William  of  Ghampeaux,  and  other  Scholastics.     He  then 
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tan^t  in  various  places — ^in  particular,  from  1102  till  about  11S6,  aft 
Paris,  though  with  several  interruptions — and  died  in  1142,  at  the 
priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Ch&lons-Bur-Sa^e.  In  dialectic  he  adopted 
a  position  bj  which  he  avoided  at  once  the  Noniinalistic  extreme  of 
BoscellinuB  and  the  Bealistic  extreme  of  William  of  Champeau. 
His  doctrine  was,  however,  not  far  removed  from  strict  Nominalism. 
He  taught  that  the  universal  exists  not  in  words  as  such,  but  in 
affirmations,  or  in  words  considered  in  reference  to  their  significaHon 
i^termones).  The  forms  of  things  existed  in  the  divine  mind  before 
the  creation,  as  conceptions  {oonceptus  merUis).  In  his  Introduction 
to  Theology^  Abelard  lays  down  the  principle  that  rational  insight 
must  prepare  the  way  for  faith,  since  without  that  faith  is  not  sure  of 
its  tmth.  In  opposition  to  the  tritheism  of  Roscellinus,  and  by 
employing  the  Angustinian  terminology,  he  gives  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  a  Monarchian  interpretation,  explaining  the  three  persons 
as  being  God's  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  yet  not  denying  the 
personality  of  those  attributes.  He  interprets  the  Platonic  world-soul 
as  meaning  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  divine  love  in  its  relation  to  the 
world,  in  so  far  ofe  this  love  bestows  goods  on  aU  men,  Jews  and  hea- 
then included.  In  Ethics  Abelard  lavs  stress  on  the  state  of  the 
heart ;  it  is  not  the  act  as  such,  but  the  intention,  on  which  sin  and 
virtue  depend.  Whatever  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  conscience,  is 
not  sinful,  although  it  may  be  faulty,  since  conscience  may  err ;  the 
harmony  of  the  will  with  the  conscience  is  then  only  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  one's  virtue,  when  the  conscience  holds  that  to  be  good  or 
pleasing  to  God  which  in  reality  is  such.  Bernard  of  Chartres,  Wil- 
liam of  Conches,  and  Adelard  of  Bath,  held  a  Platonism  modiiied  by 
Christian  elements,  but  they  carefully  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  with  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  sensation.  Among  the  logicians  of  those  times  may  be  mentioned, 
as  representatives  of  various  forms  of  Kealism,  Walter  of  Mortagne, 
and  especially  Gilbertus  Porretanus,  the  author  of  a  Commentary  to 
(Pseudo-)  Boethius'  De  Trinitate  and  De  Duabvs  Naturia  in  Christo^ 
and  of  a  work  on  the  last  six  categories.  Abelard's  pupil,  Petrus 
Ix)mbardus,  the  ^^  Magister  Sententiarum^^  prepared  a  manual  of 
theology,  which  tor  a  long  time  was  universally  employed  as  the  bask 
of  theological  instruction  and  a  guide  for  the  dialectical  treatment  of 
theological  problems.  The  mystical  theologians,  like  Bernard  of 
Glairvaux,  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Yictor,  took  ground  in  opposition 
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to  the  high  estimate  placed  on  dialectic,  and  especiallj  in  oppoaitioo 
to  its  application  to  theology.  John  of  Salisbnry,  the  emdite  and 
elegant  author,  labored  as  an  opponent  of  the  narrow  scholastic  logic 
of  dispute,  and  in  favor  of  the  union  of  classical  studies  with  the 
Scholastic  theology.  Alanus  "aS  insulia^^  (of  Lille)  composed  a  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  theology  founded  on  rational  principles.  Amal- 
rich  of  Bene  and  David  of  Dinaut  renewed  doctrines  found  in  the 
works  of  Dionysius  Areopagitica  and  John  Scotus  Erigena,  panthe- 
istically  identifying  God  with  the  essence  of  the  world.  Alanii% 
David,  and  probably  Amalrich,  were  acquainted  with  a  number  o^ 
works  translated  from  the  Arabic. 

t  A  part  of  the  worics  of  Abolard,  inclodtng,  In  particDitr,  hit  oorrocpondeiiee  with  Helota^,  bis  Ca»« 
mentarj  on  the  Uomans^  and  hid  Introdoclion  to  Theology,  were  flrat  published  ftom  the  MSS.  of  Ftaofoi* 
d^Arobolae,  atate  ooitnaellorf  hj  Qnercetanas  (Duoheane),  Paria,  1616;  the  Thtologia  CkritUama  «•< 
printed  first  iu  the  ThMaurun  Novu»  Aneedctorum  of  Mart^ne  and  Dnrand,  Vol.  V^  1717,  the  EAiot  cv 
the  SMo  U  ipewn,  in  the  Tketaarus  Anecdoiorum  I/bets9knm,  by  B.  Pez,  VoL  IIL,  1721 ;  the  Dtatogm^ 
inUr  pkUowphum^  Judaeum  ei  Qtrigtianum^hy  F.  H.  Uheinwald  (Berlin,  1881X  who  haa alao  pttbHafaed  mt 
JBpUome  Thtoloffiae  OAriaMaiMM,  \>j  Abelanl,  Berlin,  1885;  the  Dialogue  waa  alao  included  by  Vietor  Coaab. 
in  the  Ouvraget  inedit*  d'Ab&ard,  Paria,  1S86,  aa  wore  nlao,  among  other  things,  the  theological  wort. 
'«DtitIe(l  Sic  ii  NoiK,  which  la  made  op  of  contradictory  aajrings  of  the  Church  Fathera,  and  ia  not  evmplete. 
the  DialteUo  of  Abelard,  the  Augment  De  Generibtu  et  SpfcUbus,  aacrlbed  by  Gouain  to  Abelard,  ■a4 
Olo9M»  to  the  Itagog^  of  Porphyry,  to  Aristotle^  OaUff,  and  De  InUrpretatione  and  to  the  Tbpiea  ^ 
Boethius;  a  complete  edition  of  tho  worics  of  Abelard  waa  afterwarda  act  on  foot  by  Conain  (Pefiri  Akmt- 
lardi  opera  liaeUnua  MorHm  edUa  nuneprtmum  in  utwm  ooiUgit,  teastum  reo^  itoftra,  arffmm^  imdie&k. 
adi.  Vietor  CouHn,  adjucante  a  Jourdairk,  Vol.  I.,  Paris,  1849,  Vol.  II.,  ibid.  18S0);  the  ftrat  completa 
edition  of  the  Sio  st  Kon  waa  edited  by  £.  L.  Th.  Henke  and  O.  Steph.  Lindenkohl,  Marburg,  1851.  Ahe< 
lard^a  theological  writings  fill  the  ITSth  volume  of  Migne^a  Patrol,  C\rrt««  ComplettHH, 

The  life  of  Abehinl  waa  recounted  by  himself  in  tho  Ifiaioria  Oalamitatum  MBorum  ;  of  hia  lllb,  wad 
e^Mdally  of  hia  relations  with  Heluise,  treat  Geryaise,  Paris,  ITSQ,  John  Berington,  Birmingham  aad  Lon- 
don, 1TS7,  German  translation  by  Samuel  Huhnrmann,  Leipsic,  17S9,  Feseler,  lS06i,  Fr.  Chr.  Sehloracr, 
Abdlard  und  Dulein^  Lsb&n  tmd  MHnunQtn  eines  Sehu>armer9  und  Hns»  Phdlo^ophen^  Ootha,  ISOl. 
Onizot,  Paris.  1830.  Lndw.  Feuerbach,  Abdlard  und  UeloitA,  8d  edition,  Leipale,  1844;  the  wotIl  entitled 
Lea  amoxtrn^  Uh  maOieura  et  let  ouvragsa  d'AhUard  et  Ileloiae^  published  in  1616,  was  republished  by 
Vlllemain,  Paris,  168&  Cf.  also  D.  Duparay,  Pierro  U  VinirabU,  altbs  ds  (Xamy,  sa  vie^aea  otMre*  ei  ia 
0ooiM  tnonastiqu$  au  dotuUms  9iicl&^  CbAlons-siir-Sadne,  1863.  On  his  dogmatics  and  ethics,  Frerlcfaa 
(Jena,  1827),  on  the  principles  of  his  theology,  GoUlhorn  (Leipsic,  1886,  cf.  ZeUtdL  f.  hisL  Th*aL^  1806;, 
Bo.  2,  pp.  162  229X  and  on  his  scientific  importance  as  a  philoeofiher  and  theologian.  Cousin  (lo  his  Intro. 
dnctlon  to  the  Outrqgm  Jned.,  Paris,  1886X  and  J.  Bomemann  (in  AngelmuB  et  Abadardue  H^e  4ntMa 
eeholdedetsmi.  Havnlie,  1S40)  hay*^  written.  The  most  complete  work  on  Abelard  ia  Charles  de  BAmaaat'a 
Abilard,  Paria,  1S45  [cf.  I^orth  American  Perieta,  Vol.  68, 1859,  pp.  182^166^— TV.],  which  conuiw  pwta 
of  the  still  ineditcd  Gloseulae  evper  Porphyrivm  by  Abelard  (different  fh>m  the  Gloeeae  published  in  the 
Owar.  Jnid.\  though  some  of  those  which  are  of  deeisiTc  imfiort  aro  glren  only  in  *  French  paraphraa*. 
J.  L.  Jacobi,  Abdlard  vnd  Heloiee^  Berlin.  1850;  A.  Wilkena,  Peter  Abalard,  Bremen,  1855;  O.  Sehnttcr, 
Ab,  fc  /leloiM.  Hamburg,  1860;  Ed.  Bonnier,  Ab,  et  St.  Bernard,  Paria,  1862;  H.  Hayd,  Ab.  und  •aime 
Lehrey  Regensburg,  1868;  0.  Johanny  de  Bocbely,  SL  Amard,  Abilard  et  U  RaUoncditme  Jfetfiimi, 
Paris  and  Lyons,  1S67. 

Several  copies  of  the  work  of  Bemarri  of  (dartres  on  the  Megaooemue  and  Jmeroooemiie  are  eontaincd 
In  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris;  parts  of  it  are  published  by  Cousin  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Omvrmgm 
Jn&d.  d Abelard,  pp.  627-688;  ibid.  640-644  are  extracts  from  Bernard's  allegorical  explanation  of  ttM 
Aeneid  of  Virgil. 

The  work  of  William  of  Conchea  on  Nature,  under  the  title:  Magna  de  KaturU  PkUoaopkiet^wm 
published  in  1474;  the  beginning  of  the  Philoeophia  Minor  was  printed  under  the  title  vtpt  6iaa|MMr  in  tke 
works  of  Bed«  Venerabilis,  Basel,  15C8,  (Tologrie,  1612  and  1688,  XL,  pw  906  soq.;  Gooaln  (Ow9raQeB  InM. 
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d,AbSiard^  pp.  60^-877)  ha&  published  paru  of  th«  Stounda  and  Tsrita  PMloaopMa  (Anthropolofry  and 
CoMnology)  by  the  same  author;  extrocis  from  the  0U>9ta6  to  the  I>e  CojfolaL  PkUo$.  ore  giren  bj  Ql 
Jomdain  In  i^oMoet  «r  SbalraHa^  et&,  XX.  i,  1861 ;  perhaps  (aeoordlDg  to  Haurdaa's  ooi^eetare)  W1112am  of 
Oonobes  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  aothor  of  the  Commentary  on  the  TUttaeut  of  Plato,  from  which  Conala 
(who  Moribes  It  to  Honorins  of  Aatan,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century)  has  published 
extracts  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Ouvr.  ItUcL  d*Ab^  pp.  61S-657.  The  Dragmaticon  (thus  spelled  instead 
of  DramaUoon)  PMlo»pkia«,  his  last  work,  has  been  edited  under  the  title  of  Dialogu*  tU  tuManUU 
phyHolteo^fBehM  a  WUhshno  Ansponymo  pkiiotopho  induitHa  ChUl  GrataroU,  Strasburg,  1C68.  C£ 
M«^.iiUn  SitVHtaHtii  Msioriqust  et  lUUrairu,  Paris,  1861  (cited  above,  pw  856). 

Fkagnoents  of  the  Z^  Bodmn  et  Div^rmK  by  Ad<)lard  of  Bath,  are  given  in  A.  Jourdain^s  JU6K.  CrU^ 
Sd  edition,  1848,  pp.  258-277.  On  physical  philosophy  m  the  twelfth  century,  a  work  was  published  by  Ch. 
Joardain,  at  Paris,  in  188a 

Letten  on  theological  topics,  by  Walter  of  Montague,  are  printed  in  D*Achery*s  SpMUffiwn^  aef.  de  la 
Barre,  Pnris»  1728,  III.,  p.  520  seq.  Mathoud,  also,  in  his  edition  of  the  Works  of  Bobert  Pulleyn  (Paris, 
16S5)  gives  souM  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  same  author. 

The  commentary  on  (Paeudo-)  £o9tMus  <U  TYinUaU^  by  Qilbertus  Porretanns,  is  included  in  the 
edition  of  the  writings  of  BoSthlus,  published  at  Basel,  1570,  pp.  1128-1278;  his  work  I>e  Seas  PrinciptU 
^miA  published  in  the  oldest  Latin  editions  of  Aristotle,  in  connection  with  the  Or0Pafion,~Beparate  edition 
by  Arnold  Woeeterfeld,  Lelpslo,  1507.  GC,  concerning  him,  LIpaina,  in  Brsch  and  Oruber*s  iStacyel.,  Sect  L, 
Part  67. 

Petri  Lambardi  Ubri  qutUuor  eMiUtUiarum  was  published  at  Venice,  in  1477,  Basel,  1516,  (Cologne, 
1576,  etc,  and  is  also  included  in  the  192d  Vol.  of  Migne's  PairologU;  the  HenUmcte  of  Bobertus  Pullns, 
and  of  Peter  of  Poitiers,  were  edited  by  Mathoud,  Paris,  1655;  Du  Boulay,  in  his  HinL  27f»<e««.  Par^  and 
Hanrteo,  Ph.  So.,  I.,  p.  882  seq.,  publish  fragments  of  the  QuastUonee  de  Dioina  Paffina  or  Sutnma 
^nUoloffiae,  by  Bobert  of  Melun. 

Bamardi  ClarevaUeneie  Ope/to^  ed.  Marttoe,  Venice,  1567;  ed.  Mablllon,  Paris,  1696  and  1719 ;  on  him, 
Naander  (Beriin,  1818,  8d  edition,  1863),  Ellendorf  (Essen,  1837X  nnd  O.  L  Plitt  (in  Niedner*s  Zeitee/tr./Ur 
hUtor.  Theologies  1862,  pp.  168-288),  have  written.  Hugonie  a  &  Vietore  Op€ra,  Paris,  1524;  Venice,  1568; 
Stud,  etinduelr.  Canonieorum  abbat.  &  Vict,  Bouen,  1648,  and  in  Migne^s  Patrol.^  Vols.  175-177;  of  him 
write  A.  Liebner  (Leipsic,  1836),  Hanr6au  (Paris,  I860),  and  Bd.  B5hmer  (in  the  ^Damarie;'  1864^  No.  Z). 
Miohardi  a  &  Vict  Opera,  Venic^  1506;  Paris,  1518;  in  Mi)tnc*s  PatroL,  VoL  194;  on  him  ct  Engel- 
hardt,  Bich. «.  &  VicL  und  Johannee  Buytbroeck,  Eriangen,  188S.  Wllhelm  Kanlich,  Die  Lehren  dee 
Bugo  u.  Bichard  von  St,  Victor,  in  Abh,  der  Bdhm.  Gee^dhaft  der  Wiee.,  5th  Series,  VoL  XIII.,  for  the 
years  1868  and  1864,  Prague,  1865  (also  publishe<1  separately^  (X  concerning  the  orthodox,  as  also  concern* 
Ing  the  heretical  Mystics  of  that  period,  Heinrich  Schinid,  Der  Hyetidemite  in  eein^r  Bnt&Mtwugaperiode, 
Jena,  1824;  Qftrres,  Die  ehriM.  MyeUk,  Bcgensb.  1886^2;  HellTerich,  Die  chrieU.  Myeitik,  Hamburg,  1842; 
Nooek,  DU  chrietL  Jfyetik  dee  Mittelattere,  K5nlgaberg,  1658. 

The  PoUeraUeue  eive  de  nugie  eurialium  ei  veetigiie  philoeophontm  of  John  of  Sallsbuiy  appeared 
first  in  an  edition  without  date  at  Brussels,  about  1476,  then  at  Lyons,  1518,  etc ;  the  LetUre  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris  {ed.  MassonX  in  1611,  and  with  the  Poiicratue  in  the  Bill.  Mav.  Patrum,  Ly«.n^  1677,  VoL 
XXIIL ;  the  Meialogieue,  Paris,  1610,  etc ;  the  JEMfteMeue  {Ntttheticue%  together  with  literary  and  his< 
torieal  investigations  by  (Hkrlstian  Petersen,  Hamburg,  1848;  complete  edition  of  works,  by  J.  A.  Giles,  5 
vols.,  Oxford,  1848,  reproduced  in  Migne^s  Pairolog.,  VoL  199.  On  him.  cf.  Herm.  Keutt^r,  Joh.  «.  &,  »ut 
Oeeeh,  der  christl.  Wietenteh^ft  im  etcdf/Un  Jahrhundert,  Berlin,  1842 ;  Carl  Schaarschmidt,  J,  Hi  m- 
eeinem  Verhdltniee  mtr  ckue.  LOteratur,  in  the  BhHn.  Mua.  f.  PK,  new  series,  XIV^  1858,  pp.  20?-2S4, 
and  JohmMiee  Sareeberi^neie  naeh  Lthen  vnd  Studimi  Sehriften  und  Philoeophie,  Leipsic,  1862. 

AkuU  ab  inmUie  Op.  ed.  de  Visch,  Antwerp,  1658.  De  arte  eathoUeae  Jidei  ed.  Pes,  in  7^«».  aneed^ 
VoL  I.    The  must  complete  collection  of  his  works  Is  contained  in  Vol.  120  of  Migne^s  Patrdogia. 

Hahn  treats  of  Amalrich  and  the  Amalricans  in  TheoL  Stmd.  u.  Brit,  1846,  Na  1;  of  Amalrich  of 
Bena  and  David  of  Dinant,  KrAulein  treata.  Ibid.,  1847,  ppi  271-MO. 

In  addition  to  the  great  talent  of  Abelard  aa  a  teacher  and  his  conflicts  with  the  Church 
(he  was  condemned  by  two  Synods,  at  Soissons  in  1121,  and  at  Sens  in  1140),  his  unfor- 
tunate love-relations  with  Heloise,  the  niece  of  the  revengefUl  Canon  Fulbert,  have  made 
his  name  popular.  Abela'rd  taught  dialectic  at  Melun,  then  at  Corbeil,  afterward  at  Paris 
in  the  school  connected  with  the  Cathedral,  and  again  at  Mount  Sainte-Grenevidve  and  in 
tlie  Monastery  of  St.  Dionysius;  in  the  Cathedral  School  at  Paris  he  also  gave  tlieological 
instruction.    (From  the  union  of  the  schools  of  logic  at  l£ount  St.  Genevidve  with  the 
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tbeological  jsdiool  in  the  Gonyent  of  Notre-Dame  arose  the  UDiversitj  of  Paris ;  the  instraei- 
on  and  adiolara  fonned  a  corporation,  Umvcniias  Maguircrumy  or,  in  the  language  gn- 
tfrallr  employed  in  the  papal  hulls  of  the  thirteenth  centurj,  *'  UuieenUaM  vmagitirmmmd 
idholarium  Parinis  siudenHumJ'^  Till  about  the  year  1200  ^e  Uniyersity  had  been  oafo 
the  more  or  less  arbitrary  control  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chapter  of  Notre-Dame ;  its  oor> 
forate  independence  was  secured  to  it  by  Innocent  III.  See  Thurot,  p.  II  of  the  woii 
eited  above).  R^musat  very  justly  describes  the  instruction  given  by  Abelard  as  ii 
'*  rather  an  originality  of  talent  than  of  ideas  **  (AbeL^  I.  p.  81).  Victor  Cousin  says  (( 
inSd.  (TAb,^  IrUroduct,  p.  YI.) :  "  It  is  the  regular  and  systematic  application  by  Abdud 
of  dialectic  to  theology,  which  constitutes  perhaps  his  most  signal  title  to  a  place  in  his- 
tory." From  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  says  Cousin  (p.  III.  seq.),  grammar  and  elemeoiir; 
logic  and  dogmatics  were  indeed  more  or  less  taught,  but  dialectic  was  scaroely  at  al 
introduced  into  theology ;  this  it  remained  for  Abelard  mainly  to  do.  *'*  Abelard  is,  there- 
fore, the  principal  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  that  it  is  at  obo» 
France  that  gave  to  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century  Scholasticism  by  Abelard,  and,  at  tin 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Descartes,  the  destroyer  of  this  same  |il»> 
losophy  and  the  father  of  modem  philosophy  "  (p.  IT.).  These  statements  contain  soom 
truth,  but  great  exaggeration.  Before  Abelard,  Anselm  had  applied  dialectic  to  theology 
irith  all  the  skill  of  a  virtuoso,  and  had  in  his  way  rationalized  dogmatics;  with  still  greaier 
genius  had  John  Scotus  Erigena,  following  in  the  lead  of  Dionysius  Areopagitica,  and 
hence  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  made  the  same  application,  which,  for  the  rest,  the  Greek 
Church  Fathers  and  Augustine,  in  particular,  also  did  in  a  greater  or  less  measure ;  the 
interval  between  John  Scotus  and  Anselm  was  also  filled  with  many  noticeable  attempts  to 
apply  dialectic  to  theological  questions,  especially  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  and  tiM 
Trinity.  Abelard,  therefore,  simply  went  further  in  a  way  which  had  already  been  openei 
up.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  him  is  rather  his  facile  and  elegant  style,  than  the  striedy 
dialectical  form  of  his  reasoning ;  although  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  he  contributed  very 
Biaterially  toward  assuring  the  permanent  adoption  of  the  dialectical  form  in  theological 
discussions.  In  comparison  with  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  Anseim,  he  shows  what  for  his 
times  was  a  rather  strong  rationalistic  tendency. 

Abelard,  like  all  the  Scholastics  of  his  time,  was  acquainted  with  no  Greek  works, 
except  in  Latin  translations ;  Plato  he  knew  only  from  the  quotations  of  Aristotle,  Cicen^ 
Macrobius,  Augustine,  and  Bo^thius,  but  not,  so  far  as  appears,  fh>m  the  translation  by 
Ghalcidins  of  a  part  of  the  dialogue  Timaeua^  which  he  might  have  seen;  and  of  Aristotle^ 
works,  he  was  unacquainted  not  only  with  the  Pkysica  and  Metaphysics^  but  also  widi  both 
the  Analytics^  the  Topics^  and  the  Ik  Sop?L  Elenc. ;  he  knew  only  the  CaUg.  and  Le  Ai^^ 
prstatione.  He  says  himself,  in  his  JHalettie  (composed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  prob- 
ably 1140-42,  see  Cousin,  p.  228  seq.):  Stm$  auiem  ireSy  quorum  sepiem  eodidbus  ommis  m 
hoc  arte  tloqueniia  latina  armatur :  Aristotelis  enim  duos  tantum,  Praedicameniorum  sdHeet  H 
Periermenias  Ubros^  usus  adhuc  LaUnorum  cognovit,  Porphyrii  vtro  vmtm^  qui  vidrlieet  de  gutn- 
que  vodbus  conscriptus^  genere  seUicetj  specie,  d^erentia,  propria  et  aceideiUe,  inirodudio»em  ad 
^9sa  praeparcU  Praedicajnenta ;  BoeOiii  antiem  quaiuor  in  consu/etudinem  duximus  libros,  videiieei 
Divisionum  et  Topicorum  cum  Syllogismis  tarn  categoricis  quam  hypoiheiicis.  He  confesses 
in  the  same  work  (p.  200)  his  ignorance  of  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics^  and  adds  that  he 
oould  not  leam  Plato's  dialectic  from  Plato's  own  writings,  because  the  latter  were  not 
translated  (p.  206  seq.).  In  the  time  next  succeeding  the  time  of  Abelard,  and  in  psit 
during  his  life,  the  other  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  became  generally  known; 
Abelard  must  himself  (as  Prantl  shows,  Oesdi.  der  Log.,  pp.  100  seq.)  have  had 
indirect  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these  writings  before  he  composed  hia  JHaheKem. 
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T«»  m  puBsage  in  the  Chroniea  of  Robert  6»  Monte,  rekting  to  the  jear  1128,  an  "«Mii 
YVMBfMtf  " — which,  according  to  Pertz  (JVoiium.,  VIII.  p^  293X  likewise  belonged  to  a  person 
of  tike  twelfth  century — ^has  added  the  notice:  Jaccius  Clericus  de  VenMia  trwnskiHi  de 
gfxt^co  in  latinum  quosdam  Uhros  AriMtoUM$  fi  eommmiaius  eat,  seihcd  Topica,  Analyt  Pr.  d 
€t  Eknchos,  quamvia  antiquior  transloHo  haberdur.    The  "earlier  translation  "  of  these 
of  the  Organan  was  that  of  BoethiuSf  which,  however,  was  not  widely  circulated, 
the  new  translation  did  not  at  once  become  universally  known  and  had  not  been  seen 
by  Abelard  when  he  wrote  his  DidUctic    Gilbertus  Porretanus,  who  died  in  1154,  cites 
the  Aristotelian  AnoLyUcs  as  a  work  already  generally  known.    His  disciple,  Otto  of  Frei- 
Bin^,  was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  bring  into  Germany  the  Topica,  the  Analytics,  and 
the  Ekntih.  Soph, — perhaps  in  the  translation  of  Boethius.    John  of  Salisbury  knew  not 
ooly  tiiesa,  but  also  other  new  translations,  in  which  greater  literalness  had  been  aimed  at 
That  part  of  the  Organon^  which  first  became  known  about  the  middle  of  the  twelftli  cen- 
tury, was  for  centuries  termed  **  Jiava  Logioa,*'  and  the  part  previously  known,  "Vettu 
ijoffiea.^*    With  this  distinction  must  not  be  confounded  that  of  a  ^^ Logiea  Antigua"  (or 
Aniiquorwn%  which  included  the  Kova  as  well  as  the  Veius  Logiea^  and  a  "  Logica  Afodema  " 
{Modemontml  which  will  be  treated  of  in  §§  96  and  103. 

In  dialectic  Abelard  recognizes  Aristotle  as  the  highest  authority.  In  speaking  of  a 
4lflbrenoe  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  as  to  the  definition  of  the  Relative,  Abelard  {DiaLf 
p.  304)  employs  language  which  illustrates  characteristically  the  dependence  of  men  in  his 
time  on  authority.  He  says :  *'  It  were  possible  to  choose  a  middle  course ;  but  that  may 
not  be,  for  if  we  suppoee  Aristotle^  the  leader  of  the  Peripaittica^  to  have  been  in  fauU,  what 
other  atMarity  shall  we  receive  in  rnaiters  of  this  kind  {si  AristoteUm  Peripaieticorum  principem 
euipare  praesumamus^  guem  amplius  in  has  arte  recipiemus)  7  There  is  only  one  thing  in 
Aristotle  which  Abelard  cannot  sufifer,  and  tiiis  is  his  polemic  against  Plato,  his  teacher. 
Abelard  prefers  by  a  favorable  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Plato  to  pronounce  both 
master  and  scholar  in  the  right  {DtaL,  p.  206). — ^Theae  views  belonged  indeed  to  the  old 
age  of  Abelard.  In  contending  against  the  dialecticians  of  his  times,  he  sometimes  de- 
preciated their  leader,  Aristotle,  when  he  seemed  to  come  in  conflict  with  theologioal 
authority  (rA«o(.  Christ,  U.,  p.  1275;  ib.,  1282:  *' AristoteUs  vester'% 

Abelard  ascribes  to  dialectic  the  work  of  distinguishing  the  true  and  the  false  (i>iaJL, 
pL  436 :  verOaiis  seu  faMlatis  diseretio.     Ghssulae  super  Porphyrium,  op,  R^usat,  p.  95 :  eai 
ametoritate  TkUHi  (cf.  Bodth.,  ad  7bp.  CVc.,  p.  762)  diiigens  ratio  disserendi,  i,  e.,  dvtcrelio 
tm  per  quae  disaerihtr  i.  e.  dieputatur).    Logical  distinction  is  accomplished  by 
d(istlnguiehing  between  the  different  applications  of  words  (diseretio  imposiOonis  vocum, 
DiaL,  p.  350 ;  cf.  p.  351 :  hi  quia  voeum  impositionem  rede  pensaveriU  eirnnHaHonum  quarum- 
abet  wriUUem  faeHius  deUberaverit,  ei  rerum  conaecutionis  neceasitatem  veiocius  animadverterit. 
Hoe  amtem  hgicae  diacipUnae  proprium  reUnquikir,  ut  scilicet  vocu/m  imposiiiones  pensando^ 
quantum  fsnequaque  proponatur  oraiione  sive  dictione  diacutiat;  phyaicae  v:tv  proprium  est 
^tiqmrere  utrum  rei  naiura  eonseniiat  enuniiationi^  uirum  ita  aese,  tU  dicitur,  rerum  pro- 
priekm  hakeat  vti  non).    Phjrsics  is  presupposed  by  logic,  for  the  peculiarities  of  objects 
mast  be  known  in  order  to  the  right  application  of  words  {ibid.).    Words,  as  Abelard, 
aooording  to  the  then  universal  opinion  and  in  Peripatetic  language  teaches,  were  invented 
Vf  men  to  express  their  thotights;  but  thoughts  must  conform  to  things  {TheoL  Ckrisl, 
p^  1975:  voeabfida  homines  instituemnt  ad  creaiuras  designandaSf  quas  inidligere  potuerunt, 
fain  viddtcet  per  iUa  tocedmla  ouoa  inieUectus  mani/estare  veSenL    Cf.  tft.,  p.  1162  seq.  on 
the  eognatio  between  the  aertnonea  aad  tnteUeeiuB,    Dial,  p.  487 :  neque  «ntm  vox  aliqua  natu- 
renter  rei  stgnifieaiae  inesi^  sed  secendem  hominum  impositionem;  vods  emm  impositionem 
artifeBt  nebit  eommisit^  rerum  aiutem  naturam  propriae  suae  dispoaitiem  reservavit, 
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vmds  et  vocem  tecundvm  imponHonia  nice  originem  re  tignifieaia  postenarem  Hquet  cue)*  Bat 
because  human  speech  is  of  human  origin,  it  is  not  therefore  arbitrary,  but  it  has  in  the 
objects  it  expresses  its  norm  {^Urod,  ad  theol.,  II.  90 :  constat  juxta  Boethium  ae  Piakmtm, 
eogtuUoe  de  quilma  loquuntur  rd>u8  cportere  ease  aermanea). 

The  position  of  Abelard  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  Nominalism  and  ift*»»1'«n',  or 
the  doctrine  of  universals,  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute.  In  his  Dialeelie  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly take  up  the  subject  In  the  Otoaaae  in  Porphyrium  he  contents  himself 
explanation  of  the  literal  souse  of  the  passage  in  Porphyry,  which  only  defines  the 
itself.  It  is  only  in  the  GloaatJae  super  Pcrphyrittm  that  he  expresses  his  own  -views.  But 
these  Gloaauiae  exist  only  in  MR ;  Remusat  has  published  many  passages  from  this  work. 
but  has  failed  to  g^ve  the  Latin  text  of  precisely  those  passages  which  were  of  de- 
cisiTe  importance.  Furthermore,  the  treatises  De  JnteOectibua  andDe  GewrHma^  from  whidi 
results  less  equivocal  could  have  been  derived,  have  been  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Abelaid. 
Still  it  is  possible  to  discern  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine.  John  of  Salisbury  describes 
it  as  a  modification  of  the  Nominalism  of  Roscellinus,  that  Abelard  found  the  universal 
not  in  the  words  {vocea)  as  such,  but  in  words  as  employed  in  sentences  (semwnea);  the 
main  argument  employed  against  Realism  by  the  representatives  of  this  doctrine,  1» 
adds,  was  that  a  thing  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  thing,  but  that  the  universal  is  that 
which  is  predicablo  of  many  things,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  thing  (Joh.  Sal. 
II.  17  :  tUiua  aermcnea  iwtuetur  et  ad  Hha  detorqnet  quidquid  aUcubi  de  umttrsaHbuB  fm 
aeripium ;  in  Jiae  autem  opinione  deprefiensw  eat  peripateOcua  PakUittua  Ahadardtaa 
rem  de  re  praedieari  monstrum  dicun^.  With  this  agree  Abelard^s  own  expressions.  He 
says  (Dutl.f  p.  496) :  "  According  to  us,  it  is  not  a  thing,  but  only  a  name,  which  can  bs 
predicated  of  several  objects  '*  (nee  rem  uUam  de  pluribua  diei^  aed  nomen  tantum  ctmcedimuaa). 
But  he  defines  the  universal  (Remusat,  II.  104)  as  that  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  predicated 
of  several  objects  {quod  de  pbiribua  nalum  eat  praedieari^  following  Arist,  2>e  JnlevpraL, 
ch.  7 :  TO,  fikv  KoBoXov  tCkv  irpayftaTuv,  rd  Si  Koff  exturrov,  Xtyo  6i  koBoXov  ftiv  b  hrl  irAeadMV 
iri^vKZ  KaTfryopeiaGaty  xaff  iKoarov  di  b  ^,  otw  ivOpcmoc  fthf  ruv  Kad6Xov,  KaXXiac  ^  rem 
aaff  tKoarw).  The  universality,  therefore,  is  contained  in  the  word;  yet  not  in  the  word  as 
such,  as  though  this  were  itself  anything  universal  (for  every  word  is  but  a  particular  single 
word),  but  in  the  word  applied  to  a  class  of  objects,  or  in  the  word  so  far  as  it  is  predicated 
of  these  objects,  hence  in  the  sentence,  aermo;  only  metaphorically  are  the  objects  then- 
selves  called  universals.  Says  Remusat  (II.  p.  105) :  Ce  n'eat  paa  le  mot,  la  voix^  maiia  k 
diaooura,  aermo,  €?eat  d  dire  Vexpreaaion  du  mot,  qui  eat  attrtbuaMe  d  dtvera^  et  quoiqua  lea 
diacoura  aoient  des  mota,  ee  ne  aont  paa  lea  mots,  maia  lea  diacoura  qui  aoat  univeraela.  QmaaU 
aux  ehoaea,  a*U  Stait  vrai  qu^une  ckoae  pCit  a^ajjvrmer  de  phtaieura  ehoaea,  una  aetUe  et 
choae  ae  retrouverait  igalsmenJt  dana  pluaieura,  ce  qui  repugns.  Ibid.,  p.  109 :  U 
bien  que  ces  concepta  ne  donnent  paa  lea  ehoaea  oomme  diacretea  ainai  que  lea  donna  la 
tion,  Ha  n^en  aont  paa  moims  juatea  et  vaktblea  et  embraaaeut  lea  ehoaea  reeUea^  de  aorta  qt^U  eat 
vrai  que  lea  genrea  et  lea  especea  aubaiatant,  en  ce  aena  qu^Ha  ae  ropporiiad  d  dee  choeee 
tantea,  ear  e^eatpar  m^ttqihore  aeulement  que  lea  phUoaophea  ont  pu  dire  que  cea  tmtMrsoi 
aiatent;  au  aena  propre  ce  aerait  dire  qu^Ha  aont  aubataneea  et  fon  veni  dire  aeulement  que  let 
objeda  qui  donnent  lieu  aux  univeraaux  aubaiatent  In  explanation  of  the  very  indefinite 
expression  **  donner  lieu,^^  we  can,  since  Remusat  does  not  give  here  the  words  of  Abelard, 
only  fall  back  upon  the  above  words  concerning  genrea  and  eapecea^  that  these  ^^aarofpa^ 
tent  d  dee  ehoaea  avbaiataniea.^  The  French  historians  are  wont  to  designate  this  doctriDs 
of  Abelard's  as  Conceptualism  ,•  yet  Abelard  by  no  means  lays  chief  stress  on  the  subfed- 
ive  concept  as  such,  but  on  the  word  in  its  relation  to  the  object  denoted  by  it  The  pi^ 
of  his  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  sentence  (R^usat,  II  p.  107):  &i  bmbmq  praedkakQik 
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Only  in  an  undeveloped  form  is  ConoeptualiBm  contained  in  these  words,  in  so  far,  namaly, 
as  the  signification  of  each  word  is  in  the  first  instance  the  concept  connected  with  it^  which 
concept,  however,  itself  has  respect  to  the  object  denoted  by  the  word  (just  as  the  logical 
judgment  respects  objective  relations),  whence  Abelard  disting^uishes  (DioL^  p.  238  seq.)  a 
sign^fiixUio  inttilectucJis  and  reaiia  of  all  words  and  propositions ;  cf.  Abelard's  affirmation 
(IHoiL,  p.  496)  that  the  Definitum  is  the  word  explained  in  respect  of  its  meaning  (not  in 
respect  of  its  essence — nihil  est  d^finitumf  nisi  declarakim  secundum  significatUmem  voeO' 
huium). 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  objective  existence  Abelard  expressly  combats  the  (extreme 
realistical)  theory  that  the  universal  has  an  independent  existence  be/ore  the  individual. 
True,  the  species  arise  out  of  the  genus  by  the  addition  of  a  form  to  the  latter  (DioZ.,  p.  486: 
m  oonsHiutione  speciei  genus  quod  quasi  materia  ponitur^  aecepta  differentia^  quae  quasi  forma 
Sfuperadditur^  in  speciem  transit) ;  but  this  issuing  of  the  species  from  the  genus  does  not 
imply  a  priority  of  the  latter  in  point  of  time  or  existence  (Introd.  ad  Theotog.,  II.  13, 
p.  1083 :  quum  autem  species  ex  genere  creari  seu  gigni  dicaniur,  non  tamen  ideo  necesse  est 
genus  species  suas  tempore  veL  per  existentiam  praecedere,  ut  videlicet  ipsum  prius  esse  conUgerii 
guam,  iUas ;  numqttam  etenim  genus  nisi  per  aliquam  speciem  suam  esse  amtingit,  vel  utiatenus 
animal  Juity  antequam  rationale  vel  irraHonale  Jueritf  et  Ha  species  cum  suis  gcneribus  simvl 
naturaliter  exisUtnt,  ut  nuUalenus  genus  sine  iUis^  sicui  nee  ipsae  sine  genere  esse  potuerinf).    It 
were  not  impossible  to  detect  in  tliese  deliverances  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
sal in  the  individual  (so,  in  particular,  H.  Ritter,    CfescJi.  der  Fk.,  VII.  p.  418,  judging 
especially  from  this  passage,  ascribes  to  Abelard  the  doctrine :  universalia  in  re,  non  ante 
rem) ;   but  Abelard  is  far  from  expressing  in  principle  this  moderate  form  of  Realism  and 
developmg  it  in  systematic  and  logical  form.    For,  holding  that  doctrine,  ho  would  have 
been  obliged  to  declare  the  subjective  sense  of  the  word  ^^  universale  ^^  to  be  the  meta> 
phorical  one  and  to  explain  the  expression,  '*  that  which  can  be  predicated,"  as  meaning : 
"  that  which  is  in  such  sense  objective,  that  its  concept  (and  the  corresponding  word)  can 
be  predicated."    On  the  contrary,  Abelard  {Dial,  p.  458)  expressly  repels  the  realistic 
hypothesis  (eam  phUasophicam  sententiam,  quae  res  ipsas,  nan  taaUum  voces,  genera  et  species 
esse  eonfitetur).    Still,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  in  Abelard's  works  a  rigid  solution  of  the 
problem  in  question,  with  which  he  occupied  himself  only  incidentally  and  rather  polemic- 
ally, than  in  the  way  of  positive  development.    His  merit  consists  here  only  in  the  for- 
tunate avoidance  of  certain  untenable  extremes. 

Notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  uni- 
versal, Abelard  finds  means  to  support  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  such  as,  from  the  statements 
of  Augustine,  Macrobius,  and  Priscianus,  he  understands  it  to  be.    The  Ideas,  he  says, 
exist  as  the  patterns  of  things,  even  before  the  creation  of  the  latter,  in  the  divine  under- 
standing.   Still,  the  remnant  of  substantiality  which  remained  to  the  Ideas  after  the 
Plotinic  transformation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  became  less  and  less  in  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Christian  thinkers,  who  were  seeking,  not  to  determine  what  was  the  real 
object  of  the  Socratic  concept,  but  to  discover  between  God,  the  personal  spirit,  and 
the  world,  a  connecting  link,  by  which  the  creation  of  the  latter  might  be  explained; 
Abelard  had  already  arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  Ideas  as  subjective  conceptions 
of  the  divine  mind  (concepius  mentis,  TheoL  dirisi.,  I.  p.  1191 :  nen  sine  causa  maximus 
Plato  phOosophorum  prae  ceteris  commendatur  ab  omnibus.    Ibid.,  IV.  p.  1336;  ad  hunc 
modum  Plato  formas  exemplares  in  mente  divina  considerat,  quas  ideas  appeUat  et  ad  quas 
posimodum  quasi  ad  exemplar  quoddam  summi  artificis  provideniia  operata  est    Jntrod.  ad 
Theoi,  I.  p.  9S7 :  sie  et  Macrobius  {Somn.  Sdp.,  I.  2, 14)  Flatonem  insecutus  mentem  Dei,  quam 
Oraeci  Koyn  appellant,  originales  rerum  species  quae  ideas  dietae  smU,  eotUinere  meminit,  ante- 
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quam  etiam.  iaquH  /ViMtamw,  in  corpora  prodirctU,  K  e.  in  ejjfeeta  aperwn  provtnirent  A, 
II.  p.  1095  seq. :  harte  ax^Bm  pntemsionemy  qua  acdicfi  concepiua  mentis  in  fffectvm  eperua^ 
prodOf  Priaeianus  in  primo  construethmim  {Iwt  Cfrttmm.,  XYll.  44)  dUigcnter  aprrit  dieew 
gmerales  et  apeeidles  forrnaa  rerum  intdHgtbiUter  in  mente  divina  consiiHsse,  aniequam  in  tat- 
pcnra  prodirent,  K  e.  in  effsda  per  aperoHonem^  qyod  est  dicere:  antea  providit  Deus  qytid  4 
q^iuiiier  agertt,  quam  iQud  implet-etj  ae  si  dieeret:  nihil  tmpraemeditate  sive  indiscrete  effify.  In 
reference  to  the  divine  mind,  therefore,  Abelard  inclines  in  reality  to  a  form  of  Conoeih 
tualism,  for  the  adherents  of  which  there  would,  however,  no  longer  remain  anj  logfod 
motive  for  limiting  the  Ideas  to  universals,  since  God  thinks  also  the  particular.  Thia  ood- 
sequenoe  was  soon  deduced  by  Bernard  of  Chartres  (below,  p.  397). 

Abelard  holds,  with  Augustine,  that  of  all  the  ancient  philosophers  the  PlatanisO 
tsnght  the  doctrine  most  consonant  with  Ohristian  faith,  their  One  or  Good,  tho  Nona  witii 
the  ideas,  and  the  world-soul,  being  interpreted  as  referring  to  tho  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity:  God  the  Father,  tlie  Logos,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Abelard's  explanation  of  the 
world-soul  as  representing  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  offence,  and  was  one  of  the  points  in  the 
accusation  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  against  him.  In  his  Dialfctic  Abelard  indnstriomlf 
gives  prominence  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Platonic  doctrine  and  the  Gatfaih 
lie,  and  in  particular  to  the  fact  that  the  soul  of  tho  world  is  represented  as  oommg  fordi 
from  the  Nous  in  time,  whereas  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  eternally  from  tho  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  only  his  working  in  the  world  has  had  a  temporal  beginning,  namely;  wfdi 
the  world  itself.  The  passage  in  the  Dialectic  appears  like  a  recantation,  for  which  reasoB 
Cousin  (Ouv.  ined.  dAbelj  Introd.,  p.  XXXV.)  not  without  reason  concludes  that  this 
work  was  composed  after  the  Council  of  Sens  (1140). 

If,  as  Nominalism  or  Individualism  logically  implies,  three  divine  persons  are  tfare* 
Gk>ds,  then  one  God  is  one  divine  person.  Abelard,  who  did  not  quit  tho  nomlualistie 
stand-point  as  such  (notwithstanding  the  modifications  by  whidi  ho  brought  it  nearer  te 
Oonceptualism),  but  decidedly  rejected  the  Tritheism  of  Roscellinus,  verged  by  his  doctiiiie 
toward  Monarchianism  (which  reduces  the  three  persons  to  three  attributes  of  GodX  al- 
though he  did  not  confess  this  consequence.  Otto  of  Freising,  a  pupil  of  Gilbertns  Porre- 
tanus,  while  showing  how  the  theological  position  of  Abelard  resulted  from  the  Komfaialim 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  Roscellinus,  his  first  teacher,  says  {De  Gestis  Frid^  I.  47)  tint 
Abelard  compared  the  unity  in  essence  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  unity  in  tlie 
Syllogism  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Syllogism  (sententiam  ergo  vocum  sen  nominum  in  fuUaraU 
tenens  facuUate  non  caute  tlieologiae  admiscuitt  quart  de  saneta  Trinitate  docens  et  scribens  tret 
peraonas  nimium  attenuans  non  bonis  usus  exemplis  inter  cetera  dixit:  sicut  cadem  oratio  ed 
proposiiio,  assumptio  et  conelusio,  ita  eadem  essentia  est  pater  etfilius  et  spirittts  sanctta).  This 
oomparison  is  employed  by  Abelard  in  the  Inirod.  ad  TJieoL^  II.  p.  1078 ;  it  was  probably 
sag^gested  by  August,  de  Vera  Ret.^  13,  see  above,  p.  342;  but  the  introduction  of  the  Sylkh 
gism  into  the  comparison  is  the  work  of  Abelard.  He  often  employs,  besides,  the  atanost 
Monarcbianistic  comparisons  of  Augustine,  the  opponent  of  the  generic  interpretation  of  ti» 
Trinity. 

The  question  whether  God  can  do  more  than  he  really  does  is  decided  by  Abelari  to 
the  effect  that  it  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  abstract  reference  ia  had 
to  the  divine  power  alone ;  but  that  when  the  unity  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom  is 
considered,  it  must  be  answered  in  the  negative  (Tk.  Chr.^  p.  1353  seq. ;  EpisL  TK^  §d. 
Rheinw.,  pi  53  seq.). 

In  his  presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  diief  merit  of  Abelard  oonsists  ia 
his  endeavor  to  maintain  a  certain  independence  with  regard  to  patristic  authority.  In  the 
bold  work  *^Sie  et  Konj"  he  makes  the  authorities  neutralise  each  other  by  placing  aide  hy 
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lide  their  mutually  contradictory  aasertions.  Abelard  gives  indeed  rules  whereby  the  con- 
Bnuiietions  may  for  the  most  part  be  recognized  as  only  apparent,  or  due  to  the  evil  designs 
D>f  forgrers  or  to  the  inaccuracy  of  copyists ;  yet  enough  of  them  are  left  standing  to  fores 
nt  to  the  proposition  that  only  what  is  contained  in  the  cancmical  Scriptures  is  without 
on  and  unconditionally  true,  and  that  no  one  of  the  Church  Fathers  may  be  regarded 
■s  of  equal  authority  with  the  Apostles.  Our  duty  Is  to  investigate,  and  for  inyestigntion, 
•ocx>rding  to  Aristotle,  doubt  prepares  the  way  {Dubitando  enim  ad  inquisitUmem  rmimtu^ 
inqjifirendo  veritatem  pera'ptmns^  ProL^  op.  Cousin,  p.  IC).  Where  a  strict  demonstration 
oannot  be  given,  the  moral  consciousness  must  be  our  guide  (Introd.  ad  Th.,  III.  p.  119: 
fnagis  autem  honestia  quam  necesaariia  ratumOnu  uHmurj  qwmiam  apud  banos  id  semper  prir^ 
cipitsm  akUuUur^  quod  ex  Jionestaie  amplius  eommendahtr). 

"Not  inconsiderable  is  Abelard's  merit  in  Ethics,  especially  on  account  of  his  development 
of  tlie  doctrine  of  conscience,  by  emphasizing  the  subjective  aspect.     He  regards  Christian 
«Cliic8  as  a  reformation  of  the  natural  law  of  morals  {TfieoL  Christ.,  II.  p.  1211 :  si  enim 
dOigenter  maralia  evangelii  praecepta  consideremua^  nihil  ea  aliud  quam  rfformaiianem  Jegia 
ntUurcUis  invertiemva^  quam  eecuioa  esse  philosophos  constat).    The  philosophers,  like  the  Evan- 
^lists.  represent  the  intention  {animi  inientio)  as  tlie  criterion  of  morality.     They  rightly 
tench,  that  the  good  hate  sin  from  love  of  virtue,  and  not  from  a  slavish  fear  of  punishment 
{ib.j  p.  1205).     The  business  of  Ethics  is,  according  to  Abelard,  to  point  out  the  highest 
good,  as  the  aim  of  human  endeavor,  and  to  show  the  way  to  the  same  {Dialog,  inter  philos.^ 
Jud,  et  Chr.^  p.  669).    The  absolutely  highest  good  is  God-  tlie  Inghest  good  for  man  is 
loTe  to  God,  which  makes  him  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  the  greatest  evil  is  to  hate  God, 
whereby  man  becomes  displeasing  to  God  (t&.,  p.  694  seq.).    The  way  which  leads  to  the 
highest  good  is  virtue,  i.  e.,  a  will  of  which  goodness  has  become  a  confirmed  quality  (t&., 
p.  669  seq.;  ib.;  675:  bona  in  habitum  solidata  vohmtas).    The  ^^fidbitus^*  of  virtue  makei 
one  inclined  to  good  actions,  just  as  the  opposite  habitus  inclines  one  to  evil  actions  (EBi., 
IVoLj  p.  594).     Yet  it  is  not  in  the  action,  but  in  the  intention,  that  moral  good  and  evil 
reside.    In  the  broader  sense,  it  is  true,  the  word  fault  (peccaium)  denotes  any  deviation 
from  the  fitting  {quaecunque  non  eonvenienter  fadmus^  Elh.,  ch.  16),  even  when  uninten- 
tlonaL,  but  in  its  narrower  signification  it  denotes  only  a  voluntary  error.     Actions  as  such 
ATB  indifferent     Kor  is  the  propensity  to  evil,  which  belongs  to  us  in  consequence  of 
original  sin,  e.  y.,  the  merely  natural  inclination  to  anger  or  sensuality  arising  from  the 
disposition  of  the  body,  in  itself  sin.     It  is  only  the  consenting  to  evil  which  is  sin,  and 
that  because  it  implies  a  culpable  contempt  of  God  (EOi.^  ch.  3 :  7um  enim  gucefianij  sed  quo 
amimo  fiami^  pensat  Deus^  nee  in  opere^  sed  in  iritentione  meriivm  cperantis  vel  laus  eonsistit. 
/ft.,  ch.  7 :  opera  omnia  in  se  indiferentia  nee  nisi  pro  intentione  agevMs  vtl  bona  vel  mala 
dicenda  sunt,  non  videlicet  quia  bonum  vel  malunri  sit  ea  fieri^  sed  quia  bene  vel  male  fiunt^  hoc 
est  ex  intentione  qua  convenit  fieri  aut  minims.     lb.,  ch.  3 :  hune  vero  conseiisum  jiroprie  pecca- 
tuTn  nominamuSj  hoe  est  adpam  animae^  qua  damntUionem  mereiur  vtl  apud  Deum  rea  sta^ 
tuiUwr.     Quid  est  enim  iste  consensus  nisi  contemius  Dei  et  offensio  ipsius  f     Non  enim  Deus  ex 
daimno,  sed  ex  contemtu  offendi  potest).    Abelard  gives  special  prominence  to  the  conception 
of  conscience  (conseientia),  or  the  individual  moral  consciousness  of  the  acting  subject,  as 
opposed  to  the  objective  norms  of  morality.     The  idea  of  sin,  ho  affirms,  implies  not  only  a 
departure  from  what  is  morally  good  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  a  violence  done  to  the 
sinner's  own  moral  consciousness;  whatever,  therefore,  is  not  in  conflict  with  this  oon- 
scionsness  is  not  sin,  although  that  which  harmonizes  with  one's  own  moral  consciousness 
is  not  for  that  reason  virtue,  unless  this  consciousness  is  what  it  ought  to  be.     The  coin- 
cidence of  the  objective  norms  with  the  subjective  cousdousness  is  the  condition  of  virtue 
in  tiie  most  complete  sense,  which  consists  in  a  direction  of  the  will  in  accordance  with 
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these  guides ;  and  the  same  ooinddenoe  is  the  oondition  of  sin  in  the  most  oomplete 
as  being  a  direction  of  the  will  in  opposition  to  the  same  guidea  If,  however,  the  sal 
ive  moral  conviction  of  a  person  is  erroneous,  then  the  corresponding  acts  of  will 
performance  are,  not  indeed  good,  but  faulty,  though  less  faulty  than  would  be  a  ooune  of 
action  in  accordance  with  the  objective  norms,  but  opposed  to  the  oonscienoe  of  the 
{Eth.,  ch.  13 :  non  est  peccaium  nisi  contra  cimseientiam,  Jh,^  ch.  13 :  nan  est  itaque  h 
bona  dicenda  quia  bona  videiur,  sed  insuper  quia  talis  est  sicut  exisHmalur  quum 
ad  quod  tendxL,  si  Deo  placere  credit^  in  hoc  insuper  eristimatione  sua  nequaquam /attahar.  /it, 
ch.  14 :  sic  et  iUos  qui  persequantur  Christum  vel  suos,  quos  persequendos  crtdebant,  per 
tionem  peccasse  dicimus^  qui  tamen  gravius  culpam  peeeassent,  si  contra  conadaitiam 
parcereni).  Sin,  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  consenting  to  known 
and  contempt  of  God,  is  avoidable,  although  on  account  of  the  sinful  propensities, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  combat,  it  cannot  be  avoided  without  g^at  difficulty  (/6.,  ch.  15:  m 
auiem  propria  peccaium  inteUigentes  solum  Dei  contemium  dicomus  peccaium^  potest  retfera  mat 
hoc  vita  transigi^  quamvis  cum  maxima  dijfficuUate). 

The  rationalistic  tendency  of  Abelard  was  complained  of  by  St  Bernard  of  dairvasz, 
who  affirmed  that  he  "  savored  of  Arius  when  he  spoke  of  the  Trinity  "  (referring  to  the 
parison  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  genus  and  the  species;  others  of  his 
are  more  Sabellian  in  spirit),  "of  Pelagius  when  he  spoke  of  grace,  and  of  Nestorios 
when  he  spoke  of  the  person  of  Christ "  {Epist  ad  Guidonem  de  CasteUo).  St.  Bernard  said 
further,  that  "while  he  labored  to  prove  Plato  a  Christian,  he  showed  himself  a  heathen"* 
{E^isL  ad  papam  InnocenUum).  But  although  Abelard  was  compelled  to  recall  those  parts 
of  his  teachings  which  were  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  his  influencse  oa 
his  contemporaries  and  on  following  generations  was  great  and  lasting.  By  Anselm  and 
Abelard  the  dialectical  form  was  ineffaceably  impressed  on  the  theology  of  the  MJddk 
Ages. 

An  anonymous  Commentary  to  Vie  De  InierpretatUmey  from  which  Cousin  {JF\ragmaa 
PhUos.f  Phil  Scot.)  has  published  some  extracts,  belongs  to  the  school  of  Abelard;  in  it 
logic  is  defined  as  doctrina  semumum,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  followed  by  Abelard 
himself  in  his  DiolecUca,  is  divided  into  doctrina  inoomplexoruirit  propositionum  et  syBogis- 
morum.  Farther  removed  from  Abelard^s  doctrine  are  the  contents  of  the  treatise  De  Jm- 
tdlectibus,  which  Cousin  {Fragm.  FhHos,,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  461-496)  has  published  as 
a  work  of  Abelard,  and  in  which  the  concepts  (inteUecius)^  which  the  author  calls  also  specm' 
lationes  or  visus  animi^  are  explained  and  distinguished  from  sensus,  imaginatio,  exisiimatio, 
sdentiOj  and  ratio.  Aristotle's  Anal,  Poster,  must  at  least  in  parts  have  been  known  to  the 
author,  and  that  in  another  translation  than  the  Boethian.  since  in  the  latter  66^a  is  trans- 
lated by  opinatio^  and  not  by  existimatio  (see  Prantl,  Gesch.  der  Log,^  XL  pp.  104,  2C6).  The 
concept  is  derived  by  abstraction  from  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  and  in  it  we  think  a 
form  without  regard  to  its  substratum  {subjecta  mafortd),  or  an  undifferentiated  essenca 
with  no  distinction  of  individuals  {jnaiHram  quamlibet  indifferenter  absque  euontm  seOiest 
individuorum  discreUone),  The  manner  in  which  we  here  regard  the  object  of  the  concept 
is  different  from  that  in  which  the  object  itself  subsists,  since  in  reality  the  indifferena  only 
exists  in  the  midst  of  individual  plurality,  and  not  unmixed  and  by  itself,  as  in  thought 
{fmsquam  enim  iia  pure  subsistit,  sicut  pure  condpiiur^  et  nulla  est  natura,  quae  indiferemier 
subsistat).  This,  however,  does  not  render  the  concept  false ;  for  it  could  only  be  such  is 
case  I  conceived  the  object  as  being  different  from  what  it  really  is,  but  not  when  only  the 
modus  attendendi  tnieHectus  and  the  modus  subsistendi  of  the  res  are  distinguished  from  one 
another. 

The  treatise  to  which  Cousin  has  given  the  title:  De  Generibus  et  Spedebus  (publishing 
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H  fW>in  a  MS.  of  St  Germain  as  a  work  of  Abelard's  in  Ouvr.  Ined  cTAb.,  pp.  607-650),  ii^ 
ra»  rightly  perceived  by  H.  Bitter  (Geach,  der  Philoa.,  VII.  p.  363,  cf.  Prantl,  II.  p.  143 
),  of  a  style  and  of  contents  such  as  preclude  our  attributing  it  to  Abelard ;  but  Bitter's 
conjecture  that  Joscellin  (or  Gauslenus)— who  was  Bishop  of  Soissons  from  1122  to  1161, 
and  of  wbom  we  know,  through  John  of  Salisbury  {Meialog.^  II.  17,  p.  92),  that  he  ^'unweraaU- 
tatem  retnu  in  unum  coUecHs  attrtbuit  et  einguKa  eandem  demit" — or  one  of  his  pupils  was  the 
author,  is  also  uncertain.     In  this  work  several  doctrines  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Nominalism  and  Bealism  are  cited  and  discussed  in  an  erudite  and  acute 
manner,  all  of  which  doctrines  belong  indeed  to  the  first  half  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  but 
Bcarcely  all  of  them  to  the  time  of  Abelard*s  youth  (when  Cousin  believes  the  work  to  have 
been  written).    In  distinction  from  Abelard,  the  author  of  this  work,  who  indeed  employs  in 
part  the  arguments  of  Abelard  (p.  514),  confesses  his  adhesion  to  a  moderate  form  of  Bealism, 
by  which  the  universal  is  represented  as  not  immanent  in  the  single  individual  as  such,  but 
In  the  totality  of  similar  individuals.    Abelard  (see  above,  p.  392)  had  founded  his  Nominal- 
iatic  conception  of  universals  on  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  the  universal  as  that  whose 
nature  it  is  to  be  predicated  of  several  objects,  by  combining  with  this  definition  his  doc- 
trine  that  not  things,  but  only  words  can  be  predicated  (or,  res  dere  rum  praedicaiw).    But 
the  author  of  the  treatise  now  in  question  escapes  this  nomiualistic  consequence  of  the 
above  definition  by  taking  ** predicated "  in  the  sense  of  "principally  signified  by  the 
predicated  word  "  {prirunptUiter  ngnificari  per  voeem  praedicatiami^  Cousin,  p.  531) ;  but  that 
whicli  is  signified  is  always  something  objective,  and  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  species, 
that  which  is  signified  principaUier  is  tlie  totality  of  similar  individuals.     (The  autlior  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  principaUier  aignifieare  and  secondary  meanings  by  a  reference 
to  the  Aristotelian  emplojrmeut  of  white  as  an  example  of  quality — reminding  us  thus  of 
Anselm^s  dialogue  De  GrammaHco.)    Accordingly  the  author  defines  (p.  524  seq.)  the  species 
as  not  that  human  essence,  which  is  on  Socrates  or  any  other  individual  alone,  but  as  the 
collected  essence  of  all  individuals  of  the  same  nature;  the  species  is  thus  essentially  plural, 
though  one  in  name,  just  as  a  nation  is  called  one,  though  consisting  of  many  persons 
(apeeiem  dieo  ease  non  iHam  eaaentiam  hominia  solvm^  quae  eat  in  Socraie  vel  quae  est  in  tUiquo 
cUo  individitorum,  aed  totam  iUam  cotteciionem  ex  aingtdia  aliia  ht{jua  naturae  conjunciam^  quae 
Ma  colleeHoj  quamvia  eaaentialiter  multa  aii^  ah  aiuctorUaiibua  tamen  una  apedea,  unum  univeraaie^ 
vna  naiura  appellatur^  aicutpopuhia  quamvia  ex  muUia  peraonia  ooUectua  ait,  unua  dia'tur).    The 
individual  is  not  identical  with  tlie  universal,  but  when  the  universal  is  affirmed  of  the 
individual  (e.  g.j  Socratea  est  homo\  tlie  meaning  is  that  the  former  inheres  in  tlie  latter 
(p.  533 :  omnia  ncUura,  quae  plunTnta  inhaeret  individuia  materiaHter^  apeciea  est).     The  usual 
denomination  of  the  genus  as  the  materiOj  and  of  the  aubatantiaUs  differentia  as  the  forma^ 
by  the  addition  of  which  it  becomes  a  species,  is  also  found  here  (p.  516  «^  a/.).     The  matter 
of  the  individual  is  its  species  and  its  individuality  is  its  form  (p.  624 :  ummiquodque  indi- 
viduwn  ex  materia  et  forma  compoaitum  est,  ut  Socratea  ex  homine  materia  et  Socraiitate  forma, 
tic  Plato  ex  aimiU  materia,  ac.  homine,  et  forma  diveraa^  ae.  Platonitate,  compciniur,  sic  et  ain- 
guii  hominea;  et  aicut  Socratiiaa^  quae  formaliter  eonstiiuit  Socratem,  nuaquam  eat  extra  Socratem, 
ate  tZfo  hominia  eaaentia,  quae  SocraUtaiem  auatinet  in  Socrate,  nuaquam  eat  niai  in  Socrate), 

Bernard  of  Chartres  (bom  about  1070-1080),  William  of  Conches,  and  Adelard  of 
Bath,  who  all  taught  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  grounded  their  teachings  on 
Plato,  but  endeavored,  in  order  not  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to 
combine  the  opinions  of  both  those  thinkers.  We  stand,  says  Bernard  of  himself  and  his 
contemporaries,  in  comparison  with  the  ancients,  like  dwarfs  on  the  shoulders  of  giants. 
On  the  authority  of  the  Platonic  Timaeua  (in  the  translation  of  Chalcidius)  and  of  the 
Angustinian  reports  concerning  Platonism,  or  rather  concerning  Neo-Platonism,  Bernard 
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■ipposea  matter  (hyU)  to  liave  been  ledaoed  to  ordeily  shape  by  the  world-sool,  and  tlol 
the  world-sou  1  issued  from  the  divine  reason  in  wliich  the  Ideas  were  contained,  and  -whiA 
was  itself  the  Logos  of  God  the  Father,  the  suprema  dtvinUaSj  called  also  by  BemhasA 
Taffoicni.  The  Ideas  or  formae  exen^laretj  which  remain  unchanged  amid  all  the 
of  individual  objects  and  are  the  original  grounds  of  all  things,  exist  as  eternal 
of  genera,  species,  and  also  of  individuals  in  the  divine  reason  (Bern., 
Cousin,  Oeuvr.  Jned,  cPAhtlard,  p.  628 :  Keys  maami  tt  extttpertmtissinU  Dei  est  mUitniut  d 
€»  ^vs  dUviniiale  na^a  ncUura^  m  qua  tntac  viveniit  wiaginay  notumes  aeiemae,  nnmdau 
a^ibiUs^  rerum  cogmUo  praefinita.  Erat  igitur  videre  vebU  in  ap&aiio  tersiore  qtadquid 
Dei  aeeretior  destinaret  afftctus,  lUic  in  gatere,  in  specie,  in  indJoidnaU  MngtdarikMig 
eeripta  qmdquid  yle,  quidqrdd  mwndua,  qwdqmd  partummt  elementa.  lUic  exarata 
digito  diepundoris  texius  tempofis^  fcUaUe  Beriea,  dupoeiiio  taeculorum;  iUie  laarffmae 
feriunaque  regurn^  etc).  TJie  soul  [of  the  world]  is  an  Endelyckia  (hrrtAix^ia  of 
which  issued,  as  if  by  emanation  (vehii  emanatione  d^axtQ,  from  Uie  divine  mind,  lliii 
soul  (p.  631)  then  gave  shape  to  nature  {naiiuram  informavify.  William  of  Goncfaes^ 
discusses  i>articular  physiological  and  psydiologpcal  problems,  avows,  in  those 
which  Platonism  diverges  from  the  Christian  doctrine,  his  adhesion  to  the  latter  (< 
Htmue  aum,  non  academicuSj  ap.  Cousin,  Oeuvr.  Ined.  dPAb.,  p.  673),  espedally  in  refereace  la 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  souls  (cmm  Augustino  credo  et  aentio  guotidie  novas  animas  mm  a 
traduce  [which  opinion  Augustine  had,  however,  not  unconditionally  rejected],  nam  es  oftfa* 
autetontia,  8ed  ex  nikifo,  solojutau  ereatoris  erectri).  Little  as  William  of  Conches  is  disposed 
to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Church  Fathers  in  matters  of  physics  (*^  efei  attm 
hominee  iamen,^^  eta),  he  yet  submits  to  it  unconditionally  in  spiritual  matters  ("  in  eis, 
ad  /idem  oath,  vel  ad  institutionem  morvnn  pertinet,  non  est  fas  Bedae  vd  aUcui  aM 
poitrum  coniradicere^^).  In  what  manner  the  theory  of  ideas  was  reconciled  witli  the 
totelian  doctrine  is  shown  by  the  work  (composed  about  1115)  of  Adelard  of  Bath,  who 
distinguished  himself  through  his  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  history,  acquired  on  loaf 
journeys,  especially  among  the  Arabians,  and  who  translated  Euclid  from  the  Arabic  (c£ 
Sprenger,  Alofiammad,  Vol.  I.,  Berliu,  1861,  p.  III.).  He  says  (ap.  Haureau,  FIL  Sc^  L 
p.  225  seq.)  tliat  Aristotle  was  right  in  teaching  that  genera  and  species  were  immanent  ia 
individuals,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  the  objects  of  sensation  are,  aooordin|^  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  considered — i.  e.,  according  as  we  pay  attention  to  their  iad^- 
vidual  existence  or  to  that  in  which  they  resemble  each  other — individuals  or  species  er 
genera,  but  that  Plato  was  also  right  in  teaching  that  they  only  exist  in  complete  pofi^ 
apart  from  things,  i.  «.,  in  the  divine  mind. 

Walter  of  Mortaigne  (died  in  1174  while  Bishop  of  Laon),  is  mentioned  by  John  of 
Salisbury  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  doctrine  that  the  same  objects,  accordii^  to  tbt 
different  condition  (status)  in  which  they  are  considered — i,  e ,  according  as  onr  attentkm  is 
directed  to  their  differences  or  to  their  likeness,  to  the  indiferens  or  the  cansimiU  in 
are  either  individuals  or  species  or  genera  (Hetahg.,,  11. 1 7 :  parUuniur  igititr  status 
tero  de  Mauretania,  et  Plaionem  in  eo  quod  Plato  est,  dicunt  individuum,  in  eo  quod  homo, 
in  eo  quod  animal,  genus,  sed  subaliemumj  in  eo  quod  suibetantiay  generaUssanusn).  This  dooUisa 
is  spoken  of  by  the  same  author  as  no  longer  maintained  by  any  one  in  his  time.  Abelard 
(in  the  Glossulae  super  Porphyrium,  ap*  Bemusat,  Ab,,  II.  p.  99  seq. ;  probably  argoiag 
against  Adelard  of  Bath),  and,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  the  author  of  the  woik  Jk 
Gewribus  et  Speciebus  (Cousin,  Oeuvr,  Ined.  tPAb.,  p.  518)  had  opposed  it 

Gilbert  de  la  Porree  (Gilbertus  Porretanus,  called  also  PictaviensiSf  from  Poitiers  hii 
native  place),  a  pupil  of  Bernard  of  Chartres  and  others,  advanced,  in  connection  with  tlw 
BeMhian  rendering  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  the  universal  (quodnaium  est  ds pbsribuB pn§' 
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€li6ari),  ibe  doctrine  of  "native  forms"  (which  Joha  of  Salisbury  thus  sums  np: 
mMJUatem  formis  nativis  aUribuit  et  in  eamm  eonformitate  ktborat;  est  atUem  famia  nativa 
^m%^inaU8  exempkim  ei  quae  non  m  mente  Dei  connsiitj  sed  rebua  creaHs  inhcteret^  ham  graee§ 
Hoquio  dieitur  ci(5oc,  haJbens  se  ad  ideam  ut  exemj^m  ad  exemplar j  sensibiha  quidem  in  re  senti' 
b&i^  aed  mente  eona'pitur  insenaibiUsy  eingularia  quoque  in  singulis^  eed  in  omnibus  universaiia). 
In  his  commentary  to  (Pseudo*)  Boethius  de  TVmiiaie  (Op.  Boeih.^  ed.  LasiL^  1570,  p.  1152), 
Gilbert  distinguii^hes  two  Bignitic&tioiis  of  tlie  word  substance :  1)  quod  eat^  aive  afUmatana^ 
^)  quo  est,  aive  avhistentia.*    Genera  and  species  are  generic  and  specitic  subHistences,  but 
noi  objects  existing  swbstaniuiWy  (non  aubatant  vere,  p.  1139);  subsisting  tilings  constitute 
the  being  of  their  subsistences  (rea  aubaistentea  aunt  eaae  aubaistentiarum)^  wliile  the  subsist* 
enoGS  are  substantial  forms  (fofinae  aubatantiaiea,  p.  1255  seq.).    There  are  generic  and 
«pecifi!c,  and  also  singular  subsistences,  which  latter  exist  always  in  only  one  individual; 
individuals  arc  distinguished  from  each  other  not  only  by  accidental,  but,  also,  by  substan^ 
tial  properties  (p.  1128).     The  intellect  (inielteetua)  collects  (ooUigit)  tlie  universal,  whidi 
exists,  but  not  as  a  substance  (eai,  aed  non  auhstaJ^^  from  the  particular  things  which  not 
merely  arc  {aunt)  but  also  (as  subjects  of  accidents)  have  subetantial  existence  {aubaUmt^ 
p.  1138  seq.)i  by  considering  only  their  substantial  similarity  or  conformity  (p.  1135  seq. ; 
1252).     In  sensible  or  natural  things  form  and  matter  are  united;  the  forms  do  not  exist 
as  "  native  forms  "  opart  from  things  {inabatracie\  but  with  them  (rxjaicretae) ;  the  mind  can 
by  abstraction  {abstractim)  ottend  to  them  {attendere) ;  for  things  are  oAen  conceived  (c<m^ 
eiipwnbtr)  not  in  tlie  way  in  which  they  are,  but  in  another  way  (p.  1138).     In  God,  who  is 
pure  form  without  matter,  tlie  archetypes  of  material  things  (corporum  exemplaiia^  p.  1138) 
exist  as  eternal,  immaterial  forms.    No  one  of  the  categories  (as  Gilbert  teaches,  with 
Augustine  and  others)  can  bo  applied  in  its  literal  sense  to  God  (p.  1154);   theological 
Bpeculation,  which  relates  to  the  immaterial,  to  that  which  exists  abstractly,  cannot  con- 
form altogether  to  the  laws  of  natural,  concrete  things  (p.  1140 ;  1173).     In  his  tlieological 
speculations  Gilbert  caused  scandal  by  teaching  that  the  one  God  in  three  persons  was  the 
one  deitaa  or  diviniias^  the  one  form  in  God  by  which  God  is  God,  and  from  which  the  three 
persons  derive  their  form  (forma  in  DeOj  qua  Deua  ait,  the  forma,  qua  &ea  ptrat  naa  infor' 
fflwnter).    The  subject  was  especially  discussed  at  the  Council  at  Rheims  in  1148.     Saint 
Bernard  condemned  the  distinction  between  Deua  and  Divinitaa. — The  work  of  Gilbert,  De 
Sex  Principits,  treats  of  the  last  six  categories  of  Aristotle :  actio,  paaaio,  ubi,  quando,  aitus, 
habere.    Numerous  commentaries  on  it  were  written  by  later  Scholastics.     According  to 
Gilbert,  quantity,  quality,  and  relation  (inproprio  statu)  are  inherent  (formae  inhaereniea)  in 
the  category  of  substance,  while  the  last  six  categories  are  only  (reapectu  alteriua)  assistant 
forms  {/ormae  asaistentes)  in  connection  with  the  same  category.     The  validity  of  tliis 
distinction  is  quite  questionable,  especially  when  relaOo  is  reckoned  among  the  inherent 
forms,  for  relation  is  impossible  without  a  reference  to  a  second  object,  and  it  is  in  just  thie 
reference  that  it  consists ;  Gilbert  regarded  it  as  sufficient  that  the  possibility  in  general  of 
being  related  to  something  else  should  exist  in  the  object  itself     In  this  Albertus  Magnus 
agreed  with  him ;  but  the  later  Sc^holastics  recognized  only  substance,  quantity,  and  quality 
at  absolute  categories,  and  ascribed  to  the  seven  others  a  relative  character,  just  as  Leib- 
nil*  also  recognized  as  '' dtterminationa  intemea"  only  ^Tesaence,  la  quab'te,  la  quaniitS^ 
(reducing,  however,  the  ten  categories  of  Aristotle  to  five,  viz.:    substance,  quantity, 
quality,  action  and  passion,  and  relation). 

Petnts  Lombardus  (of  Lumelogno,  near  Novara,  in  Lombardy,  and  who  died  in  1164, 

•  [-flinoo  forms  hav«  no  aocMents^lt  cannot  b«  nid  that  tbey  auMant,  or  art  anbataiMta,  bat  ilpM 
ihty,  ncTerthelew.  aubnaturU,  they  are  terraad  aubaiatatUiaa  [or'aobstateDooa].**  Erdmajin.  lOnmdHaa 
dar  Gaaeh.  dar  Philoa^  f  168.  &— TV.] 
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w'hile  Bishop  of  Paris)  collected  in  his  four  books  of  Sentences  various  sajings  of  thi 
Church  Fathers  concerning  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and  problems,  but  was  not  uninflu^iced 
in  his  exposition  of  them  by  Abelard's  Sic  et  Non  and  the  Summa  SefUentiarum  of  Hi^ 
of  St.  Victor.  Petrus  Lombardus  treats,  in  the  first  book,  of  God  as  tho  absolute  good 
{quo  Jruimur\  in  the  second  of  creatures  (qviibus  uiimur\  in  the  third  of  the  iDcamatim 
(which  Hugo  had  considered  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  Trinity  in  ha 
first  book)  and  of  redemption  and  of  the  virtues,  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sacrs- 
ments,  as  tho  signs  (signa^  by  which  salvation  is  communicated,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  His  work  became  and  for  centuries  continued  in  the  schools  to  be  the  principal 
basis  of  theological  instruction.  It  was  imitated  by  some,  and  commented  on  by  very 
many.  In  the  dialectical  treatment  of  theological  questions  his  Sentences  were,  as  a  rule, 
made  the  point  of  departure.  Similar  works  were  prepared  by  Robert  PuUcyn  (died  tx 
Rome  in  1150;  from  his  work:  Sententiarwn  tibri  octo,  Petrus  Lombardus  borrowed  mcch). 
Robert  of  Melun,  Hugo  of  Amiens,  and  Peter  of  Poitiers,  a  pupil  of  Peter  the  Lombard. 

The  orthodox  Mystics  of  the  twelfth  century,  such  as  Abelard*s  opponent,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  (1091-11 53) — who  valued  knowledge  only  in  so  far  as  it  ministered  to  edificatioiL 
and  held  that  to  seek  for  knowledge  on  its  own  account  was  heathenish — ^Hugo  oi  ^ 
Victor  (1097-1141) — a  man  of  encyclopedical  erudition,  who  laid  down  the  principle, 
that  the  "  uncorrupted  truth  of  things  cannot  be  discovered  by  reasoning  " — end  his  dis- 
ciple, Richard  of  St  Victor  (died  in  1173) — who  treated  the  faculty  of  mystical  oontea- 
plation  as  superior  to  imoffinatio  and  ratio — contributed  to  the  elaboration  of  ecdesiasticii 
doctrine ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  really  made  the  images  of  the  fancy  of  more  account  t2un 
the  conceptions  of  the  reason,  they  occupied  a  position  so  foreign  and  hostile  to  philosophj, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  contribute  materially  to  the  advancement  of  the 
latter.  Walter  of  St  Victor,  a  monastic  Prior,  gave  (according  to  Bulsus,  mu.  Cw, 
Par.f  I.  p.  404,  and  Launoy,  De  var.  Arist  fort.,  ch.  3),  in  about  the  year  1180,  to  Abelai^ 
Petrus  Lombardus,  Gilbert  and  Peter  of  Poitiers,  the  name  of  the  '*  four  labyrinths  of 
France,"  affirming  that  all  of  them,  "inspired  with  the  Aristotelian  spirit,  had  treated  witk 
scholastic  levity  of  the  inefiable  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation." 

John,  of  Salisbury  in  the  south  of  England  (Johannes  Sare^)erienais)^  was  born  abost 
1110-20,  and  educated  in  France  in  the  years  113C-1148.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned 
to  England.  He  was  a  friend  of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  Thomas 
Becket,  and  from  1176  till  his  death  in  1180  was  Bishop  of  Chartres.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Abelard,  of  Alberich,  the  anti-nominal istic  logician,  of  Robert  of  Melun,  of  William  of 
Gondies,  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^,  and  also  of  Robert  Pulleyn  the  theologian,  and  othen^ 
Like  Abelard  and  Bernard  of  Chartres,  but  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  thoy,  he  combined 
with  the  study  of  logic  and  theology  the  study  of  classical  authors.  He  composed  in 
1159-1160,  about  twenty  years  after  the  time  when  he  had  pursued  his  studies  in  logic^  hii 
two  principal  works,  the  PoUeraticus^  i.  e.,  tlie  overcoming  of  tho  inanities  (nugae)  of  the  court 
by  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  philosophy,  and  the  Metaiogieus,  on  the  value  of  logic,  in  which 
he  undertook  the  defense  of  that  discipline  {logieae  auscepit  patrociniuim^  ProL^  p.  8.  edL  Giles). 
The  Metalogieus  is  full  of  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  logic  was  cultivated 
by  the  Scholastics  of  John's  time.  John  mentions  in  the  Metaiogicw  (II.  17)  eight  different 
opinions  (the  eighth,  according  to  which  the  species  are  *'  maneriesj^^  or  maniems^  is  akin  to 
the  seventh,  according  to  which  they  are  formed  by  the  act  of  coUigere),  and  among  them, 
as  the  third  in  order  (after  the  doctrines  of  Roscellinus  and  Abelard),  tlie  conceptualistic 
(which  he  thus  expresses :  oHua  veraaiur  in  inteUectibus  et  eos  duntaxai  genera  dicet  esse  et 
9peciea;  awnunt  enim  ooeasionem  a  Cicerone  et  BoeOiiOy  qai  Aristoielem  katdant  auctorem  quod 
kaee  cred*  et  did  debeant  noUones  [Cicero  appeals  only  to  the  authority  of  "  (7faen,"  by  whom 
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Iho  Sloies  are  to  b^  understood] ;  est  emiem^  iti  (^tmt,  noMo  ex  ante  penepia  frnnm  m^utqu§ 
r«i  oagniiio  enodaiione  indisfiMj  et  aUbi :  notio  eM  ^idam  vniMedm  et  aimplw  <mimi  canc^tio ; 
00  ergo  d^flwtUur  quidquid  scriptum  eat,  ut  iiUeUecius  atU  natio  iMtverMiAtim  UHivtrwiiUdem 
«{(S1M^).  John  does  not  syow  an  unconditional  aoceptance  of  either  of  these  doctrines^  but 
•hows  himself  eyery where  most  favorably  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  Gilbert ;  he  conceives 
the  tmversaivk  to  be  essential  qualities  or  forms,  immanent  in  things  and  separated  from 
them  only  by  abstraction,  and  he  contests  the  hypothesis  of  independent  Ideas  existing 
•part  from  God.  For  the  rest,  in  reference  to  this  question  he  for  the  most  part  expresses 
himself  as  in  doubt  (MetaLy  II.  2GI:  qui  me  in  his  quae  sunt  duibitabilia  sapienti,  academieum  tsue 
pridem  profeesus  sum).  He  holds  it  to  be  unfitting  to  spend  too  much  time  on  problems  of 
this  kind  or  to  devote  all  one's  life  to  them  alone,  and  charges  even  Aristotle  with  subtilizing 
{wffuHaa,  FoHcr.,  IIL  3 ;  YII.  12  el  aL)\  Aristotle,  he  says,  was  more  convincing  in  his  argu- 
ments against  the  opinions  of  others  tliaa  in  the  demonstratioii  of  his  own,  and  was  by  no 
means  infallible  and,  as  it  were,  ^' sacroetmeius'*  {Metal^  III.  8;  IV.  27).  John  had  too 
often  seen  how,  in  the  defense  of  an  opinion,  all  other  passages  IVom  tlie  authorities  wera 
violently  accommodated  to  the  one  passage  from  which  tlie  opinion  in  question  had  been 
derived,  not  to  feel  scandalized  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  permitted  such  proce- 
dures. He  therefore  demands  that  heed  be  paid  to  the  changes  in  the  use  of  words,  and 
that  perfect  uniformity  in  expression  be  not  slways  expected.  He  also  admits  the  real 
difference  in  opinion  and  even  the  errors  of  the  ancient  masters,  without,  however,  com-. 
prehending  their  differences  as  phases  of  the  development  of  philosophic  thought  In 
opposition  to  the  fnu'tless  contentions  of  the  schools,  John  lays  great  weight  on  the  *'tt^" 
and  especially  on  whatever  furthers  moral  progress.  All  virtue,  even  that  of  the  heathen, 
is  derived  from  divine  illumination  and  grace  (PoUeraLy  III.  9),  The  perfect  will  is  in 
God's  sight  equal  to  the  act ;  yet  works  furnish  that  evidence  which  God  requires  of  our 
perfect  will  (PoKcr.^  Y.  3 :  prohatio  diledionis  exhibitio  opens  est).  John's  practical  stand- 
point is  that  of  rigid  ecclesiasticism. 

Alanus  ("a6  InsuUa^*)  (died  a  monk  at  Glairveux,  about  1203)  wrote  in  five  books,  De 
4rie  aive  efe  ArtieuUs  FidH  Catholicae,  in  which  he  sought  to  ooaflrm  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Church  by  rational  grounds.  Setting  out  from  general  propositions 
in  regard  to  causation  (such  as  quidquid  est  causa  causae,  est  etiam  causa  causati;  omnis  cavst^ 
subjecti  est  etiam  causa  acridentis  [nam  accidens  habet  esse  per  subjecium] ;  nihil  semit  ipsum 
composuit  vet  ad  esse  produodt  [nequit  emm  aUquid  esse  prius  semet  ip8o\  etc.\  he  presents, 
following  essentially  the  order  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  in  tlie  first  book  the 
doctrine  of  God,  the  Quo  and  Triune,  the  sole  cause  of  all  things;  in  the  second,  tha 
doctrine  of  tho  world,  the  creation  of  angels  and  men,  and  fVee-will ;  in  the  third,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  restoration  {reparaUo)  of  fallen  man ;  in  the  fourth,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church ;  and  in  the  fiHh,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  the  future  life. 
Alanus  had  known  the  book  on  Causes  (Liber  de  Causia),  which  is  founded  on  Neo-Platonia 
theses  and  came  to  the  Scholastics  through  the  Jews. 

Amalrich,  of  Bona  in  the  district  of  Chartnes  (died  whUe  teaching  theology  at  Parian 
in  1206  or  1207),  and  his  followers,  among  whom  David  of  Dinant  was  the  most  distin- 
gaishod,  philosophized  in  a  sense  somewhat  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  ap- 
peoaching  to  Pantheism.  Their  doctrines  were  condemned  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  tho  Synod  of  Paris  in  1209,  and  at  the  Lateian  Council  called  by  Pope  Innocent 
HI.,  in  1215,  and  their  writings,  as  also  the  work  of  Erigena  and  the  Physics  of  Aristotle, 
and  afterward  also  the  Aristotelian  Metaphifsics,  which  seemed  to  favor  their  doctrines,  were 
fbrbiddcn  to  be  read  (cf.  below,  g  98).  Amalrich  taught  (according  to  Gterson,  De  Cba* 
J/SekBph.  cum  Log..  IV.)  tho  idsotilor  in  tome  sense  of  the  Creator  with  the  craaHoa. 
2« 
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God  was  the  one  essence  of  all  creatures.  The  Ideas  possessed  creative  power,  altbo^ 
they  were  themselves  created.  All  that  was  divisible  and  changeable  would  return  fimBf 
into  God.  David  of  Dinant  composed  a  book  entitled  De  Tomia  (i.  e.,  de  divigiemAm^  m 
which  he  sought  to  demonstrate  that  God  and  the  original  matter  of  the  universe  and  tfat 
Nous  were  identical,  since  they  all  corresponded  with  the  highest  (most  abstract)  coucqit 
which  can  be  formed ;  if  they  were  diverse,  there  must  exist  above  them  some  higher  aad 
common  element  or  being,  in  which  they  agreed,  and  then  this  would  be  God  and  Nooi 
and  the  original  matter  (Albert.  M.,  Swnma  Th.,  I.  4.  20).  The  principal  sourcoa  froB 
which  this  extreme  Realism  was  derived,  were  (in  addition  to  the  Albigensian  bereey, 
which  was  founded  on  Manicheism  and  Paulicianism)  the  works  of  John  Scotua  aad 
Dionysius  Aroopagita;  but  at  least  David  of  Dinant,  and  probably  Amalrich  also,  hai 
made  use  of  the  MeiaphyHca  and  Physics  of  Aristotle— on  which,  together  with  hia  MBua, 
from  this  time  forward  the  development  of  Scholasticism  depended — and  David  of  Dinaat 
had  very  probably  made  use  of  Uie  **  F(m$  VUae "  of  Avicebron  {Hm  Gtbiroi^  see  belov, 

§  95,  The  causes  which  led  to  the  traDsformation  of  the  Scfaolastic 
philosophy  ailer  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  its  development 
into  the  highest  perfection  attainable  for  it,  were  that  acquaintance 
with  all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  for  which  the  Scholastic  philceopbert 
were  indebted  to  the  Arabians,  the  Jews,  and,  at  a  later  time,  to  the 
Greeks,  as  also  their  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  those  men 
by  whom  Aristotle  was  thus  made  known  to  them.  Among  die 
Greek  Christians,  after  the  suppression  of  Neo-Platonism  by  the 
decree  of  Justinian  (529),  and  when  the  heterodox  influence  of  this 
philosophy  on  Christian  theologians  (as  illustrated  by  Origen  and  hia 
pupils)  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  gained 
constantly  in  authority,  the  Aristotelian  dialectic,  which  was  first 
employed  only  by  heretics,  being  finally  employed  also  by  the  ortho- 
dox in  their  theological  controversies.  The  school  of  the  Syrian  Nes- 
torians  at  Edessa  (afterward  at  Nisibis)  and  the  medico-philosophical 
school  at  Gandisapora  were  principal  seats  of  Aristotelian  studies; 
through  them  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  communicated  to  the 
Arabians.  The  Syrian  Monophysites  also  participated  in  the  study 
of  Aristotle,  especially  in  the  schools  at  Besaina  and  Einnesrin. 
Johannes  Philoponus,  a  Monophysite  and  Tritheist,  and  Johamies 
Damascenus,  an  orthodox  monk,  were  Christian  Aristotelians,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  scholastic  fashion,  employed  the  logic  and  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle  as  aids  to  the  systematic  presentation  of  the 
strictly  orthodox  faith.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  all  studies 
were  on  the  decline  in  the  Orient ;  yet  the  tradition  of  them  was  pie- 
served.     In   the  eleventh  century  Michael  Psellus  and  Johannes 
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ItaluB  digtinguiBlied  themeelves  especially  as  logicians.  From  the 
centuries  next  following  several  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle 
and  some  minor  works  on  other  philosophers  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Greeks,  particularly  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1463,  brought  to  the  nations 
of  the  West  that  increased  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  which,  in 
the  department  of  philosophy,  gave  rise  to  the  struggle  between  Aris- 
totelian Scholasticism  and  the  newly-arising  Platonism. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Qreeks  In  the  Middle  Ages  is  disenssed  by  Jse.  Brneker  {IKat.  erit^pkiios^  Vol 
1 11^  Leipeic,  1748,  pp.  682-^54),  and,  in  later  times,  with  sp<>cial  referenoe  to  logic,  by  Carl  PranU  {G€»eh, 
d0r  Logih,  U  p-  048  seq^  and  II.,  pp.  261-986).  K.  R6nan  (Paris,  18G2)  has  written  of  the  Peripatetic  philoMi- 
pb7  among  the  Syrians.  Cf.  Q.  Hofhoann,  l>e  henaunmMeU  ajntd  Syro*  AHttoMcit  {Diu.  Inaug,). 
BerUii,1868. 

The  Aristotelian  logic  was  already  regarded  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  authoritj  in  the 
school  of  Origen.  Gregory  of  Kazianzen  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Organon  (see  Prantl, 
Gesch.  d.  X.,  I.  p.  667).  But  at  first  tlie  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  studied  more  by  here- 
tics than  by  Orthodox  Christians.  The  Platonic  doctrines  were  more  allied  to  those  of 
Christianity  and  were  more  highly  esteemed,  yet  in  proportion  as  theology  became  a  scho' 
lastic  science  the  Aristotelian  logic  was  more  highly  prized  as  an  organon. 

Together  with  Nestorianism,  Aristotelianism  found  acceptance  in  the  fifth  century  among 
that  part  of  the  Syrians  who  dwelt  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  the  school  at  Kdessa. 
The  oldest  document  of  this  philosophy  among  the  Syrians  is  a  commentary  on  Arist  de 
Interpr.y  by  Probus,  a  contemporary  of  Ibas,  who  was  Bishop  of  Edessa,  and  translated  the 
oommentaries  of  Theodoras  of  Hopsueste  on  certain  books  of  the  Bible.  The  same  Probus 
wrote  also  commentaries  on  the  Anal.  Pri.  and  Soph.  El.  In  489  the  school  at  Edessa  was 
broken  up  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  on  account  of  the  Nestorianism  which  pre- 
vailed in  it,  and  the  persons  implicated  fled  to  Persia  and  spread  there^  under  the  favor  of 
the  Sassanidse,  their  religious  and  philosophical  doctrines.  Out  of  the  remams  of  the 
school  at  Edessa  arose  the  schools  at  Nisibis  and  Gandisapora,  the  latter  being  more  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  medicine  (Academia  Mippocratica).  King  Chosroes  of  Persia  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Hen  educated  in  the  school  at 
Gandisapora  became  afterward  teachers  of  the  Arabs  in  medicine  and  philosophy.  Iiater, 
but  not  with  less  zeal  than  the  Nestorians,  the  Syrian  Monophysites  or  Jacobites  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Aristotle.  At  Resaina  and  Kinnesrin  in  Syria  existed  schools 
in  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  dominant  This  study  of  Aristotle  began  in  the 
sixth  century  with  Sergius  of  Hesaina,  who  translated  Aristotle's  works  into  the  Syriac 
language.  In  codices  of  the  British  Museum  there  exist  by  him  (according  to  Renan,  De 
PhUoa.  Perip.  apud  SyroSj  p.  25) :  Log,  traetatus^  Liber  de  eavsis  univtrsi  juxia  mentem  Aris- 
ioidts,  quo  demonstraiur  unitfersum  eirculum  efficere^  and  other  works.  Among  the  men 
educated  at  Einnesrin,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  who  translated  theological  and  philosophical  works 
fh>m  Greek  into  Syriac,  deserves  to  be  mentioned;  his  translation  of  the  Categ.  of  Aristotle 
is  still  extant  in  MS. 

Concerning  Johannes  Grammaticus  or  Philoponus,  see  above,  §  87,  pp.  347, 349,  and  con- 
cerning Johannes  Damascenus,  tft.,  pp.  347, 362.  In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  the 
Patriarch  Photius  distinguished  himself  by  his  comprehensive  erudition ;  his  BibUoOuca  (ed. 
Bekker,  Berlin,  1824)  contains  extracts  from  numerous  philosophical  works.  His  work 
on  the  Aristotelian  Categories  exists  in  MS. 
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Itichael  Psellas  (bom  a.  d.  1020)  wrote  an  JntrodueUon  to  PhdoKph^  (printed  YesioBi. 
1632,  and  Paris,  1541),  a  book  on  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  concerning  the  soul 
(Faris,  1618,  etc.),  and  also  commentaries  on  the  Quinque  Voces  of  Porphyry  and  Arisiotte'i 
Olfc^orMf  (Venioa,  1632;  Paris,  1641)  and  Aristotle's  De  Inierpreiatiow  (Venioe,  16a3).* 

A  jaaxig9T  contemporary  and  rival  of  PseUas  and  his  successor  in  the  dignitj  of  a 
€n-rtTOf  f^i^/Hraptjv  was  Johannes  Italus,  author  of  commentaries  on  the  J>e  InUrpr.  of  Ait^. 
totle  and  on  the  first  four  books  of  the  Topicci^  and  the  author  also  of  other  logical  woria 
widob  are  preserved  in  MS.  (see  Prantl,  Geach.  der  Log.,  II.  p.  294  seq.).  A  contemporary 
of  JokanQes  Italus  was  Michael  Kpheeiua,  who,  like  Eustratius,  Metropolitan  of  Kim^ 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  others,  wrote  »  commentary  on  parts  of  the  Orgamem  of 
Aristotle. 

In  the  first  half  and  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  lived  Nicepborna  Bleo^ 
mydes,  author  of  an  *E7r«ro|*^  hfytK^  (published  by  Thomas  Wegelin,  Augsburg,  1606V. 
(The  Greek  vocea  memoriaka  for  the  syllogistic  modes,  with  the  exception  of  the  The^ 
phrastio  modes,  are  found  also  in  this  'E7r<ro^i^,  although  only  written  on  the  margin  i% 
the  MSSL,  no  mention  being  made  of  them  in  the  text;  they  were,  therefore,  prpfaebly 
added  by  later  hands,  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  words  Barbara,  etc.).  An  indiTidocil 
termed  Georgius  Aneponymus  wrote  likewise  about  the  same  time  a  compendium  of  tH» 
Aristotelian  logic  (printed  at  Augsburg  in  1600). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  compendium  of  logic  by  Geoigxnt 


1  To  him  alaQ  !«  aeeribea  a  eompmdlam  of  Jjot\^  be«ring  tho  \M\t :  TkAp-^  etc  ^  *i 
Xfltyuc^y  inar^innv  (edited  by  Ellas  Ehlngef,  Wltlenben^  1097X  which  reprodaeee  in  Uto  aectiooa  tka 
•itbiiUinoe  of  the  vcpt  *pit.rpfias  of  Aiia^tle,  the  Jmgoge  of  Porphjrrj,  nnd  the  Categ^  AnaL  JPHora  u4 
Tbptaa  of  ilrML ;  the  Tbpioa  are  given  In  the  snmc  furm  In  which  BofithiaA  gires  them;  they  are  follovei^ 
in  chaptera  26  and  26  of  the  fifth  iMiok,  by  a  nvetlun  on  aiifieuria  (nignifieatio)  and  on  vroMcnc  {wufipoaiHtX 
A  coniplf  le  aumtnarj  of  the  contenta  of  thia  SifnoptU  ia  piven  by  Prantl,  G^abh.  d§r  Log^  11^  pp. 
In  thia  compendium  are  foand  the  sylloglstlo  mnemonic  worda,  in  which  a  denotes  the  universal  al 
tlvo  JudjnnenU  c  the  nniversal  negative,  t  the  particular  affirmative,  and  o  the  partlcalar  n<^tlvo  jodjrmesV 
The  voou  numoriitlea  given  for  the  four  chief  modes  of  the  first  figure,  are  ypitt-H^ra^  rypai^  yP"^**"! 
T^xvutAt;  titr  tiie  five  Theophrastle  modes  of  the  muno  flgare  (out  of  which  modes  OalenuB  formed  the  fonrih 
figure):  TpdfMMunv,  «r«{c,  X"^^^  vopdcrot,  i<p^;  fur  the  four  modes  of  the  second  figure:  fyya^,  Kmrtx^t 
nirpuwt  ax^Aov;  for  the  six  modes  of  the  third  figure:  awan,  o-0«r«p6(,  io«ici9,  acm'^s  eii«Ad«i 
(ef.  PrantL,  Gt^elL  dsr  Log^  II..  p.  27^  soq.);  the  Latin  logicians  used  instead  the  fiimiliar  worda: 
Otilarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  etc  The  discasslon  of  muiMala  and  vvo4c<rt«,  added  to  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Thpicct,  ffffms  a  part  of  the  doctrine  which  later  Latin  It^ciana  were  accustomed  to  present  under  the 
title  ^De  Terminontm  ProprUttttUnt%^^  and  to  wliich  they  gave  the  name  of  Modern  Logic  <  7Vw*e«aiw 
Mod^nonum\  in  distinction  from  the  logic  transmitted  from  andeat  iimw  {Logiea  AnUqwa).  Wluttkm 
P:jiellus  was  really  the  author  of  this  Svpo^ic.  is,  however,  very  duiibtAil.  In  a  manuircript  of  thtt  worit 
novr  at  Munich  (f  *rinerly  at  AogsbiirgX  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  following  notice  ia  added 
by  a  later  hand :  rov  ao^mrarov  ^cAAov  c!c  r)}v  *Api(rroTeAov«  \oyvaiy  cmor^itiyr  ovvo^c,  and  hence  Ehingvr 
edited  the  work  aa  one  of  Michael  Psellns.  But  in  other  mannscripts  the  work  is  called  a  tranalation  of 
the  lo^oal  oompendlnm  of  Petrus  Hts[«niu  (He«  bel»w,  S  l^^X  Oeoiglns  Soholariua  <»ee  below,  YoL  IL  %^ 
being  named  at  the  translator.  The  name  of  the  transUtor  is  probably  incorrectly  given,  for  tbo  VuIA 
MS  is  BO  old  that  It  can  scarcely  have  been  trnnsliited  from  the  Latin  work,  unless  it  were  by  on  earlier  traas- 
lator  (nay,  Maximns  Planudes,  who  lived  about  18B0).  Prontl  regards  the  Compimdivm  of  Petnu  Hia- 
panns  as  a  trane)atlt»n  of  the  Synopai*  of  Psellos,  while  Yal.  Hose  and  Charles  Thurot  believe  ihe  Greek 
leark  to  be  a  tranalntion  of  the  Latin  one.  If  Me  adopt  the  latter  theory,  which  tho  compariie«  of 
compela  ns  to  do,  there  still  remains  the  question  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  new  logical  doctrioef  *dA^ 
norum  propHitatifhts^  (which  amao  in  general  firom  the  blending  of  l{>glo  and  gramnmrX  which  qiiMtSoa 
needs,  In  regard  to  single-  po!nl^  to  be  answered  more  patisfhctorlly  than  it  as  yet  has  been.  Ct  Pnuitl, 
<?«»*.  der  loff.,  IL  p.  28S,  and  HI.  p.  18;  also  ** Michael  PsefiuM  tmd  Petnu  mepamu,  eins  S^ek^^riir 
gtmg^  Leipa.  1B«T,"  and,  «n  the  other  band,  Val.  Rose,  in  tho  *•  Btrmea,"*  IL,  186T,  ^  146  aeq.,  and  Ohaiiaa 
Tburotin  the  R^w*  flr#MiA4of(>M#«i  e.  4.  Xn  MAp<  <»  .MeOT6r^  1864^  ppu  96T--«1,  aad  Ska.  U  a^ 
th«  Berne  OrUigtte  for  1867. 
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:^Whyifi^re8  hks  been  preserved ;  it  is  entitled  'BrttB/^^  tff  'Apatroiihmc  ijcfiK^  {prirAkli 
At  Paris,  1548),  and  follows  clof»ly  the  Aristoteliaa  Orgdn&tL  lA  the  foarteetath  oetitur3r 
Theodonis  Heto^ita  Wrote  paraphrases  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  works  6f 
Aristotle,  and  works  on  Plato  and  other  philosophers  (Fabric.,  BibL  Gr^  Vol.  IX.).  In  the 
period  next  succeeding,  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  pursued  with  zeal  bj  the 

§  96.  The  whole  philosophj  of  the  Arabians  was  only  a  form  of 
Aristoielianism,  tempered  more  or  less  with  Neo-Platonic  conceptions. 
The  medical  and  physical  science  of  the  Greeks  and  Greek  philosophy 
became  known  to  the  Arabs  especially  under  the  rule  of  the  AbassidsB 
(from  A.  ».  760  on),  when  medical,  and  afterward  (from  the  time  of 
the  reign  of  Almamnm,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century)  philo- 
Bophical  works  were  translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac  and  Arabic  by 
iByriac  Christians.     The  tradition  of  Greek  philosophy  Was  associated 
V^ith  that  combination  of  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  last  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  with  the  study 
by  Christian  theologians  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  as  a  formal  organon 
of  dogmatics ;  but  in  view  of  the  rigid  monotheism  of  the  Moham 
tnedan  religion  it  was  necessary  that  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics, 
and  especially  the  Aristotelian  theology,  should  be  more  fully  adopted 
kmong  the  Arabs  than  among  the  Keo-Platonists  and  Christians,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  union  among  the  former  of  philosophical 
witb  medical  studies  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  natural  science  should 
be  studied  by  them  with  especial  zeal.     Of  the  Arabian  philosophem 
in  the  £ast^  the  most  important  were  Alkendi,  who  was  still  morc^ 
renowned  as  a  mathematician  and  astrologer,  Alfarabi,  who  adopted 
the  Neo-Flatonic  doctrine  of  emanation,  Avicenna,  the  representative 
df  a  purer  Aristotelianism  and  a  man  who  for  centuries,  even  among 
the  Christian  scholars  of  the  later  medieeval  centuries,  stood  in  the 
highest  consideration  as  a  philosopher  and,  still  more,  as  a  teacher  of 
medicine,  and  finally  Algazel,  who  maintained  a  philosophical  skep- 
ticism in  the  interest  of  theological  orthodoxy.    The  most  important 
Arabian  philoeoph^v  in  the  We^t  were  Avempace  (Ibn  Badja),  Abu- 
bacer  (Ibn  Tophail),  and  Averroes  (Ibn  Eoschd).     Avempace  and 
Abubacer  dwell  in  their  works  on  the  idea  of  the  independent  and 
{gradual  development  of  man.     Abubacer  (in  his  "  Naturat  Man  •*) 
develops  this  idea  in   a  spirit  of  opposition   to  positive  religion, 
although  he  afSrms  that  positive  religion  and  philosophical  doctrine 
pntsue  the  same  ehd,  namely,  the  union  of  the  human  intelleot  with 
the  divine.     Averroes,  the  celebrated  commentator  of  Aristotle,  inter- 
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prets  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  respecting  tl^e  actire  and  the  paedTe 
intellect  in  a  sense  which  is  nearly  pantheistic  and  which  exclades  tiia 
idea  of  individual  immortality.  He  admits  the  existence  of  onlj  one 
active  intellect,  and  affirms  that  this  belongs  in  common  to  the 
whole  human  race,  that  it  becomes  temporarily  particularized  in  in- 
dividuals, but  that  each  of  its  emanations  becomes  finally  reab- 
sorbed in  the  original  whole,  in  which  alone,  therefore,  they  poeBes 
immortality. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Arabs,  and  BtpecAally  the  Anblaa  trsnahitloiM  of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  Ir 
Mohammed  al  Sehahrastani  (died  a.  9. 11S8)  in  his  History  of  religious  and  philoeophieal  aecta  wimmi^  the 
Arabs,  written  in  Arabio  and  edited  bj  W.  Cureton,  London,  1842-45— German  translation  bj  Hsarbrftekci; 
Halle,  18a0-51.    On  the  same  subject  Abollhraglus  (of  the  thirteenth  oentaryX  I/i$L  DynawL  (Oxford,  160). 
and  other  Arabian  scholars  have  written,  and  also  the  following  authors :  Huetins,  2>«  olarU  iaUsrpr^Qmtt 
Paris,  16S1,  p.  128  seq. ;  Benaodot,  i>«  harharieU  ArUioMit  vertionilms,  apud  Fabr^  Bibl.  Gr^  t.  IIL,  p. 
291  seq.,  ed,  Harless,  eC  L,  p.  861  seq. ;  Brucker,  UiiL  Orit  Pktioe.,  IIL,  Leijts.  1748,  ppw  1-240  (Brncker  foUsMS 
particularly  Moses  Maimonides  and  the  historian  Pococke,  but  also  copies  many  Ihbles  flrom  tfa«  oBtroit- 
worthy  Leo  AfHcanus) ;  Beiske,  />e  pHncipibut  muhamm^aniA,  qui  aui  ab  eruditinns  aut  ah  uami 
Utkrarum  tt  lUUnOorvm  daru^runt^  Leips.  1T4T;  Gaslrl,  BtbUotheea  ArabiothhUpana^  Madrid,  n«; 
Buhle,  CommenUMo  de  HudH  ffratcarum  lUterarum  inisr  Anibet  initii*  tt  fxtHonOma^  in  the  Otmau 
reg.  too.  Ootting^  i.  XL,  1T91,  p.  216;  ProUg.  tdU.  AritL  quatn  curavit  BuMty  t.  I.,  Zweibraeken,  131, 
p. 815  seq.;  Camus,  KoUett  et  teetmUt  dtt  manuter.  dt  la  l>ibl.  nat.^  t,  YL  p.  892;  de  Socy,  JMaksar 
Forigint  dt  la  liUiratyrt  chtt  Ut  Arabtt^  Paris,  1S05;  Jos.  von  Hammer  in  the  Ltipm.  Litttratufmeiiumg, 
1818,  1S14, 1820, 1S26,  and  especially  in  Nos.  161-1C8,  which  contain  a  short  history  of  Arabian  metajihysks; 
A.  Tholack,  Dt  W,  quam  Gratea  phUotophia  in  thtologiam  turn  Jfokamintdanonnn^  tmn  «/tMfae«r«M 
tertreuirit^  part  Z,  Hamb.  1885 ;  F.  WQstenfeld,  IHt  Akadtmien  dtr  Arabtr  vnd  ihrt  Lthrtr^  Guttlagea. 
1887,  Otteh.  dtr  arab.  AtraU,  66ttingcn,  1840;  Aug.  Bchmolders,  Docum.  phtiot.  Arab^  Bonn,  ISM^aad 
Ktaai  tur  Itt  SooUt  philotcpMqutt  ehm  Itt  Arahtt^  Paris,  1842  (where  particularly  the  Motekallemia  «r 
philosophizing  theologians  and  the  philosopher  Algazeli  are  treated  oO;  Flugel,Z>0  arabicit  tcriptonam 
grate.  inUrprtHbut^  Meissen,  1841 ;  J.  O.  Wenrich,  2>e  aueiorum  gratoorum  vtrti&nHma  tt  commtrntarUt 
tyriaeit,  arabicit,  armtniadt^  perHeitqut^  Leips.  1842 ;  Bavalsson,  Mim.  tur  la  pkUot.  d^AriOott  €ktm  Itt 
Arabtt,  Paris,  1844  (In  Oompt.  rtnd.  dt  Faectd.,  t  Y.) ;  fitter,  Gttch.  dtr  Philot.,  YIL  pp.  668-TGO  and  YUL 
pp.  1-178;  HanrAau,  PK  So^  I.  pp.  862-800;  y.  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gttek,  dtr  arab.  LStttratmr^Ytik. 
L-YIL,  Yienna,  1860-56 ;  E.  B^nan,  Dt  Philot,ptrip.  apud  Syrot,  Paris,  1852,  p.51  seq. ;  8.  Mnnk,  MOamgm 
dt  philotophitjuitt  tt  arabty  renftrmant  dtt  tsttraitt  mithodiqutt  dt  la  tourct  dtvitdt  Salomotk  Ibm 
Gtbirol^  dtt  Avietbron,  ete,  det  notictt  tur  Itt  prindpattm  philotophtt  arabtt  tt  Iturt  doelrinttt  ti  wmt 
ttquittt  hidoriqut  dt  la  phUotopMt  e/ut  Itt  Ju^t,  Paris,  1S50;  ct  his  article  on  the  Arabttt  Xltmdi^ 
Jfitrabi,  Gatali, Ibn-Badja^ Ibn Botchd^  Jbn-Sina,  In  the  Dictiannairt  dtt tdeuett philot^Fwxit,  1844-58; 
Fr.  Dieterici.  Dtr  Strtit  Zwitchen  Mtnteh  und  Thier  (nn  Arabian  poem  of  the  tenth  centuryX  ^^  2iatm- 
rantehauung  und  KaturphiL  dtr  Arabtr  im  tthnitn  Jahrhunderi  out  dtn  JSehi/ltn  dtr  lamUrtm 
BrOdtr  HbtrtttMi,  Berlin,  1861,  Dit  {mathttnatit(^u)  PfcpadtuHk  dtr  Arabtr,  Berlin,  1S65,  and  DU  LtgOt 
und  Ptyehologit  dtr  Araber  im  10.  Jahrh.  nach  C7ir.,  Leipsic,  186S,  and  Helnr.  Bteiner,  Dit  MulatiUttm 
odtr  FrtidtnJttr  im  Itlam  alt  Vorlaufur  dtr  itlamitehm  DogmaUktr  und  PhilctopKtn^  ntiMt  kriHtektm 
Anm.  tu  GamaWt  Muntid,  Lclpsic,  1SC5.    Of.  also  E.  B.  Palmer,  Oritntal  Myttictmn,  a  trtatttt  cm,  Oe 
SuffltUo  and  Unitarian  Tktotophy  qf  tht  PtrHant,  eompHtd  Jircm  natint  touretty  London,  1S67;  Laa> 
pold  Dukes,  Philotophitehtt  aut  dtm  10.  Jahrh.  bti  dtn  Mohammtdantm  und  Judtn^  Nakel,  18CS;  A.T. 
Kremer,  Ottehichtt  dtr  htrrtchendtn  Idttn  dtt  Itlam^  Leipsic,  186& 

Of  Alkendl  write  Abnlfhragius,  in  his  Jlint.  Dynatt.,  IX.;  and,  among  the  modema,  Laekeniaeher, 
Helmst.,  1710;  Brucker,  Hist  erit.  philot..  III.,  Leipsic,  1748,  pp.  68-60;  Casiri,  BibL  Arab..,  L  Sttseq.; 
Waatenfeld,  Gtteh.  dtr  arab.  AtrtU  und  KatmforteKtr^  OOttingen,  1840,  p.  21  seq.;  Bchmolders,  Asa4 
Mr  Aw  iootttphUot.  chtt  Itt  Arabtt,  p.  181  seq. ;  Ilanrteo,  PA.  /Sb.,  L,  p.  868  teq.  (who  also  mskes  some 
citations  in  the  passage  refenvd  to  fh>m  the  Ti^ctatut  dt  trroribut  phUotophonan  (cf  the  thirteenth 
century,  still  existing  in  MS.);  O.  Flttgel,  Al-Xindi,  genannt  **dtr  PhUotoph  dtr  Arabtr;^  tin  VtrUid 
tHntr  Ztit  und  ttintt  Volktt,  Leipste,  1857  (In  the  Abh.  fSkr  dis  Xundt  dtt  Margtnlandtt,  pubUshed  by 
the  German  Oriental  Society,  YoL  L  Ho.  2X  in  which  (pp.  20-85)  the  titles  of  the  (wo  hundred  and  sixty* 
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five  work*  of  Alkendl  are  enumeimted  as  glTon  In  tho  lihrlet;  ud  Mnnk,  in  tho  J>ieL  dM  So.  J%^  a  « 
Kandi,  and  JiiUtngez,  pp.  880-841. 

On  Allkrabi,  cf.  among  others  Caairl,  B(bl,  Arah.-BUp^  1.  p.  190;  Wuatenfeld,  OMoh.  der  arab. 
AermU  und  Naturf^  p.  63  seq. ;  8chmdld«ra,  Docum.  philot.  Arab^  p.  15  seq. ;  Mnnk,  IHet^  «.  «.  Farabi^ 
and  Milanffe«,  pp.  &41-8&a;  two  of  his  works  were  printed  in  Latin,  at  ParlSi  In  1688^  viz. :  De  ScienUU 
and  J>4  InteUectu  et  InttUecto  (the  latter  published  also  with  the  works  of  Avlcenna,  Venice,  1496);  in 
addition  to  titeso  Schnioldfrs  gives  two-  others,  Abu  Natr  A(fardbii  d^  rdm9  ni-udio  ArigtaUHcas 
pMlowphias  i>raemitUndi9  commentatio  (pp.  lT-25),  and  Abu  Katr  AlJ'arabii/tmtf  qvaehtionum  (pp. 
48-M).  A  oonsiderablfl  number  of  citations  from  Alfambios  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  works  of  Albertgs 
Magnns  and  others.    Mnritz  Btelnsehneider,  A^arabi,  Petersburg  and  Leipsie,  1869. 

BsTeral  of  the  works  of  Avicenna  wer«  translated  into  Latin  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centnrjr,  the 
Canorut  of  the  Art  of  Medicine  being  translated  by  Gerhard  of  Cremona,  while  Dominicus  Onndlulvl  snd 
Arendeath  the  Jew  translated  his  Commentaries  on  Arlstotle^s  i>€  Anima,  PeCoelo^  J)s  JUiindo^  Auaeultat. 
Phy%,  and  JltUtphyB.^  and  bis  Analysis  qf  Vte  Organon  (Jonrdain,  Rtdierehet  CritigueA,  p.  116  seq.)  Ills 
Mttaph.  was  edited  at  Ycnlce  in  1498.  Uis  Loff4c  (in  part)  and  several  other  works,  nnder  the  title, 
Avieennae  p^ripitUtici  phiiotophiaemedicorum  faciU  pritni  opera  in  hicem  redaeta^  Venice,  1495;  a 
ahort  treatise  on  logic  by  Avicenna  was  published  in  a  Fn  nch  translation  by  P.  Vattler,  at  Parle,  In  1668;  a 
didactic  poem.  Intended  to  convey  elementary  instruction  and  containing  the  main  principle  of  logic,  is 
Indaded  by  8chm5lders  in  his  l>oeum.  Philo$.  Arab.,  pp.  2<M2.  A  Qrrman  translation  of  A  vicenna'^s  poem, 
entitled  '*  To  ihs  Soul,'"  is  given  by  t.  Ilammer-Purgstall  in  the  Vienna  ZeiUchri/t  fUr  A'vvgt,  etc,  1885. 
His  ]>hilosnphy  is  disruseed  by  Scharestani  in  his  History  of  the  relig.  and  phil.  Sects,  pp.  848-429  of  the 
Arabian  text,  and  218-882  (Vol.  II.)  of  Ilaarbruckc r*s  German  translation;  on  bis  logic si'S  Pmntl,  Geaeh. 
dtr  Log,  II.  pp.  81S-861,  and  B.  Uaneberg,  Zur  Etkenniniulfhre  ton  Ibn  Sina  vnd  Albtrtug  Jtagnuty  in 
the  Abh,  dT  pJiilo4.-phUoL  cl.  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  WiM^  XL  1,  Munich,  1866,  pp.  189>267. 

A  translation  of  Algazel's  ^Jfakacid  aljllaaifa^  was  brought  about  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
oentory,  by  Dominicus  Gundisalvl;  it  was  edited  with  the  title,  Logica  et  FhiloaopJiia  Algaueli* 
ArabU,  by  Peter  Llchtenstein  of  Cologne,  Venice,  1506.  The  Conftwio  jldH  orihodoorortnn  Algaeeliana 
la  given  in  Pooocke^s  Spec.  I/M.  Arab^  p.  274  seq.,  cf.  Brucker,  JJUt  cHt  pHlos.,  V.,  pp.  84S  seq.,  866  seq. 
The  ethical  treatise,  entitled  **  0  Child^  has  been  published  in  Arabic  and  German  by  Jos.  von  Hammer- 
Puigstall,  Vienna,  1888;  in  his  Introduction,  von  Hau  mer  gives  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Algazel. 
Another  ethical  work,  called  **  The  Scalee  of  Actiona^^  translated  into  Hebrew  by  TUbbl  Abraham  ben 
Hasdai  of  Barcelona,  has  been  published  by  Ooldcntbsl  under  the  title,  Compendium  doeiTinae  ethical, 
Leipsie,  1S89.  Tholuck,  in  the  above-cited  work,  De  Vi,  etc,  cites  several  theological  dicta  from  a  Berlin 
MS.  of  Algozers  Liber  quadraginta  jlacitorum  circa  prindpia  rtligionie.  The  work  entitled  **  The 
XeanimatioH  of  the  Religioue  Scitneee^  is  diseuesed  by  Bitzig  in  the  Zeitsdtr.  d.  d.  mcrgenl  Gee^  Y IL, 
1S0S,  pp.  178-186,  and  by  Goscho  (see  below).  Cf.  Aug.  Schmolders,  Eeeai  evr  lea  icoUe  pftiloa.  ehm  lee 
Arabea  et  notamment  *ur  la  doctrine  d^AlgataH,  Paris,  1842;  Munk,  Lidionn,  dee  ee.  phil.^  «.  «.  Gaenli, 
and  MHangee^  pp.  860-8S8,  and  B.  Gosche,  Vaber  GhatedlPe  Lebtn  und  Verke,  in  AbK  der  Berliner 
Akad,  d.  Wiee,,  1S:)S,  phil-hiet  CL,  pp.  289-811 ;  with  reference  to  his  logic  see  PrantI,  II.  pp.  861-878. 

On  Avempace,  see  Mnnk,  MHangte  de  philoe.  juice  et  crrofts^pp.  888-410. 

Abubacer*s  work:  ^"J/aJi  Ibn  Jakdhan^""  was  early  tranflated  into  Hebrew,  ond  waa  published  in 
Arabic  with  a  I^tin  translation  by  £d.  Fococke,  under  the  title,  Philoeophue  autodidaciue  eixe  epietola, 
im  gua  oetenditur  guomodo  tea  in/erit/rvm  conttmplaiicne  ad  lujieriorum  notitiam  mens  aecendere 
poetit^  Oxford,  16T1  and  1700;  it  was  translated  from  this  Latin  version  Into  English  by  Ash  well  and 
George  Keith,  a  Quaker,  from  the  Arabic  original  by  Simon  Ockley,  into  Dutch  by  other  translators,  and 
Into  German  by  Job.  Georg  Pritlus  (Frankfort,  1726),  and  by  J.  Q.  Elchhom  {Der  I^'aiurmeneeh,  Berlin, 
IZSSy.    Cf.  on  Abnbacer,  IMtter,  Geech.  der  Ph.^  VIII.  pp.  104-115,  and  Munk,  IMangee,  pp.  410-4ia 

The  works  of  Averroes  were  first  printed  in  Latin  in  1472,  and  afterwords  very  f^quentlr,  generally 
with  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Of  those  who  have  written  upon  Averro«s  we  nsme  Lebrecht,  in  the 
Magaedn/Urdie  Litteraturdee  Avelandee^  1842,  No.  79  seq. ;  £.  B6nan,  Averroia  et  rAterroieme^  Paris,  1852, 
td  ed.,  1865,  and  Munk,  Diet,^  IIL  p.  157  seq.,  and  J/ilangea,  pp.  418-458.  On  his  logic,  see  PrantI,  Geech.  der 
Zogik^  II.  pp.  874-8S5,  and  M.  Jos.  MQUer,  Philoe,  und  Theol,  dee  A€erra9e^\n  the  Monumenta  Saecularia, 
pobilshed  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bavaria,  on  the  oceaalon  of  its  100th  anniversary,  March  28, 
18W,  Munich,  1859.  A  medical  work  by  AvcrroCs,  on  therapeutics,  waa  published  in  Latin  under  the  title 
**  OdUiget"'  {CoUijjaty  GeneraliHee\  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  together  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Avetru^s,  Venice,  1552,  etc  An  astronomical  work,  containing  a  summary  of  the  Ptolemaic  Al> 
nogeat,  in  which  Averro^s  follows  strictly  the  Ptolemaic  system,  is  still  existing  in  MS.,  and  also  in  a  Hebrew 
tnnsliition,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris ;  in  other  works  he  said,  with  Ibn  Ba^Ja  and  Ibn  Tophail,  that 
the  Ptolemaic  eoiuputations  were  correct,  but  that  the  actual  atate  of  things  did  not  correspond  with  the 
system  of  Ptolemy;  the  theory  of  epicycles  and  exeentridties  was  improbable,  and  he  wished,  since  he  was 
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th«n  loo  «ld  far  nA  in^iairlM.  that  hi*  wwds  mif  lit  Incite  ottert  to  ftuther  iiiT««tifniftl«D«  ( ATeir.  4m  AHA, 
MetapK^  XII.  8).    And  in  fact,  his  aomowhat  yoanger  oontemporarjf  Aba  Ubak  al  Bitro^  (Alpedniftal^ 
abont  IMO).  tha  aatronomer,  and  papU  of  Ibn  Tophall,  in  order  to  avoid  tha  kyiHHiieela  of  af>ieyelea«  «xeaB- 
Wioitiaa,  and  tba  two  aoatrary  modona  of  the  aptaerea,  orifiaafced  another  the<H7,  of  whida  the  f^nilauiiwifcl 
Idea  waa,  th:U  the  alower  motion  from  enat  to  weat  ma  to  be  explained  not  by  a  aaj^Kned  motion  in  the  oan- 
trary  direction, biit  Arum  the  dinalntahed  influence  of  the  ontermoat  moTlnip  apbere— aji  infloenca  di  1 1  iiaalat 
aa  the  dUtanoe  from  It  Inereaaed.    The  work  of  Alpetragloa  waa  translated  bgr  Michael  Boutaa  into  htt^  in 
1817 ;  another  Latin  tranalatlon,  made  from  another  In  Hebrew,  a|>pcared  at  Venice.  In  158L    Ct  Mank,  JML, 
1^.  618-028.    Bnt  Arerrote  luui  lieeumd  fiur  more  renowned  in  phlioaopby  than  in  medicine  nnd  aatroneaay. 
especially  throof  h  hl»  eommencarle^  on  the  worka  of  Ariatotle.    For  aeverul  of  these  works  k«  did  «  three- 
fold aerviep,  by  proparlni^,  l)ahort  paraphraaea,  in  which  be  reproduced  the  doctriaea  of  Arbtotle  in  alriesly 
aystomaiio  order,  omitting  Arlatotle'a  examinations  of  the  opinlona  of  other  phllo4o|>hera,  bnt  oensaiiia^r 
adding  his  own  views  and  the  theories  of  other  Anblan  phlloaophera.  8)  oommentariea  of  modeimie  exteot. 
which  he  himself  dealgnatea  aa  f^sMMet.  and  which  are  o<mimoiily  termed  the  Intermediate  commeDtarlei, 
S)  complete  oommentariea <of  later  date).    The  worka  of  each  kind  relating  to  the  A^utigiioa  JPkf^l€rim% 
the  PkyaU^  the  Z>a  Oo^lo,  De  AMmn,  and  MetapKj/Het^  are  atill  extant.    (The  Arable  original  of  tlie  iatei^ 
mediate  commentery  on  the  JM  Anima  exiata,  written  in  Hebftw  duunetera.  In  the  Library  at  Parte.)    Of 
the  work«  on  the  Itafjoge  of  Porphyry,  the  Ca^^  2>a  InUrpr.^  Anal.  Priora^  Tbp.,  J>6  SopK.  EL^ 
Poet^  2>a  O^n,  4t  Oorr.,  and  Mtttorolog.^  only  the  ahorter  oommentariea  and  the  par^hraaea  are  ia 
aace.    For  the  Nioom.  JKMet  AverrueA  wrote  only  a  ahorter  commentery.    Only  paraphraaea  of  the 
KaiuraUa  and  of  the  four  booka  De  ParMbU9  An/biuMmi%^  and  et  the  flvd  hooka  Ikt  GenxraUoms  At 
UunK  are  extant    Thet^  exltto  no  commentary  by  Ibn  Boaehd  on  the  ten  Libri  //Ml  AnktuUitamt  Bdr  « 
the  PoUUea^  of  which,  at  least  in  Spain,  no  eoples  were  at  hand.    The  Qreek  orlglnala  of  the  AriatoteUia 
writings  were  unknown  to  Ibn  Roachd ;  he  nndekvteod  ndther  Greek  nor  Byriao;  where  the  Arable  traaa- 
lations  wero  unclear  or  Incorrect,  he  could  only  attempt  to  infer  the  correct  meaning  Ih>m  the  eonneetion 
at  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.    Bewldea  his  Commentarlea,  Ibn  Soschd  composed  seyenl  phlloeofhicBl 
treatlaea,  of  which  the  mora  Important  were,  1)  TeJUtfM  al  Ttha/ot,  f.«^  d€9tnieiio  dSMtmetUtU*,  a  n-fnte* 
tlon  of  AlgazePs  refhtotion  of  the  philosophers;  a  Hebrew  translation  of  this  work  is  extant  In  MSs  tram 
whidi  again  a  (very  bungling)  Latin  translation  waa  made,  publi^ed  at  Yeniee  In  149T  and  1M7,  and  ft 
the  Supplement  to  eeveral  old  Latin  edftiona  of  thft  worka  of  Ariatotle,  together  with  the  CommemariBs 
of  Averr(»ea.     2)  Inrestlgations  concerning  diverse  paasagea  of  the  Orgaiwn,^  in  Latin,  with  the  tMe: 
Quaetita  in  Uhroa  logiea4  AruiotelU,  printed  In  the  same  Latin  edltioha  of  Ariatotle ;  PraatI  ((reaaJk  eto* 
Zoflr.,  II.,  p.  874)  regards  these  QututUa,  aa  also  an  *^ Epitome'^  of  the  Organon,  aa  eporioua.    S)  Pbystail 
treatises  (on  probkms  In  the  PhffHcM  of  Arlstotk'X  published  In  Latin  In  the  editions  mentioned.    %>  T«% 
treatises  on  the  union  of  the  pure  (Immaterial)  intellect  with  man,  or  of  the  acUTC  Intelloct  with  dte 
passive.  In  Latin,  ibid^  with  the  titlea:  Eptttaia  ds  eonntaoione  inMl^otm  ab9iraeti  cmm  JU>mins  and  A 
ftnima^  bsaUtudin^    0)  On  the  potontia   or  material  Intellect,  extant  only  In  a  Hebrew  tranalnihm. 
#)  Kefatntion  of  Ibn  8ina>  dl vision  of  beings  into  beings  absolutely  accidental  (sublunary),  beinga 
as  such  bat  rendered  necessary  through  an  agency  external  to  themselves  (God),  and  the  absolntely  ne< 
being — In  reply  to  which  Averrote  remarks,  that  the  neceeaary  product  of  a  necessary  cause  can  never  be 
aallad  accidental;  the  work  aziate  in  Hebrew  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Puia.    7)  On 
the  agreement  of  religion  with  philosophy,  in  Hetosw,  ibid,    8)  On  the  true  sense  of  religiona  dogmea  or 
ways  of  demonstrating  religiona  dogmaa,  ia  Hebrew,  iMd.,  In  ArablOi  in  the  BacnrlaL    Soma  ether  traettaiB 
araloat 

Sprenger,  in  his  work  od  the  life  and  doctrine  of  ^^ Hbhammad^  (L,  Borlin,  186t,  p.  1^^ 
designates  as  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  among  the  Arabe«  the  foU  need  of  a 
religion  at  once  monotheistic  and  antitrinitarian ;  but  a  need,  adds  Spreng^r,  ia  alway*  and 
necessarily  followed  \>y  an  attempt  to  satisfy  it,  which  attempt  is  repeated  until  the  end  & 
attained.  In  contradistinction  from  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  lifohammedanism  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  the  late  but  all  the  more  energetic  reaction  of  Subordinationisnii, 
which,  since  the  Council  of  NiosMK  had  been  suppressed  by  violence  rather  than  sptritiM]^ 
overcome,  and  from  the  stand-point  of  which  the  Trinitarian  faith  necessariiy  appealed  ift 
a  concealed  tritheism.  An  edict  such  as  that  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  of  the  year  384^ 
which  threatened  all  who  were  not  Catholics,  and  who  were  denominated  as  "inordinate 
madmen,'*  with  temporal  and  eternal  punishments)  might  indeed  fortify  (SatholibisiA  exter 
Bally,  but  could  not  strengthen  it  intettially;  on  the  contitiry,  It  eotxld  only  foster  A 
(an^id  toid  prescriptive  fhith,  which  continued  only  in  controversies  bonc*6rni&g  dogmata 
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ftttbtiUies  to  manifeet  ft  cerUin  vitality^  but  wm  ubftbte  to  rMlat  a  tiotent  shock  fhMh 
without. 

Ebionitic  Christiani  had  etill  oontiniied,  evian  aftof  the  triumph  of  Oatholidsib,  to  midtt- 
tain  their  existence^  particularly  in  the  Nahathsean  wildernebs.  They  were  divided  itite 
several  sects,  of  whidi  some  retained  rather  the  features  of  Judaism,  while  others  pos- 
sessed those  of  Orthodox  Christianity.  In  the  time  of  Mohammed  there  existed  two  of 
these  sects  in  Arabia,  the  Rakusii  and  the  Hanifls  (Sprenger,  I.  43  seq.).  To  the  firsi 
belonged  (according  to  Sprenger^s  conjecture)  Koes^  who  preached  at  Mecca  the  unity  of 
Ood  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  for  this  purpose  also  visited  the  fair  at  Okals, 
where  Mohammed  heard  him.  The  Hanifs  were  (according  to  Sprenger,  ib.)  Esseneis,  ^hb 
had  lost  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  had  submitted  Vo  various  foreign  influenced. 
but  professed  a  rigid  monotheism.  Their  religious  book  Was  called  "  RoU  tf  Abraha/fny 
In  the  time  of  Mohammed  several  members  of  this  sect  were  living  in  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  Mohammed  himself,  who  originally  had  worshiped  the  gods  of  his  people,  became  a 
Hanif.  The  doctrine  of  the  Hanifs  was  Islam,  t.  e.,  submission  to  the  one  God ;  they  wei1» 
themselves  Moslim.  t.  e.,  men  characterized  by  such  submission.  Very  considerable  Wa^ 
the  direct  influence  exerted  by  Judaism  on  Mohammed  (of.  Abraham  G^iger,  Wtu  hat  Kb- 
kamm/ied  aus  dem  Judenffium  au/genommenf  Bonn,  1833).  The  name  Mohammed  seems  lo 
have  been  an  official  designation  assumed  by  the  founder  of  the  new  religion ;  according  tb 
an  old  tradition  ho  was  originally  called  Kotham,  and  afterward  also  Abul  Kasim  (father  of 
Kaetm)  after  his  eldest  son ;  he,  however,  said  of  himself  that  he  was  the  Mohammad,  i.  e., 
the  extolled)  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  Thorah,  but  that  in  the  Gospel  his  name  wak 
Ahmad,  t.  e.,  the  Paraclete  (see  Sprenger,  I.  p.  156  seq.);  Abraham  had  called  him  and  the 
Son  of  Mary  hod  foretold  his  oomibg  (t5.,  p.  166). 

In  Mohammed  himself  and  in  his  followers,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  one  infinitely 
Ssalted  being,  to  whom  alone  worship  was  due,  led  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  quickly-blazing 
ftnaticism.  This  fanaticism  pitilessly  annihilated  all  resistance,  but  its  subjects  were 
nnable  t^  appreciate  in  their  full  significance  and  to  cultivate  the  many  influences  and 
ftynsea  of  actual  human  life;  they  failed  to  recognise  the  immanence  of  the  divine  in  1^ 
finite ;  thev  lacked  the  power  to  bring  the  sensual  nature  of  man  under  that  discipline 
which  would  make  it  ancillary  to  morality,  and  were  obliged  therefore  either  to  govern  it 
despotically  or  to  leave  it  under  the  unchecked  influence  of  passion,  while  no  alternative 
was  l»(t  to  the  rational  spirit  but  the  mechAnical  subjection  of  an  unreflectmg  and  fatalistic 
faiili.  to  the  will  of  Allah  and  to  the  revelation  of  himself  as  made  through  the  Prophet. 
By  a  doctrine  which  was  the  direct  opposite  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  peace,  attd  which 
call6d  on  men  to  fight  for  the  glory  of  God,  dnd  by  a  course  of  action  whicli  received  Orotn 
this  doctrine  its  religious  sanction,  extremely  important  results  were  attained  in  the  beglli- 
blng:  but  soon  the  period  of  stability  commenced  and  the  period  of  relaxation  and  de^en- 
etvcy  quickly  followed. 

It  is  reported  that,  in  ^e  year  640,  what  remained  (said  to  be  60,120  volumes)  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  after  its  destruction  in  8d2  by  Christians  under  Bishop  Theophllns, 
was  burtied  by  Amni,  the  General  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  as  a  means  of  raising  the  Koran  to  a 
position  of  exclusive  authority  (Abulfhrag.,  Hist  Dyn.^  p.  116).  Be  this  a  mere  legend  ot  Sn 
historical  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Mohammedan  dbctrine  of  Islam  was  completely 
Sntagonlstic  to  the  Old- Hellene  eonoeption  of  lilb^  as  represented  in  the  principal  work! 
of  that  collection.  It  was  of  necessity  more  hostile  than  Christianity  to  Greek  psganfsm. 
Among  the  Grecian  philosof^ies,  tlie  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  although  (especially  In  hfft 
ethk»,  which  rested  On  the  Helltoic  principle  of  ft^sedom  and  order)  differing  essentfAliy 
ia  fl^irit  from  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed* Aism,  bontalned  maof  pelati  of  agreement  With 
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these  doctrines.  liis  doctrine  of  the  personal  unity  of  Grod  made  his  metaphj^^cs 
aoceptable  to  the  Mohammedans  than  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  phjas 
was  a  souroe  of  information  in  a  field  of  inquiry  scarcely  touched  on  in  the  Koran,  aad 
could  not  but  be  welcome  as  furnishing  a  scientific  basis  for  the  healing'  art.  His  kgk 
could  be  of  service  as  an  instrument  (organon)  of  method  in  every  science,  and  espedaBr 
in  every  theology  which  aspired  to  a  scientific  form.  Thus  Aristotchanism  gradnal^f 
found  entrance  among  the  Mohammedans,  notwithstanding  that  the  Koran  forbade  all  tnt 
investigation  concerning  religious  doctrines,  and  consoled  those  who  doubted  only  irith  tlH 
hope  of  a  solution  of  their  doubts  at  the  judgment-day.  Still,  foreign  philosophy  remained 
always  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  inquirers.  Tlie  rationalistic  MutaxUin,  the  orthodox 
Ascharitcs,  etc.,  were  theological  dogmatists  {Motekallemin,  Hebrew  Medabherim,  i.  «:.,  Ibaeken 
of  the  Wordy  in  distinction  from  the  teachers  of  the  Hkh,  i.  e.,  the  traditional  law. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  was  broogfat 
about  through  the  agency  of  Syrian  Christians.     Before  the  time  of  Mohammed  maor 
Nestorian  Syrians  lived  among  the  Arabs  as  physicians.    Mohammed  also  had  interoocrv 
with  Nestorian  monks.     Hareth  Ibn  Calda,  the  friend  and  physician  of  the  prophet,  was  a 
Nestorian.     It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  extension  of  the  Mohammedan  rule  over 
Syria  and  Persia,  and  chiefiy  after  the  Abassidae  had  commenced  to  reign  (a.  d.  750),  that 
foreign  learning,  especially  in  medicine  and  philosophy,  became  generally  known  amoag 
the  Arabs.     Philosophy  had  already  been  cultivated  in  those  countries  during  the  last  days 
of  Neo-Platonism,  by  David  the  Armenian  (about  500  A.  D.,  see  above,  p.  259 ;   his  /Voby. 
to  Fhilos.  and  to  the  Jsagoge  and  his  commentary  on  the  Categ.^  in  Brandis'  coUectioa  of 
Scholia  to  Arist.:  his  Works,  Venice,  1823;  on  him,  cf.  C.  F.  Neumann,  Paris,  1829)  and 
afterward  by  the  Syrians  especially.     Christian  Syrians  translated  Greek  authors,  paitica- 
larly  medical,  but  afterward  philosophical  autliors  also,  first  Into  Syriac  and  then  froB 
Syriac  into  Arabic  (or  they  perhaps  made  use  also  of  earlier  Syriac  translations,  some  of 
which  are  to-day  extant).      During  the  reign  and  at  the  instance  of  Almamun  (a.  h 
813-833)  the  first  translations  of  works  of  Aristotle  into  Arabic  were  made,  under  tbi 
direction  of  Johannes  Ibn-al-Batrlk  (t.  e.,  the  Son  of  the  Patriarch,  who,  according  to 
[I  2.,  p.  67],  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Johannes  Mesne,  the  physician);  these 
tions,  in  part  still  extant,  were  regarded  (according  to  Abulfaragius,  Eislor,  Dyiuut^  pi  ]63 
€i  al)  as  faithful  but  inelegant    A  man  more  worthy  of  mention  is  Honein  Ibn  Ishak  (Jo- 
hannitius),  a  Nestorian,  who  flourished  under  Motewakkel  and  died  in  876.     Acquainted 
with  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Greek  languages,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  iate^ 
preters  at  Bagdad,  to  whicli  his  son  Ishak  ben  Honein  and  his  nephew  Hobeisch-el-Asan 
also  belongped.     The  works  not  only  of  Aristotle  himself,  but  also  of  several  ancient  Aris- 
totelians (Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Themistius,  and  also  Neo-Platonic  exegetes,  such  ai 
Porphyry  and  Ammonius),  and  of  Galenus  and  others,  were  translated  into  (Syriac  and) 
Arabic.     Of  these  translations,  also,  some  of  those  in  Arabic  are  still  existing,  but  the 
Syriac  translations  are  all  lost.    (Honein*s  Arabic  translation  of  the  Categories  has  beet 
edited  by  Jul.  Theod.  Zenker,  Leips.  1846.)    In  the  tenth  century  new  translations,  not 
only  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  also  of  those  of  Theophrastus,  Alexander  of  Apbro- 
disias,  Themistius,  Syrlanus,  Ammonius,  etc.,  were  produced  by  Syrian  Christians,  of  wboa 
the  most  important  were  the  Nestorians  Abu  Baschar  Mats  and  lahja  ben  Adi,  the  Tmg' 
ritan,  as  also  Isa  ben  Zaraa.    The  Syriac  translations  (or  revisions  of  earlier  translatioos^ 
by  these  men  have  been  lost,  but  the  Arabic  translations  were  widely  circulated  and  htm 
in  large  measure  been  preserved ;  they  were  used  by  Alfarabi,  Avioenna,  Averroes.  and  tlw 
other  Arabian  philosophers.    The  BepubUc^  Timaettif  and  Laws  of  Plato  were  also  traaSi 
lated  into  Arabic.    Averrote  (in  Spain,  about  1160)  posseaaed  and  paraphrased  the  AfL, 
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but  he  did  not  possess  the  P&UHea  of  Aristotle ;  the  book  existing  in  MS.  at  Paris,  entitled 
Siaaetf  i.  e.,  FolUiea,  is  the  spurious  work  De  Regimine  Prinegmm  s.  Secretum  Secrehrum; 
the  Pobiiiea  of  Aristotle  is  not  known  to  exist  in  Arabic  Further,  extracts  from  the 
'Keo-Platonists,  especially  from  Proclus,  were  translated  into  Arabic.  The  Syrians  were 
led,  especially  in  consequence  of  their  contact  with  the  Arabs,  to  extend  tlieir  studies 
t>eyond  the  Organon;  tliey  began  to  cultivate  in  the  Arabic  language  all  the  brandies  of 
philosophy  on  the  basis  of  Aristotle's  works,  and  in  this  they  were  afterward  followed  by 
the  Arabs  themselves,  who  soon  surpassed  their  Syrian  teachers.  Alfarabi  and  Avicenna 
-were  the  scholars  of  Syrian  and  Christian  physicians.  The  later  Syrian  pliilosophy  bears 
the  type  of  the  Arabian  philosophy.  The  most  important  representative  of  the  former  was 
Oregorius  Barhcbrssus  or  Abulfaragius,  the  Jacobite,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  was  descended  from  Jewish  parents,  and  whose  compendium  of  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
losophy (Buiyrum  Sapieniiae)  is  still  of  great  authority  among  the  Syrians. 

Alkendi  (Abu  Jusuf  Jacub  Ibn  Eshak  Al  Kendi,  i.  e,,  the  father  of  Joseph,  Jacob,  son 
of  Isaac,  the  Kendsoan,  of  the  district  of  Kendah)  was  born  at  Basra  on  the  Persian  Oulf, 
"vrhere  later,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  **  Brothers  of  Purity,"  or  the  "Sincere  Brethren,*' 
'who  collected  in  an  Encyclopedia  the  learning  then  accessible  to  the  Arabians,  were 
located.  He  lived  during  and  after  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  dying  about  870. 
He  was  renowned  as  a  mathematician,  astrologer,  physician,  and  philosopher.  He  com- 
posed commentaries  on  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  and  wrote  also  on  metaphysical 
problems.  In  theology  he  was  a  rationalist.  His  astrology  was  founded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  all  things  are  so  bound  together  by  harmonious  causal  relations  that  each,  when  com- 
pletely conceived,  must  represent  as  in'  a  mirror  the  whole  universe. 

Alfarabi  (Abn  Nasr  Mohammed  ben  Mohammed  bon  Tarkhan  of  Farab),  born  near  the 
ond  of  the  ninth  century,  received  his  philosophical  training  mainly  at  Bagdad,  where  he 
also  beg^n  to  teach.  Attached  to  the  mystical  sect  of  the  SCifi,  which  Said  Abul  Chair 
hAd  founded  about  a.  d.  820  (under  the  unmistakable  influence  of  Buddhism,  although 
Tholuck  ['*  Ssufiamtu"  Berlin,  1821,  and  ^^  Blathensamrrdung  aus  der  morgerdand.  MysUk^ 
Berlin,  1825]  assigns  to  it  a  purely  Mohammedan  origin),  Alfarabi  went  at  a  later  epoch 
to  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  where  he  died  a.  d.  950.  In  logic  Alfarabi  follows  Aristotle 
almost  without  exception.  Whether  logic  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  philosophy  or  not, 
depends,  according  to  Alfarabi,  on  the  greater  or  less  extension  given  to  the  conception  of 
philosophy,  and  is  therefore  a  useless  question.  Argumentation  is  the  instrument  by 
which  to  develop  the  unknown  from  the  known ;  it  is  employed  by  the  uUms  logicus ;  hgica 
doeens  is  the  theory  which  relates  to  this  instrument,  argumentation,  or  which  treats  of  it 
as  its  subject  {sttbjedum).  Yet  logic  also  treats  of  single  concepts  {incomplexa)  as  elements 
of  judgments  and  argumentations  (according  to  Alfarabi,  as  reported  by  Albertus  M.,  De 
I^raedicabiL^  I.  2  seq..  cf.  Prantl,  Gesch,  der  Log,,  II.,  p.  302  seq.).  Alfarabi  defines  the 
universal  (see  Alb.  M.,  Dt  Praed.,  II.  5)  as  the  UTutm  de  muUia  et  in  muUis^  which  definition 
is  followed  immediately  by  the  inference  tliat  the  universal  has  no  existence  apart  from  the 
individual  (non  habei  ease  separatum  a  mtdtie).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Alfarabi  does  not 
admit  in  its  absolute  sense  the  aphorism:  eingtdare  sentitur,  universale  inttUigitur^  but 
teaches  that  the  singular,  although  in  its  material  aspect  an  object  of  sensible  perception, 
exists  in  its  formal  aspect  in  the  intellect,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  universal, 
although  as  such  belonging  to  the  intellect,  exists  also  in  sensu,  in  so  far  as  it  exists 
blended  with  the  individual  (Alb.,  An.  poet.,,  I.  1.  3).  Among  the  contents  of  the  Meta- 
physics of  Alfarabi,  mention  should  be  made  of  his  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  whidi 
was  employed  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  later  philosophers.  This  proof  is  founded  on 
Plat^  JVm.,  p.  28 ;  r^  ytvofih*^  ^ofiiv  W  airiov  Ttvbg  av6yiorv  eivai  yeviaOat,  and  Arist^ 


Meiaph,,  XU.  7 :  l(n-<  ro/«M»  n  xttl  0  kipel^  et6.,  br  on  the  prindplb  that  all  chati^  and  £l 
development  musfc  have  a  canae.     Alfarabi  dlslinguishes  {F&n^  Quaestumum,  di.  3  aeq^  fe 
Schmotders  Doc.  PhU  At.^  p.  44)  between  that  which  has  a  possible  and  that  which  hsA  a 
neoessary  existence  (just  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  distinguish  between  the  changeable  aa^ 
the  eternal).     If  the  possible  is  to  exist  in  reality,  a  cause  is  necessary  thereto.     The  wovM 
18  composite,  hence  it  had  a  beginning  or  was  caused  (ch.  2).     But  the  series  of  causes 
effects  can  neither  recede  in  infinitum^  nor  return  like  a  circle  into  it^lf ;   it  must, 
fore,  depend  upon  some  necessary  link,  and  this  link  is  the  first  being  (€)is  jTrtrntcm).     Tha 
first  being  exists  necessarily ;  the  supposition  of  its  non-existence  involved  a  contradictiaB. 
It  is  uncaused,  and  needs  in  order  to  its  existence  no  cause  external  to  itaelfl     It  is  tlia 
cause  of  all  that  exists.    Its  eternity  implies  Its  perfection.     It  fs  IVee  from  all  aceideota. 
It  is  simple  and  unchangeable.    As  the  absolutely  Good  it  is  at  once  absolute  thou^ii 
absolute  object  of  thought  and  absolute  thinking  being  (iriteUigentia^  inkBigibiU,  nUeOigta^ 
It  has  wisdom,  life,  insight,  might  and  wUl,  beauty,  excellence,  brightness ;  it  enjoys  ihe 
highest  happiness,  is  the  first  willing  being  and  the  first  object  of  wDl  (desire).      In  the     f 
knowledge  of  this  being  Alfarabi  (De  rebus  stttdio  Arist.  phiL  praetnitL  comm.,  c^  4,  «^ 
fichm^ders.  Doc.  ph.  Arab.j  p.  22)  sees  the  )&nd  of  philosophy,  and  he  defines  the  practkai 
duty  of  roan  as  consisting  in  rising,  So  far  as  human  force  permits  it,  into  likeness  w^ 
God.     In  his  teachings  respecting  that  which  Is  caused  by  or  derived  from  God  (Fofdm 
Qiutest,  ch.  6  seq.)  Alfarabi  follows  the  Neo-Platonists.    His  fundamental  conception  d 
expressed  by  the  word  emanation.    The  first  created  thing  was  the  Intellect,  whi<^  cam^ 
forth  iVom  the  first  being  (the  'Rov^  of  Plotinus ;  this  doctrine  was  logically  consistefti     I 
only  for  Plotinus,  not  for  Alfarabi,  since  the  former  represented  his  One  as  superior  to  a& 
predicates,  while  Alfarabi,  in  agreement  with  Aristotle  and  with  religious  dogmatics, 
recognized  in  his  first  being  intelligence).     Frotn  this  intellect  fiowed  forth,  as  a  new 
emanation,  the  Cosmical  Soul,  in  the  complication  and  combination  of  whose  ideas  the  baaii 
of  corporeality  is  to  be  found.     Emanation  proceeds  from  the  higher  or  outer  spheres  to 
the  lower  or  inner  ones.    In  bodies  matter  and  form  arc  ne(S6{;sari1y  combined  with  each 
other.     Terrestrial  bodies  are  composed  of  the  four  elements.     The  lower  psychical  powers, 
up  to  the  potential  intellect,  are  dependent  on  matter.     The  potential  ihtelloct,  throug^h  t&e 
operation  (in-beaming)  of  the  active  divine  intellect,  is  made  actual  {inteStctus  in  actu  or  la 
«ffeeiu)y  and  this  actual  intellect,  as  resulting  from  development,  may  be  called  acquired 
mtellect  {intdleetus  aeqmsUtts,  after  the  doctrine  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  concerninf 
the  fovf  hritcTTfTo^^  see  above,  p.  186).     The  actual  human  intellect  id  fVee  from  matted, 
und  is  a  simple  substance,  which  alone  survirea  the  death  of  the  body  and  remains  inde- 
atructible.     Evil  is  a  necessary  condition  of  g^od  Ih  a  finite  world.     All  things  are  undK^ 
divine  guidance  and  are  good,  since  all  was  created  by  God.    Between  the  human  under- 
standing and  the  things  which  it  seeks  to  know  thet-e  exists  (as  Alfarabi  teaches,  Ifc 
JfUdledo  et  Jnielledtk^  p.  48  seq.)  a  similarity  of  form,  Which  arises  frOm  their  having  bolb 
been  formed  by  the  same  first  being,  and  which  makes  knowledge  possible. 

Avieenna  (Abu  AK  Al  Hosain  Ibn  Abdallah  Ibn  Sina)  was  bom  at  Af^enna,  in  (bA 
Province  of  Bokhara,  in  the  year  980.  His  mind  was  early  developed  by  the  study  of 
theology,  philosophy,  and  medicine,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  already  written  a  B<Hentiflc 
encyclopedia.  He  taught  medicine  and  philosophy  in  Ispahan.  He  died  at  Hamadah  la 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  life.  His  medical  Canon  was  employed  for  centuries  as  tilfi 
basia  of  instruction.  In  philosophy  he  set  out  from  the  docttines  of  Alfarabi.  but  modi- 
fied them  by  omitting  many  Neo-Platonic  theorems  and  approximating  more  nearly 
to  the  real  doctrine  of  Aristotie.  The  principle  on  Inrhich  his  l(^c  was  founded,  an0 
which  AverroeB  adopted  and  Albertus  Magnus  often  cites,  will  destined  to  exert  a  gt^t 
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Vaftueiiae.     It  was  worded  thua :  taieJMw  irk  formis  a§U  tmivm-mtlitaiem  (Alb.,  Jk  ProidiMh^ 
TI.  3  and  6).    The  genus,  as  also  the  speoies,  the  differentia,  the  accidens,  and  the  pro- 
prium,  are  in  themselves  neither  universal  nor  singular.    But  the  thinking  mind,  bj  com- 
X^ring  the  similar  forms,  forms  the  (fenu9  h^cum,  which  answers,  to  the  definition  of  the 
Q^nus,  viz. :  that  it  is  predicated  of  many  objecta  specifically  diflTerent,  and  answers  th^ 
c^uestion,    "Wliat  is  it?"  (tells  the  qyiMaa^,     It  is  the  geim  na^role  which  furnisher 
-^le  basis  of  comparison.    When  the  mind  adds  to  the  generio  and  specific  the  indiytdoal 
aecidenta,  the  singular  is  formed  (Avic,  Zoy.,  Yenioe  edition,  1508,  f.  12,  ap.  Prantl,  €&- 
Bckichte  der  Logikf  II.  347  seq.).     Only  figuratively,   according  to  Avicenna,  can  tbt 
C^nuB  be  called  matter  and  the  specific  difference,  form;  such  phraseology  (frequent  in 
Aristotle)  is  not  strictly  correct.    Avicenna  distinguishes  several  modes  of  generic  exist- 
enoe,  viz. :  arUs  ret,  tn  r«&ttf,  and  post  rea.    Genera  are  ank  res  in  the  mind  of  Qod ;  for 
aU  that  exists  is  related  to  God  as  a  work  of  art  is  related  to  the  artist ;  it  existed  in 
hw  wisdom  and  will  before  its  entrance  into  the  natural  world  of  manifold  existence ;  \n 
this  sense  and  only  in  this  sense  is  the  universal  before  the  individual.    Realized  with  its 
accidents  in  matter  the  genus  constitutes  the  natural  thing,  res  naturaUSj  in  which  the  uni- 
Tarsal  essence  is  immanent     The  third  mode  of  the  existence  of  the  genus  is  that  which 
it  has  in  being  conceived  by  the  human  intellect ;  when  the  latter  abstracts  the  form  and 
then  compares  it  again  with  the  individual  objects  to  which  by  one  and  the  same  definitioa 
it  belongs,  in  this  comparison  {reapedus)  is  contained  the  universal  (Avec,  Log.,  f.  12, 
MeiapK,  V.  1,  2,  f.  87,  in  Prantl,  II.  p.  349).     Our  thought,  which  is  directed  to  things, 
Qontains  nevertheless  dispositions  which  are  peculiar  to  itself;  when  things  are  thought, 
there  is  added  in  thought  something  which  does  not  exist  outside  of  thought.    Thus  uni- 
versality as  such,  the  generic  concept  and  the  specific  difference,  the  subject  and  predicate 
and  other  similar  elements,  belong  only  to  thought     Now  it  is  possible  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion, uot  merely  to  things,  but  also  to  the  dispositions  which  are  peculiar  to  thought,  and 
this  takes  places  in  logic  {Metaph.^  L  2 ;  III.  10,  in  Prantl,  II.  p.  320  seq.).    On  this  is  based 
the  distinction  of  "first"  and  "second  intentions.'*    The  direction  of  attention  to  things  is 
the  first  intention  (intentio  prima) ;  the  second  intention  {iatentw  secunda)  is  directed  to  the 
dispositions  which  are  peculiar  to  our  thinking  concerning  things.    Since  the  universal  aa 
■Qch  belongs  not  to  things,  but  to  thought,  it  belongs  to  the  second  intention.     The  prin- 
ciple of  individual  plurality,  according  to  Avicenna,  is  matter,  which  he  regards,  sot  with 
Alfarabi  as  an  emanation  from  the  Cosmical  Soul,  but  with  Aristotle  as  eternal  and  un- 
created ;  all  potentiality  is  grounded  in  it,  aa  actuality  is  in  Gk>d.    KoUiing  changeable  can 
oome  forth  directly  from  the  unchangeable  first  cause.    His  first  and  only  direct  product 
is  the  inieUigentia  prima  (the  vovc  of  Plotinus,  as  with  Alfarabi);  from  it  the  chain  of  ema- 
nations extends  through  the  various  celestial  spheres  down  to  our  earth.    But  the  issuing 
of  the  lower  from  the  higher  is  to  be  conoeived,  not  as  a  single,  temporal  act,  but  as  an 
eternal  act,  in  which  cause  and  effect  are  synchronous.     The  cause  which  gave  to  things 
their  existence  must  continually  maintain  them  in  existence ;  it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that 
things  once  brought  into  existence  continue  therein  of  themselves.    Notwithstanding  its 
dependence  on  God,  the  world  has  existed  from  eternity.    Time  and  motion  always  were 
(A vie,  Metaph.^  VI.  %etali  cf.  the  account  in  the  TkxuUatus  de  J&rortte,  ap,  Haureau,  Fh» 
j8b.,  I.  pi  3C8).     Avicenna  distinguishes  a  twofold  development  of  our  potential  under- 
qtanding  into  actuality,  tlie  one  common,  depending  on  instruction,  the  other  rare,  and 
dependent  on  immediate  divine  illumination.    According  to  a  report  transmitted  to  us  by 
Avsrroes,  Avicenna,  in  his  Pkihsophia  OrieniaHs^  which  hts  not  come  down  to  us,  oontra- 
djcted  his  Aristotelian  principles,  and  conceived  God  as  a  heavenly  body. 

Algazel  (Abu  Hamed  Mohammed  Iba  Acfaroed  Al-Ghi)ss41i)i  born  a.  d.  105&atQhA^ 
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zdlah  in  Khorasan,  taught  first  at  Bagdad,  and  afterward,  having  become  a  SAB. 
in  Syria.  He  died  a.  d.  1111  at  Tub.  He  was  a  skeptic  in  phJlosophj,  but  onlr  QaX 
his  faith  might  be  all  the  stronger  in  the  doctrines  of  theology.  His  course  in  thk 
respect  marked  a  reaction  of  the  exclusively  religious  principle  of  Mohammedanism  againsl 
philosophical  speculation — which  in  spite  of  all  accommodation  had  not  mado  itself  fnfiy 
orthodox — and  particularly  against  Aristotelianism ;  between  the  Mysticism  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  Siiflsm  of  Algazel  there  existed  an  essential  affinitr 
In  his  "  Makacid  al  filasifa "  (The  Aims  of  the  Philosophers)  Algazel  sets  forth  the  doe^ 
trines  of  philosophy,  following  essentially  Alfarabl  and  particularly  Avicenna.  Ths&t 
doctrines  are  then  subjected  by  him  to  a  hostile  criticism  in  his  *^  Ihha/oi  al  JUaa^a^ 
(Against  the  Philosopliers),  while  in  his  *^ Fundamental  Principles  of  FaWi"  he  presents 
positively  his  own  views.  Averroes  wrote  by  way  of  rejoinder  his  Ikatrudio  DetdnttHoim 
PhUosophomm.  Algazel  exerted  himself  especially  to  excite  a  fear  of  the  chastisements  of 
God,  since  in  his  opinion  the  men  of  his  times  were  living  in  too  great  assurance.  Against 
the  philosophers  he  defended  particularly  the  religious  dogmas  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
in  time  and  out  of  nothing,  the  reality  of  the  divine  attributes  and  the  resurrection  of  ths 
body,  as  also  the  power  of  God  to  work  miracles,  in  opposition  to  the  supposed  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  In  the  Middle  Ages  his  exposition  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  physics,  ss 
given  in  the  Makacid,  was  much  read. 

The  result  of  the  skepticism  of  Algazel  was  in  the  East  the  triumph  of  an  unphilo> 
sophical  orthodoxy ;  after  him  there  arose  in  that  quarter  no  philosophers  worthy  of  men- 
tion. On  the  other  liand,  the  Arabian  philosophy  began  to  flourish  in  Spain,  where  a 
succession  of  thinkers  cultivated  its  various  branches. 

Avempace  (Abu  Bekr  Moliammed  ben  Jahja  Ibn  Badja),  bom  at  Saragossa  near  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  was  celebrated  as  a  physician,  mathematician,  astronomer,  and 
philosopher.  About  1118  he  wrote,  at  Seville,  a  number  of  logical  treatises.  At  a  later 
period  he  lived  in  Granada,  and  afterward  also  in  Africa.  He  died  at  a  not  very  advanced 
age  in  1138,  without  having  completed  any  extensive  works;  yet  he  wrote  several  «m*tiM' 
(mostly  lost)  treatises,  among  which,  according  to  Munk  {Melanges^  p.  386),  were  Logical 
Trddaiea  (still  existing,  according  to  Casiri,  BibUoth.  Arabtco-Hisp,  EseuriaUnsiSj  I.  p.  179,  in 
the  library  of  the  Kscurial),  a  work  on  the  soul,  another  on  the  conduct  of  the  solitary 
(regime  du  solitaire),  also  on  the  union  of  the  universal  intellect  with  man,  and  a  farewell 
letter ;  to  these  may  be  added  commentaries  on  the  Physics,  Meteorology,  and  other  works 
of  Aristotle  relating  to  physical  science.  Munk  gives  the  substance  of  the  "  OmdMCt  of 
ihe  Solitary,'^  as  reported  by  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Moses  of 
Narbonne  (IfeL,  pp.  389-409).  This  work  treats  of  the  degrees  by  which  the  soul  rises 
from  that  instinctive  life  which  it  shares  with  the  lower  animals,  through  gradual  emaaci* 
pation  from  materiality  and  potentiality  to  the  acquired  intellect  {inieUectus  acquisOm^ 
which  is  an  emanation  from  the  active  intellect  or  Deity.  Avempace  seems  (according  to 
Averroes,  De  Anima,  fol.  168  A)  to  have  identified  the  inteUectus  maierialis  with  the  imagi- 
native  faculty.  In  the  highest  g^de  of  knowledge  (in  self-consciousness)  thought  is 
identical  with  its  object. 

Abubacer  (Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  ben  Abd  al  Malic  Ibn  Tophail  al  Eeisi)  was  bom  in 
about  the  year  1100,  at  Wadi-Asch  (Guadix),  in  Andalusia,  and  died  in  1185,  in  Moroooa 
He  was  celebrated  as  a  physician,  mathematician,  philosopher,  and  poet,  and  pursued  still 
further  tlie  path  of  speculation  opened  up  by  Ibn  Badja.  His  chief  work,  that  has  pome 
down  to  us.  is  entitled  Haji  Ibn  Jakdhan,  t.  e.,  the  Living  One,  the  Son  of  the  Waking  One. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  the  same  as  in  Ibn  Badja's  ^^  Conduct  of  ike  SoUiary;**  it  is  an 
exposition  of  the  g^dual  development  of  the  capacities  of  man  to  the  point  where  his 
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fntellect  becomes  one  with  the  diyine.  But  Ibn  Tophail  goes  considorablf  farther  than  his 
predecessor  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  man  in  opposition  to  the  institutions  and 
opinions  of  human  society.  In  his  theory  he  represents  the  individual  as  developing  him* 
self  without  external  aid.  That  independence  of  thought  and  will,  which  man  now  owes 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  previous  history  of  the  human  race,  is  regarded  by  him  as 
existing  in  the  natural  man,  out  of  whom  he  makes  an  extra-historical  ideal  (like  Rousseau 
in  tho  eighteenth  century).  Ibn  Tophail  regards  positive  religrion,  with  its  law  founded  on 
reward  and  punishment,  as  only  a  necessary  means  of  discipline  for  the  multitude; 
religious  conceptions  are  in  his  view  only  types  or  envelopes  of  that  truth  to  the  logical 
eomprehension  of  which  the  philosopher  gradually  approaches. 

Averroes  (Abul  Walid  Mohammed  Ibn  Achmed  Ibn  Roschd),  bom  a.  d.  1126,  at  Cor- 
dova, where  his  g^ndfather  and  father  filled  high  judicial  oflSces,  studied  first  positive 
theology  and  jurisprudence,  and  then  medicine,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  He  ob- 
tained subsequently  the  office  of  judge  at  Seville,  and  afterward  at  Cordova.  He  was  a 
junior  contemporary  and  friend  of  Ibn  Tophail,  who  presented  him  to  Calif  Abu  Jacub 
Juauf  soon  after  the  latter*s  ascent  of  the  throne  (1163),  and  recommended  him  in  place  of 
himaelf,  for  the  work  of  preparing  an  analysis  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ibn  Roschd  won 
the  favor  of  this  prince,  who  was  quite  familiar  with  the  problems  of  philosophy,  and,  at  a 
later  epoch,  ho  became  his  physician  in  ordinary  (1182).  For  a  time  he  was  in  favor  also 
with  the  son  of  this  prince,  Jacub  Almansur,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  rule  in  1184, 
and  he  was  still  honored  by  him  in  1195.  But  soon  after  this  date  he  was  accused  of 
cultivating  tho  philosophy  and  science  of  antiquity  to  the  prejudice  of  tlio  Mohammedan 
religion,  and  was  robbed  by  Almansur  of  his  dignities  and  banished  to  Elisana  (Lueena) 
near  Cordova;  he  was  afterward  tolerated  in  Morocco.  A  strict  prohibition  was  issued 
against  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  whatever  works  on  logic  and  metaphysics  were 
difloovered,  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  Averred  died  in  1198,  fn  his  seventy-third 
year.  Soon  afterward  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  came  to  an  end.  The  Arabian 
philosophy  was  extinguished,  and  liberal  culture  sunk  under  the  exclusive  rule  of  the 
Koran  and  of  dogmatics. 

Averroes  shows  for  Aristotle  the  most  unconditional  reverence,  going  in  this  respect 
much  farther  than  Avicenna;  he  considers  him,  as  the  founders  of  religions  are  wont 
to  be  considered,  as  the  man  whom  alone,  among  all  men,  Grod  permitted  to  reach  the 
highest  summit  of  perfection.  Aristotle  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  founder  and  perfecter  of 
scientific  knowledge.  In  logic,  Averroes  everywhere  limits  liimself  to  merely  annotating 
Aristotle.  The  principle  of  Avicenna:  mteU/eetui  in  formis  agii  univeraalitaiem,  is  also  his 
(Averr.,  De  ^n.,  I.  8 ;  cf.  Alb.  M.,  Ik  Praedicab.,  II.  ch.  6).  Science  treats  not  of  universal 
things,  but  of  individuals  under  their  universal  aspect,  which  the  understanding  recognizes 
after  making  abstraction  of  their  common  nature  (Destr.  destr.^  fol.  17 :  sdentia  autem  n<m  est 
acientia  rei  universalis^  eed  eat  adentia  particularium  modo  wiiveraaU^  quern  facit  inleUedua  m 
pitriiaUaribus^  quum  abatrahil  ab  Ha  naturam  unam  communem^  quae  diviaa  eat  in  rruUeriia). 
Hu  forms,  which  are  developed  through  the  influence  of  higher  forma^  and,  in  the  last  resort^ 
through  the  influence  of  Vie  Deity ^  are  contained  embryonicaUy  in  matter.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  in  his  psychology  is  the  explanation  which  he  g^ves  of  the  Aristotelian  distinction 
between  the  active  and  the  passive  intellect  (vouc  noBfrrucdg  and  irot^ucdg).  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  opposes  the  explanation,  gives  it  in  these  words :  intellectum  substantiafn  esat 
onmiM  ab  anima  separatam,  esseque  timim  «n  omnibus  homintbus ; — nee  Deum  facere  posse  quod 
sintplures  inteUectua;  but,  he  says,  Averroes  added:  per  rattonem  eondudo  de  nsoessitaie  quod 
imtdkdtus  est  unus  numero,  firmiter  tamen  teneo  oppositum  perfidem.  In  his  commentary  to 
the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  Averroes  compares  the  relation  of  the  active  reason 
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tQ  nuui  wUI^  thai  of  (be  9un  to  Tiuon;  M  tho  sun,  bj  its  U(^t|  briiigs  about  tlw  at 
of  seeiog^  00  tbe  «ctiYe  reason  enablw  us  to  know ;  berebj  the  ratioiuU  capacitj  a  1^ 
ig  developed  into  actual  reason,  which  is  one  with  the  active  reaaon.     Averroes  mltrmp^ 
to  reconcile  two  opinions,  the  one  of  which  ho  ascribes  to  Alezaoder  of  Aphrodiaiaa,  mi 
the  other  to  Theoiistius  and  the  other  Oommentators.    Alexander,  he  says,  had  heU  tfai 
passive  Intellect  {vovg  iraOtiriKd^)  to  be  a  mere  ^*  disposition "  connected  with  tl^ 
faoulties,  and,  in  order  that  it  might  be  able  perfect!/  to  receive  all  forms,  absolutely 
leas;  this  disposition  was  in  us,  but  the  active  intellect  (vovc  iroajT"^^)f  which  was  tkt 
cause  of  its  development  or  of  Its  becoming  receptive  intellect  (vovc  iniKrTfro^)^  was  vithooi 
us;  after  our  death  our  individual  intellects  no  longer  existed.    Themistius,  on  the  oontnir, 
and  the  other  Oommentators,  had  regarded  the  passive  intellect  not  as  a  mere  diaposisioQ 
connected  with  the  lower  psychical  powers,  but  aa  inhering  in  the  same  substrakaxa  to 
which  the  active  intellect  belonged;  this  substratum,  according  to  them,   iras 
fVom  those  animal  powers  of  the  soul  which  depend  on  material  wgana,  and  39  it 
immaterial,  immortality  was  to  be  predicated  of  the  individual  intellect  inhering  ia  iL 
Averroes,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  the  passive  inteUect  {vovg  vadtrru:^}  waa* 
more  than  a  mere  disposition,  and  assumed  (with  Themistius  and  most  of  the  other 
mentators,  except  Alexander)  that  the  same  substance  was  passive  and  active  inteUsd 
(aamely,  the  former,  in  so  far  as  it  received  forma,  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  constradBi 
forms) ;  but  he  denied  that  the  same  substance  in  itself  and  in  its  indiWdu&l 
was  both  passive  and  active,  assuming  (with  Alexander)  that  there  existed  only 
intellect  in  the  world,  and  that  man  had  only  the  ^  disposition  "  in  virtue  of  which  ht 
could  be  affected  by  the  active  intellect ;  when  the  active  intellect  came  in  conla(^  vilh 
this  disposition  there  arose  in  us  the  passive  or  material  intellect,  the  one  active  inteUssI 
becoming  on  its  entrance  into  the  plurality  of  souls  particularixed  in  them,  just  aa  light  ii 
decomposed  into  tlie  different  colors  in  bodies;  the  passive  intellect  was  (acoording  to 
Munk^s  translation) :   "  une  chose  oomposee  de  la  dispontion  qui  exif(e  en  ncms  ei  cTva  tnitlM 
qui  de  joint  d  eetie  dlspoaiHon,  et  qtUj  en  tant  gu^U  y  estjaint^  est  «s  intdlect  prttUapoee  (m 
puissance)  et  non  pas  un  intellect  en  acte^  mats  qui  est  intellect  en  aete  en  tant  qu^il  n*€at  pirn 
Joint  d  la  disposition  "  (firom  the  Oommentaire  moyen  sur  k  traite  de  VAme,  in  Munk's  M^ 
p.  447) ;  the  active  intellect  worked  first  upon  the  passive,  so  as  to  develop  it  into  adasl 
and  acquired  intellect,  and  then  on  this  latter,  which  it  absorbed  into  itself^  so  that  aAcr 
our  death  it  could  be  said  that  our  vovf,  mind,  continued  to  exist — though  not  as  an  in^ 
vidual  substance,  but  only  as  an  element  of  the  universal  mind.    But  Averroes  did  aol 
identify  this  universal  mind  (as  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  identified  the  voiix  ^ocrro^ 
with  the  Deity  himself,  but  conceived  it  (following  in  this  the  earlier  Arabian  oommeDCa- 
tors  and  indirectly  the  Neo-Platonists)  as  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  and  as  the  mover 
of  the  lowest  of  the  celestial  circles,  i.  e.,  the  sphere  of  the  moon.    This  doctrine  was 
developed  by  Averroes  particularly  in  his  commentaries  on  the  De  An^  whereas,  in  tha 
Paraphrase  (written  earlier)  he  had  expressed  himself  in  a  more  indivldualislic 
(Averr.,  ap.  Munk,  Melanges^  p.  442  seq.).     The  psychological  teadiing  of  Averroes 
bled,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  its  definitions,  that  of  Themistius,  but  in  its  lesl 
content  that  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  since  both  Averroes  and  Alexander  limited  tho 
individual  existence  of  the  human  intellect  (vovg)  to  the  period  preceding  deatli,  and  recog- 
nized tlie  eternity  only  of  the  one  universal  active  intellect  {vdvg  iroa^tttdgy    For  this  ressos 
the  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrists  and  of  the  Averroists  were  both  condemned  by  ths 
Oatbolic  Church  (cf.  Vol.  II.  g  3). 

Averroes  professed  himself  in  no  sense  hostile  to  religion,  least  of  all  to  MohasuBsdan* 
ism.  whiob  he  regaided  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  religionSb    He  demanded  of  tha  phUoao- 
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pher   a  grateful  adherence  to  the  religion  of  his  people,  the  religion  in  which  he  was 

educated.    But  by  this  "adherence  "  he  meant  only  a  skillful  accommodatioa  of  his  views 

and   life  to  the  requirements  of  positive  religion— a  course  which  could  not  but  fail  to 

satisfy  the  real  defenders  of  the  religious  principle.     Averroes  considered  religion  as 

containing  phUosophical  truth  under  the  veil  of  figurative  representation;  by  allegorical 

interpretation  one  might  advance  to  purer  knowledge,  while  the  masses  held  to  the  literr.l 

sense.     The  highest  grade  of  intelligence  was   philosophical    knowledge ;   the  peculiar 

religion  of  the  philosopher  consisted  in  the  deepening  of  his  knowledge ;  for  man  could 

offer  to  God  no  worthier  ciiltus  than  that  of  the  knowledge  of  his  works,  through  which 

we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  Qod  himself  in  the  fViUness  of  his  essence  (Averroes  in  the 

larger  (Commentary  to  the  Metapk.^  op:  Munk,  MUanges^  p.  455  seq.). 

§  97.  The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  partly 
the  Cabala  and  partly  the  transformed  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle.    The  Cabala,  a  secret  philosophy  of  emanations,  is  contained  in 
two  works  entitled  Jezirah  (Creation)  and  Sohar  (Brightness).     The 
former  was  in  the  tenth  century  already  regarded  as  a  very  ancient 
book,  but  it  was  probably  composed  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.     The  doctrine  of  the  Sohm*  was  built  up,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  ou  the  basis  of  earlier  ideas, 
by  Isaac  the  Blind  and  his  pupils  Ezra  and  Azriel,  and  other  Anti- 
Maimunists.     It  was  committed  to  writing  in  about  the  year  1300 
by* a  Spanish  Jew,  most  probably  by  Moseh  ben  Schem  Tob  de  Leon. 
It  was  subsequently  increased  by  additions  and  made  the  subject  of 
commentaries.     Tradition  ascribes  the  Jezirah  now  to  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  now  to  Kabbi  Akiba  (who  was  exe- 
cuted in  consequence  of  his  participation  in  the  insurrection  of  Bar- 
cochba — about  135  a.  d. — whom  he  had  announced  as  the  Messiah, 
and  of  his  violation  of  the  edict  issued  after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  forbidding  him  to  teach),  and  the  Sohar  to  Simeon  Ben  Jochai, 
the  pupil  of  the  latter.      Some  of  the  fundamental  Cabalistic  doc- 
trines are  indeed  old,  but  in  the  course  of  their  development  they 
were  considerably  modified  under  the  influence  of  Greek  and  par- 
ticularly of  Platonic  conceptions — an  influence  exerted,  perhaps,  iirst 
through  the  medium  of  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  religious  philosophy, 
and  afterward  through  Neo-Platonic  writings.     Contact  with  foreign 
types  of  culture — first  and  especially  with  Parseeism,  then  with  Hel- 
lenism and  the  Koman  world,  and  afterward  also  with  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism — widened  the  view  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
led  by  d^rees  to  a  more  and  more  complete  removal  of  the  national 
limits  in  its  theological  belief.     But  in  proportion  as  its  conception 
of  the  world  became  more  broad  and   complete,  its  conception  of 
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God  became  more  tranacaidect :  Jdiovah  was  ooneeived  as 
spiritual,  liigher,  farther  removed  from  tlie  individual,  and,  finally, 
exalted  above  space  and  time,  and  his  active  relation  to  the  world 
r^arded  as  depending  on  the  agency  of  beings  intermediate  between 
God  and  the  world.  Thus  the  Persian  doctrhie  of  angels  first  fomai 
entrance  among  the  Jews,  being  especially  cultivated  by  the  Eoocmcg. 
Then  arose,  particularly  at  Alexandria  under  the  co-operating  is- 
flnence  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  the  diviae  attributes 
and  energies,  which  appears  in  its  most  developed  form,  blended 
with  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  and  the  Stoic  Logos-doctrine,  in 
Philo's  writings,  and  which,  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  tlie 
^ons,  found  its  way  into  the  system  of  the  Christian  faith  and  into 
the  Christian  Gnosis.  The  secret  doctrine  of  the  Kabbis  in  the  first 
Christian  centuries  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  allegorical  interprets- 
tion  of  two  passages  in  the  Bible,  viz. :  the  history  of  creation,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  vision  of  the  chariot  of  God  (the  Jfer 
kaha)^  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  In  the  later,  more  developed 
Gnosis  of  the  Cabala,  the  origin  of  the  world  in  God  was  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  gradually  descending  series  of  emanations  of  the 
lower  from  the  higher. — Of  the  theologians  who  philosophized  on  the 
basis  of  human  reason,  the  earliest  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Earsaos 
or  Karaites  (who  rejected  the  Talmud ;  the  sect  was  founded  about 
A.  D.  761,  by  Anan  ben  David).  The  most  notable  among  these  wai 
David  ben  Merwan  al  Mokan^mez  (about  900).  More  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  Babbinist  Saadja  ben  Joseph  al  Fajjumi  (892-942), 
the  rationalistic  defender  of  the  Talmud  and  opponent  of  the  Karaites, 
who  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  the  Mosaic  and 
post-Mosaic  articles  of  Jewish  faith.  Solomon  Ibn  Gebirol,  who  lived 
about  1050  in  Spain,  is  the  representative  of  a  class  of  Jewish  thinkecB 
who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  Keo-Platonic  philosophy.  Solo- 
mon Ibn  Gebirol  was  regarded  by  the  Christian  Schotastics  as  an 
Arabian  philosopher,  and  he  was  cited  by  them  under  die  name  of 
Avicebron.  His  doctrines  exerted  a  material  influ^ice  on  the  later 
development  of  the  Cabala  as  contained  in  the  So/iar.  Near  the  aid 
of  the  eleventh  century  Bahja  ben  Joseph  composed  an  ethical  wofk 
on  the  duties  of  the  heart,  in  which  more  stress  was  laid  on  internal 
morality  than  on  mere  legality.  A  direct  reaction  against  philosophy 
was  encouraged  by  the  poet  Juda  harLevi  (about  1140)  in  his  book 
entitled  Khosari.    In  this  book  the  anthor  represents,  first,  Greek 
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pbiloeophj,  and  then  Cbristian  and  Mohammedan  t^^logj,  as  van- 
quislied  by  tfaa  dootriaea  of  Jodaiiun,  and  develops  the  grounda  on 
which  the  Rabbinic  JudaiBm  wa3  founded ;  he  lauds  the  secret  doc^ 
^ne  of  the  Jeairahj  which  book  he  ascribes  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
A  reconciliation  of  Jewish  theology  with  Aristot^au  philosophy  wa* 
attempted  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Abraham  ben 
Pavid  of  Toledo ;  soon  after  him.  the  solution  of  the  same  problem 
wafl  undertaken  with  far  greats  success  by  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Moses  beo  Maimua 
(Moses  Maimonides,  1136-1204).  In  his  ^*  Guide  of  the  Doubting^ 
MaiuKmides  ascribed  to  Aristotle  unf^onditional  authcNrity  in  the 
science  of  sublunary  things,  but  limited  it  in  the  science  of  heav- 
enly and  divine  things  by  asserting  t)ie  greats  authority  of  revela- 
tion. By  giving  prominence  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  ideas  of 
JodaiiHn,  he  exerted  on  all  Jewish  theology  (even  that  of  the  Kara- 
ites, as  seen,  notably,  in  the  doctrine  of  Ahron  ben  Eiia  in  the 
fi)UJrteenth  century)  a  salutiury  and,  in  spite  of  violent  reactions,  % 
permanent  influence.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
philosophy  of  the  Arabian  Aristotelians,  being  proscribed  by  the 
Mohammedan  rulers,  found  an  asylum  among  the  Jews  in  Spain  and 
France,  especially  in  Provence,  their  writings  being  translated  from 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and,  in  some  cases,  made  the  subject  of  new 
commentaries.  As  a  commentator  of  the  Paraphrases  and  Commen- 
taries of  Averroes,  and  also  as  the  author  of  independent  works,  Levi 
ben  Gerson  is  especially  distinguished ;  his  writings  fall  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Through  the  agency  of  Jews,  Arabic 
translations  of  (genuine  and  spurious)  works  of  Aristotle  and  Aris- 
totelians were  made  into  Latin.  In  tibis  way  the  csitire  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Scholastics, 
who  were  thus  inspired  soon  afterward  to  procure  for  themselves 
other  translations  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  founded 
immediately  on  the  Greek  text. 

A  ftorrej  of  the  entire  philoeopby  of  tlie  Jewe  ta.giTin  bj  8«k  M«^  In  Ms  MUtmgt^  d%  pkUo¥>phiU 
^wdce  €t  arab6^  pp.  481^11  (AgiMfM  htittcriq%»e  d$  la  phUotopM*  thm  2M^«(/k);  a  Oernuui  tnneUtfon  vf 
tltiB  sketch,  \>j  B.  Beer,  was  pn^Iished  at  Lelpalo  In  1802.  A.  Sebmledl  has  an  article  on  the  oi>nceptioDa 
of  snbstanoe  and  accident  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  MonaUBchr. /Ur  OeteK 
%,  WIm,  dm  JudetUkuxM,  mL  bj  fVankel,  Breslaa,  1364.  Cf.  J.  M.  Jost,  H.  Grits,  aad  Abr.  Qetger  in  their 
histories  of  Judaism,  and  Jnltos  Fibrst,  JttbUotheoa  ^udaiq^  bib^iographisehM  ffandtmch  tfer  geiiammUin 
^Uditekem  Zdtteratmr,  Letpsic,  1849<48,  and  Stelnschnei4pr^  Jt^ctUo^B  IdUmx^ur,  in  ^mh  vnd  eruber^B 
Mfto^klopSdU,  Seet.  II,  Vol.  ST. 

A.  Nager,  DU  RtUgion^^kUotophU  det  TWmiid,  Ldpsio,  1864. 

A  eoUeaCioii  d  eatMJirtl»  vrtttngSi  set  on  fool  bf  Joh.  PistariM^aiid  sontalniig  a  Latta  tfanslatioB  d 
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the  Jmirah,  m  also  Joh.  Baaohlin's  JAM,  trf  ds  arU  cdbbaUdiM  (flnt  pabUahed  in  1617X  was  prioie4« 
Baael  in  IfiST,  under  the  title:  Artit  CddbalUUcae  SoripUr^M,  The  J^airah  wee  poblifthed  la  Uebcev  « 
Mantna  in  156S,  and  then  translated  into  Latin  and  annotated  hy  Rittangelaa,  Amsterdam,  1642.  etc.  Tki 
Sohar  was  published  first  at  Mantua,  1508-40,  then  in  more  eomplete  form  at  Cremona,  1560,  and  !■!&» 
1688,  also  Amsterdam,  ISTO;  again  in  an  extensive  ooUectlott  of  eabalistio  writings,  published  bj 
tian  Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  under  the  title:  Kabbala  denudata  mu  doetrina  BIfraeortmm,  trm 
etfMtaphyaioa  atqu4  Vieoloffica,  Vol.  I^  Bulsbach,  1677-73,  Vol.  IL,  Frankfort,  16&4,  and  sepsraxely,  0s]a> 
bach,  1684;  also  Amsterdam,  1714, 1728, 1772,  1805,  Krotoschln.  1S44, 1858,  etc.  In  the  seventeenth 
the  genuineness  of  the  JSoAar  was  disputed  bj  Joh.  Morin  (AMrett.  M&2.,  p.  868  saq.,*  c£.  Tholnefc, 
d6  vi,  quam  graeoa  philot.  in  ihsoloff.  turn  JfoKammedanorum^  ttunJudaeorum  BODercuerit,  IL  p.  16  sp^ 
and  by  Leon  of  Modena  (In  the  work :  Are  Nohem^  published  by  Jnlins  FQrst,  Leipsie,  1840).  OT  maien 
works  on  the  Cabala  the  most  important  is  Ad.  Fktmok^s  Sytt.  ds  la  Kabbaley  Puia,  1S48,  tranalated  tait 
German  by  Ad.  Jellinek,  Leipsie,  1S44,  under  the  title:  DU  Kabbala  oder  dis  Reliffiomsp^iiomoptde  dm 
HebriUr;  a  minute  critique  of  this  work,  but  one  that  goes  too  Ikr  in  its  opposition  to  Frandc's  eoaeefdea 
of  the  cabalistic  doctrine,  is  the  work  of  H.  Jool,  dOdrasch  ha-Sohar,  dU  ReHffUm*pMlo9t>pkU  dm  Sdktr 
%Md  ihr  VerhdUniM  mtr  aUgemeintn  jUdUehen  Tfi«ologU,  Leipsie;  1949.  Cf.  also,  L.  Zonx,  DU  getaa' 
dUnsaieh&n  Vortrage  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1882  (chap.  IX..  efte  Oeh^lmlehre) ;  Franck,  Dmtx  memairm  mm 
la  Oabbals,  Paris  (^<XKf.X  1889;  Franck,  Diet.  pK,  Art  Kabbala  \  Adler,  in  'Sov^U  JahrbBeAer  for  IStf 
and  1S47;  M.  8.  Freystadt,  P^iloa.  oabbaUttioa  §t  patUheianut^  emfonUbtut  primarii*  adumbr^  K5a||»> 
berg,  188-2,  Phi/^Mophtu  «t  Oabhaliaia,  CKoknr  u-  Jfekubbal  ibid.  1340;  Tholuck,  Z>€  artu  ixibbalas  (part  R 
of  the  above-cited  OotMMntaUo),  Hamburg,  1S87;  H.  Grfttz,  Gnattieimitu  und  Jud^nihumy  KrotascUs, 
1846 ;  Ad.  Jellinek,  JTosm  ben  Schem  Tab  de  Leon  und  eein  Verhaltniae  turn  Sohar^  Leipsie,  IS.'^l.  AArajpi 
mtr  Oeechiehte  der  Kabbala,  Leipsie,  1802,  Auwahl  kabbaUjftieoher  JVysMib,  Leipsie  1S55;  &  Moak, 
MUangee,  p.  275  seq.  et  oL;  Isaac  Misses,  Die  jUdieche  Geheimlekre,  Craoow,  186S-68;  Gritx«  GsedLdm 
JwUn,  Vol.  YII.  1863,  Note  8,  p.  442  seq.,  and  Note  12,  p.  487  seq.;  Ginsbnrg,  The  KabbalaJk^  iU  dcetriim, 
development,  and  literature,  an  eeeay^  London,  18G.\  For  the  later  history  of  the  Cabaht  we  may  eite,ts 
addition  to  the  histories  of  Judaism,  the  work  by  Abr.  Oeiger,  Leon  da  JUodena  (1571-164SX  '"^ 
Stellunff  eur  KabbalaK  eum  Talmud  und  turn  CJtrietenthum,  Breslau,  1806. 

SaadJa^s  Book  oonoemlng  Religions  and  Dogmas,  translated  in  the  twelfth  century  f^m  Arabic  iaie 
Hebrew,  by  Jehnda  Ibn  Tibbon,  has  been  repeatedly  edited  ;  a  German  translation  by  JuL  Fiirat  appeitU 
at  Leipsie,  in  1845.  Of  him  treat  Sal.  Mnnk,  Notice  aur  Saadia,  Paris,  1888;  Leop.  Dukea,  in  LitL  Mtt- 
thMungen  Hber  die  dUeeten  hebrdieehen  Beegeten^  GrammaUker  und  Leeeikograpken,  Stattgard,  1944. 

Fn>m  the  Fone  Vitae,  the  principal  work  of  Ibn  Gebirol,  extensive  extracts  which  wer«  made  fhim  ^ 
Arabic  original  by  the  Jewish  philosopher,  Schem  Tob  ibn  Falaqnera,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  tnar- 
lated  by  him  Into  Hebrew  (with  the  Hebrew  title,  Ifekor  (Mq^iji),  have  been  published,  together  with  s 
French  translation,  by  S.  Munk,  In  his  MUangea  de  phUoe.jui9e  et  arabe,  Paris,  1867 ;  there  is  a  nociee  of 
a  Latin  MS.  of  the  whole  work,  by  Seyerlen,  in  Zeller^s  Theol  JaArb.,  XV.  and  XVI.  The  diacovi-ry  thit 
Ibn  Gebirol  was  identical  with  the  Avioebmn  (or  Aveneebrol)  often  cited  by  the  Scholastics,  wms  annooeeel 
by  S.  Munk  in  the  Literatwblait  dee  Oriente  for  1345,  No.  46,  col.  721.  Specimens  of  the  relicioos  poetry 
of  Ibn  Gebln>l  are  given  by  S.  Munk,  M&angee,  p.  159  seq.,  and  Michael  Sach»,  in  Die  reiigidee  Poeme  det 
Juden  in  Spanien^  Berlin,  1845.  pp.  8-40.  A  treatise,  written  by  Ibn  Gebirol  in  1045,  on  the  Impivremcst 
of  Morals,  has  been  repeatedly  published  in  the  Hebrew  translation,  made  in  1167  by  Jehnda  fba  HMoit 
last  at  Lnnoville,  1804.  A  treatise  on  the  Soul,  translated  into  Latin  by  Daminieus  Oundlsalvi,  is  aes- 
tioned  by  Mnnk,  p.  170,  as  a  work  probably  composnd  by  Ibn  Gebirol,  but  containing  passages  ittterpobtei 
by  the  translator. 

The  work  of  Bahja  ben  Joseph,  on  the  Duties  of  the  Heart,  was  published  In  the  Hebrew 
of  Jehuda  Ibn  Tibbon,  at  Naples,  in  1490,  etc,  and  last  by  Is.  BenJakob,  Leipsie,  1846;  also  with  a 
translation,  by  R.  J.  Filrstenthal,  Breslaii,  1886.    Of  B.nl^a  ben  Joseph,  Ad.  Jellinek  treats,  In  the  edltioa 
by  Is.  Benjnkob,  Leipsie,  1846,  and  M.  F.  Stern,  Die  ffereenefi/liekien  ton  Ab.J.^  Ylenna,  1856. 

Thj  J?7»r««aW  of  Jehnda  ha-Levl,  in  the  translation  made  at  Lnnel  in  1167,  by  Jehnda  Ibn  Tibbon  et 
Granada,  has  been  published  many  times,  last  at  Hanover,  in  1888,  Prague,  18^8-40,  and,  in  pert,  Lelpai^ 
1841-42:  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Job.  Buxtorf,  Basel,  1660,  and  in  German  (not  or#mpIeteX  edL  H. 
Jolowiez  and  Dav.  Cassel,  Leipsie,  1841-42. 

The  work  composed  in  Arabic  by  Abraham  ben  David  ha-Levl  of  Toledo,  and  entitled  ^  The  S 
FoMh^  has  iK'en  preserved  in  a  Hebrew  translation,  which  was  published,  together  with  a  German 
iation  by  Simpson  Weil,  at  Frankfort-on- the- Main,  in  1852. 

The  principal  philosophic il  work  of  Moses  Maimonldes,  Da2aUU  al  ITatrin  (Guide  of  the  DoabtlagX 
was  published  several  times  before  1460  in  the  Hebrew  transhttlon  of  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  (lived  aboot  12091^ 
ander  the  title,  *^  Morek  Keibudi4m^  no  plaoe  of  publication  being  given,— then  Yenioe,  1551,  ele,  with 
Latin  txusUtJon,  Paris,  1520,  and,  likewise  with  Latin  translatlim,  td.  Job.  Buxtorf,  Basd,  1681,  tnaalalrf 
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^n  psrC)  Into  German,  bj  R.  J.  Fnntenthal,  Krotoechln,  1888,  and  tnnsl&ted  by  Blmon  Beheyer,  Frankfort- 
on-the-ltain,  1888,  and  reoontlj  in  Arabic  and  Freneh,  with  orttloal,  literary,  and  explanatory  notes,  by  8. 
Monk,  nnder  the  tiUe,  L6  guidU  dsa  ^ar49,  traiU  de  thMoffis  U  ds  pkUoMpMs,  Vol.  I.  -III.  Paris,  186& 
*61,  *66.     In  regard  to  the  latter  extremely  merltorioas  work,  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  habit  of 
incorrectly  tronsbting  the  title  hat,  through  the  praetloe  of  the  author,  apparently  obtained  a  new  sancUox^ 
nlthoogb  Monk  hImseU;  in  his  note  on  the  title,  IL  p.  879  soq.,  giyes  as  its  true  sense :  Indication  <m  Quids 
pour  c&ua  qui  9ont  dans  la  psrplsaoiU,  dans  Is  troubls  su  dans  rindMston,  so  that  not  those  who  bay* 
fpctvM  astray,  bnt  those  who  are  wandering  in  uncertainty,  the  seekers  or  doubters,  are  to  be  understood, 
those  who,  in  view  of  the  different  ways  opened  before  them,  the  ways  of  philosophy  and  poBitiTlsm, 
of  allegorical  and  literal  biblical  interpretation,  are  undecided  and  in  need  of  counsel;  the  Latin  translation. 
Puis,  168Q,  has  the  correct  title:  Dua  stu  dsrsdor  dubUantium  autperpleoDorum;  Albertas  Magnus  cites 
it  as  2>iMB  Ifsuirorum  ;  others,  Dirsetio  Psrpleooorum,    The  EliMcs  of  Maimonides  has  been  published  in 
a  German  translation  by  Simon  Falkenhelm,  EOnigsberg,  1882.   His  VooabuUxrivm  Logieas  was  published 
at  Yenlce  in  1050,  etc,  and  last  at  Frankfort-on-tho-Moin.  1S46.    Of  Maimonides  treat^bcsides  Mnnk— 
Franck,  in  the  JHcUonnairs  des  3oisness  Philosaphiquss^  Yul.  IV.  p.  81,  Simon  Scheyer,  Frankfort  on-the- 
Main,  1845,  Abr.  Geiger,  Rosenberg,  1850,  M.  Jo«l,  Dis  SsHffiontphilosophis  dss  M.  6.  if.,  in  the  "^  Pro- 
gramme" of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  at  Broslau,  1850,  and,  with  special  referance  to  his  inilaenee 
on  Albertns  Magnus,  Vhe  ScholasUe,  in  another  work  published  at  Brrslau  in  1868.    The  Bthies  of  Mai- 
munides,  and  Its  Influence  on  the  Scholastic  philosophy  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  discussed  by  Ad. 
Jaraczewsky,  in  the  Zsitschr,  f,  PtMos,  u.  philos.  KriUk,  New  Serie^  Vol.  XLVI.  Halle,  1865,  pp.  5-84. 
Mosss  bsn  Maim&n^s  aeht  Capitsl^  arab.  und  dstttsch  tnit  Anm.  «on  if.  ITo^  Leipsic,  1S68. 

Commentarlea  on  the  Morsh  Nsbwshim^  or  on  parts  of  It,  have  been  written,  in  particular,  by  Scfaem 
Tob  ben  Joseph  ibn  Falaquera  (1280,  printed  at  Prossbnrg  in  1887),  Joseph  ibn  Caspl  (about  1800,  published 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1848),  Moses  ben  Josua  of  Narbonnc  (composed,  1865-62,  edited  by  Goldenthal, 
Vienna,  1852X  and  Is.  Abrabanel  (in  the  fifteenth  century,  published  by  M.  J.  Landau,  Prague,  1881-82). 

Commentaries  by  Levi  ben  Gerson,rebiting  to  the  Isagogs  of  Porphyry,  the  Oatsg.  and  the  Ds  Jntsrpr.^ 
are  printed  in  the  Latin^ranslatioii  of  Jacob  Mantino,  in  the  fint  Tolnme  of  the  old  Latin  editions  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  ss  also  are  the  Commentaries  of  ATorroos.  His  philosophical  and  theological  work, 
enUtled  *^ MUKamoth  Adonai,^  was  publi»hed  at  Riya  di  Trento,  In  1560.  M.  Jo«l  (Breslau,  1862)  and  J. 
Weil  (Pteis,  1868)  treat  of  his  religious  philosophy,  and  Prantl  {Gssch.  dsr  Log^  IL  pp.  804-896)  of  his 
logic  Thera  has  lately  appeared :  Lemi  ben  Osrson^  Milchamot  ha-Schsm.  Dis  Kdm^s  Oottss.  Rs- 
Hgionsphiiosophischs  vnd  kosm.  Fragsn^  in  ssehs  DUehsm  abgshandsU.  (In  Hebrew.)  New  editloo, 
Leipeic,  1666L 

The  system  of  religions  philosophy  of  Ahron  ben  Elia  of  Nicomedia,  the  Karaite,  completed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1846,  was  published  by  Delitzsch  and  Steinschneider,  Leipsic,  1841.  CL  Franck,  Areki^ss 
IsraiUtes,  1842,  p.  178,  and  JuL  F&rst,  Gsschiehts  dss  Karasrthums,  Leipsie,  1862-65i 

Ad.  Franck  estimates  the  date  of  the  rise  of  the  Cabala  as  earlier  than  the  dates  assigned 
by  all  others  who  have  investigated  the  subject  He  sees  traces  of  it  in  the  Septuagint, 
in  the  proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  and  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  accounts  for  them  as  arising 
from  the  influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  on  the  Jews.  Yet  Franck  admits  that  in  the 
Cabala  dualism  is  replaced  by  the  theory  of  emanations,  that  ideas,  forms,  and  attributes 
take  the  place  of  angels,  and  that  "mythology  is  forced  back  by  metaphysics,"  and  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  question  whether  this  transformation  arose  from  the  influence  of  Jewish 
monotheism  alone,  or  whether  HeUenic  modes  of  thought  were  not  also  in  their  measure  the 
cause  of  it ;  that  at  least  the  more  developed  cabalistic  system  gives  evidence  of  the  Influence 
of  Platonism,  is  beyond  question.  The  ooigecture  (defended,  among  others,  by  S.  Munk, 
PaJUuUna^  p.  516,  and  MH^  p.  468)  is  a  very  probable  one,  that  the  Esssei  or  Essenes  were 
the  first  who  held  the  half-mystical,  half-philosophical  doctrine,  which  was  developed  among 
the  Jews  not  later  than  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  whoso  influence  was  mani- 
fested in  the  development  of  Christian  Gnosticism  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala. 

At  a  later  epoch,  theorems  of  the  Neo-PIatonio  philosophy,  known  at  first,  perhaps, 
through  original  Greek  texts,  but  shortly  afterward  through  Arabic  translations,  and  cer- 
tainly also  the  philosophy  of  Ibn  Gebu-ol,  exerted  an  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
cabalistic  doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  angels,  applied  to  the  biblical  history  of  creation  and 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  was  apparently  the  earliest  form  of  a  doctrine  which  subsoquently 
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«at9red  into  Hw  ObMa  (in  which  kna  H  had  pwhapB  beoi  fllre«lj  ksld  b^  Iho 
tt  a  cobsiderably  latet  period,  and  having  but  a  tolwably  ^uperfidid  conneeliaB  wi&k 
earlier  speculatioD,  appears  to  have  (bUowed  the  dereloplnent  of  the  doctrine  of 
S^Mroth  and  the  worlds,  under  Jewish- Alexandrian,  Gnostic,  and  Neo-Flatonic  u 
Respectifig  the  begiimings  onlj  oo^jectaFOB  are  poesible,  eudk  is  our  lade  of 
itiformation ;  respecting  fhe  more  develdped  OiftMaa  fiiefe  eidBt  data  for  % 
judgment 

The  need  of  finding  a  middle  term  to  mediate  between  the  Deity,  conoeived 
Mendent,  and  the  visible  world,  led  to  the  oabahatic  speculations,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  angels  and  tiie  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas,  as  modified  at  Alezan^ia,  "were 
together.  The  question  Raised  by  some  of  the  later  Cabalists  and  by  hintofHaos  as  )e 
whether  the  cabalistic  SephiroOi  were  beings  distinct  from  God  (as  afiSrmed  by  BaUi 
Menachem  Reccanati,  and,  in  modern  times,  by  H.  Joel,  who  represents  them  as  ciuatuica^ 
&t  momenta  of  God's  existence,  which  are  only  eubjeotiyely  diBtingmshed  by  us  (aa,  ae- 
cording  to  Corduero,  Kabbi  David  Abbi  8imra  maintained),  or  whether  God  (aocardoqg 
to  the  conciliatory  theory  of  Corduero,  adopted  by  Franck)  was  regarded  aa  indeed  abota^ 
but  also  as  in  and  not  without  ihem,  seems  incapable  of  solution,  since  it  imidies  in  ti» 
Oabala  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  distinotions  whidi  a  doctrine  so  much  the  woik 
of  fancy,  and  so  little  of  the  reflective  reason,  was  not  capable  of  containing.  Of  a  moBtk 
nature,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  plaoed  with  regard  to  PfaiM 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  other  Potencies  or  Ideas,  since  we  find  him  aometimfli 
ascribing  to  them  an  attributive,  and  sometimes  a  substantial  form  of  ^ezistenoe  (see  abofa^ 
§  63,  p.  230  seq.).  The  doctrine  of  emanations,  advanced  in  the  GabaJa,  has  not  the  char 
aoter  of  a  theory  resting  on  philoeophical  grounds  and  put  forward  in  eonsciona  oppositiaB 
to  the  doctrine  of  creation;  it  is  intended  rather  as  an  interpretation  of  the  latter.  But 
that  the  idea  of  emanation  is  present  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  is  none  tfas 
less  true,  and  it  is  incorrect  (with  H.  Joel)  to  consider  thoee  doctrines  as  contafaiii^  eal^ 
the  dogmatic  theory  of  creation,  and  to  seek  for  the  doctrine  of  emanation  exdnairely  ia 
the  later  additions  and  commentaries,  although  it  is  indeed  in  these  latter  that  the  dootriae 
is  most  definitely  developed  and  is  based  on  metaphysical  axioms. 

In  the  Jmrah  the  outUnes  of  the  doctrines  of  God,  of  the  intermediate  beings,  and  d 
Ae  worlds,  are  presented.  The  author  of  the  book  considers  (m  Pythagorean  and  Platoaie 
fashion)  the  aeries  of  numbera  (Sej^irofh)  and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  **  whieh  are  tfaa 
elements  of  the  divine  word,  and  are  inscribed  en  the  air  at  the  boundary  of  the  ii 
ttiid  physical  worlds,"  as  the  basis  of  the  world-soul  and  of  the  whole  creation. 

The  Sohar  teachee  the  incognoecibilily  of  God  aa  he  really  ia,  and  lila  gradual 
tion  though  the  series  of  emanations.  God,  the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  Hiddea  of  tht 
Hidden  Onea,  is,  apart  from  his  revelatioii  in  the  Worid,  a  nothing,  so  that  the  werid, 
created  by  him,  came  forth  out  of  nothing.  (This  doctrine  reeaDs  the  RaHJlWian  dodriaa 
of  the  non-existent  God,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  Dicnysiaa.)  This  nothing  ia  infinHa,  and 
hi  therefore  called  the  IiUniilesa,  En-Soph,  Its  Ught  originally  filled  all  space:  beside  it 
nothing  existed.  But  in  order  that  toomelhing  else  might  come  into  existence,  it  ooaoaa- 
trated  itself  into  a  portion  of  space,  so  that  outside  of  itself  there  waa  a  void,  which  it  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  with  a  light,  whoae  brightnssa  dimhiiahed  in  proportioa  to  Ae  reoaoval  of 
the  light  from  its  source.  ^^'Soph  first  revealed  himself  hi  his  word  or  hia  woikii^,  his 
soh,  the  fi^ret  man,  Adam  Kadmon,  the  man  in  the  vlaion  of  Esekiel  (Saek.^  dL  L).  Tte 
potendeiB  <A-  inteHigenees  Which  constitute  this  Adam  Kadmon  (aa  parts  of  his  being,  jait 
tn  the  Sw&fmc  dr  My&i  are  psfts  of  Ae  Logos  of  Fhilo)  are  the  ten  SepMto&i^  wamitm% 
forms,  elMto  ^^gftt^^^Ueh  sorrottttdttelhfoiie  of  the  aighas^    Xha  Hirea  flnt  ^Kyl^ 
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»»,  1)  £«a«r,  Grown,  2)  OheUnm,  wiwhom  (<m^«),  S)  Bmoft,  unaemtaadrng  (^Ayoc). 
^ThiB  separation  of  ao^  and  Myoc  bekmgs  to  tlie  Post-Fbilonie  period,  but  in  the  pretent 
#anii  is  of  much  later  date  8tUl.)     The  Miven  other  Sephirolh  are,  4)  Chtaed,  giaoe  (or 
Oeduiahj  greatness),  &)  Dm^  judgment,  rigor  (or  Oehmrah,  strength),  6)  T^htreihj  beaal^, 
7)  JfisxocA,  flrmnees,  8)  ffodf  splendor,  9)  Jeaody  foundation,  10)  Maikuth^  kingdom.    Ooca- 
monally,  the  second,  fourth,  and  seventh  of  the  SepMroih  are  grouped  together,  and  entitled 
pillaiv  of  grace,  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  being  termed  pillars  of  strength,  and  the  first, 
.  sixth,  and  ninth,  middle  pillars.     (This  reeaDs  the  Gnostic  distinction  between  the  just  God 
auad  the  good  God,  which,  howeyer,  here  becomes  a  mere  distinction  of  powers  or  attributes, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  monotheistic  jmnoiple.)    The  Sephiro(k  conatitnte  the  first  ema- 
nation, or  the  world  AxUah^  which  is  followed  by  three  other  woelds  (named  after  Isaiah 
zliii.  7),  viz. :  the  world  Beriah  (frOm  haraih,  to  create,  to  shape),  containing  the  pure  forms 
or  simple  substances  (ideas),  which  are  oonoeived  as  spiritual,  intelligent  beings^  then  the 
world  Jeasirah  (fVom  jaxar^  to  form),  the  world  of  the  celestial  spheres,  of  the  Souls  or 
Angels ;  and,  lastly,  the  world  Ag^jjcLh  (from  asdky  to  make),  the  world  of  the  material 
-works  of  God,  of  objects  which  are  peroeptible  through  the  senses,  and  which  arise  and 
docay.    (With  the  four-f(dd  division  of  PlotinuB :  the  One,  the  Nous,  with  ideas  immanent 
in  the  same,  the  soul,  and  tlie  material  realm,  this  division  agrees  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
the  ideas  still  as  distinct  from  the  SephiraOi.)    The  three  first  StphiroQi  exert  their  influence 
in  the  spiritual  world,  the  next  three  in  the  p^chical,  and  the  three  next  in  the  material 
world.    In  man,  the  spiritual,  immortal  soul  (neMAoma)  belongs  to  the  first  of  the  three 
worlds,  the  animating  breath  (rvoeA)  to  the  second,  and  the  breath  of  life  (nepheacK^  to  the 
third.    The  soul  wanders  through  different  bodies,  until  it  rises  purified  into  the  world  of 
qyfarits.    The  last  soul  to  enter  into  the  ear&ly  life,  will  be  that  of  the  Keesias. 

To  the  fanciful  Cabala,  a  philosophy  which  followed  the  guidance  of  the  understanding, 
fionnsd  a  contrast  that  sometimes  led  to  mutual  enmities.  The  rise  of  this  philosophy  was 
QBsentially  conditioned  on  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  Hellenism  and  Mohammedanism. 
Of  littie  importance  were  the  logioo^plilosophioal  studies  of  Jewish  physicians,  such  as,  in 
psrticularf  Isaac  Israeli  (flourished  about  900 ;  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  940-960 ; 
aoeording  to  Steinschneider^s  conjecture,  m  his  work  on  Alfarabi,  pw  348,  Isaac  Israeli  was 
the  author  of  an  old  commentary  on  the  JtanrakY  The  Karaites,  who  broke  with  the 
Tafanudio  tradition,  were  the  first  Jewish  tiiedogians,  who,  fbllowing  ttie  example  of  the 
Itohmnmedan  theologians,  treated  of  dogmatics  in  systematie  form.  In  this  they  wese 
alterwaid  followed  by  the  Babbinic  theok)gians  (Rabbinists). 

Sasdja  was  bom  at  Fajjum,  in  Egypt,  in  about  the  year  892.  He  was  appointed  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  school  at  Bora,  or  fiura,  in  Babykm  in  928,  and  died  in  942.  He  was 
criebrated  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  as  a  religious  poet,  and  was  (as  Jost 
expresses  it,  Otsth,  dst  JtutmUhuim^  n.,  Leipsk:,  1868,  p.  279)  **a  fruit  of  the  Jewish  roil, 
modifled  by  grafts  firom  the  Arabian  garden.*'  In  the  year  933  he  wrote  his  principal  work 
on  relig^ue  philosophy,  in  whidi,  f<^owing,  as  it  seems,  the  example  of  his  older  Karaite 
oontemporary,  David  ben  llerwan  al  Mokammez  of  Baoca  in  Arabian  Irak,  he  attempts 
to  denK>nstrate  the  reasonableness  of  the  artides  of  the  Jewish  fisith  and  the  untenable- 
nsBB  of  the  dogmas  and  jdUlosophemes  opposed  to  them.  The  work  contains  (according 
to  Julius  Furet),  besides  the  Introductioo,  ten  sections,  with  subjects  severally  as  follows : 
1)  The  worM  and  its  beings  sre  created ;  2)  The  Creator  of  all  things  is  One ;  8)  Law  and 
Bevelation ;  4)  Obedience  to  God  and  disobedience,  perfeot  righteousness  and  bondage ; 
6)  Merit  and  guilt ;  6)  The  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  ftiture  existenoe ;  7)  Revivification  of 
tte  dead ;  8)  Bmandpation  and  redemption ;  9)  Beward  and  punishment ;  10)  Bthios.  The 
oardmal  points  of  his  phfloeophy  are  the  unify  of  God,  plurahfy  of  attributes  witiiout  plu- 
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rallty  of  persons,  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  not  from  material 
preyiouslj  existing,  the  inviolahility  of  the  rerealed  law,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  futme 
retribution  and  (rejecting  the  doctrine  of  its  transmigration)  the  reunion  of  the  aoiil  witti 
the  body  at  the  resurrection,  which  is  to  take  place  when  the  number  of  souls  whidi  weze 
to  be  created  has  been  exhausted.  The  substance  of  the  teaching  of  Saadja  is  therefore 
in  unison  throughout  with  Jewish  orthodoxy- ;  but  the  form  which  it  took  as  a  system  of 
religious  philosophy  was  in  large  measure  determined  by  the  precedent  of  the  AralBSB 
Mbtekaiiemin,  the  MtUazuin  being  those  between  whoso  doctrine  and  that  of  Saadja  the 
greatest  resemblance  exist&  (The  MuUmHn  were  a  rationalizing  fraction  of  Hbe  Matt- 
kaUemm,  who  took  from  the  dogma  of  predestination  something  of  its  severity,  by  redodog 
it  to  the  doctrine  of  mere  foreknowledge,  in  order  to  save  human  freedom  and  moral 
responsibility ;  the  Aschorites,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  especially  upon  the  truth  of  this 
dogma  in  all  its  severity.)  The  positive  influence  of  Aristotelianism  is  slight.  Tet  Saa<^ 
shows  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  logical  doctrines  of  AristoUe,  and  especially  with 
his  doctrine  of  categories,  and  he  (XL  8)  expressly  undertakes  to  prove  the  non-applicahiK^ 
of  these  latter  to  the  Deity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  opposes  some  doctrines  which  an 
founded  on  Aristotelianism,  such  as  the  etemi^  o^  the  world  and  also  the  naturalistic 
biblical  criticism  of  Chivi  AlbacUi  (of  Bactria),  the  Babbinist 

In  Spain  the  earliest  representative  of  philosophy  among  the  Jews  was  Salomo  ben 
Jehuda  ben  Qeblrol  (or  Gabirol,  i,  £.,  Gabriel,  in  Arabic,  Abu  AJjub  Sdeiman  ibn  Jahja  ifan 
Djebirul),  whom  Sal.  Munk  has  discovered  to  be  identical  with  the  philosopher  whom  the 
Sdiolastics  knew  under  the  name  of  Avicebron  (or  Aveocebrol),  as  author  of  the  work  *'^Fom 
Vitoe"  {Mehor  hqjim),  and  whom  they  regarded  as  an  Arabian  philosopher.  Bom  in  lOSO 
or  1021  at  Malaga,  and  educated  at  Saragossa,  he  labored  in  the  years  1035-1069  or  1070  as 
a  religious  poet,  moralist,  and  philosopher.  His  principal  work  was  the  Fona  Vitae.  Schem 
Tob,  who  translated  the  most  important  parts  of  it  into  Hebrew,  defioes  the  general  idea 
which  underlies  the  whole  work  as  being  contained  in  the  doctrine  that  even  spiritual  sub- 
stances are  in  some  sense  material,  the  matter  of  which  they  are  formed  being  spiritual 
matter,  the  substratum  of  their  forms  a  sort  of  basis  into  which  the  form  descenda  ftoin 
above.  Albertus  Kagnus  says  (Summa  ioHus  Theol.,  L  i,  22X  that  the  work  ascribed  to 
Avicebron  rested  on  the  hypothesis  that  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal  were  of  one  mat- 
tor  (c&rporaUum  et  incorpordUum  esse  maieriam  unam)^  and  Thomas  Aquinas  {QuaaL  di 
AfUmOj  Art.  YL)  names  him  as  the  author  of  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  and  all  Bubstanees, 
except  God,  are  compounded  of  matter  and  form.  From  the  extracts  published  by  Kunk  it 
appears  how  this  hypothesis  squares  with  the  whole  of  hia  philosophy,  which  anwe  from 
the  blending  of  Jewish  religious  doctrines  with  Aristotelian,  and,  in  particular,  with  Ne^ 
Platonic  philosophemes.  The  first  book  treate  of  matter  and  form  in  general  and  of  their 
different  kinds ;  the  second,  of  matter  as  that  which  gives  body  to  the  universe  (to  whidi  the 
categories  apply) ;  the  third,  of  the  existonce  of  the  (relatively)  simple  substances^  the  middle 
essences  which  are  said  to  be  contained  in  the  created  Intellect,  and  are  intermediate  be- 
tween QoA,  the  first  Cause,  and  the  material  world;  the  fourth,  of  these  intermediate 
essences  as  consisting  of  matter  and  form;  the  fifth,  of  matter  and  form  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  terms  or  of  universal  matter  and  universal  form,  followed  by  oonaid- 
erations  relative  to  the  divine  will,  as  the  outcome  of  the  divine  wisdom,  through  which 
being  is  educed  from  nothing,  or  as  the  middle  term  between  Qody  the  first  substanoe,  and 
all  that  oonsiste  of  matter  and  form,  or,  again,  as  that  source  of  life  whence  all  fonns 
emanate.  All  the  argumente  of  the  author  postulate  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  all  which  is  thought  by  means  of  tmiversal  ocnoepts.  Everything,  argues  Avioe- 
bron,  that  subsisto  fUls  under  the  concept  of  subsistence,  therefore  all  things  whidi  subsist 
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possess  real  subsistence  in  common  with  each  other;  but  this  common  element  ^cannot 
\)0  a  form,  since  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  object  that  its  peculiarity  and  difference  from  other 
objects  consists ;  it  must  therefore  be  matter— matter  in  the  most  general  sense  {maieria 
"umversalis),  of  which  corporeal  and  spiritual  matter  are  the  two  species.    Since  form  can 
only  have  its  existence  in  matter,  the  forms  of  intelligible  things  must  possess  some  sort 
of  material  substrate  peculiar  to  themselves.    Qod,  who  is  immaterial,  is  caUed  fonn 
only  in  an  unnatural  sense.     (It  would  have  been  more  consistent  either  to  apply  the 
general  thesis  to  God,  or  to  deny  the  separate  existence  of  God,  and  to  identify  him  with 
the  materia  tmiversalis  or  the  material  substance.    The  latter  alternative  was  chosen  by 
David  of  Dinant,  who  was  probably  not  uninfluenced  by  the  doctrine  of  Avicebron — and  in 
modem  times  again  by  Spinosa.)    In  the  doctrine  of  the  matter  peculiar  to  intelligible 
essences,  Avicebron  follows  Plato,  in  so  far  as  the  latter,  as  is  reported  by  Aristotle, 
ascribed  to  the  ideas  a  material  substratum  (^hich  ascription  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  hypostatization),  and  also  Plotinus,  who  enounoed  explicitly  the  distinction, 
contained  at  least  by  implication  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter. 
(Plotinus,  Ennead.,  11.  4,  4:  "  with  the  fofx^^  form,  there  is  everywhere  necessarily  joined 
the  vhfj  matter,  or  the  vnoKsifievoVy  substrate,  of  which  it  is  the  f^op^\  if  the  sensible 
world,  the  image  of  the  unseen  or  intelligible  world,  consists  of  matter  and  form,  there 
must  also  be  a  kind  of  matter  as  well  as  form  in  the  archetype.'')    The  Jewish  philosopher 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Plotinus,  but  he  probably  had  met  some  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  writings  in  Arabic  translations.    These  writings,  nearly  all  of  which  are  pseudony- 
mous, and  which  after  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  were  known  to  the  Scholastics  in 
Latin  translations,  and  were  so  employed  by  them,  were  (according  to  Munk,  Melanges^ 
p.  240  seq. ;  Munk  follows  in  part  the  authority  of  Mohammed  ai  Schahrestani,  an  Arabian 
historian,  who  wrote  of  religious  and  phUoeophical  sects,  and  died  in  the  year  1163)  the 
fc^wing: 

1)  The  Etementa  Theologiae  of  Produs. 

2)  Pseudo-Empedodes^  on  the  Hve  Elements,  and  perhaps  stUl  other  works  ascribed  to 
Empedodes,  translations  of  which  had  been  brought  from  the  East  to  Spain,  soon  after  the 
oommenoement  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Mohammed  ibn  Abdallah  ibn  Mesarrah  of  Cordova ; 
in  them  the  ancient  natural  philosopher  is  credited  with  teaching  that  the  Creator  made  the 
fnaieria  prima  as  primitive  element;  from  this  emanated  the  Intellect,  and  from  the  Intel- 
lect the  Soul ;  the  vegetative  soul  was  the  rind  of  the  animal  soul,  this  the  rind  of  the  anima 
ratConaUSf  and  the  latter  again  that  of  the  anima  inteUeduaUs ;  the  different  individual  souls 
were  parts  of  the  universal  soul,  while  the  product  of  this  soul  was  nature,  in  which  hate 
reigned,  as  love  reigned  in  the  universal  soul;  seduced  by  nature,  the  individual  souls  had 
turned  aside  to  the  sensuous  world,  while  for  their  rescue,  purification,  and  recovery  to  the 
communion  of  things  intelligible,  the  prophetic  spirits  went  forth  from  the  universal  soul. 

3)  Pseudo-Pythagoras^  who  represents  symbolically  the  Creator,  the  Intellect,  the  Soul, 
and  Nature,  by  the  numerical  terms :  Monad,  Duad,  Triad,  and  Tetrad,  or  distinguishes 
them  as,  1)  unity  before  eternity,  2)  unity  with  eternity,  3)  unity  after  eternity  and  before 
thne,  and  4)  unity  in  time. 

4)  PseudO'ArisioUe'g  TheohffiOf  a  work  which  in  the  ninth  century  had  already  been 
translated  into  Arabic  and  was  known  in  a  Latin  translation  to  the  Schdastics.  This  trans- 
lation was  printed  at  Bome,  in  1619,  with  the  title:  Sapieniistimi  philosopki  Aristoteiia 
Stagyritae  iheologia  8we  mystiea  phUospphia  secundum  AegypUoSy  and  is  reprinted  in  Du 
Yal's  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Arist ;  following  this  translation  and  also  the  Arabic 
text,  Munk  gives  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  work  in  his  M&anges^  p.  249  seq.  In  this 
work  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  the  first  Cause,  of  the  Intelleot|  and  of  the  pure  Forms 
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MdoftsK  wfaioh  are  in  it,  of  tlte  workUflOol  wtth  the  izidivkbial  boii]%  and  of  aataie  as  ea» 
prfitng  the  things  which  arise  and  periah,  is  developed,  the  immateriaUty  of  the  pine  fiansi 
eooiained  in  the  Intellect  is  asserted,  on  the  aothority  of  the  MetaphyticSt  which  is 
tloned  as  an  earBer  work  bj  the  same  author,  and  the  theoarf  is  combated  th^t  aU 
stances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Deity,  consist  of  matter  and  fonn.  Between  the  One 
and  the  Intellect  Pseudo^Artstoile  inserts  the  dirme  Word,  the  Logos.  Ct  Hanneb^g^  Bm 
fheotogie  dee  ArieMeUe^  in  the  Reports  of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  1862,  I.  I-I2. 

5)  Perhaps  the  worlc  De  Caueie^  which  likewise  contains  Neo-Platottic  doctrines,  fior  the 
most  part  in  literal  extracts  from  the  InetituHo  Theoiogiea  of  Prochis.    It  is  a  late  oompaa- 
tion  of  thirty-two  metaphysical  theses,  and  was  perhaps  not  made  untQ  after  fiie  tine 
of  Ihn  Geblrol;  possibly  the  compiler  was  Dayid,  the  Jewish  commentator  (as  Alberta 
Magnus  supposes,  who,  however,  was  unaequainted  with  the  source  of  the  cocapilatkai; 
Ifhamas  leoognized  as  such  source  the  V  EiewOh  Theologiea "  of  Produs,  by  whkb  lus 
2^^M;)^ff/llxr<f  diohryut^^  InstUuHo  ^Aeofo^feah— perhaps  the  work  of  a  pupil  of  Produs — ^is  to  he 
understood).    As  a  supposed  work  of  Aristotle  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  about  a.  n. 
1 150,  by  the  Archdeacon  Dominicus  Gundisalyi,  with  the  aid  of  Johannes  Avendeath  (Bb 
David  ?).  a  converted  Jew,  and  was  known  to  the  later  Scholastics  and  used  hy  Alanns  ai 
Insulis  (Alanus  of  Lille),  who  cites  It  as  "  Uber  de  essentia  pwrae  honitatis,^*     Ihe  befiaf 
that  it  was  used  by  Aristotie  was,  notwithstanding  the  better  knowledge  of  Albertus  aad 
Thomas,  long  entertained  by  many,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  first  Latin  editions  ef  the 
works  of  Aristotlo  (Yentce,  1496,  and  in  Yol.  YII.  of  the  Lat  ed.  of  the  works  of 
aud  Averroes,  Venice,  1552).    Analyses  of  its  contents  are  to  be  found  in  Haureau'n 
8col,  I  284  seq.,  and  in  Vacherot's  Mist  Oritiqw  de  Vioole  d'Alexandrie,  III.  96  seq.     In  it 
abstract  concepts  are  treated  as  possessing  real  existence ;  that  ^(^ich  corresponds  to  the 
more  abstract  concept  is  treated  as  being  the  higher,  earlier,  and  more  powerful  canae; 
being  is  placed  before  life,  aod  life  before  individual  existence.    The  Pseudo^Pythagman 
dlstioctlon  between  the  highest  form  of  existence,  which  is  before  eternity,  the  Intellect, 
which  is  with  eternity,  the  Soul,  which  is  after  eternity  and  before  time,  and  temporsl 
things,  is  found  also  in  this  work.     Cf.  Hanneberg,  Beports,  etc,  1863,  pp.  361-388. 

Considerable  as  was  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Ibn  Oebiri^  with  a  portian  of 
the  Scholastics  (and,  in  particular,  with  Duns  Sootus),  it  was  correspondingly  small  with 
the  Jews  of  the  period  next  succeeding,  among  whom  only  his  poems  and  ethical  w  filings 
procured  for  his  name  any  popularity.  But  the  Aralnan  philosophers  of  the  twelfth  oea* 
tury  seem  not  to  have  known  of  him  at  all.  Aristotelianism,  which,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
gradually  Increasing  influence  of  the  writing^  of  Ibn  Sina,  was  making  its  way  among*  tiie 
Mohammedans  and  Jews  in  Spain,  drove  out  the  Neo«Platonic  ideas,  which,  however, 
fbund  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  Cabala.  To  this  roust  be  added,  that  the  intermediate 
tion  assigned  by  Ibn  Oebirol  to  the  Will,  which  he  represented  as  emanating  tnm  the 
divine  Wisdom,  notwithstanding  the  stress  laid  by  him  in  sin^  passages  on  the  uni^  of 
this  will  with  God,  and  his  attempts  to  conceive  it  as  an  attribute,  was  of  a  nature  to  give 
offence  to  the  more  rigid  monothelsts. 

Bahja  (or  Bahijja?)  ben  Joseph  composed,  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  wmk 
(m  the  "  Duties  of  the  Heart,** .in  which,  commencing  with  a  consideration  of  the  unity  of 
God,  he  sketches  out  a  complete  system  of  Jewish  Morals.  The  author  seeks  to  demoa- 
Strate,  by  reason,  Scripture,  and  tradition,  that  the  performance  of  spiritual  duties  is  not  a 
mere  supererogatory  addition  to  that  piety  which  is  manifested  in  obedience  to  law,  hot 
ki  the  foundation  of  all  laws. 

Jehuda  ben  Samuel  ha-Levi  (bom  about  1680,  died  1160),  a  celebrated  author  of  rdi- 
gioua  son^  in  his  work  entitled  £%0Mr>— in  which  tiie  scenes  of  the  dialogneB  are  based 
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osL  tbe  (historical)  oonTenion  of  a  Ohasar  king  to  Judaum-— esprasaes  himself  raoderatoly 
rmspecf&ag  the  MohamiiQedaii  and  Ohristiau  reUgiona,  bnt  with  aareriiy  raspectiiig  Greek 
(Aeristotelian)  philosophy,  which  denied  that  the  world  bad  a  beginning  m  lime.  He  warns 
Jiis  readers  not  to  approach  this  philosophy.  He  seeks,  in  a  popular  style,  to  justify  the 
^«'vrifih  law  on  rational  grounds. 

Jls  the  author  of  a  "  Microcosmua  "  (about  1140),  Josef  Ibn  Zaddek  should  be  mentioned. 

Abraham  ben  David,  of  Toledo,  wrote,  in  the  year  1160,  in  the  Arabic  language,  a  work 

GttDed  "  The  Sublime  Faith,"  in  which  he  defends  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  combats 

sCrongly  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Ibn  QebiroL    He  develops  in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the 

freedom  of  the  human  wili 

Moses  Maimonides,  or  Maimuui  (Ifoseh,  Son  of  Maimun  the  judge),  was  bom  at  Cor- 
dov%  March  30,  1135,  and  retired  with  his  father,  on  account  of  the  religious  compulsion 
•Stotnpted  by  the  Almohades,  first  to  Fez,  and  then  (1 1 65)  by  way  of  Palestine  to  Egypt, 
and  lived  in  Fostot  (ancient  Cairo),  where  he  died  December  13, 1 204.     Educated  in  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  and  acquainted  with  Arabic  commentators  (in  particular  with  Abu- 
Baoer;   he  did  not,  on  the  contrary,  read  the  works  of  Averroes  until  a  few  years 
before  his  death),  he  introduced  in  his  EvplanaHon  of  Ihe  Miaeknah  (composed  1158-116$) 
and  in  the  fourteen  Books  of  ihe  Law  (1170-1180)  tytUmatic  order  into  the  Talmud-Con- 
glonierate  (whereas  the  historical  sense  in  him,  as  in  his  contemporaries  generally,  remained 
undeveloped).    His  chief  philosophical  work  (completed  about  a.  d.  1190),  the  "  Guide  of 
Ihe  JJouhting"  contains  (according  to  Munk's  judgment,  MiUmffes^  p.  486)  nothing  which  in 
philosophical  respects  was  of  decisive  importance  or  origrinality,  but  it  contributed  mightil;^ 
toward  bringing  the  Jews  to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  through  which  they 
ftectiime  able  to  transmit  to  Christian  Europe  the  science  of  the  Arabs,  and  tliereby  to  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  Scholastic  philosophy.     Maimonides'  influence  was  greatest 
on  the  theology  of  the  Jews.     The  fundamental  idea  in  his  works  is  that  the  law  was 
given  to  the  Jews,  not  merely  to  train  them  to  obedience,  but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the 
highest  truths,  and  that,  therefore,  fidelity  to  the  law  in  action  is  by  no  means  sufficient^ 
but  that  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  also  a  religpous  duty.     By  this  teaching  he  offered 
a  powerful  incitement  to  speculation  in  religious  philosophy,  yet  he  also  contributed  by  his 
enunciation  of  definite  articles  of  faith  to  a  narrow  determination  of  Jewish  dogmas, 
although  his  own  investigations  bear  throughout  a  rationalizing  character.     Maimonides  is 
no  friend  to  astrological  mysticism :  we  are  only  to  believe  tliat  whioh  is  either  attested  by 
the  senses  or  strictly  demonstrated  by  the  understanding  or  transmitted  to  us  by  prophets 
and  godly  men.    In  the  province  of  science,  he  regards  Aristotle  as  the  most  trustworthy 
leader,  and  only  differs  from  him  when  the  dogma  requires  it,  as,  especially,  m  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation  and  providential  guidance  of  the  world.    Maimonides  holds  firmly  to  the  be- 
lief (without  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  of  miracles  as  suspensions 
of  natural  laws  could  not  be  maintained),  that  Qod  called  into  existence  out  of  nothing,  not 
only  the  form,  but  also  the  matter  of  the  world,  the  philosophical  proofs  to  the  contrary  not 
appearing  to  him  conclusive.    If  these  proofs  possessed  mathematical  certainty,  it  would  he 
necessary  to  interpret  those  passages  in  the  Bible  which  appear  to  oppose  them  sUegon- 
eaUy^^which  is  now  not  admissible.    Aeoordingly,  Maimonides  condemns  the  hypothesis 
of  the  eternity  of  the  world  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  or  the  doctnne  that  matter  is  eternal 
mb  tnftM,  and  has  always  been  the  substratum  of  an  order  or  form  arising  from  the  tendency 
of  all  things  to  become  like  the  eternal  and  divine  Spirit ;  the  Bible,  he  says,  teaches  the 
temporal  ongin  of  the  world.    Less  discordant  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  aocording 
to  M,  to  the  Platonic  theory,  which  he  interprets  with  the  strictest  exactness  according  to 
the  Uteral  sense  of  the  dialogue  Timaew  (whidi  he  might  have  read  in  an  Arabic  translation) 
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He  auderatands  the  theory  as  assummg  that  matter  is  eternal,  but  that  the  diTinelT-csoBitf 
order,  by  the  addition  of  which  to  matter  the  world  was  formed,  had  a  beginning  in 
Tet  he  does  not  himself  accept  this  theory,  but  adheres  to  the  belief  that  matter 
created  by  God.  In  Ethics,  Maimonides  lays  special  stress  on  the  freedom  of  the  wiS. 
Every  man  has  complete  freedom,  either  to  enter  upon  the  way  of  goodness  and  piety,  er 
to  go  in  the  ways  of  evU  and  wickedness.  Do  not,  6ay8  Maimonides,  allow  thyself  to  be 
persuaded  by  fools  that  God  predetermines  who  shall  be  righteous  and  who  widced.  He 
who  sins  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  it,  and  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  speeiSly 
to  change  his  course.  God's  omnipotence  has  bestowed  freedom  on  man,  and  his  obi- 
niscience  foreknows  man's  choice  without  guiding  it  We  should  not  choose  the  good, 
like  children  and  ignorant  people,  from  motives  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  we  dkooU 
do  good  for  its  own  sake  and  from  love  to  God;  still,  retribution  does  await  the  i»> 
mortal  soul  in  the  future  world. — ^The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  treated  by  MaimonMw 
as  being  simply  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  not  to  be  opposed,  but  which  also  cannot  lit 
explained. 

The  presupposition  of  Maimonides  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  knowledge  independent 
of  faith,  to  which,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  complete  certainty,  the  literal  sense  of  Soip* 
ture  must  be  sacrificed  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation,  appeared  to  some  of  tbt 
Rabbis  to  be  an  inadmissible  limiting  of  the  authority  of  the  biblical  revelation ;  it  was  a 
" selling  of  Holy  Scripture  to  the  Greeks,"  or  a  "destroying  of  firm  ground."  His  inlcp- 
pretation  of  the  sensuous  representations  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the  future  life,  which  the 
Bible  contains,  aud  of  some  of  the  miracles,  and  his  attempt  to  find  rational  g^unds  for 
the  Jewish  laws,  were  regarded  by  them  as  jeopardizing  religion.  In  France  there  were 
fanatics  who  did  not  content  themselves  with  anathemas,  but  who  claimed  and  obtained 
the  aid  of  Christian  inquisitors  against  the  detested  heresy.  But  this  very  step,  tUs  trea- 
son committed  against  the  national  spirit  of  the  Jews,  contributed  materially  to  die 
triumph  of  the  rationalizing  tendency  of  Maimonides,  whose  works  soon  obtained  as 
almost  unresisted  authority  among  the  Jews,  not  only  of  the  East,  but  also  of  the  West 
They  were  also  highly  esteemed  by  Arabian  and  Christian  thinkers. 

Among  the  numerous  Jewish  philosophers,  who  figured  for  the  most  part  as  tranalaton 
and  commentators  of  Aristotle  and  of  Arabian  disciples  of  Aristotle,  the  most  noteworthy 
are,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Schem  Tob  ben  Joseph  ibn  Falaquera,  the  commentator  of 
the  Ifareh  NsbttcMm  and  translator  of  the  extracts  from  Ibn  Grebirors  Ftmntain  of  lif^ 
and,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Levi  ben  Gerson  (bom  in  1288,  died  1344),  and  Moaes,  the 
son  of  Joshua,  of  Narbonne,  called  Master  YidaL  The  former  of  these  men  was  a  partistfi 
of  the  doctrine  of  Ibn  Roschd.  He  adopted  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
world  by  God  out  of  a  material  substance  previously  existing,  which  substance,  however, 
as  being  absolutely  formless,  was  nothing,  and  explained  the  immortality  of  the  sonl » 
consisting  in  its  union  with  the  active  intellect,  in  which  each  soul,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  perfection,  participated.  Moses,  the  son  of  Joshua,  wrote  the  commentary  (menr 
tioned  above,  p.  421)  on  the  Mortk  of  Mahnonides  and  other  commentaries  on  the  worki 
of  Arabian  philosophers,  still  extant  in  MS& 

The  work  in  imitation  of  the  Morth  by  Ahron  ben  Elis,  of  Nioomedia  (a  Karaite  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century)  and  entitled  the  "Tree  of  Life"  (which  contains  also 
detailed  accounts  respecting  the  religious  and  philosophical  schools  among  the  ArabsX  is  • 
presentation,  on  a  philosophical  basis,  of  the  dogmas  of  Mosaism. 

From  the  fifteenth  century  onward  the  renewed  Platonism  (which  is  to  be  treated  of 
hereafter)  exerted  a  certain  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  as  may  be  seen  in  tho 
dialogues  concerning  Love,  by  Leo  the  Hebrew,  the  son  of  Isaao  AbrabaneL 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

Thb  Period  of  the  Full  Development  and  Universal  Sway  of 

THE  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

§  98.  The  introduction  into  Europe  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics, 
Physics,  Psychology  and  Ethics,  and  of  the  partly   Neo-Platonic, 
partly  Aristotelian  writings  of  Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophers,  led 
to  a  material  extension  and  transformation  of  philosophical  studies 
among  the  Christian  Scholastics.     The  theosophical  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation contained  in  some  of  those  works,  and  especially  in  certain 
books  which  were  at  first  falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle,  but  which 
were  in  fact  the  work  of  Neo-Platonists,  favored,  in  connection  with 
the  doctrines  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  a  leaning  toward  pantheistic 
doctrines.      But  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  reaction  soon  took  i)lace, 
which  at  first  threatened  to  operate  not  only  against  these  doctrines, 
but  also  against  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  but  which 
afterward,  when  the  theistic  character  of  the  genuine  works  of  Aris- 
totle became  known,  assisted  his  doctrine  to  obtain  a  decided  triumph 
and  to  force  the  Platonism  of  the  earlier  Scholastics,  which  they  de- 
rived Irgm  Augustine  and  other  Church  Fathers,  into  the  background. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Aristotelian,  Arabian,  and  Jewish  doctrines  of 
monotheism  in  the  philosophy  of  the  later  Scholastics  had  for  a  conse- 
quence the  complete  accomplishment  of  the  till  then  imperfect  sepa- 
ration of  natural  from  revealed  theology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
in  the  philosophical  justification  of  which  Church  Fathers  and  earlier 
Scholastics  had  found  the  principal  aim  of  their  philosophical  think- 
ing, being  now  maintained  on  the  ground  of  revelation  alone,  and 
withdrawn,  as  a  theological  mystery,  from  the  sphere  of  philosophical 
speculation,  while  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  was  philosophi- 
cally justified  by  Aristotelian  arguments.      Through   an   extensive 
appropriation,  and  in  part  also  through  a  modification  of  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  to  suit  tlie  demands  of  the  Church,  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy became,  both  materially  and  formally,  for  the  fundamental 
theses  contained  in  the  *'  theologia  naturalu^^  and  formally,  for  the 
mysteries  reserved  to  inere  faith,  the  adequate  instrument  of  eccle- 
siastical theology.     This  it  continued  to  be  until  after  the  renewal  of 


NominaliBm,  when  the  Scholastic  poBtalate  of  the  harmony  of  the 
substance  of  faith  with  reason — which  postulate,  however,  finom  the 
time  when  Aristotelianissi  beeaoie  domiiuvi^  in  the  thirteenth  ce&- 
tury,  had  never  been  a£Srmed  in  its  full  sense,  except  as  applying  to 
the  fundamental  theses  above  meni;loDed — bseaipe  more  and 
restricted,  and  was  at  l93t  aJto^tthior  rejected. 


Of  the  introdnction  of  the  BohoUstios  to  the  knowledgo  of  the  physical,  metaphysfoal,  and  ethical 
of  Ati4atoile  (qd(1  oIao  to  the  writings  of  the  Arabten  ao4  Jewish  eommeBtators)  A.  Jvardain  tuipl  i.  In  hb 
JUtherafU§  criti^ium  sur  Fdff6  et  For^ffifie  <U$  tradtustiann  loHnM  d'AridoU,  Purls,  IStS,  9.  ^d,  ISik 
Q«nnan  translation  by  Stahr,  Uolle,  1S81 ;  c£  Benan,  A^err^  Paris,  1858,  pp.  148  and  158  seq^  SS  se^  Cm 
the  first  reception  given  to  these  wrltinien,  see  Kaur^Sis,  hi  his  JWL  SooL^  L  p.  891  seq. ;  cH,  alaot, 
Ze  9onciU  d^  ParU  d^  Vanned  1210,  In  the  Bitu^  archioLy  new  series,  toL  10,  Paris,  186A,  pp.  417- 


The  question  as  to  when  an4  in  what  waj  the  Scholastics  be<MaDe  acquali^ed 
works  of  AristoUe,  except  the  Ortjcawn^  has  been  answered  bj  the  investigalions  of 
Jourdain,  wlio  has  shown  that  their  first  acquaintance  with  these  works  was  brongbt 
about  tlirough  the  Arabians,  but  that  not  long  afterward  the  Greek  text  was  brooglit  to 
the  West  (particularly  from  Constantinople)  and  translated  directly  into  Latin.  In  fc 
times  the  prevalent  (anil,  substantiaUy^  ^e  correct)  beUef  was,  that  the  Latin 
had  been  made  from  the  Arabian;;  but  in  numerous  cases  critics  forgot  to  distinguish 
ciently  between  the  case  of  the  logical  writings,  which  had  been  known  earlier,  and  tli* 
other  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  they  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  gradojd 
addition  of  direct  translations  fVom  the  Greek.  Heeren  (in  his  Cksch.  des  Sktdimms  dm' 
ohS8.  LiU.j  I.  p.  183)  fell  into  the  opposite  mistake  of  under-estimating  the  ag^icy  of  tk» 
Arabs.  Buhle  {Le?irb.  der  Oesch.  <2er  PfUh$.j  Y.  p.  247)  guards  the  proper  mean  bj  t^Feci- 
ing  attention  especially  to  the  difference  between  the  case  of  the  Organon  and  that  of  the 
other  works,  but  without  investigatiug  and  communicating  the  documentary  proofs  suhae^ 
quently  g^ven  by  Jourdain.  That  the  Or^ano?i,  however,  was  not  l^ly  knows  until  ikt 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  before  that  time  the  Scholastics  were  aoqaainfead 
with  the  CcUeg.  and  ItUerpr.^  together  with  the  laagogt  and  the  works  of  Boethiiis»  WM 
first  discovered  after  Jourdain^s  investigations  by  Cousin,  Prantl,  and  others. 

The  Influence  of  Arabian  science  was  felt  sporadically  in  the  early  days  of  OhrisCte 
Scholasticism.  Gerbert  in  Spain  had  drawn  upon  it  to  a  certain  extent,  although  (as  Bfr- 
dlnger  has  shown  in  his  work  U^bv  Gerberta  wiss,  undpoUf.  SMhiing^  Marburg.  1851)  h«  4aA 
not  understand  the  Arable  language  (and  probably  not  the  Groek).  Oonstautinus  AM- 
canus,  a  monk,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  1060  and  journeyed  in  the  East,  and  afterward  estab* 
lished  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Montecassino,  translated  fVom  the  Arabic  various,  and 
especially  medical,  works,  among  whidi  were  the  works  of  Galenus  and  Hippocrates,  by 
vhich  the  teachings  of  William  of  Conches  appear  to  have  been  influenced.  Soon  after  1  Ht 
Adelard  of  Bath  made  himself  acquainted  wiiUi  some  of  the  performances  of  the  ArebSi 
£rom  which  he  borrowed  several  theses  in  natural  philosophy.  About  1150,  by  command 
of  Raimund,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Johannes  Avendenth  (Johannes  ben  David,  JohaBnes 
Uispalensis)  and  Dominicus  Gundisalvi  translated,  from  the  Arabic  through  the  Caslilin 
into  Latin,  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle  and  certain  physical  and  metaphysical  vritii]^ 
of  Avicenna,  Algazeli,  and  Alfarabi,  as  also  Uie  "Fountain  of  Life"  of  Avioebro&  (Us 
Gebirol).  The  work  entitled  '*  De  CoMsis  "  (also  called  De  causia  cauaarum^  De 
J)e  csae^  De  essentia  purcte  honitatis)  on  which  David  the  Jew  wrote  a  commentary,  and 
was  a  compilation  of  Keo-Platonlc  theses,  became  widely  circulated  soon  after  llSO,  in  a 
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X^Bt&n.  translation,  as  a  work  of  Aristotle,  and  had  an  important  influence  in  detennining 
tlie  method  of  Alanus.    The  Theoiogia  (also  called  De  aecrttiore  Aegyptiorum  phido8ophia\ 
ftdaely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  was  known  in  a  Latin  translation  at  least  as  early  as  1 260, 
and  perhaps  still  earlier.    It  was  partly  owing  to  the  existence  and  influence  of  this  work 
that  at  first  Neo-Platonic  doctrines  were  admitted  among  the  Scholastics  under  the  authority 
of  Aristotle.     Probably  this  work,  as  also  the  De  Gousis  and  Avicebron's  Fims  Fttoe,  were 
influential  in  determining  the  doctrine  of  Amalrich  of  Bena  (who  seems  only  to  have  taught 
orallT')  and  his  pupils,  althongh  the  essence  of  his  doctrine  was  undoubtedly  derived  fVom 
Sootus  Eri{(ena  (as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  reports  of  Henry  of  Ostia — in  his  Lecbtra 
aioe   apparatus  super  qwaique  Ubna  decretaUtimf  printed  in  1512,  cui  I.  1,  2,  and  copied  by 
Tennemann,  by  Kronlein,  and  by  Huber,  in  his  So<4m  Erigena^  Munich,  1861,  p.  435  seq. — 
and  of  Martinus  Polonns,  Chron^  lY.,  copied  by  Huber,  p.  437,  and  by  Uaureau,  Ph.  Sc.^ 
1.  412).    Soon  after  the  death  of  Amalrich  (which  took  place  in  the  year  1206  or  1207)  it 
becazne  known  that  his  heresy  was  not  confined  to  the  proposition  which  he  had  opealy 
tauglxt  and  which  he  had  finally  been  foroed  to  recant,  viz. :  that  every  believer  must 
regard  himself  as  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  bat  that  it  rested  on  a  pantheistic  basis 
and  was  connected  with  the  many-braached  heresy,  which  was  then  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  and  with  which  the  ^^  Elemai  GospeV*  (composed  about  a.  d.  1200  by 
Joachim  of  Floras,  Abbot  of  Calabria,  and  a  good  Catholic,  of  whom  Ernest  Renan  treats 
in  the  Bev.  dea  deux  MondeSj  Vol  64,  July,  1866,  pp.  94>142),  and  also  still  later,  mystical 
works  (in  particular,  the  Evangeiium  SancU  Spiriius  of  the  FratriceUiy  composed  by  John 
of  Parma,  who  lived  1210-1289)  were  in  many  respects  tainted.     God  the  Father — so 
Booae  of  the  Amalricans  taught — ^became  man  in  Abraham,  and  the  Son  became  man  in 
Christ,  who  had  abrogated  the  Jewish  law.    But  now  the  time  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
mtroduoed,  who  had  become  incarnate  in  themselves  and  had  abrogated  also  the  institu- 
tions and  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  sobstituted  knowledge  and  love  in  the  place  of 
fkith  and  hope.    Not  works,  but  the  will  and  spirit,  are  decisive ;  he  who  abides  in  lore 
does  not  sin.    This  heresy  was  exterminated  by  fire  and  imprisonment,  and  the  study  of 
the  physical  works  of  Aristotle,  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  favor  the  heresy,  as  also  of 
the  worlcs  of  Erigena,  was  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  decrees.    In  the  year  1209  the  Pro- 
Yincial  Council,  assembled  at  Paris  imder  the  pvesidency.of  Peter  of  Corboil,  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  ordered,  among  other  things,  that  neither  the  books  of  Aristotle  on  natural  phi- 
losophy, nor  commentaries  on  the  same,  should  be  read,  whether  publicly  or  secretly,  at 
Paris  (nee  libri  AristoteUa  de  naturali  philo§ophia  nee  commenta  ieganiur  Parisiis  jmblice  vd 
mereU^.    The  historian  Bigordus,  or  rather  his  continue  tor,  Guillaumo  le  Breton,  reports 
(inexactly)  that  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle  (and  it  was  to  these  that  David  of 
Dinant  really  appealed),  which  had  shortly  before  been  brought  from  Constantinople  and 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  had  been  burned  and  the  study  of  them  prohibited,  be- 
came they  had  given  occasion  to  the  Amalrican  heresy.    The  continuator  of  the  chronide 
of  Robert  of  Auxerre  says,  not  of  the  ihtaphgeice^  but  of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  {Hbri 
AristoteliSy  qui  de  naiurali  phihaophia  inscr^pk  sunt),  that  the  reading  of  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  Council  (in  1209)  forthree  years;  the  same  is  related  by  Ciesarius  of  Heisterbach,  who  only 
names  Kbros  natwcdes.    From  this  it  might  seem  that  in  1212  the  prohibition  was  removed. 
Yet  in  the  statutes  of  the  UnlTersity  of  Paris,  which  were  sanctioned  in  the  year  1216  by 
Robert  of  Cour9on,  the  papal  legate,  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  books  on  dialectic,  both  the 
"  old  "  and  the  **  new  *'  books  (t.  e.y  the  parts  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  which  were  previously 
known  and  those  which  first  became  known  about  a.  d.  1140)  is  ordered,  while  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  metaphysics  and  on  natural  philosophy,  as  also  of  the  com- 
pendia of  their  contents,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  David  of  Dinant,  Amalrich,  and  MauntittSy 
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the  Spaniard  (bj  whom  some  ooi^ectare  that  Ayerroee  is  intended,  Maoritiiis  being  ragvU 
as  a  corrupted  form  of  Mauvitius,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Averroes)  is  forbidden.    Tk 
Ethica  remained  unprohibited,  but  exerted  in  the  following  decade  onlj  an  inconaidenlbfis 
influence.     By  a  bull  of  February  23,  1225,  Pope  Honorius  III.  commanded  the  bnnaai 
of  all  copies  of  the  work  of  Erigena  entitled  vepl  fiHteuc  fiepuffiov.    In  April,  1231,  Fop 
Gregory  IX.  directed  that  the  Itbri  naturaleSf  forbidden  by  the  ProTindal  Council  for  a 
specific  reason  (which  reason,  according  to  Roger  Bacon,  was  that  these  books  CKXitained 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world),  should  not  be  used  imtil  they  had  been  examiaeAl 
and  purified  from  all  suspicion  of  error.    From  this  limiting  clause,  and  from  the  fact  tfaffil 
at  about  this  same  time  all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  including  the  Physics,  began  to  bsl 
expounded  by  the  most  esteemed  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  1254,  at  Paris,  tbe 
Meiapk,  and  Fhya.  were  officially  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught  by  the 
IhcuUaa  Arttum^  we  may  infer  that  the  Scholastic  theologians  had  learned  gradually  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  genuine  Aristotle  from  the  Platonizing  expasitions  of  him,  and  had  perceived 
that  it  was  precisely  the  metaphysical  basis  of  the  dreaded  heresy,  namely,  the  hjrposCh 
tizing  of  the  universal,  whidi  was  most  vigorously  combated  by  Aristotle.     Roger  Bacon 
expressly  testifies  that  the  ecclesiastical  prohibition  remained  only  in  force  until  1231 
The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  acquired  the  greatest  authority  in  the  following  time,  when  it 
was  customary  to  draw  a  parallel  between  him,  as  the  ^^ prciecursor  Ckristi  in  nabtraUbms^'^ 
with  John  the  Baptist,  as  the  *^ praeearaor  Ghriati  in  graimiisJ'*    (How  great  his  authority 
was  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  shown,  among  other  things,  by  the  litersr 
ture  of  the  "  attdoriiates  "  or  *'  dicta  natabiliOf"  of  which  Prantl  treats  in  the  Sitzungsber.  der 
Jiunehmer  Akad,  der  Wisa.,  1867,  II,  2,  pp.  173-198.)    Even  before  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  liad  become  more  favorable,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  caused  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, together  with  Arabian  commentaries  (especially  those  of  Averroes),  to  be  translated 
into  Latin,  in  Italy,  under  the  superintendence  of  Michael  Scotus  and  Hermannus  Alemas- 
nus,  with  Jewish  assistance.    The  whole  body  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  was  at  hand  fitim 
about  A.  D.  1210  to  1225  in  Latin  translations  from  the  Arabic  (Am.  Jourdain,  Beck,  mt, 
2d  ed.,  Paris,  1843,  p.  212).    Subsequently  Robert  Greathead  and  Albertus  Magnus,  among 
others,  and,  in  particular,  Thomas  Aquinas,  labored  to  secure  purer  texts  founded  on  direct 
translations  from  the  Greek,  while  Thomas  of  Oantimpr^  WiUiam  of  Moerbeka,  Henry  of 
Brabant  (the  latter  in  about  the  year  1271,  and  in  consequence  of  a  request  from  Thomas 
Aquinas)  and  others,  did  good  service  as  translatore. 

While  the  application  of  dialectic  to  theologj-  had  been  already  in  the  first  period  a 
characteristic  of  Scholastic  philosophy,  it  was  not  until  the  second  period  that  the  dialectic 
method  of  exposition,  as  adopted  by  the  Scholastic  philosophers,  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment The  means  by  which  this  development  was  attained,  were  the  study  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic  and  metaphysics  and  the  practice  of  Scholastic  disputation.  The  method 
consisted,  first,  in  connecting  the  doctrines  to  be  expounded,  with  a  commentary  on  some 
work  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  contents  of  this  work  were  divided  and  subdivided 
until  the  separate  propositions,  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  reached.  Then  these 
were  interpreted,  questions  were  raised  with  reference  to  them,  and  (for  the  most  part  in 
strictly  syllogistic  form)  the  grounds  for  affirming  and  for  denying  them  were  presented. 
Finally  the  decision  was  announced,  and  in  case  this  was  affirmative,  the  grounds  tqtr  the 
negative  were  confuted,  or,  in  the  opposite  case,  the  grounds  for  the  affirmative.  The 
names  of  the  persons  holding  the  various  opinions  which  were  discussed,  were,  as  a  rule, 
not  given.  No  opinions  were  defended  during  this  period,  which  were  altogether  originsl 
and  were  not  supported  by  some  authority.  (The  truth  of  this  latter  statement,  in  what 
belongs  to  the  province  of  logic,  has  been  demonstrated  in  detail  by  PrantL) 
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§  99.  Alexander  of  Hales  (died  1245)  was  the  first  Scholastic  who 
acquainted  with  the  whole  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  also  with 
%    part  of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Arabian  philosophers,  and  who 
3mployed  the  same  in  the  service  of  Christian  theology.     He  did  not, 
bo"wever  (like  Albertus  Magnus),  treat  systematically  of  the  separate 
biranches  of  philosophy  as  snch,  but  merely  made  use  in  his  Summa 
'jt'Aeologiae  of  philosophical  doctrines  for  the  demonstration  of  theo- 
logical dogmas.    William  of  Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Paris  (died  1249), 
defended  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  and  the  doctrine  of  the  substan- 
tiality of  the  human  soul  against  Aristotle  and  Arabian  Aristotelians. 
^8  a  Christian,  he  identified  the  whole  complex  of  Ideas  with  the 
second  person  of  the  Godhead.     Robert  Greathead,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(died  1252),  combined  Platonic  with  Aristotelian  doctrines.     Michael 
Scotns  is  of  importance  in   the  history  of  philosophy,  more  as   a 
transdator  of  the  works  of  Aristotle   than   as   an  original  author. 
The  learned  Vincentius  of  Beauvais  (died  1264),  was  rather  an  ency- 
clopedist than  a  philosopher.     Bonaventura  (died  1274),  the  mystical 
philosopher  and  scholar  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  gave  to  the  teachings 
of  Plato  (as  transformed  by  the  Neo-Platonists  and  Church  Fathers) 
the  preference  over  those  of  Aristotle,  but  subordinated  all  human 
wisdom  to  divine  illumination.     There  is  greater  merit,  according  to 
Bonaventura,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  monastic  vows  than  in  com- 
mon morality,  and  the  highest  point  which  the  human   soul  can 
reach  is  mystical  contemplation,  which  affords  a  foretaste  of  future 
blessedness. 

The  Swmma  UnU>€r§a€  TheoloQUu  of  AlezaDder  of  Hales  was  first  printed  at  Venice  In  1470^  then  at 
Koremberg  In  14S2,  Venice,  157d,  etc 

The  Works  of  William  of  Anyergne  were  published  at  Venice  in  1001,  and  more  aceoratelj  and  com- 
pletely by  Blaise  Leferon,  at  Orleans^  in  1674. 

The  Summary  of  the  eight  books  of  Aristotle^s  PhyHe9y  bj  Robert  Greathead  of  Lincoln,  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1499  and  1500,  and  at  Paris  In  158S;  his  Commentary  on  the  AndL  PotL,  at  Venice  sereral 
times,  and  at  Tadaa  In  1487.  CC,  concerning  him,  Beinhold  Panli,  BUokiqf  Orouetette  tind  Ad<un  com 
Marth,  Tubingen  {Univ.-Sehrift\  1804. 

Michael  Sootus's  Super  Avtorem  Spherat  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  140fi,  and  at  Venice  In  1681,  his  Ih 
Sole  et  Luna  at  Strasburg  In  1622,  and  his  2>e  CMromanHa  repeatedly  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Vineentios  of  Beauvais*  Speculum  Quadrupleao:  XaturaU,  Doetrinale^  Bittoriale^  MoraU^  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1494,  and  Duaei  1624,  the  Speculum  Nat  et  Doeirinale,  Strasburg,  1478,  and,  with 
the  HUtor,,  Nuremberg,  1436.  Cf.,  on  him,  a  work  by  Chrlatoph  Bohloflser,  pnbUahed  at  Fraakfort-on. 
the-llain,  in  1819^  Aloys  Vogel,  Unio.-Pr^  Freibuxg,  1848,  and  Prantl,  Gench,  Oer  Logik^  IIL  pp.  77-85^  The 
"Mirror  of  Doctrine'*  was  composed,  according  to  AL  Vogcl,  about  a.  d.  12601,  the  ** Mirror  of  History"* 
abootl2M;  the  "Mirror  of  Morals"  was  not  written  by  Vincentius,  but  by  a  later  author,  between  1810 
and  1820;  this  work,  at  least,  contains  later  Interpolations;  bnt  even  thn  other  parts  are,  according  to 
Prantl's  belief  (OeaaJi,  dtr  Log^  III.  87),  not  tn^  from  interpolations  (which  ar«  foond  BCTertheleaa  In 
MBS.  of  the  fourteenth  eontnry). 

The  writings  of  Bonarentura  were  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1482,  Bome,  1588-96,  etc    Bonavmtmrae 
opera,  ed,  A.  G  Peltier,  Besan^n  et  Paris,  1861,  etc    BoruiifonL  opuoo.  duo  praeUaniUtkna:  Sroviloq. 
28 
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tt  JHntrarltim  mmtiU  ad  Dtum^  «e2.  Cir.  Jos.  Hefele,  8d  «dltioB,  T&blngen,  ISiSL  Of  him  troat 
W.  A.  HoUenberg  {Studien  mi  Botwo^  Berlin,  1802;  Bon.  aU  DogmaUk«r,  in  ThecL  Stud,  ».  KrU^l^ 
Heft  1,  pp.  95-180),  and  Berthaaml«r  {Geaoh.  dea  heiHffen  Bonae.  ina  DmUmsha  Qhwwtmf^  FijiiiAl. 
1888) ;  ot  the  proper  secUooft  Id  the  works  sboye  (p.  880)  dted  on  Medlsval  Mjatieiam. 

The  Stmvma  ThecHogian  of  Alexander  of  Hales — who  was  born  in  the  oountj  of  Qk» 
oester,  joined  the  Franciscan  Oruer,  and  studied  and  taught  at  Paris,  where   he  died  a 
1245 — is  a  syllogistical  demonstration  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  following,    though  bbI 
servilely,  in  part  the  Sentences  of  Hugo  of  SL  Victor,  and  in  part — ^moro  especially  in  Itt 
arrangement — ^the  similar  work  by  Peter  the  Lombard.    His  work,  however,  is  not  the 
first  which  bore  the  title  of  a  Summa  of  theological  doctrines,  since  before  him  Smsaam 
had  been  written  by  Robert  of  Melun  and  Stephen  Langton,  and,  still  earlier,  \niliam  «f 
Auzerre  had  composed  an  ^^ExplanaHo  in  quatuor  eententiarum  libros"  which  was  priirted 
at  an  early  date  at  Paris.     But  while  earlier  Scholastics  hod  known  only  the  Lo^ic  of  Ai»> 
totle,  and  William  of  Auzerre,  yielding  to  the  commands  of  the  Church,  had  igrnored  dv 
Physics  and  Metaphysics  (he  only  mentions,  in  addition  to  the  Logic^  the  EOiics  of  Aristotle^ 
Alexander  of  Hales  first  used  the  entire  phQosophy  of  Aristotle  as  an  auxiliary  of  theolagy 
in  his,  for  the  rest,  strictly  orthodox  and  papally  recommended  Oommentary.     Of  the  Ara- 
bians, he  notices,  in  particular,  Avicenna,  and  rarely  Ayerroes.    Alexander  of  Hales  is  a 
Realist.     Yet  he  regards  the  Universalia  ante  rem  as  being  in  the  mind  of  God :  ^  mmnikm 
inteUigilnlem  nuncupavU  Plato  ipsam  rcUionem  sempitemam^  guafedi  Detts  mtmdum.^     Tliey 
do  not  exist  as  independent  essences  apart  from  God.    They  constitute  the  causa  exempiariM 
of  things ;  yet  they  are  not  distinct  from  the  eatua  efficiens^  but  are  identical  with  it  is 
God.    The  Universale  in  re  is  the  form  of  things  (as  Alexander  assumes  in  agreement  with 
Gilbert  de  la  Porr^).     Alexander's  pupils  honored  him  with  the  title  of  Doctor  Irrefraq^ 
bilis.    The  Summa  was  finished  after  his  death  by  his  scholars,  about  a.  d.  1 252.     Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  Order,  wrote  the  Ghsaae  to 
the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics^  which  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1572,  and  were  somettines 
oscribed  to  Alexander  of  Hales.    A  pupil  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  his  successor  in  the 
Franciscan  chair  of  instruction  at  Paris,  was  John  of  Rochelle,  who  gave  special  attentioB 
to  psychology. 

William  of  Anyergne,  bom  at  Aurillac,  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris  and  Bishop  of 
Paris  from  1228  onward  (died  in  1249),  wrote  works  entitled  De  Universo  and  De  AmmA, 
which  were  based  in  large  measure  on  Aristotle,  to  whom,  however,  he  only  conceded 
such  authority  as  was  consistent  with  the  truth  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  He  also  refers 
frequently,  though  for  the  most  part  only  for  the  purpose  of  combating  them,  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Alfarabi,  Avicenna,  Algazel,  Avicebron,  Averroes,  and  others.  In  his  ideology 
and  cosmology  William  of  Auvergne  follows  Plato,  whom,  however,  he  knew  only  through 
the  Timaeus  and  Phaedo.  Just  as  we  are  forced,  on  the  ground  of  certain  senae-perceptioiia. 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  material  objects,  as  perceived  by  us  through  the  senses,  so 
must  we,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  intellectual  cognition,  recognize  the  existence  of  intelligifafe 
objects,  which  are  reflected  in  our  intellects  (De  Univ.,  II.  14).  The  "archetypal  world '' 
(mundus  archetypus)  is  God's  Son  and  true  God  (De  Univ.,  II.  1*7).  In  order  to  know  the 
intelligible,  there  is  no  need  of  an  active  Intellect  external  to  us  and  separated  from  our 
souls.  Our  intellects  belong  to  our  souls;  and  the  latter  exist  independently  of  the  body, 
as  separate  substances,  having  need  of  the  body  as  an  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  sen- 
sual functions,  but  by  no  means  as  a  condition  of  their  existence ;  the  soul  is  related  to  ita-> 
body,  as  the  cithern-player  to  his  citheni  (De  Anima,  V.  23). 

Robert  Greathead  (Robertiis  Capito,  Grosseteste),  bom  at  Strodbrook,  in  the  coimty  of 
Suffolk,  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  for  a  time  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
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ntimately  ccnnected  with  the  Franctsoaiw,  and  a  yiolent  opponent  of  the  Pope,  died  in 
1 253  Mrhile  Bishop  of  Lincohi.  He  wrote  oommentaries  on  various  works  of  Aristotle  and 
ilso  on  tlie  mystical  Theology  of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  He  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
rorm  :  1 )  form  immanent  in  matter,  which  the  Physicist  considers ;  2)  that  form  which  is 
abstracted  by  the  understanding  and  is  considered  by  the  mathematician ;  and  3)  immaterial  . 
form,  ^whicb  the  metaphysician  considers.  Among  the  forms  which  are  in  themselvee 
immaterial  and  not  simply  separated  in  refleotion  from  matter,  he  redcons,  beside  God  and 
the  Soul,  tlie  Hatonio  Ideas. 

Michael  Scotus  (bom  in  1190),  who  translated  the  De  Ooeh  and  De  Anima  of  Aristotle, 
together  with  the  Commentaries  of  Averroes,  and  other  works,  was  regarded  as  a  learned 
but  heterodox  philosopher.  He  wrote  on  astrology  and  alchemy,  but  his  principal  merit  lay 
mhia  translations. 

Vincentius  of  Beauvais,  a  Dominican  and  teacher  of  the  sons  of  Saint  Louis,  contributed 
materially,  by  his  comprehensive,  comi^ed  work,  in  which  he  touched,  among  other  sub- 
jects, upon  philosophy,  to  the  furtherance  of  encyclopedical  studies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  often  cites  Albertus  Magnus,  and  sometimes  even  Thomas. 

John  Fidanza,  born  at  Balneoregium  (Bagnarea  in  Tuscany)  in  the  year  1221,  was  sur- 
named  Bonaventura  by  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  who 
performed  on  him  a  miraculous  cure  in  his  youth,  and  became  in  his  twenty-second  year 
a  Pranciscan  and  afterward  (1266)  the  General  of  the  Order.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander 
of  Hales  from  1243  to  1245,  then  of  John  of  Rochelle,  and,  from  1253  on,  the  successor  of 
the  latter  in  the  professorial  chair.    He  died  in  12*74,  and  was  canonized  in  1482.    His 
revering  admirers  named  him  "  Doctor  Seraphicusy    Bonaventura  developed  further  the 
iBjatlcal  doctrine  begun  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  on  the  basis  furnished  by  Dionyfiius 
Areopagita,  and  continued  by  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor  and  others.    He  was  some- 
what affected  by  tlie  influence  of  Aristotelianism,  but,  after  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
Scholastics,  in  all  questions  which  rose  above  mere   dialectic,  followed  by  preference 
Plato  in  the  sense  in  which  the  latter  was  then  understood,  t.  e.,  as  interpreted  by  Augus- 
tine.    Bonaventura  affirms  that,  aooording  to  Plato,  God  was  not  only  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  things,  but  also  their  archetypal  ground  (ro^to  exemplofria) ;  but  this  latter  doc- 
trine, he  adds,  was  disputed  by  Aristotle  with  arguments  possessing  no  force.    (This 
Judgment  indicates  that  Bonaventura  falsely  identified  the  tlioory  of  the  hypostaticil 
nature  of  the  Ideas— -which  Aristotle  disputed — with  the  doctrine  of  their  existence  in   • 
God,  which  latter  doctrine,  however,  was  first  advanced  several  centuries  later  by  Philo, 
whose  point  of  departure  was  the  Jewish  conception  of  Grod,  and  by  the  Neo-Platonists  • 
and  Christian  philosophers,  who  arrived  at  it  by  a  theological  transformation  of  the  theory 
of  ideas.)    Bonaventura  adds,  further,  that  fW)m  this  error  of  Aristotle  arose  another,  that, 
namely,  of  ascribing  to  God  no  providential  care  of  earthly  things,  since  he  had  not  in  him- 
self the  "ideas,"  by  which  he  could  be  cognisant  of  them  (whence  it  appears  that  Bona- 
ventura conceived  the  Platonic  ideas,  which  Aristotle  opposed,  as  thoughts  of  the  divine 
mind).    Furtlier,  Bonaventura  censures  the  blindness  of  Aristotle  in  holding  the  world  to 
be  eternal  and  in  opposing  Plato,  who,  conformably  to  truth,  assigned  a  beginning  to  the 
world  and  to  time.    But  all  human  wisdom,  even  that  of  Plato,  appears  to  him  as  folly  m 
comparison  with  mystical  illumination.    As  regards  his  ethical  doctrine,  especial  importance 
belongs  to  Bonaventura's  defence  of  the  genuine  Christian  character  of  tlie  monastic  prin- 
*  ciple  of  poverty,  and  of  mendicancy  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life — « 
principle  on  which  the  Franciscans,  more  than  any  other  order  of  monks,  laid  stress.     The 
(Aristotelian)  ethical  principle  of  the  right  mean  between  the  too  much  and  the  too  little 
is  valid,  he  says,  only  in  common-  life ;  but  that  type  of  life  which  is  ordered  according  te 
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the  counsels  of  the  Gkwpel,  the  vita  aupererogaHonis,  to  which  poyertj  and  chastatj 
is  of  a  higher  order.  Bonayentura  does  not  hold  every  Christian  to  be  bound  to  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ  in  all  things,  but  distinguishes  three  stages  of  Christian  perfection:  the 
obseryance  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  fulfillment  of  the  spiritual  counsels  of 
Gospel  and  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness  in  contemplation,  and  he  regmrds 
attainment  of  the  higher  stages  as  reserved  to  ascetics.  The  mystical  work  of  Booai 
tura,  entitled  SolHoquium,  a  dialogue  between  man  and  his  soul,  is  m  imitation  of  Hi^^ 
and  the  IHnerarium  mentis  in  Deum^  in  imitation  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor ;  in  hia  Ifgrffti 
tians  on  tke  Life  of  Jesus,  written  in  a  style  at  once  popular  and  mystical,  Bonayentara 
follows  more  especially  Bernard. 

§  100.  Albert  of  BollstSdt,  bom  at  Laningen  in  Swabia,  in  the  year 
1193,  educated  at  Paris  and  Padua,  a  Dominican  teacher  at  Paris 
and  Cologne,  and  from  1260  to  1262  Bishop  of  Regensburg,  died  st 
Cologne  1280,  and  was  called,  on  account  of  his  extensive  learning 
and  great  talent  as  an  instructor,  ^'  the  Great "  (Albertus  Magnus) 
and  "  Doctor  Universalis.^^  He  was  the  first  Scholastic  who  repro- 
duced the  whole  philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  systematic  order,  witli 
constant  reference  to  the  Arabic  commentators,  and  who  remodeled 
it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  The  Platonism 
and  Neo-Platonisni,  which  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Scholasticism  had 
been  predominant  in  all  those  parts  of  philosophy  which  went  beyond 
logic  (so  far  as  these  were  at  all  cultivated  at  that  time),  were  not 
indeed  wholly  removed  from  them  by  Albert.  On  the  contrary,  they 
exercised  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  on  his  own  philosophical 
speculations,  but  through  the  greater  influence  of  the  Aristotelian 
order  of  ideas  were  forced  into  the  background.  Albert  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  writings ;  all 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  accessible  to  him  in  Latin  translations 
from  the  Arabic,  and  a  few  of  them  in  translations  from  the  Greek. 
In  a  series  of  works,  consisting  of  commentaries  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  paraphrases  of  the  same,  Albert  set  forth  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  as  modified  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Cliurch.  The  uni- 
versal exists,  according  to  him,  in  a  threefold  sense :  1)  as  universal 
ante  rem^  in  the  mind  of  God,  according  to  the  Neo-Platonic  and 
Augustinian  teaching,  2)  as  U7iiversale  in  re^  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle;  and  3)  as  universale  post  revi^  by  which  Albert 
understands  the  subjective  concept,  in  which  alone  Nominalism  and 
Cdnceptualism  had  admitted  the  existence  of  the  universal.  In 
speculative  theology  Albert  separates  strictly,  in  all  cases,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  dogmas  connected  with  it  from  rational 
or  philoBophical  theology,  in  which  particular  he  was  followed  by 
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Thomas.    He  taoght,  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  was  an  act  in  time,  rejecting  the  Aris- 
totelian theory  of  the  eternal  subsiBteuce  of  the  world.     In  psychology, 
his  moet  important  modification  of  the  Aristotelian  teaching  was  his 
uniting  of  the  lower  psychical  faculties  with  that  substance  separate 
from  the  body  which  Aristotle  termed  the  Nous,  bodily  organs  being 
necessary,  according  to  Albert,  not  to  the  existence  of  these  faculties, 
but  only  to  their  activity  in  the  earthly  life.    The  Ethics  of  Albert 
rests  on  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.     With  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  ancients  he  combines  the  Christian  yirtues,  as  virtues 
of  equal  rank. 

The  Woriu  of  Alberto*  Magnus  were  published  In  twentj-one  folio  Tolomes  bj  Petr.  Jammy,  Lj<m^ 
1051,  his  Phys.  and  Metapfu,  Venice,  151S,  per  M.  Ant.  Zimarium,  JDe  Obe/o,  ib^  1519.  Of  him  treat  Rn- 
dolphna  Novlomagensis  (2>0  Vita  Alb.  Magn^  Cologne,  1490)  and  others,  and.  In  more  recent  timet, 
Joachim  Slgbart  (AU>^rtfUB  Maifnuty  a*in  Zd^en  und  uine  FIssmsoAq/lt,  Begensbnig,  1867)  and  others;  c£ 
F.  J.  von  Bianco,  Die  aUe  UniiwsUdt  KSln^  Part  I^  1 855— In  which  work,  among  other  things,  a  biography 
of  Alb.  Is  oontainod— and  11  Jool,  Dot  VerhSitnisi  AlberCs  d.  O.  au  Moaes  MaimonidM^  Broslau,  1868 
(d  above,  ad  %  Vl)\  Haneberg,  Zur  SfkenninUsUhre  de»  Avieenna  und  Alb.  M.  (cf.  above,  p.  407) ; 
Prantl,  Qtteh.  dtr  Log.^  III.,  89-107.  Albert*s  botanical  work  has  been  published  by  Jessen :  Alberti 
Jiaqni  de  veffstdbiUbut  Ubri  aept&m,  higiorias  naturalis  para  XVIII. :  aditUmem  critieam  ab  Xmaato 
Mmy    o  ooaptam  abaoMt  Carohta  Jaaeen,  Berlin,  1867.  •  [O.  d'Assailly,  Albert  le  Qrand^  Paris^  1870.— TV*.] 

The  year  of  Albert's  birth  was,  according  to  Uie  more  probable  authority,  1193; 
others  regard  it  as  1205.  At  Padua  Albert  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medi- 
clDe,  and  there,  in  the  year  1221,  ho  was  induced  by  Jordanus  the  Saxon  to  join  the 
Dominican  Order,  after  which  he  pursued  his  studies  .in  theology  at  Bologna.  Begin- 
ning in  the  year  1229,  he  taught  philosophy  during  a  series  of  years  at  Cologne  and 
other  places.  In  1 245  he  began  to  teach  at  Paris,  whence  he  subsequently  returned  to 
Cologne  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology.  To  the  latter  place,  though  repeatedly 
called  away  to  fill  various  ecclesiastical  offices^  he  always  returned  anew  to  his  studies  and 
his  professorial  occupations.  He  died  at  Cologne  November  25,  1 280.  Albert  is  said  to 
liave  developed  slowly  in  his  youtli,  and  in  his  old  age  to  have  suffered  from  impaired 
faculties  ('*  AUbertus  ex  asinofacttu  eat  phMosophus  et  ex  phUosnpho  asinus  *').  Familiar  as  he 
was  with  the  Ajristotelian  doctrine,  the  historical  course  of  development  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy in  general  remained  unknown  to  him.  He  identifies  Zeno  the  Eleatic  with  the 
founder  of  Stoicism,  calls  Plato  and  Speusippus  Stoics,  and  the  like.  In  knowledge  of 
natural  science  he  was  distinguished  above  the  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  works 
give  evidence  of  his  very  extensive  erudition ;  yet  he  often  fails  in  power  to  control  the 
results  of  his  wide-spread  investigations.  In  the  spirit  of  system,  in  critical  insight  and 
clearness  of  thought,  his  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  far  superior  to  him.  In  Com- 
mentaries on  Pseudo-Dionysius  and  in  Minor  works  {De  <idhaerendo  Deo^  etc)  Albert  trod 
also  the  ground  of  Mysticism. 

In  the  interpretation  and  presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  Albert  follows 
principally  Avicenna.  He  mentions  Averroes  more  rarely,  and  generally  only  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  him ;  still,  he  follows  him  occasionally,  especially  in  his  commentary 
on  the  De  Ooelo.  In  many  particulars  he  follows  Maimouides,  as  one  less  removed  than 
the  Arabian  philosophers  from  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  especially  in  disputing  against  the 
arguments  for  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
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While  Anselm  of  Oanterbury  applies  his  principle  ^^Ortdo,  ut  intdHgam,"  especal^r  ta 
tibe  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  (in  the  Our  Deau  komafi 
Albert,  while  searching  constantly  fbr  rational  arguments  in  support  of  the  artides  of 
fittth,  and  for  the  fortification  of  belieyera,  the  direction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  refataitin 
of  the  unbelieving,  yet  excludes  the  specifically  biblical  and  Christian  doctrines  of  rerelalaaB. 
from  the  sphere  of  things  knowable  by  the  light  of  reason  (Summa  Thool^  Opp^  ToL  XTIL 
p.  6 :  etex  htmine  quidem  connaiuraii  non  devatur  ad  seienHam  trinHaUa  ei  mcarmaiiomiB  H 
fwurrectionis).  He  asserts  (p.  32)  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  the  human  soul  has  power  only 
to  know  that,  the  principles  of  which  it  has  in  itself  (anima  enim  humoma  nmBias  rei  aeeipA 
scfenUam  niai  iZb'iM,  cinjus  principia  habet  apud  ae  ipaam\  and  since  it  finds  itself  to  be  a 
simple  essence,  containing  no  trinity  of  persons,  it  cannot  conceive  of  the  Godhead  as 
tri-personal,  except  as  illumined  by  the  light  of  grace  (nisi  aUqua  gratia  vd 
aUtoris  luminis  stiblevata  sit  anima).  Still  Albert  does  not  repndiato  the  Augostinian 
that  natural  things  contain  an  image  of  the  Trinity. 

Logic  is  defined  by  Albert  ( Opp.f  I.  p.  5)  as  a  speculative  science,  teaching  us  how  to 
from  the  known  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown  {sapienUa  coniemplativa  docens  qwti&a' 
M  per  quae  devenittr  per  noium  ad  ignoti  noUtiam).  He  divides  it  into  the  doctrine  of  A- 
compUaBOj  or  uncombined  elements,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  possible  only  to  inquire 
the  essence,  which  is  denoted  by  their  definition,  and  of  cony^lexa,  or  combinations  of 
elements,  in  connection  with  which  the  different  modes  of  inferring  are  treated  of. 
losopkia  prima  or  Metaphysics  treats  of  that  which  iv,  as  such,  according  to  its  most 
vniversal  predicates,  as  which  Albert  designates,  in  particular,  unity,  reality,  and  goodness 
{(fwdUbet  ens  est  tmum,  twrum,  hornxm^  Opp,y  XYII.  p.  138).  Albert  affirms  the  reality  of 
the  universal,  because,  if  the  universal  were  not  real,  it  could  not  with  truth  be  predicated 
of  real  objects.  It  could  not  be  known  if  it  did  not  exist  in  reality;  it  does  exist  aa 
form,  for  in  its  form  hes  the  entire  being  of  an  object  There  are  three  classes  of  fbrras, 
and  hence  three  modes  of  existence  of  the  universal :  1)  be/ore  the  individuals,  in  tiia 
divine  mind,  2)  in  the  individuals,  as  the  one  in  the  many,  and  3)  (z/2er  the  individuals^ 
as  a  result  of  abstraction,  performed  by  us  in  thought  (De  Natura  et  Origins  Anima  Tr^ 
I,  2 :  e^  tunc  resultant  tria  formarunn  genera :  unum  quidem  ante  rem  existens,  quod  est 
Jbrmativa;  aHtid  autem  eat  ipsum  genus  formarum^  quae  fluctuant  m  materia; 
est  genus  fcrmaaum,  quod  abstrahente  intetiectu  separatur  a  rebus). 

The  universal  per  se  is  an  eternal  emanation  from  the  divine  intelligence.  It  does  not 
exist  independently  out  of  the  divine  mind.  Tlie  form  present  in  material  things,  con- 
sidered as  the  end  of  development  (finis  generationis  vet  compositUmis  substaaitiae  desideratae 
a  materia),  is  termed  by  Albert  their  reality  (acius\  but  considered  as  including  the  fhH 
being  of  the  object  (totum  esse  ret),  it  is  termed  their  quiddity  (quidditas).  The  principle  of 
individuation  is  to  be  sought  in  matter,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  bearer  or  substratum  (saft- 
jectum,  vnoKeifuvov)  of  forms.  The  particular  form  of  each  object  depends  on  the  natoie 
and  capacity  of  Uie  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  (ibid.,  I.  2).  Matter  contains  in  itself 
form  potentially  (potentia,  it  contains  the  potenHa  inckoaJticnis  format,  Summa  TheoL,  XL 
1,  4).  Material  generation  or  development  is  a  process  whose  products  are  educed  ftom 
matter  (educi  e  materia)  through  the  agency  of  an  actually  existing  cause.  Variety  ia 
material  constitution  is  not  the  cause  but  the  result  of  diversity  of  form  (Phys.,  \llL  1, 13) ; 
but  all  individual  plurality  depends  on  the  division  of  matter  (in  Meitq>h.,  XL  1 :  mdi- 
viduorvm  mulHiudo  fit  omnis  per  divisionem  materia^  The  matter  of  which  any  individnal 
object  Qioc  aHquid)  consists,  is  limited  and  distinguished  by  individuating  accidents  (termk- 
nata  et  signata  aocidentibus  individuantibus).  The  particular  is  stdfstantia  primOy  the  universa] 
is  substantia  seeundou    The  occasional  denomination  in  Aristotie  of  the  universal  aa  a  kind 
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of  matter — ^which  language  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  fonn 
of  a  thing  which  constitutes  its  essence — is  explained  by  Albert  (in  a  manner  similar  to 
tliat  in  which  Avicenna  explains  it)  by  the  distinction  of  this  matter,  which  is  so  called 
only  in  virtue  of  a  logical  usage,  from  real  matter;  he  holds  fast  to  the  proposition,  that 
the  existence  of  the  universal  is  formal  and  not  material  {De  InieUeeiu  ei  InteUigibili^  I.  2.  3: 
esse  tmivcrsale  est  format  et  non  materiae).  The  universal  is  an  essence  fitted  to  give  being 
to  a  plurality  of  objects  (essentia  a^ta  dart  muUis  esse.  Per  heme  apUtudinem  universale  est 
^  in  re  extra).    But  its  only  actual  existence  is  in  the  intellect. 

Albert  teaches,  with  Aristotle,  that  those  eifects  which  are  last  in  the  order  of  reality 

are  first  in  the  order  of  our  knowledge,  and  constitute  its  point  of  departure  (the  postenora 

are  priora  qyoad  nos,  Summa  TfieoLy  I.  1,  5).    From  the  experimental  knowledge  of  nature 

"we  must  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d  as  the  author  of  nature,  and  from  the  experience 

of  grace  we  ascend  to  the  comprehension  of  the  grounds  of  faitli  {fides  ex  posterioribus 

crediti  quaerit  vnieUedum).    It  is  not  the  ontological,  but  the  cosmological  argument,  which 

makes  us  certain  of  God^s  existence.    God  is  not  fully  comprehensible  to  us,  because  the 

flaite  is  not  able  to  grasp  the  infinite,  yet  he  is  not  altogether  beyond  our  knowledge ;  our 

intellects  are,  as  it  were,  touched  by  a  ray  of  his  light,  and  through  this  contact  we  are 

brought  into  communion  with  him  (/&.,  I.  3,  13).    God  is  the  universally  active  intellect, 

which  is  constantly  emitting  intelligences  firom  itself  (De  Caus.  et  Procr,  Univ,,  4.  1 :  pri- 

mum  principium  est  indefici/entur  fluens^  quo  inidlectus  imiversalUer  agtns  indesinenter  est 

inteUigentias  emittens).    God  is  simple,  but  he  is  not  for  "this  reason  (as  held  by  David  of 

Dinant)  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  is  most  universal,  and  identified  with  the  materia 

universcdis ;  for  simple  substances  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  themselves  and  not 

by  constitutive  differences.    Nothing  can  belong  in  common  to  God  and  bis  creatures,  and 

benoe  past  and  future  eternity  cannot  belong  to  both.    The  world  was  not  created  out  of  a 

pre-existing  matter — ^for  God  would  be  a  being  having  need  of  something,  if  his  working 

presupposed  an  already  existing  matter — but  out  of  nothing.     Time  must  have  had  a 

beginning,  otherwise  it  would  never  have  reached  the  present  instant  (Summa  TheoL^  II. 

1,  3).     Creation  is  a  miracle,  and  cannot  be  compreliended  by  the  natural  reason,  whence 

the  philosophers  never  advance  beyond  the  principle,  ex  nihiio  niftU  fiJL^  which  is  applicable 

only  to  secondary  causes  and  not  to  the  first  cause,  and  is  of  authority  only  in  physics,  and 

not  in  theology  (Summa  de  Creaturis^  I.  I,  1 ;  Summa  TfieoL^  II.  1,  4). 

Only  that  whose  existence  is  self-derived  has  by  its  very  nature  eternal  being ;  every 

creature  is  derived  from  nothing,  and  would  therefore  perish,  if  not  upheld  by  the 

eternal  essence  of  God  (Summa  Theoi,  II.  1,  3).     By  virtue  of  its  community  with  God, 

every  human  soul  is  an  heir  of  immortality.    The  active  Intellect  is  a  part  of  the  soul,  for 

in  every  man  it  is  tlie  form-giving  principle,  in  which  other  individuals  cannot  share 

(Tnteltectus  agens  est  pars  animae  et  forma  animae,  Mctaph.^  XI.  1,  9).     Tliis  same  thinking 

and  form-giving  principle  bears  in  itself  the  forces,  which  Aristotle  calls  the  vegetative, 

sensitive,  appetitive,  and  motive  faculties,  and  hence  these  latter  are,  like  the  former,  capa- 

ble  of  being  separated  from  the  body,  and  are  immortaL     To  the  refutation  of  the  mono- 

psychism  of  Avcrroes,  which,  as  Albert  himself  testifies,  was  then  widely  accepted,  and 

which  asserted  the  unity  of  the  immortal  spirit  in  the  plurality  of  human  souls  that  are 

constantly  arising  into  existence  and  perishing,  Albert,  by  command  of  Pope  Alexander 

IV.,  consecrated,  in  about  the  year  1255,  an  especial  treatise  (De  unitaU  intelleetus  contra 

Averroistas,  Opp^  Yol.  Y.  p.  218  seq.),  which  he  afterward  mcorporated  into  his  Summa 

TheoL  (Opp.<,  YoL  XYIII.);  in  it  he  opposes  to  thirty  arguments,  which  might  be  advanced 

in  favor  of  the  Averroistic  doctrine,  thirty-six  arguments  of  a  contrary  bearing.     In  his 

De  Kahura  et  Origime  Animas  {Qpp.j  YoL  Y.  f  182)  and  in  his  Commentary  on  the  third 
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book  of  Aristotle^s  Ik  AfUma  (7^.,  n.  ch.  1)  he  returns  to  this  same  oontroTenj. 
designates  the  opinion  combated  bj  him  as  an  "  error  completely  absurd,  most  wi 
thoroughlj  reprehensible." 

Between  that  which  the  reason  recognizes  as  desirable,  and  that  whidi  natural 
pensity  desires,  free  will  {liberum  arbitrivm)  decides;  through  this  decision  desire  is 
formed  mto  perfect  will  {perfecta  vokmtas).  The  law  of  reason  {fex  mentis^  lex  raHmm  ^ 
trUeUedus)^  which  engages  us  to  act  or  not  to  act,  is  oonsdenco  {(umsdenita) ;  this  is  inbon 
and  imperishable,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  principles  of  action:  it  is 
acquired  and  Tariable  hi  relation  to  single  cases  (wide  Uz  menH$  habitue  naturaHa 
quantum  ad  principia^  acquisitua  quantum  ad  gcita).  Albert  distinguishes  from 
the  moral  capacity,  which  he,  like  Alexander  of  Hales  (after  Jerome  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  I.  4-10 :  acintiUae  conscientiaej  with  reference  to  1  The^ 
L  5),  calls  synteresis  or  synderesie ;  the  former  is  a  haibitus  (e^tg),  the  latter  only  a  poteaiim 
{6bvafuc).  Virtue  ho  defines  with  Augustine  as  a  quality  of  goodness  in  the  mind,  pro- 
ductive of  right  living  and  of  no  evil,  and  which  God  alone  produces  in  man  (bona  qmUSa» 
mentiij  qua  rede  vivUtur,  qua  nvBuB  male  utituTj  quam  solus  Deus  in  homine  operatur).  To  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  of  the  ancients  and  the  Aristotelian  virtues  which  were  joined  with 
them  as  **  adjunct  virtues,**  he  gives  the  name  of  "  acquired  virtues,"  and  adds  to  them, 
in  imitation  of  Petrus  Lombardus,  the  three  theological  or  '^inflised"  virtues:  faith,  hope, 
and  love  (Alb.  0pp.,  XVIII.  pp.  ^69-480). 

§  101.  Thomas  of  Aquino  was  the  son  of  Landolf,  Count  of 
Aqaino,  and  was  born  in  1225  or  1227  at  the  Oastle  of  Roccasicca, 
near  Aquino  in  the  territory  of  Naples  (ancient  Arpinom).  He 
received  his  first  instruction  from  the  monks  of  the  Convent  of  Monte 
Cassino,  and  in  early  life  was  induced  to  enter  the  Dominican  Order 
at  Naples.  He  then  continued  his  studies  at  Cologne  and  Paris,  par> 
ticularly  under  tlie  guidance  of  Albert  the  Great,  and  became  after- 
ward a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Cologne,  Paris,  Bologna, 
Naples,  and  other  places.  He  died  Marcb  7,  1274,  in  the  Cistercian 
Convent  of  Fossa  Nuova,  near  Terracina,  while  on  his  journey  from 
Naples  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  was  canonized  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  John  XXn.,  in  the  year  1823.  He  brought  the  Scholastic 
philosophy  to  its  liighest  stage  of  development,  by  effecting  the 
most  perfect  accommodation  that  was  possible  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy to  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  He  distinguished,  howev^,  the 
specifically  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  revelation — which, 
in  reply  to  the  objections  of  their  opponents,  could  only  be  shown  by 
the  reason  to  be  free  from  contradiction  and  probable — ^from  thoee 
doctrines  which  could  be  positively  justified  on  rational  grounds. 
Besides  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and  numerous  philo- 
sophical and  theological  monographs,  he  composed,  in  particular,  the 
three    following    comprehensive  works:   the    Commentary  on   the 
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Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  in  which  he  discussed  subjects  of 
theological  controversy;   the  four  books  of  the  De  Veritaie  Fidei 
OcU/wlicae  contra  Gentiles  (composed  later,  in  1261  and  1264),  con- 
taining a  rational  demonstration  of  theology ;  and,  lastly,  the  (uniui- 
islied)  Summa  Theoloyiae^  in  which  all  revealed  doctrines  were  to  be 
Bystematically  presented.     Thomas  agrees  with  Aristotle  in  regarding 
knowledge,  and  pre-eminently  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  supreme 
end  of  human  life.     On  the  question  of  universals  he  is  a  realist,  in 
the  moderate  Aristotelian  sense.     The  universal,  he  teaches,  is,  in  the 
\v^orld  of  reality,  immanent  in  the  individual,  being  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  abstracting  mind ;  but  our  conception  of  the  universal  is 
not  hereby  rendered  false,  so  long  as  we  do  not  judge  that  the  univer- 
sal exists  independently,  but  simply  make  it  alone  the  subject  of  our 
attention  and  judgment.     But  Thomas  recognizes,  besides  the  imi- 
versal  in  things  or  the  Essence  (the  forma  auhstantialis  or  qnidditas) 
and  the  universal  after  things,  or  the  concept  which  we  form  by 
abstracting  in  thought  the  essential  (the  quidditas)  from  the  acci- 
dental (or  the  unessential  attributes,  formae  acoide7Uale8\  a  form  in 
which  the  universal  exists  before  things,  viz. :  as  ideas  in  the  divine 
mind,  i.  e.^  as  the  thoughts  which  God,  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  had  of  the  things  to  be  created ;  it  is  only  against  the  Platonic 
theory  of  ideas,  as  represented  by  Aristotle,  that,  in  agreement  with 
the  latter,  he  assumes  an  attitude  of  decided  opposition,  rejecting  as  an 
idle  fiction  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  existing  independently  (separately), 
whether  in  things  or  in  the  divine  mind.     The  existence  of  God  is 
demonstrable  only  a  posterioriy  namely,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  world  as  the  work  of  God.     There  must  be  a  first  mover,  or  a 
first  cause,  because  the  chain  of  causes  and  efiects  cannot  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  links.     The  order  of  the  world  presupposes  an 
orderer.    God  exists  as  pure,  immaterial  form,  as  pure  actuality,  wholly 
free  from  potentiality ;  he  is  the  efficient  and  final  cause  of  the  world. 
The  world  has  not  existed  from  eternity ;  it  was  called  into  existence 
out  of  nothing  by  God's  almighty  power  at  a  determinate  instant  in 
time,  with  which  instant  time  itself  began.     Yet  the  non-eternity  of 
the  world  in  the  past  is  not  strictly  demonstrable  on  philosophical 
grounds,  but  only  probable,  and  it  is  only  made  certain  by  revelation. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  follows  from  its  immateriality,  since  a 
pure  form  can  neither  destroy  itself  nor,  through  the  dissolution  of  a 
material  substratum,  be  destroyed.    Immateriality  must  be  ascribed 
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to  the  human  intellect  from  the  very  nature  of  the  latter.  Far  tb 
intellect  thinks  the  universal ;  but  if  it  were  a  form  inseparable  from 
matter^  like  the  soul  of  a  brute,  it  could  think  only  the  individndL 
and  not  the  universal.  Immateriality,  further,  is  an  attribute  of  the 
whole  soul,  since  the  sensitive,  appetitive,  motive,  and  even  veg^i- 
tive  faculties,  belong  to  that  substance,  which  possesses  the  power  of 
thought.  The  soul  exercises  the  latter  power  without  the  aid  of  a 
bodily  organ,  whereas  the  lower  functions  can  only  be  exercis€Ki  by  it 
through  material  organs.  The  human  soul  does  not  exist  before  Uie 
body.  It  does  not  acquire  its  knowledge  through  the  recollection  of 
ideas  beheld  in  a  pre-existent  state,  as  Plato  assumed.  If  or  does  it 
possess  innate  conceptions.  Its  thinking  rests  on  the  basis  of  sensuous 
perceptions  and  of  representative  images,  from  which  the  active  intel- 
lect abstracts  forms.  The  will  depends  on  the  understanding ;  that 
which  appears  good,  is  necessarily  sought  after;  but  necessity  arising 
from  internal  causes  and  reposing  on  knowledge,  is  freedom.  In 
Ethics,  Thomas  adds  to  the  natural  virtues — in  treating  of  which  he 
combines  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  with  the  doe- 
trine  of  Aristotle — the  supernatural  or  Christian  virtues,  namely, 
faith,  love,  and  hope. 


The  complete  works  of  TbonMia  Aqalnas  irere  paVUshed  At  Bome  in  1570,  in  Berenteon  ToUo 
at  Venice  in  1504,  Antwerp,  1612,  Paris,  1660,  Venice,  1787,  Parma,  1862,  etc  The  editions  of  ringle 
especially  of  the  Summa  Theologian  are  extremely  namerous.  The  sonroe  of  information  for  bis  IiC»  Is  tks 
Biography  incorporated  ia  the  Acta  Sanctorwn  VII.  Mart,,  written  bj  OuUeimos  de  Thoco^  a 
porary  of  Thomas,  tog<'ther  with  the  Acta  of  the  process  of  canonization.  Of  recent  works  on 
his  doctrine  (many  of  which  in  the  lost  few  decades  of  years  were  occasioned  by  the  Gflntberian  phlloaopky 
and  the  Thomlst-Schobstic  reaction  against  itX  it  n>ay  suflkse  to  mention  the  following:  Ilurtei,  Tk.  s.  J. 
und  teine  Zeiiy  Augsbui^,  1846;  Carle,  Uittoirt  delavUti  de9  oumragea  il6  SL  Thomas,  1&I6 ;  Mootet,  J6> 
moire  *ur  Thomat  (TAqutn,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Aead^  dea  m.  tnoraUa^  Vol.  II.,  1847,  pp.  511-611; 
Gh.  Joardain^  La  ph4U>»opM6  de  St,  Thomas  d'Ajuin^  Paris,  185S;  Oacheuz,  JU  la  philomplkie  de  Si 
Thomait,  Paris,  1S&8 ;  Liberatore,  IHe  J&'keuntniMlehre  dee  keiligen  Thonuxs  von  Aquino^  ubermU  wem 
K  ISranMs  Mayence,  1861 ;  Karl  Werner,  Der  h,  Thomae  von  A<iuinOi  Regensbnrg,  1858,  etc.  (VoL  I.:  life 
and  Writings;  Vol.  II.:  Doctrine;  Vol.  III.:  History  of  Thomism),  ct  Gaudin,  PhUoeopkia  Jweta  A 
Thomae  dogmata^  new  od.  by  Bonx  Lavergne,  Paris,  1861 ;  (E.  Plaseman,  Die  Sehule  dee  A.  TMomae  tern 
Aquino,  Soest,  1857-68);  Anton  Uietter,  JHe  Moral  d^h.  Thomae  von  Aquino.  Manleh,  1886;  OfoeUafeB^ 
Die  epeeuloHve  TheoL  dee  TK  v.  Aqu^  Landshnt,  1856,  and  Quaeetionee  eontrovereae  de  pkiiemfUe 
eeholaeUca,  ibid.,  1850;  Aloys  Schmid,  Die  thomietieehe  und  eeoHetieehe  GewiaOieUeUhre,  DiUiagBH, 
1859;  Eahn,  Glavhen  und  Wieeen  naeh  Thomae  von  Aquino,  in  the  TUb.  iheoL  Quartal»ehr^\m, 
No.  2;  Heinr.  Ointzen,  Th.  von  A  ale  voUbewirtheoh.  Sohri/teteller,  ein  Beitrag  wur  nnUonal-Sivmom. 
Dogmengeeeh.  dee  MUtelaltere,  T^fps.  1861 ;  see  the  controversial  works  aninst  the  renewal  of  Tbomisiii. 
such  as  those  by  QOnther  and  Gilntherians,  and  by  SVofasehammer,  M{chelta,and  others:  Kahn,  PkVomtAh 
und  Theologle,  TQbingen,  1860 ;  cf.  those  sections  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  Tenneman,  Bitter,  Hanrdan,  and  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  dogmaa  and  on  Church  history  lif 
lC5hler,  Keander,  Banr,  and  others,  which  relate  to  this  topic;  Jelllnek,  7K  von  A^  \n  the  Jtld.  lOL 
Lelpsic  18!58.  In  the  Beriow  entitled  Der  EaihoWb,  a  number  of  articles  haTe  been  published  in  dlffrreit 
years  (1850  seq.)  onntainincr  a  critlqne  fWim  its  (Thomistic)  stand-point  of  the  recent  literature  bearing  os 
Thomas  of  Aqnino.  J.io.  Merteii,  Ueber  die  BedetOung  der  ErkmwkdeeUkre  dee  keOiften  AmguMMwe 
w%d  dee  heUigen  Thomae  wm  Aqutno/Or  den  geech,  EiUwieklMngeoang  der  PhUoe.  ale  rei^r  Veh 
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<iiM|/Vwi«^  Troyei,  18«6i  Alb«rt  Bitoebl,  ^awA.  ^SNitffon  »ur  ehritsUidun  Lehf%  ««»  ^ott;  in  the  J^oArh 
>lir  <2MteA«  ThtoL^  X.  pp.  277-818  (ntifttlng  cspeoiAll/  to  the  iheolugj  of  Thomas  and  Scotua).  Pnntl, 
Gs90h.  dv  LoffUt,  111.  pp.  107-116. 

Of  the  works  of  Thunuu  Aqulnaa  which  relate  to  philosophy,  should  be  named  (in  Midition  to  the  three 
lMV«r  ones  above  uientioned,  via. :  th«  Couiiuentarj  on  the  deutences,  the  Humma  contra  GwUUet  and 
Suu^ma  HuuL)^  in  jnurtieular,  ihe  following:  Commentaries  on  Ari&L  dt  interpret^  Anal  po%Ur.^  Mstaph 
^kyB^  Paroa  Aaturalia,  De  Anima,  Sth.  Sic^  Paiit.,  MOtor^  De  Voth  et  Mundo,  i)«  Om.  Sccrr.  anil 
on  the  Liher  d€  causu;  an  early  work  entitled  I>6  EnU  et  JiMmtia,  and  uum«:rous  other  minor  treatises. 
Bueh  OS  JM  Prinoipio  JndividuationU,  i>«  PropwdL  JiodaUOu»,  V«  Fallaciit,  De  ^EttmitnU  Mundi,  De 
NiUura  MaUriuty  etc  SsTeral  other  tn-atises  are  eith«r  iusulllcitsntly  authenticated  (i>e  I^atura  SuUo* 
gimaarum,  IH  JikvetOitme  Medii,  IMt  JMmom^roHcne,  etc.)  or  are  probably  spurious  (Z)«  Natura  Aod 
dSHiit,  JM  NiUwra  UtnwU,  D%  PlMnMtat6  J'ormarum,  I>e  InielUctu  et  InUUigHHU,  Dt  Un4i>^nailbu4, 
eta). 

The  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology  m  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  is  most  distinctly 
expressed  by  him  in  the  followmg  words :    "It  is  hnpossible  for  the  natural  reason  to 
arrive  at  tho  knowledge  of  the  divine  persons.     By  natural  reason  we  may  know  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  but  not  those  which  pertain  to  the 
distinction  of  tho  divine  persons,  and  he  who  attempts  to  prove  by  the  natural  reason  the 
trinity  of  persons,  detracts  from  tho  rights  of  faith"  (Sum.  Theol^  I.,  Qu.  32,  Art  1).     In 
like  manner  the  Church's  doctrines  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  time,  of  original  sin,  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  of  the  sacraments,  purgatory,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  eternal  salvation  and  damnation,  are  not  to  be  demonstrated 
by  natural  reason.    These  revealed  doctrines  are  regarded  by  Thomas  as  above,  but  not 
contrary  to,  reason.     As  regards  these  doctrines,  reason  can  confute  arguments,  which  are 
adduced  in  opposition  to  faith,  either  by  showing  them  to  be  false,  or  by  showing  that 
they  are  not  binding  (solvere  rationes^  quaa  indudt  (adversarius)  contra  Jiderti  sive  osten- 
dendo  ease  fcUsas^  sive  ostendendo  non  esse  necessarias).     Reason  can  also  find  out  for  them 
analogies  or   probable  reasons  (thus  Thomas  himself,  in  the  steps  of  Augustine,  illus- 
trates the  mutual  relation  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  by  the  analogy  of  the  soul,  the 
Son,  in  particular,  corresponding  with  the  understanding,  and  the  Spirit  with  the  will);  but 
it  cannot  from  its  own  principles  advance  to  the  demonstration  of  those  dogmas.    The 
cause  of  this  inability  is,  that  reason  can  only  conclude  from  the  creation  to  God,  in  so  far 
as  God  is  the  principle  of  all  existence ;  but  the  creative  power,  of  God  is  common  to  the 
entire  Trinity,  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  tho  unity  of  essence,  not  to  the  distinction  of  per- 
sons (S.  T1i.y  I.,  Qu.  32,  Art.  1).    The  demonstration  of  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Christianity 
is  only  possible  when  the  principle  of  revelation  is  admitted  and  faith  is  given  to  the 
documents  of  revelation.    But  that  which  necessitates  this  admission  and  this  faith  is  to  bo 
found  partly  in  an  inward  moving  of  God,  who  invites  us  to  faith  (iniertGr  instinctus  DH 
invitaniis%  and  partly  in  the  miracles,  in  which  are  included  tho  fulfilled  prophecies  and 
tho  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion.    The  indemonstrableness  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  is 
a  source  of  the  merit  attaching  to  faith  as  an  act  of  confidence  in  the  divine  authority.    In 
the  realm  of  faith  the  will  has  the  pre-eminence  (prtncijjalliatem).     The  intellect  assents  to 
the  articles  of  faith  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  will,  and  not  because  forced  to  do 
80  by  proof.    The  truths  cognizable  by  natural  reason  are  the  preambles  of  faith  (prae- 
ambula  fidei}^  just  as,  in  general,  nature  precedes  grace  and  is  not  nullified  by  it,  but  per- 
fected {(gratia  ruUuram  non  toUit^  sed  perficU).     It  is  the  praeamtmla  fidei,  and  only  these, 
that  are  the  subject  of  demonstrative  arguments  (rationes  demonstrativae^  Summa  T^eoL, 
n.  2).    But  only  a  few  are  able  in  this  way  really  to  perceive  the  truths  cognizable  by 
natural  reason ;  hence  €rod  has  included  them  in  his  revelation.    In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
the  praeambtda  fidei  are  themselves  propositions  to  be  believed,  they  are  the  prima  credi- 
Kfo)  the  basis  and  root  of  all  others.    By  its  demonstrations  of  the  praeambuJia  fidei^  and 
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by  Bhowmg  that  the  dogmas  reserved  for  faith  alone  are  not  refutable  hj 
probable,  natural  reason  subserves  the  interests  of  faith  {naturaUs  ratio  tubeervit 

This  so  precise  determination  of  the  boundaries  of  philosophical  or  natural  thealogT, 
opposed  to  the  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  due  to  tlie  influence  of  the 
theism  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  and  Jewisli  commentators.     None  of  the  earlier  Sdt8> 
lastics  and  none  of  the  Churcli  Fathers  expressed  the  distinction  in  this  manner,     flat^ 
was  thus  made  by  Thomas  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  or  Areofi- 
gitic  doctrine,  in  which,  the  rather,  the  trinitarian  idea  was  ever  accustomed,  now  in  a 
more  rational,  and  now  in  a  more  mystical  form,  to  find  its  support;  Thomas  was  inflneneei 
rather  by  the  fact  that  with  Aristotle  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  was  identical  with  Ike 
unity  of  the  divine  person.     This  distinction  between  the  teachings  of  reason 
G-od  and  the  teacliings  of  revelation  continued  prevalent  (although  opposed  by 
Lullius  and  others),  and  was  even  more  strongly  emphasized  in  the  later  periods  of 
lasticism  by  the  Nominalists.     It  appeared  also  in  the  post-Scholastic  period,  not 
among  the  renewers  of  Platonism,  who  appealed  to  Plato  and  Plotinus  and  their 
in  confirmation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  the  schools  of  Descartes,  Loc^e,  nA 
Leibnitz,  until  the  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant  withdrew  not  only  the  trinity,  but  as  wdl 
the  unity  of  the  divine  person,  from  the  sphere -of  doctrines  susceptible  of  theoretical  er 
rational  demonstration,  and  relegated  all  conviction  respecting  God  and  divine  things  tB 
the  province  of  mere  faith — faith  not  indeed  in  the  teachings  of  revelation,  but  in  the  poE- 
tulates  of  the  moral  consciousness — while  the  schools  of  Schelling  and  Ilegel  again  vittS* 
cated  the  right  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  speculatively  modified  or  interpreted,  to  i 
place  in  rational  theology.     In  this — ^but  on  the  basis  of  Catholic  Christianity — the  latter 
were  imitated  by  Gunther  and  Ills  disciples,  who  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  reason  only  the 
historical  mysteries  of  Christianity,  but  failed  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  cccLesiastaeBl 
authorities.     Thomism  is  now  the  ruling  doctrine  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  in  Protestict    \ 
theology,  also,  the  (Thomist)  distinction  prevails.    The  decree,  approved  at  Paris  in  tb» 
year  1271,  asserting   the  supremacy  of  theology  over  philosophy  (op.  Du  Boulay,  III 
p.  308;  cf  Thurot,  De  Vorig.  de  Venseign,  dans  Vuniv.  de  Paria^  Paris,  1850,  p.  105  8eq.)L 
and  directing  that  no  instructor  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  should  treat  of  any 
fically  theological  question  (such  as  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation),  favored  the 
distinction. 

The  logical  and  metaphysical  basis  of  philosophy  is  with  Thomas,  even  more  deddedlj 
than  with  Albert,  the  Aristotelian,  altliough  not  without  certain  modifications  derived 
partly  from  Platonism  and  partly  from  Christian  theology.  The  Thomist  doctrine  of  con- 
cepts, judgments,  syllogisms,  and  proofs,  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  Metaphysics  is 
made  by  hln  conversant  with  "being,  as  such,  and  its  modifications  "  {ens  in  guasUum  est 
et  passiones  eniis).  In  itself  each  ens  is  res  and  unum ;  in  distinction  from  others,  it  if 
aliquid;  as  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  knowing  faculties,  it  is  verum;  and  as  harmoo- 
izing  with  the  will,  it  is  honum.  Thomas  holds  with  Albert  the  conciliatory  and  almost 
iiominalistic  form  of  Realism,  which  was  taught  by  Aristotle,  and  according  to  which  the 
universal  is  in  reality  immanent  in  the  individual,  from  which  it  is  by  us  mentally  abstracted 
and  regarded  independently  in  consciousness.  Yet  Thomas  does  not  altogether  reject  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  but  only  in  certain  regards.  If,  namely,  by  ideas  are  understood 
independently  existing  generalities,  then  Aristotle  was  right  in  arguing  against  these  idcss, 
as  against  meaningless  fictions  (Uhiversalia  non  habent  esse  in  rerum  natura  tU  sint  tmtMns- 
UOj  sed  solum  secundum  quod  sunt  individuata^  De  AnimOf  art  I.  Uhiversalia  mm  emrnt  nt 
subsistenteSj  sed  habent  esse  solum  in  singularibus^  Contra  Gent^  I.  65).  But  taken  in  another 
seuse — in  which  sense  the  doctrine  of  ideas  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Saint  Augufr 
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kilixe ^Thomas  recognizes  the  theory  of  ideas  as  unobjectionable,  viz. :  when  the  ideas  are 

Linderstood  as  thoughts  immanent  in  the  divine  mind,  and  when  their  action  upon  the  sen- 
&%le  -world  is  conceived  as  merely  indirect  (Contra  Gentiles^  III.  24:  formae  quae  sunt  in 
rruMteria^  veTierunt  a  formia^  quae  aunt  tdne  materia^  et  quantum  cut  fioc,  verificaiur  dictum 
J^UjUtmis^  quodfarmae  aeparaiae  aunt  pHncipia  formarum^  quae  aunt  in  materia,  licet  poauerit  eaa 
auibnateniea  et  cauaantea  immediate  formaa  aena3>ilium^  noa  vtro  ponimua  eas  in  intelieciu 
et  cauaantea  formaa  inferiorea  per  motum  coeli).    Thomas  admits,  therefore,  the 
e:Kistence  of  the  universal  in  a  threefold  sense :  ante  rem^  in  re,  poat  rem  {In  Sent,  II.,  diat, 
III.,  ^ik,  3).    The  cause,  according  to  Thomas,  which  led  Plato  falsely  to  conceive  the 
universal  as  possessing  hypostatic  existence,  lay  in  his  erroneous  supposition  that  we  could 
liave  no  certain  knowledge  of  abstract  truth,  unless  the  universal  not  merely  possessed  a 
reality  of  some  sort,  but  also  existed  in  the  same  manner  in  our  thought  and  in  external 
reality  (Summa  TheoL,  I.  84 :  credidit  (Plato),  quod  forma  cogniti  ex  neceaaiiate  ait  in  cog- 
naacente  eo  modo,  quo  est  in  cognito,  et  ideo  exiatimavit  quod  oporteret  rea  intelkctaa  hoc  modo 
%n  se  yfaia  aubaiatere^  ac.  immateriaUter  et  immobUiter).    Thomas  demonstrates  tlie  incorrect- 
ness of  this  view  by  showing,  in  the  steps  of  Aristotle,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  process 
of  abstraction.    Just  as  the  senses  in  their  sphere  are  able  to  separate  what  realiter  is  not 
separate, — as  the  eye,  e.  g.^  perceives  only  the  color  and  shape  of  an  apple,  and  not  its  smell 
and  taste, — so,  and  much  more  even,  the  mind  can  effect  the  like  purely  subjective  separa- 
tion by  considering  in  the  individuals  only  the  universal  (De  Potentiia  Animaej  ch.  C :  quia 
Ucet  principia  apeciei  vel  generia  numquam  aint  niai  in  indmduiaj  tamen  poteat  apprehendi 
animal  aine  homine,  aaino  et  aiiia  apeciebua,  et  poteat  apprehendi  homo  non  apprehenao  Socrate 
vtl  JPlatoTie,  et  earo  et  oaaa  non  apprehenaia  hia  camihta  et  oaaibua^  et  aic  aemper  inteUeciua 
formaa  abairactaa,  id  eat  auperiora  aine  inferioribua,  inteUigit).    Thomas  goes  on  to  prove  that 
this  subjective  abstraction  (cupaipeac^)  in  thought  is  not  vitiated  by  the  fact  of  its  not  being 
founded  on  an  objective  distinction  and  separation  (xotptofidc)  of  things,  employing  the  same 
argument  which  was  employed  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  author  of  the  De  Inteflectibua 
(see  above,  p.  396),  the  argument,  namely,  that  the  separation  effected  in  thought  apper- 
tains not  to  our  judgment  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  but  is  only  an  incident  of  the 
action  of  our  minds,  of  the  act  of  attsniion  or  apprehenaion  (ibicL :  nee  tamen  faJiso  inteUigit 
inteUectua^  quia  nonjudicat  hoe  eaae  aine  Jioc,  aed  apprehendit  etjudicat  de  uno  non  judicando 
de  aUero).    If,  as  thus  appears,  the  universal  has  no  substantial  existence  in  the  sphere 
of  reality,  it  must  yet  possess  reality  in  some  other  form,  because  all  science  respects  the 
universal,  and  would  be  illusory  if  the  universal  were  without  all  reality ;  the  truth  of 
knowledge  depends  ou  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  knowledge.    The  universal  exists  in 
reality  in  the  individual,  as  the  one  in  the  many,  as  the  essence  of  things  or  their  quid- 
ditaa;  the  intellect  performs  only  that  act  of  abstraction  whereby  the  universal  becomes, 
in  the  intellect,  the  one  beaide  the  many. 

The  individualizing  principle  (principium  individuationia)  is  matter,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
substratum  of  forms  or  is  bounded  by  determinate  limits  (Materia  non  quomodolibet  accepta 
est  principium  individuationia,  aed  aolum  materia  aignaia,  et  dico  materiam  aignatam^  quae  aub 
eertia  dimensiombua  conaideraiur :  De  Ente  et  Eaaentia,  2).  Into  the  definition  of  man,  matter 
in  general  (mcUeria  non  aignata)  alone  enters  (in  so  far,  namely,  as  man,  as  such,  does  not 
exist  without  matter);  into  the  definition  of  Socrates,  the  matter,  which  is  peculiar  to  him, 
would  enter,  if  Socrates  (the  individual  as  such)  could  be  defined  (Prima  dispoaiiio  maUriae 
est  quantHaa  dim/enaiva,  Summa  Th.^  III.  qu,*l1,  art  2.  This  doctrine  rests  on  the  propo- 
sition which  Aristotle  (Met.,  I.  6)  opposes  to  the  theory  of  the  Platonists,  who  asserted 
that  the  idea  was  the  principle  of  unity,  and  matter  that  of  indeterminate  plurality: 
^nfTOi  <f  U  fua^  vA^  fiia  Tpdns^a^  6  6k  rb  cldoc  iiri^puv  eic  ^  iroAAaf  TroieZ).    Thomists 
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(notably,  for  example,  ^gidio  Colonna,  and,  later,  Paolo  Soncini  and  others)  emplojvd 
expression:  " matter  quantitatively  determined "  (mcUeria  guania)  to  denote  the 
of  ludividuatlon,  and  referred,  in  justification,  to  the  teaching*  of  Thomas  (m  the  ^: 
CfenLj  II.  49  et  oL :  prindpium  diveraitaiit  individuornm  g'usdem  apeeiei  est 
tecundum  qiuintit€Uem;  De  Princ  Indiv^  foL  207 :  quanUtas  determinata  dicihir 
individucUionis).  But  this  quaniitas  determinata,  according  to  Thomas,  is  not  the 
only  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  individuals.  It  does  not  create  the  individiial 
stance,  but  accompanies  it  inseparably  and  determines  it  in  its  actual  and  present 
(hie  et  nunc,  De  Pr.  Ind.,  ibid).  It  can,  indeed,  be  objected  to  this  doctrine,  and 
objected  by  Realists,  who  saw  in  the  fonn  the  principle  of  individuation,  that 
denotes  a  quantity  already  possessing  individual  determination,  and  that  this  determzBStioD 
is  left  unexplained.  Moreover,  since  Thomas  admits  the  existence  of  ** separate"  er 
immaterial  forms  {formae  separatae),  he  teaches  that  these  are  individualized  by  IfasB- 
selves,  since  they  have  no  neied  for  their  existence  of  a  form-receiving  snbstiataE 
{fhrmae  separatae  eo  ipso,  quod  in  aUio  redpi  non  possunt,  habent  rationem  pritni  mdyteUt  d 
ideo  86  ipsis  individuantur ; — mtdHplicatur  in  eta  forma  aeeundum  raUonem  formasy  jixawAw 
se  et  non  per  aliud,  quia  non  recipiuTitur  in  alio :  omnia  ffiim  talis  muUipHcaHo  muHiplimi 
speeiem^  et  ideo  in  eia  tot  aunt  apeciea,  quot  sunt  individua,  De  Kat  Mat,  ch.  3 ;  cf.  De  Afe. 
ch.  3).  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  of  Thomas  may,  indeed,  be  questioned.  If  tfce 
cause  of  individual  existence  is  contained  in  a  form-receiving  prindple  (in  a  inntcei^iepm, 
aubjectum,  or  in  some  form  of  matter),  then,  if  we  admit  that  there  are  forms  baring  an 
independent  existence,  we  must  of  course  admit  with  Thomas,  that  in  them  the  form  is  Us 
own  substratum  (subfecium,  iKOKeifuifov),  But  the  question  is,  whether  we  shoold  sot 
rather  infer  from  the  principle  first  laid  down,  that  there  are  no  "  separate  forms  "  whkb 
exist  as  individual  essences,  that  all  mere  forms  are  merely  universal  (and  hence,  e.  ff^  that 
the  intellects  of  men  are  one  in  the  Averroistic  sense),  and  that  all  individuality  depeadi 
on  some  kind  of  material  existence.  Duns  Scotus  (in  imitation  of  earlier  opponents  of 
Thomas,  who,  about  1276,  had  already  advanced  similar  objections)  raised  the  qnectfcwi. 
how,  if  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  was  true,  the  soul,  which  was  immaterial,  could  be  mi^ 
plied  {apud  D.  Thomam  indlvidwitio  eat  propter  materiam ;  anima  autem  in  ae  ^psa  est  jsk 
materia  ;  quomodo  ergo  potest  muUiplicart)  7 

Aristotle  had  regarded  the  Deity  and  the  active  intellect  (vovc  iroaffuc6^\  which  was  fShe 
only  immortal  part  of  the  soul,  as  immaterial  and  yet  individual  forma ;  yet  it  is  not  per- 
fectly clear  how  he  conceived  the  relation  between  this  immortal  intellect  and  the  individoal 
soul  into  which  it  was  reputed  to  enter  fVom  without.  Among  his  earliest  suooessors,  ths 
naturalistic  leaning  toward  the  conception  of  all  form  as  immanent  in  matter,  gained 
ground  more  and  more ;  on  this  conception  rest  the  doctrines  of  Dicsarch  and  Strato.  Alei- 
ander  of  Aphrodisias  conceded  to  the  Deity,  but  to  the  Deity  alone,  a  transcendent,  innnals- 
rial,  yet  individual  existence ;  but  he  represented  the  soul  as  completely  dependent  on  matter 
in  all  that  relates  to  its  individual  existence.  The  later  Exegetes,  disciples  of  Neo-Fb- 
tonism,  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  individual,  independent  existence  of  the  human  intel- 
lect {vovc),  as  well  as  that  of  the  Deity,  and  in  this  they  were  followed  by  Thomas,  in 
especial  opposition  to  the  Averroistic  conception ;  and  Thomas  also,  like  Albert,  ascribed 
to  the  soul,  regarded  as  substantial  and  separate  fVom  the  body,  not  only  the  highest  taut- 
ttons,  which  are  implied  in  thought,  but  also  the  lower  ones. 

Tliomas  discrimmates  between  several  classes  of  forms.    Immaterial  forms  ( 
separatae)  are  God,  the  angels,  and  human  souls ;  the  forms  of  sensible  objects  are  i 
bly  united  to  matter. 

Ood  IS  the  absolutely  simple  form;  he  is  pure  actuality.    God's  bemg  is  indeed 
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in,  because  his  essence  is  identical  with  his  beings  so  that  the  predicate  of  the  pro- 
K>silion,  "God  is,"  is  identical  with  the  subject.    But  God*s  being  is  not  immediately 
ieirtain  for  us,  because  we  do  not  know  what  Ood  is.    God's  existence,  so  far  as  our 
cno^wledge  is  concerned,  is  something  to  be  proved,  and  the  grounds  for  this  proof  are  to  be 
soii^hkt  in  that  which  is  more  knowable  for  us,  although  not  most  knowable  in  itself,  i.  e., 
In  the  works  of  Grod  {Summa  T%.,  I.  2,  1).    This  methodical  principle  is  the  Aristotelian 
principle  that  the  prior  (irpdTepov)  or  more  knowable  (yvi^pifiurepov)  by  nature  {pvaei)  must 
Y>o  learned  by  us  from  that  which  is  prior  or  more  knowable  for  us  (r/filv  ■yvo)pifi6Tepov  or 
wp&rcpw  TTpoc  r}fidg)^  i,  «.,  the  conditioning  from  the  conditioned.     Accordingly,  Thomas 
represents  God  as  only  a  posteriori  knowable  for  us,  and  regards  those  proofs,  which,  like 
Anselm^s,  are  founded  on  the  mere  conception  of  God,  as  not  binding.    The  system  of 
Ihitli,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  God,  proceeds  from  the  consideration  of  God  to 
the    consideration  of  the  created  world ;  but  in  philosophy  w^e  must  advance  IVom  the 
kno'wledge  of  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  God.    When  Thomas  Aquinas  says:  God 
cannot  be  known  a  priori,  he  means  by  a  priori  knowledge  that  which  Aristotle  means  by 
the  same  expression,  viz. :  a  knowledge  of  things  derived  from  tlie  knowledge  of  their 
oauses  (which  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  uncaused  supreme  cause),  and  not, 
according  to  the  modem  Kantian  modification  of  that  expression,  knowledge  which  is 
wholly  independent  of  experience.    In  a  certain  sense,  says  Thomas,  man  has  naturally 
{natufraliier)  the  knowledge  of  God.    He  has  it  in  so  far  as  God  is  for  him  the  happiness 
(becitiiudo)  for  which  he  naturally  seeks ;  for  seeking  implies  a  kind  of  knowledge.    But  for 
certain  and  clear  knowledge  proof  is  necessary ;  the  existence  of  God  is  neither  a  mere 
article  of  belief,  nor,  like  those  propositions  whose  predicates  are  already  contained  in  the 
concept  of  the  subject  {S.  Th.^  I.  2,  1),  an  axiomatic  or  self-evident  truth  (it  is  not  an 
"  analytical  judgment "  in  the  Kantian  sense;  and  of  '' synthetic  judgments  apriori^^  there 
are.  according  to  Thomas,  none).    After  mentioning  two  arguments  against  the  existence 
of  God,  of  whidi  the  one  is  taken  fVom  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world — which,  it  is 
affirmed,  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  infinite  goodness — and  the  other  from 
the  possibility  of  tracing  all  natural  results  to  nature  and  all  intended  ones  to  human 
thought  and  will,  Thomas  proposes  (Summa  Th.^  I.,  qu,  2,  art  3)  the  following  proofs  of 
God's  existence :  1.  There  must  be  a  first  unmoved  principle  of  motion  (after  Arist.,  Met^ 
KIT.  7).     2.  The  series  of  active  causes  cannot  recede  in  infiniium,  because  in  all  regular 
causal  series  the  first  terms  in  the  series  are  the  causes  of  the  middle  terms,  and  these  are 
the  causes  of  the  last.    (The  finiteness  of  the  number  of  terms,  which  was  to  be  proved,  is 
here  presupposed  by  Thomas).     3.  The  accidental  depends  on  the  necessary,  and  the 
necessary  either  on  something  else  that  is  necessary  or  on  itself;  hence,  since  this  series 
also  cannot  extend  backwards  in  infinitum^  there  must  exist  a  necessary  being,  the  cause 
of  whose  necessity  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  himself,  and  which  being  is  the 
cause  of  necessity  for  other  things.    4.  There  are  found  in  things  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection ;  hence  there  is  something  which  has  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  cause  of  the  perfection,  goodness,  and  reality  of  all  other  things ;  that  is,  there 
exists  a  most  perfect  or  most  real  being.     5.  Natural  objects,  which  have  not  the  power 
of  knowledge,  nevertheless  act  as  if  with  intelligence ;  but  that  which  has  no  knowledge 
can  only  then  work  with  an  appearance  of  intelligence,  when  it  is  directed  by  a  knowing 
being,  as  the  arrow  is  directed  by  the  archer.    Natural  causes  are  therefore  insufficient  for 
the  explanation  of  the  processes  of  nature,  and  there  must  be  assumed  to  exist  an  intelli- 
gent being  as  their  guide  and  ruler.    Thus  the  ultimate  explanation  of  natural  effects  and 
also  of  human  actions,  in  so  far  as  they  imply  an  unconscious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
cannot  be  found  in  nature  and  the  human  mind,  but  must  be  referred  to  God  as  their  first 
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cause ;  the  existence  of  evil  does  not  conflict  with  this,  since  God  OTerrules  for  good  the 
evil  which  he  permits. 

Thomas  follows  Albert  in  refuting  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  Amalrich  of  Bena  aiid 
David  of  Dinant,  that  God  is  the  essence  of  all  things,  and  hence  either  their  jarma  vrnver- 
scUiSy  which  Amalricli  maj  have  taught,  or  the  mtUeria  universaUs,  as  professed  bj  David. 
This  doctrine  was  maintained  on  the  ground  that,  if  God  were  not  himself  the  nx>st  uni- 
versal of  things,  he  would  be  distinguished  therefrom  bj  a  specific  difference,  and  so 
consist  of  genus  and  differentia^  and  consequentlj  not  be  simple ;  but  onl7  inasmuch  as  he  is 
the  absolutely  simple  being  can  God  be  the  absolutelj  necessary  being.  Thomas  denies 
that  all  diversity  implies  specific  differences  and  a  generic  agreement.  Two  objects,  be 
says,  may  suffer  absolutely  no  comparison  with  each  other  (may  be  completely  disparateX 
and  such  is  the  relation  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  {quod  differant  rum  aliquo  extra 
M,  sed  quod  differant potius  se  ipsis^  In  Ltbr,  JI.  Sent.^  J>istinct,  XVII.,  qu.  1,  art  2). 

All  beings,  says  Thomas,  except  God  were  created  by  God.  At  the  creation  God  chose 
from  the  various  possible  worlds  the  best  one,  and  gave  to  it  reality.  The  world  has  not 
existed  from  eternity,  but  only  since  a  definite  moment,  with  which  moment  time  itself 
began.  Thomas  regards  the  creatureship  of  the  world  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  faith,  but 
as  scientifically  demonstrable  (by  the  above  cited  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  as  the 
author  of  the  world),  but  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  time  he  regards  as  only  an  article 
of  faith  and  not  philosophically  demonstrable ;  the  arguments  of  Aristotle  for  the  past 
eternity  of  the  world  are  in  his  view  not  conclusive,  and  yet  he  is  at  the  same  time  just  as 
far  from  ascribing  to  the  philosophical  arguments  for  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  time 
full  demonstrative  force.  The  dictum :  The  efScient  cause  must  precede  in  time  that  which 
It  causes  (oportet^  ut  causa  agens  praecedat  duratione  suum  causatum)^  is,  he  says,  not  true  in 
relation  to  a  perfect  cause ;  God  could  by  his  almighty  power  create  an  eternal  world. 
Tliat  the  world  was  created  from  nothing  does  not  (as  Albert  and  his  predecessors  had 
assumed)  prove  its  temporal  origin;  for  "from  nothing '*  (ex  nthUo)  implies  only  the  nan- 
existence  of  anything  from  which  the  world  was  made  (rum  esse  aiiquid,  unde  sit  factum^  or 
rum  ex  aliquo) ;  but  this  non-existence  does  not  need  to  be  referred  to  a  temporal  past^  and 
^'  from  nothing  "  (ex  nihUo)  implies  something  which  followed  after  this  nothing  (po8tfuftthtm\ 
not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  temporal  succession,  but  only  in  that  of  order  (poeterittt 
secund'sm  ordinem  naturae).  Nor  would  the  world,  if  eternal,  be  like  God  in  essence ;  for 
the  world  is  subject  to  constant  change  in  time,  while  God  is  unchangeable.  The  principle 
of  the  impossibility  of  a  regressits  in  infinitum  in  causis  egieieiUibus  offers  no  difficulty,  for  in 
the  world  there  are  only  intermediate  causes,  and  the  absolute  cause  is  not  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  world's  eternity.  If  the  incompatibility  of  the  past  eternity  of  the  world 
with  the  immortality  of  the  individual  human  soul  be  affirmed  (an  objection  afterward 
renewed  by  Luther),  on  the  ground  that  in  the  past  infinity  of  time  there  must  have  oome 
into  being  an  infinite  number  of  souls,  which  could  yet  not  actually  co-exist,  Thomas 
rejoins,  that  at  least  the  angels,  if  not  men,  could  have  been  created  from  eternity. 
Accordingly,  Thomas  affirms:  mundum  incipisse  (initium  durationis  haluisse)  sola  fids 
tenetury  "  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time,  is  an  article  of  mere  belief."  The  pre- 
servation of  the  world,  Thomas,  with  Augustine,  conceives  as  an  ever-renewed  creatioD 
(Contra  Gent,,  II.  38 ;  iST.  TK,  I.  qu.  46  and  104).  Cf.  Frohschammer,  Ul^er  die  EurigheU  der 
Welt,  in  the  Athenaum,  I.,  Munich,  1862,  p.  609  seq.). 

The  angels  were  the  first  and  the  noblest  creatures  of  God.  They  have  their  bemg  not 
through  themselves,  but  from  God ;  their  being  is  not  identical  with  their  nature.  They 
are  not  absolutely  simple.  The  plurality  of  angels  is  a  plurality  of  individuals ;  but  since 
they  are  immaterial,  the  difference  between  them  in  the  sense  explained  above  (p.  446)  csa 
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only  be  conceiTed  of  as  of  the  same  nature  with  the  dUferenoe  between  species ;  as  munj 
as  are  the  individuals^  so  many  are  the  species  {tot  8urU  species,  quot  sunt  indwidua). 
Among  the  angels  must  be  classed  the  intelligences  which  move  the  stars.    That  the  stars 
are  moved,  not  by  a  physical,  but  by  an  intellectual  cause  (hence  either  by  Qod  or  by 
angels),  Thomas  holds  to  be  apodictically  certain,  and  that  they  are  moved  by  angels  ho 
regards  as  rationally  probable  ((7.  GenL^  III.  23  et  al\     (Of.  A.  Schmid,  Die  peripaieHsch" 
scholastiscJie  Lehre  von  den  Gestimgeistem,  in  the  Aikeniuum,  I.,  Munich,  1862,  pp.  549-589). 
Like  the  angels,  so  also  the  souls  of  men  are  immaterial  forms,  formae  separatae. 
Thomas  accepts  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  the  soul  as  the  entelechy  of  the  body,  as  also 
the  Aristotelian  division  of  the  psychical  functions;  but  ascribes  to  the  same  soul,  which 
as  vovc,  or  rational  soul,  has  individual  and  yet  immaterial  existence  and  is  separable  from 
the  body,  the  animal  and  vegetable  functions,  so  that  for  him  the  form-producing  principle 
of  the  body,  the  anima  sensiHvct,  appeiiHva,  and  moHvOj  and,  finally,  the  anima  rcUionalis, 
are  all  one  and  the  same  substance.     (This  doctrine  attained  at  the  Council  of  Yienne, 
1311,  to  the  authority  of  a  dogma.)    The  vegetative  and  animal  faculties,  which  Aristotle 
conceived  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  body,  are  represented  by  Thomas  (as  by 
Albert)  as  depending  only  in  their  temporal  activity  on  bodily  organs.    The  intellect  alone 
works  without  an  organ,  because  the  form  of  the  organ  would  hinder  the  correct  knowledge 
of  other  forms  than  itself  {Oomm.  de  Atl,  III.  4;  S.  Th.,  I.,  qiL  75,  art,  2),    God  and  the 
active  and  passive  human  intellects  are  related  to  each  other  as  are  the  sun,  its  light,  and 
the  eye  ( QuodUbeta,  YII.,  YIII.).    The  forms,  which  the  passive  intellect  takes  from  the 
external  world  through  the  senses,  are  rendered  really  intelligible  by  the  active  intellect, 
as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  made  really  visible  by  the  lights  and  through  abstraction  they 
are  raised  by  the  same  agency  to  an  independent  existence  in  our  consciousness.    All 
human  knowledge  depends  on  an  influence  of  some  sort  exerted  by  the  objects  known 
on  the  knowing  sotiL    There  is  no  knowledge  that  is  innate  and  independent  of  all  expe- 
rience.   He  who  is  deprived  of  a  sense  wants  the  corresponding  conceptions ;  one  bom 
blind  has  no  conception  of  colors.     The  human  intellect  needs,  in  order  to  its  earthly 
activity,  a  sensuous  image  {p?iantcuma\  without  which  no  actual  thought  is  possible  for  it, 
although  the  senses  as  such  g^asp,  not  tho  essence  of  things,  but  only  their  accidents. 
(8.  TJl^  I.,  ^78,  art  3:  senstis  non  apprehendit  essentias  renmi,  sed  exteriora  accidentia 
sobim.    S.  TfL,  I.,  qu.  84  (cf.  ^  79) :  InieUectus  agens  faeU  phaniasmaia  a  senstbus  accepia 
iMligibilia  per  modum  ahstractionis  cujfudam.    Jb.,  qu,  84 :  TmpossibUe  est  tntellectum  not- 
irutn  secundum  praesentis  vitae  statum,  quo  passibUi  corpori  oonjungitw,  aliquid  inteUigere  th 
aetu,  nisi  oonvertendo  se  ad  pJiantasmata.    Et  hoc  duobus  indiciis  apparet     Primo  qmdem^ 
quia  quum  inteUectus  sit  vis  quaedam  non  utens  corporali  organo^  nuUo  modo  impedireUtr  in  sua 
adu  per  laesionem  aiicujus  corporalis  organi,  si  non  requireretur  ad  ^jus  actum  actus  aHcujus 
potentiete  utentis  organo  corporaU.     Utuntwr  autem  organo  coiporaH  sensus  et  imaginatio  et 
aliae  vires  pertinentes  ad  partem  sensitivam,  unde  manifestum  est,  quod  ad  ?toc  quod  inteUeetus 
acta  inteUigat,  non  solum  aeeipiendo  scieniiam  de  novo,  sed  etiam  utenda  seierdia  jam  acqwaita, 
requtritur  actus  imaginaUonis  et  caeterarum  virtutum.     Videmus  enim,  quod  vmpedito  adu 
virUitis  imaginativae  per  kusionem  organi,  ut  tn  pkreneHcis,  et  similiter  impedito  actu  memora- 
tivae  vvrhUis,  ut  in  UUiargicis,  impeditur  homo  ab  inteUigendo  in  actu  etiam  ea  quorum  scientiam 
praeaccepiL     SecundOj  quia  hoc  quiUbet  in  se  ipso  experiri  potest,  quod  quando  aliquis  eonatur 
aliquid  inteUigere,  format  stbi  aUqua  phantasmata,  per  modum  exemphrum,  in  quQms  quasi 
inspiciat  quod  inteUigere  studet.    Et  inde  est  etiam  quod  quando  aliqttem  voknnus  facere  aliquid 
inteUigere,  proponimus  ei  exempla,  ex  quibus  sibi  phantasmata  formare  possit  ad  inteUigendum, 
Bfiffus  autem  ratio  est  quia  poUmtia  oognoscitiva  proporiUmaiur  cognoscHiU,     Undo  inteHedus 
rnngeUci,  qui  eat  totaUter  a  corpore  separaius,  dbjectum  proprium  est  substantia  inteUigibitie  a 
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eorpore  tepairaia^  et  per  huftamodi  ifUdUgibUe  maieridUa  eognmeU;  inieBeeht»  mihm 
qui  eat  conjundus  eorpori,  proprium  objedvim  est  quidditaa  awe  naivra  in  materia 
eaeistenSj  et  per  hvjusmodi  naiuraa  viaibiHum  rerum  eUam  in  trwisOfiUum  rerum  aUqualem 
mtionem  eucenditj  de  raOone  autem  hujua  naturae  est,  quod  non  eat  abaque  materia  eorparaiL — 
Si  autem  propriwn  objectum  inteUectua  nostri  eaaet  forma  aeparaiOf  vd  ai  format 
bOxum  aubaisterent  non  in  particularibua  aeeundtun  Flatonioaa,  non  oporieret  quad 
noater  aemper  irUdHgendo  converleret  ae  cut  phantasmata). 

The  Averroistic  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  immaterial  and  immortal  intellect  in  all 
{hUeUectum  aubslantiam  ease  cmmno  ab  aMma  aeparatam  eaaeque  unum  in  ommbua  homniiim^ 
whereby  individual  immortality  was  rendered  theoretically  impossible,  is  termed  by  Thomas 
an  "  error  indecenHor^^^  which  had  for  some  time  been  acquiring  influence  with  many  per- 
sons. He  argues  partly  against  the  correctness  of  the  Averroistic  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle, and  partly  against  the  Averroistic  teaching  itself.  In  opposition  to  the  interpretatkRi, 
he  asserts  that  it  results  clearly  from  the  words  of  Aristotle,  that  the  active  inteUect,  in 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  belonged  to  the  soul  itself  (qvod  hie  irUeHedua  ait  aiiquid  ammae), 
that  it  was  not  a  material  faculty  and  that  it  worked  without  a  material  organ,  and  that  it 
therefore  existed  separate  from  matter  and  entered  from  without  into  the  body,  after  the 
dissolution  of  which  it  could  stiU  remain  active.  Against  the  truth  of  the  Averroistxc 
doctrine  Thomas  advances  the  arguments  that  the  possession  by  man  of  an  intellect  sepa- 
rate from  the  soul  would  not  justify  us  in  calling  man  himself  a  rational  being,  while  yes 
rationality  is  the  specific  difference  which  separates  man  from  the  brutes,  that  with  reaeon 
you  take  away  at  the  same  time  the  will,  and  therefore  the  moral  character,  and  finally, 
that  the  necessary  relation  of  thought  to  sensuous  images  (phantaamata)  could  not  subsist 
in  an  intellect  separated  from  the  soul.  But  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  active  intellect 
in  all  men  seems  to  him  absurd,  because  there  would  follow  from  it  the  individual  unity  of 
different  persons  and  the  complete  similarity  of  their  thoughts,  consequences  that  contra- 
dict experience.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  objections  are  only  pertinent  in  ca.«e 
the  one  intellect  separable  from  all  individuals  is  interpreted,  not  as  the  one  common  mind 
existing  in  the  plurality  of  rational  individuals,  but  as  an  intellect  existing  iodividaally  for 
and  by  itself  externally  to  them. 

Thomas  pronounces  himself  equally  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
human  soul,  and  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  its  continued  existence  after  the  termination  of 
its  terrestrial  life.  To  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-existence  he  opposes  the  argument  that 
for  the  soul,  as  the  '^form  "  of  the  body,  union  with  the  body  is  natural,  and  separatioD,  if 
not  contra^  is  at  least  praeter  naiuramj  hence  accidental,  and  therefore  also  subsequent  to 
union  (quod  convenit  cUictei  praeter  naiuram,  ineat  et  per  aocidena;  quod  autem  per  acddena  cn^ 
aemper  posteriua  eat  eo  quod  eat  per  ae,  Animae  igUur  priua  convenit  eaae  unitatn  corpori  quam 
eaae  a  corpora  aeparcUam).  God  creates  the  soul  outright,  as  soon  as  the  body  is  prepared 
for  it  {C.  Gent ,  II.  83  seq.).  But  the  immortality  of  the  soul  follows  from  its  immateriality. 
Forms  which  inhere  in  matter  are  destroyed  by  the  dissolution  of  this  matter,  as  are  the 
souls  of  animals  on  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies.  But  the  human  sotil,  which,  Bince  it 
has  tho  power  of  cognizing  the  universal,  must  subsist  apart  from  matter,  can  neither  be 
destroyed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  united,  nor  by  itself,  since  neeaa- 
aary  being  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  form,  which  is  actuality,  and  such  being  m 
therefore  inseparable  from  such  form  {S.  Th.,  I.  75,  6:  impoasibile  eatf  quod  forma  aubeiaiena 
deainat  eaae),  (This  argument  is  similar  to  that  of  Plato  in  the  Phaedo,  viz. :  that  Uie  is 
{nseparable  from  the  soul  according  to  the  very  idea  of  the  latter.)  Thomas  joins  with 
this  the  argument  drawn  from  the  longing  of  the  soul  after  immortality,  and  founded  on 
the  principle  that  a  natural  longing  cannot  remain  unsatisfied.    The  desire  of  unen^ng 
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being  is  natural  to  the  tliinking  soul,  because  the  latter  is  not  confined  in  its  thoughts  by 
tlio  limit  of  the  Now  and  the  Here,  but  is  able  to  abstract  from  every  limitation,  and  desire 
follows  knowledge  {S.  Th,,  J.  76).  Immortality  belongs  not  merely  to  the  thinking  power, 
but  also  to  the  lower  powers,  for  all  of  these  belong  to  the  same  substance  with  the 
tliinking  power,  and  depend  only  for  their  active  manifestation,  not  for  their  existence,  on 
bodily  organs  (76.,  ^.  76 :  dieendum  evt,  quod  nuUa  aliafurma  twbstanHaUs  est  in  homine  nui 
wota  amima  inieUecHvet^  et  qttod  ipsa  siaU  virtute  coniinet  animam  setuitwam  et  mUrUivamy  tfti 
virtuiB  amUnet  amnea  infmorea  fomuu  et  faeit  ipsa  sola  quidquid  imptrftdwrta  format  in  aiui 
/admit — Anifrut  tntdUdiva  habet  non  solum  virtutem  intdligend%  sed  etiam  virtutem  sentCendi, 
lb,,  qu.  76,  art  5).  Since  this  thinking  and  feeling  soul  is  at  the  same  time  the  form-giving 
principle  of  the  body,  it  forms  for  itself  after  death,  by  means  of  this  very  power,  a  new 
body,  similar  to  its  former  one  (Summa  e.  Gent^  lY.  79  seq.). 

In  Ethics  Thomas  follows  Aristotle  in  the  definition  of  virtue  and  iu  the  division  of  the 
▼irtues  into  ethical  and  dianoetic,  the  latter  being  also  ranked  by  him,  as  by  Aristotle,  as 
the  higher,  ^e  ranks,  further,  the  contemplative  life,  in  so  far  as  the  contemplation  is 
theological,  above  the  practical  But  to  the  philosophical  virtues,  chief  among  which 
Thomas,  with  Albert,  reckons  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  he  adds  the  theological  virtues  of 
faith,  love,  and  hope ;  the  former,  as  acquired  virtues,  lead  to  natural  happiness,  but  the 
latter,  the  theological  virtues,  as  being  infused  by  God  {virtutes  ir^usae\  lead  to  super- 
natural happiness.  Thomas's  doctrine  of  virtue  is  made  still  more  complicated  by  liis 
adoption  (after  Macrobiiis)  of  the  Plotinio  distinction  between  civil,  purifying,  and  perfect- 
ing virtues  (virtaies  poliiicae^  purgcUoriae^  exemplares).  The  will  is  not  subject  to  the  neces- 
sity of  compulsion — where  compulsion  is  opposed  to  desire— but  to  tliat  necessity  which  does 
not  destroy  freedom,  the  necessity  of  striving  after  ends.  Voluntary  action  is  self-action, 
t.  SL,  action  resulting  from  an  internal  principle  (Moveri  voluntarie  est  moveri  ex  ««,  id  est  a  prin- 
cipio  intrinsecOf  Summa  Th,^  L,  qu,  106).  The  animal,  confined  as  he  is  to  the  particular, 
judges  of  ends  by  instinct,  but  man  does  so  freely  and  after  comparison  by  the  reason  (ex 
eoUatione  qttadam  raOonis).  By  calling  up  one  or  another  class  of  ideas  we  can  control  our 
decisions.  The  clioioe  lies  in  our  power;  still,  we  have  need  of  divine  help  in  order  to  be 
truly  good,  even  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural  virtues,  which,  if  man  had  not  fallen,  he  could 
have  practiced  by  his  own  strength.  The  moral  faculty  {synderesis  or  synteresis)f  whioJi 
was  not  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  roan,  cannot  be  a  mere  potentiality.  It  is  a  habitus  quidam 
naiuraUs  prindpiorum  operabiKumj  sieut  inteUecUts  liabiius  est  prineipiorum  speeuUtbUiuni ; — 
eotueienHa  est  actus^  quo  sdentiam  nosiram  ad  ea  quae  agimus,  appUcamus,  Highest  and  per- 
fect happiness  is  the  vision  of  the  divine  essence ;  and  this,  since  it  is  a  good  which  sur- 
passes the  power  of  created  beings  to  produce,  can  only  bo  given  to  finite  spirits  by  the 
agency  of  God  (Summa  Th,,  I.,  qu.  82  seq. ;  II.  1  seq.). 

In  1286  Thomas  was  made  a  doctor  ardinis  by  the  Dominicans;  afterward  the  Jesuits 
also  adopted  substantially  his  teaching.  His  authority  early  became  so  generally  recog- 
nized in  the  Church  beyond  the  circle  of  his  order  as  to  justify  the  title  of  honor,  ^^  Jkehr 
universalis.^^  Still  more  frequently  was  Thomas  called  "  Doctor  angelicus."  Of  his  immediate 
disciples,  the  most  noteworthy  are  iBgidius  of  Colonna,  of  Rome,  an  Augustinian  mon^ 
extolled  as  Doctor  fimdatisaimuM  (1247^1316);  the  Dominican  monk,  Hervseus  Natalia  (Her- 
veus  of  Nedellec  in  Brittany),  renowned  as  an  opponent  of  the  Scotists  (died  at  Narbonne 
In  1323);  Thomas  Bradwardine  (died  1349^  who  upheld  strongly  the  doctrine  of  deter- 
minism, in  opposition  to  the  semipelagianism  of  the  Scotists,  and  William  Durand  of  6t 
Pour9ain  (Durandus  de  S.  Porciano,  died  1332,  called  "  Doctor  resoluOssimus  *^.  who,  how- 
ever, from  being  a  supporter  of  Thomism,  became  its  opponent,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
nominalism.    We  may  mention  also  ^gidius  of  Lessines-^who  defended  the  Thomist  doc- 
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trine  in  a  work  entitled  De  DnittUe  Ibrmae,  written  in  1278 — and  Bemardus  do  TrSa 
(died  1292),  who  wrote  Quaestionea  de  OogfUiume  Animae^  and  Johannes  Farisienaia  (about 
1290),  who  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  "  Defenaorium^'*  of  the  Thomist  doctrine 
the  **  Correetoriam  Jratria  Thamat^^  written  (in  1284)  by  William  Lamarre,  a  FraiM 
the  Ikfenaorium  (printed  at  Venice  in  1516)  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  JBgidius 
Farther,  Gottfried  of  Fontaines  (efe  /bn<t&u«),  the  teacher  at  the  Sorbonne,  from  wl 
Quodlibeta,  composed  about  ▲.  d.  1283,  Haurdau  {Ph.  ScoL^  II.  p.  291  seq.)  gives 
extracts,  favored  Thomism.  Dante^s  poetry  is  also  based  on  the  doctrine  of  Tbomaa  (cf. 
Vol.  II.,  §  3,  of  this  work,  and  especially  the  work  there  cited  of  Ozanam  on  Dante  and 
the  Cath.  Philos.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Paris,  1845;  cf.  also  Wegele,  Danie  AUgkierfs 
Leben  vnd  Werke,  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1865;  Charles  Jourdain,  La  phUosophie  de  SL  Thamaa 
dPAqwn^  II.  p.  128  seq.,  and  Hugo  Delff,  Dante  Alighieri,  Leipsic,  1869.  DalfT  pconts  cmt, 
in.  particular,  the  influence  of  Platonism  and  Mysticism  in  the  works  of  Dante).  Of  tfa< 
later  Thomists,  the  most  prominent  was  Franz  Suarez,  who  died  in  1617.  Of  him,  as  tlie 
last  chief  of  ScholasticiBm,  K.  Werner  has  written  at  length  (in  a  work  published  at 
Regensburg  in  1861). 

§  102.  Johannes  Dnns  Scotus,  bom  at  Dnnston,  in  Nortbumber^ 
land  (or,  according  to  others,  at  Dan,  in  the  North  of  Ireland),  distiB. 
gnished  himself  in  the  Franciscan  Order  as  a  teacher  and  dispnter, 
first  at  Oxford,  then,  in  1304  and  the  following  years,  at  Paris,  and 
in  1308  at  Cologne,  and  died  while  still  young  (according  to  tbo 
ordinary  account  at  the  age  of  thirty-four)  at  Cologne,  in  November, 
1308.  As  an  opponent  of  Thomism  he  founded  the  philosophical  and 
theological  school  named  after  him.  His  strength  lay  rather  in  acnte, 
negative  criticism  of  the  teachings  of  others,  than  in  the  positive 
elaboration  of  his  own.  Strict  faith  in  reference  to  the  theolc^cal 
teachings  of  the  Church  and  the  philosophical  doctrines  corresponding 
with  their  spirit,  and  far-reaching  skepticism  with  reference  to  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  sustained,  are  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  Scotist  doctrine.  After  having  destroyed  by  his  criticism  thar 
rational  grounds,  there  remains  to  Scotus  as  the  objective  cause  of  the 
verities  of  faith  only  the  unconditional  will  of  God,  and  as  the  subjec- 
tive ground  of  faith  only  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  believer  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  Theology  is  for  him  a  knowledge  of  an  essen- 
tially  practical  character.  Duns  Scotus  limits  the  province  of  natural 
theology  by  reckoning  not  only,  with  Thomas,  the  Trinity,  the  incar- 
nation, and  the  other  specifically  Christian  dogmas,  but  also  the 
creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  and  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  as  among  the  propositions  which  reason  cannot  demon- 
strate, but  can  only  defend  as  being  beyond  the  reach  of  refutation 
and  as  more  or  less  probable,  and  which  revelation  alone  rendered 
certain.     Still  he  by  no  means  affirms  in  principle  the  antagonism  of 
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Treason  and  faith.    In  philoBophj,  the  authority  of  Arigtotle  is  not  so 

^reat  with  him  as  with  Thomas ;  he  adopts  many  Platonic  and  Neo- 

Platonic  conceptions,  with  which  he  became  familiar  especially  through 

-Avicebron's  (Ibn  Gebirol's)  "  Fountain  of  Life."     All  created  things, 

says  Scotus,  have  besides  their  form  some  species  of  matter.     Not 

inatter,  but  form,  is  the  individualizing  principle;  the  generic  and 

specific  characters  are  modified  by  the  individual  peculiarity,  which 

is  what  renders  an  object  capable  of  being  designated  as  ^'this" 

(gives  it  its  haecceitas).     The  universal  essence  is  distinct,  not  only 

in  the  intellect,  but  also  in  reality,  firom  the  individual  peculiarity, 

although  it  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  latter ;  the  distinction  is  not 

merely  virtually  present  in  things  and  afterward  realized  by  the  mind, 

but  it  exists  formally  in  the  things  themselves.     The  soul  unites  in 

itself  several  faculties,  which  differ  from  one  another,  not  realiter^  as 

parts  or  accidents  or  relations,  but  formoLiter^  as  do  unity,  truth,  and 

goodness  in  God  (the  Eni).    The  human  will  is  not  determined  by 

the  understanding,  but  has  power  to  choose  with  no  determining 

ground.     The  undetermined  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  ground  of  the 

merit  of  that  self-determination  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 

divine  will. 

There  eziets  only  the  following  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Dnnt  Scotnt:  Jch,  Jhrntii  Sootf, 
doetoris  wltUii  ordinU  minorum^  opera  omnia  coUeeta,  rtooffnita,  noUt  «i  acAoliU  it  eommtntariU  HL^ 
Lyoos«  1889.    Thi»  edlt)pn  was  prepervd  bf  the  Irish  Ihthers  of  the  Roman  College  of  St.  Uldonia;  Loom 
Wadding,  the  annalist  of  the  Franciscan  Onler  and  principal  editor  of  the  edition,  is  ordinarilf  named  as  its 
«Klitor.    It  does  not  contain  the  PoetUva^  i  e.,  the  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  bat  only  the  philoeophioal 
and  dogmatic  writings  {quae  ad  r&m  iptculaUvam  apsctant  or    listertationM  9cholaaUoa»).     Vol.  I. 
LoffleaUa.    II.  OotnmefU.  in  Ubro%  PhyHe.  (sparioos);  QuaMUimea  »upra  libro§  ArUt.  <fe  anima.    III. 
lyaoUttua  d6  rerum  prtndpiOy  TluorenutUiy  CoUatUmsa,  etc.    IV.  BmpoHUo  in  Metaph^  ConolvHonet 
m^taphy§tea^  QuasaUants  aupra  libroa  Metaphytieofmm.    V.-X.  IHttincttonat  in  quatuor  Ubro§  ssn- 
t^mUarumy  the  so-called  Opu$  Oxonienaa,    XL  R^portatorum  PariHenHurn  libri  quaiuoTy  the  so-ealled 
Opu4  Paritienaes  the  Commentary  on  the  SanUneea  of  Petnis  Lombardna,  which  was  written  down  by 
persons  who  heard  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Paris  (in  Erdmann^s  Judgment  less  perfect  In  expository 
form,  though,  in  some  of  iu  theorems,  indleitlng  greater  maturity  than  the  Opua  Ooeonimaa).    XII.  Quaaa- 
tumaaquodlibatalaa.   The  QuaaationaaquodUbatalaa  was  published  separately,  Venice,  10OA,  the  Rtportata 
auperJV.L  aenUntiartuny  Psria,  15IT-1S,  and  by  Hugo  Cuvellus,  Cologne,  168&,  the  QttatMonea  in  Ar. Icg.^ 
1020  and  1022,  Super  Ubroa  da  tinUna,  1528,  and  by  Hugo  Cavellus,  Lyons,  1025,  the  IHtiinetionea  in 
quatuor  libroa  aanUntiarumy  by  Ilugo  Cavellus,  Antwerp,  1820.    Among  the  earlier  works  on  Scotism, 
that  of  JoAnnes  de  Ileda  is  particularly  instructive.    It  is  entitled :  0>niro9eraiaa  theoioqieaa  inter  M. 
Thomam  el  Scatum  taper  qtuUttor  libroa  aentenUarumy  in  guibua  puqnantaa  aentenUae  r^aruniWy 
peiiorea  diffleuUatea  elveidantur  et  reaponaionea  ad  argumenta  8ooU  f^MiMi<Mr,  Venice,  IfiM,  and 
Cologne,  1020L    A  Summa  TheoL  was  compiled  ftom  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus  by  the  Franciscan  monk 
IlieronymuB  de  Fortino;  a  general  exposition  of  the  Sootist  doctrine  is  given  by  Fr.  Sleuth.  Albergoni  in 
his  ReaoluHo  doctrinae  SooUcaey  in  qua  quid  Doctor  aubtUia  cirea  ainqtUaa  quae  acBogitat  quaeeMonea 
fenUaty  hreviter  oatendUuTy  Lyons,  1048.    Of  more  recent  authors,  Banmgarten-Cruslus  has  written  a  Da 
CteoL  iSeoti,  Jena,  lS20k    The  philosophical  system  of  Scotus  is  described  in  the  larger  histories  of  philoso- 
phy; cf.  also  Erdmann,  Andeutunqen  Uber  die  udaaeiuohi^fOiehe  Stellunif  daa  Duna  8ootua.  In  the  7%*oL 
Studien  und  Kr^  1808,  No.  8,  pp^  489-451,  and  Ordr,  der  OaaeMchta  der  PhOoa^  L  $  S1^815;  Pruitl, 
O'aaefi.  der  log..  III.  208-881 
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In  the  doctrine  of  Duns  Scotus,  as  in  that  of  Thomas,  philoeophj  was  made  ahnoil 
throughout  ancillary  to  theology  in  all  that  oonoems  the  general  and  specifically  Christiaa 
dogmas.  Theologia  NdturaHs  was  indeed  confined  by  Scotus  within  narrower  limits,  but  it 
was  not  abolished.  Natural  reason,  said  Scotus,  conducts  to  the  beatifying-  Tudoo  of 
Qod,  but  needs  to  be  completed  by  revelation.  It  does  not  conflict  with  the  teachings  of 
revelalion,  and,  so  far  from  being  indifferent  In  its  relation  to  these  teachings,  it  famiahea 
them  with  an  essential  support.  As  a  theologian,  Scotus  defended  tlie  doctrine,  first  made 
a  dogma  in  our  times,  but  which  is  in  complete  correspondence  with  the  spirit  of  Catholi- 
cism, the  doctrine  of  the  immcLculata  concepHo  B,  Virginia^  whereas  Thomas  had  not  yet 
recognized  it.  The  criticism  of  the  opinions  of  others,  which  is  the  predominant  GkaTa&- 
teristlc  in  the  writings  of  Scotus,  is  not  a  speculation  with  reference  to  the  nature  or  prin- 
ciples of  Scholasticism,  and  tending  to  the  destruction  of  Scholasticism ;  for  lus  object 
remains  always  the  establishment  of  a  harmony  between  philosophy  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.  His  doubting  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  faith;  he  says  (/n  SenL,  III.  22): 
Faith  does  not  exclude  all  doubt,  but  only  victorious  doubt  {nee  fides  exduditanmemchibHa- 
tionem,  sed  duhikUionem  vincentem).  Although,  therefore,  Scotus'  critique  of  the  validity  of 
the  arguments  for  Christian  doctrine  might  and  necessarily  did  prepare  the  way  for  the 
rupture  between  philosophy  and  theology,  and  although  some  of  his  utterances  went 
beyond  the  limit  which  he  prescribed  for  himself  in  principle,  Scotism  is  none  the  less,  like 
Thomism,  one  of  the  doctrines  in  which  Scholasticism  culminates. 

The  relation  of  Duns  Scotus  to  Thomas  of  Aquino  was  similar  to  that  of  Kant  to  L^b- 
nitz.  Thomas  and  Leibnitz  were  dogmatists ;  Duns  Scotus  and  Kant  were  critics,  who 
disputed  more  or  less  the  arguments  for  the  theorems  of  natural  theology  (especially  those 
for  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul),  but  did  not  deny  the  truth  of 
the  theorems  themselves ;  both  founded  the  convictions,  for  which  the  theoretical  reason 
no  longer  furnished  them  with  proofs,  on  the  moral  will,  to  which  they  assigned  the 
priority  over  the  theoretical  reason.  A  fundamental  difibrence  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  for  Duns  Scotus  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  Eant  that  of 
the  personal  moral  consciousness,  is  the  court  of  final  appeal,  and  in  the  further  cireimH 
stance  that  Kant's  critique  is  radical  and  universal,  while  that  of  Scotus  was  only  partial 
But  as  Scotus  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  so  Kant  to  the  convictions  of  the  universal 
religious  consciousness  ever  maintains  the  positive  relation  of  one  who  assents  to  them  in 
that  particular  sense  in  which  that  consciousness  understands  them. 

Having  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the  advantage  of  discipline  in  mathematical  and  other 
studies,  Duns  Scotus  knew  what  was  meant  by  proving^  and  could  therefore  recognize  in 
most  of  the  pretended  proofs  ofiered  in  philosophy  and  theology  no  real  proofs.  At  the 
same  time  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  in  his  view  sacred  and  iuviolabla  The  har- 
monious combination  of  the  desire  for  scientific  exactness  with  the  disposition  to  accept 
with  faith  the  Church's  dicta,  characterizes  the  ^^  Doctor  subiUis"  With  him  logic  is  a 
science,  like  physics,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics.  But  in  theology,  notwithstanding 
that  its  object  is  the  highest  of  all  objects,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  reoognize  the  characteristics 
of  a  science,  because  it  maintains  itself  only  on  grounds  of  probability  and  is  of  much  greater 
practical  than  theoretical  importance. 

With  Albert  and  Thomas,  Duns  Scotus  agrees  in  assuming  a  threefold  existence  of  the 
universal:  it  is  he/ore  things,  as  form  in  the  divine  mind;  in  things,  as  their  essence  {quid' 
ditas\  and  c^fter  things,  as  the  concept  formed  by  mental  abstraction.  He,  too,  condemns 
nominalism  and  vindicates  for  the  universal  a  real  existence,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise 
our  knowledge  through  concepts  would  be  without  a  real  object;  all  science,  he  says, 
would  resolve  itself  into  mere  logiC|  if  the  universal,  to  which  all  scientific  knowledge 
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lAtea,  consisted  merely  of  rational  concepts.    Reality  seems  to  him  in  itself  indifferent  in 
rela'tion  to  universality  and  individuality,  so  that  both  can  equally  belong  to  its  spherei 
Dut  Duns  Sootus  is  not  at  one  with  his  predecessors  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
iiniv^ersal-to  the  individual     The  universal  should  not,  according  to  him,  be  identified  with 
th.e  form  nor  the  individualizing  principle  with  the  matter ;  for  the  individual,  as  the  ultima 
realitaA,  can,  since  individual  existence  is  not  a  deficiency,  only  through  the  addition  of 
jH^sitive  determinations  arise  fVom  the  universal,  t.  e.,  only  when  the  universal  essence  or 
tlie  quiddUas  is  completed  by  the  individual  nature  {kaecceiUu).    Just  as  anmud  becomes 
homo^  when  to  life  the  specific  difference  of  humaniias  is  added,  so  homo  becomes  Socrates, 
'wlien  to  the  generic  and  specific  essence  the  individual  character,  the  Socraiita8^*i&  added. 
Sence  also  the  immaterial  can  be  individual  in  the  full  meaning  of  this  term ;  the  Thomist 
view,  that  in  angels  species  and  individual  coincide,  and  that,  therefore,  every  angel  is 
alone  in  its  kind,  is  to  be  rejected.    In  the  single  object  the  universal  is  not  only  virtuaiiier 
"but  formaliter  distinct  from  the  individual,  but  not  separated  from  it,  as  one  thing  is  sepa- 
rated from  another  thing.    Duns  Scotus  seeks  to  prevent  the  confounding  of  his  doctrine 
^vrith  the  Platonic  doctrine  (in  the  sense  in  which,  from  the  accounts  of  Aristotle,  he  undor- 
aiaiida  and  combats  that  doctrine.  Opus  Oxon.j  II.,  dist.  3 :  Report.  Paaris.^  I.,  dist,  Y.  36  ; 
TTieorem,^  3  et  al). 

The  most  universal  of  all  concepts  is,  according  to  Duns  Scotus,  the  concept  of  Being 
{&iSf  see  De  An.j  qu,  21).  This  concept  is  of  wider  signification  than  are  the  logical  cate- 
gories, or  it  is  a  "transcendent"  concept,  for  not  only  the  substantial  is,  but  also  the  acci- 
dental is;  in  like  manner  it  is  more  general  than  the  concepts  Grod  and  the  world,  for  being 
is  a  predicate  of  both,  and  that,  too,  not  merely  aeguivoce  (not  by  mere  homonymy,  simi- 
larity of  words  without  similarity  of  meaning).  Yet  this  concept  is  not  properly  to  be 
called  the  highest  generic  concept,  for  the  genus  presupposes  likeness  of  category;  no 
g^nus  can  at  once  include  what  is  substantial  and  what  is  accidental.  Hence  the  ezpres- 
aion  "  generic  concept "  is  inapplicable  to  the  foncept  .EnSj  and,  in  general,  to  all  trans- 
cendental concepts.  The  other  transcendentaiia  besides  Ens  are  called  by  Duns  Scotus 
passiones  EntiSj  or  modifications  of  being.  He  distinguishes  (Metaph.,  lY.,  fi.  9)  two  kinds 
of  them,  tlie  simple  {unieae)  and  the  disjunctive  {disjunciae).  Among  the  former  he  reckons 
One,  Good,  True  (unitTn,  bonumj  verum) ;  among  the  latter  identity  or  difference  (idem  vel 
divertum)^  contingence  or  necessity  (contingens  vel  necessainum)^  and  actuality  or  potentiality 
{actus  vel  patentia).  The  distinction  of  equal  and  unequal,  like  and  unlike,  can  also  be 
r^;arded  as  transcendent,  when  not  referred  merely  to  the  categories  of  quantity  and 
quality  (Opus  Oxon.^  L,  dist  19,  qu.  1). 

God,  as  being  actus  purus,  is  absolutely  simple.  His  existence,  according  to  Scotus, 
does  not  follow  for  us  from  the  mere  idea  which  we  have  of  him  {ex  terminis),  nor  is  it 
demonstrable  a  priori^  i.  «.,  by  reasoning  from  his  cause,  since  he  has  no  cause,  but  only 
a  posteriori^  i.  e.,  from  his  works.  There  must  be  an  ultimate  cause  superior  to  all  else, 
which  cause  is  at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things,  and  this  is  God.  Sootus 
admits,  however,  the  impossibility  of  arriving  in  this  way — i.  «.,  by  arguing  from  the  finite 
— at  the  strict  demonstration  of  anything  more  than  the  existence  of  one  ultimate  cause, 
on  which  ail  things  finite  depend.  It  is  impossible  in  this  way  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  absolutely  almighty  cause,  or  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  (Opus  Oxon.,  I., 
disL  42 ;  Bep.  Paris,,  I.,  diti.  42 ;  QuodUb.,  qu.  7).  In  so  far  as  man  is  the  image  of  Gk)d, 
self-contemplation  may  furnish  him  a  point  of  departure  from  which  he  can  rise  via  emi- 
nenHae  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  (Opus  Oxon.,  L,  dist.  3). 

Everything  which  is  not  God,  including  the  created  spirit,  has  matter  and  form.  But 
the  matter  which  underlies  the  human  soul  and  the  angels,  is  ywy  different  fh>m  that  of 
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which  bodies  are  composed.  Duns  Scotus  calls  matter,  when  not  yet  determined  by  foim 
mcUeria  primOf  but  makes  a  further,  threefold  distinction  between  niateria  primo-prima,  the 
most  universal  basis  of  all  finite  existence,  created  and  formed  immediately  by  God,  maieriM 
geeundo-prima,  the  substratum  in  which  ffeneraUo  and  eorrvpUo  take  place,  and  whidi  is 
changed  and  transformed  by  the  second  or  created  dass  of  agents  {agenUa  creata  or  sec^»- 
<2arta),  and  maieria  tei'tio-prma^  the  matter  which  is  shaped  by  the  artist,  or,  in  general 
by  any  external  agent,  after  it  has  received,  through  the  internal  operation  of  nature,  a 
natural  form,  and  before  it  has  as  yet  been  shaped  in  agreement  with  the  form  intended  by 
the  artist  The  maieria  secundo-prima  is  a  maieria  primoprima  distinguished  by  the  mark 
of  perishability,  and  the  maieria  ierUo-prima  is  a  materia  secundo-prima  determined  by 
natural  generaiio.  There  exists  no  matter  besides  the  first-named,  but  only  this  under 
various  forms  (maieria  prima  est  idem  cum  omni  m€Ueria  particulari).  In  connection  with 
the  theorem  that  every  created  substance,  whether  spiritual  or  corporeal,  has  some  fofss 
of  matter.  Duns  Scotus  expressly  affirms  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  Avioebron  (whom 
Albert  and  Thomas  had  opposed),  saying:  ^^ego  autem  ad  posiOonem  Afrieembronis  redaa.'^ 
(Cf.  Avicebron's  doctrine,  above,  §  96,  and  in  Munk,  Mel^  p.  9  seq.)  Like  Avioebron,  so 
also  Scotus  regards  as  that  which  is  most  universal,  matter,  absolutely  undetermined, 
which,  since  it  is  undifferentiated,  is  the  same  in  all  created  beings  {qttod  uniea  sit  materia), 
so  tliat  the  world  appears  to  him  as  a  gigantic  tree,  whose  root  is  matter,  whose  branches 
are  all  perishable  substances,  whose  leaves  are  the  changeable  accidents,  whose  fruit  the 
angels  are,  and  which  God  planted  and  cares  for  (De  Rerum  Ftirtc^  gu.  TUT.).  Dima 
Scotus,  the  hierarchist  and  enemy  of  the  Jews,  who  even  held  it  justifiable  to  resort  to 
the  compulsory  agency  of  the  secular  power  to  force  Jews  into  the  Church,  had  no  sas> 
picion  that  Avioebron,  on  whose  teachings  his  own  were  founded,  was  the  Jew  Ibn 
Gebirol,  whose  songs  were  highly  esteemed  in  the  synagogue. 

The  fundamental  proposition  of  Scotus  in  psychology  and  ethics  was  this :  vohmbu  ed 
superior  inteUedUj  the  will  is  superior  to  the  intellect  The  will  is  the  moving  agent  in  the 
moving  element  in  the  whole  realm  of  the  soul,  and  everything  obeys  it  In  his  doctrine 
of  the  speculative  functions  Scotus  agrees  mostly  with  Thomas.  He  too  opposes,  eren 
more  decidedly  than  his  predecessor,  the  theory  of  in-born  knowledge ;  he  does  not  admit 
such  knowledge  even  in  the  angels,  in  whom  Thomas  represents  Grod  as  having  implanted, 
by  radiation  from  himself,  intelligible  forms.  The  intellect  forms  imiversal  concepts  fay 
abstraction  from  perceptions.  It  is  unnecessary  that  between  knowledge  and  its  object 
there  should  subsist  an  equality  (aegualitas),  but  only  a  proportion  between  the  knowing 
agent  and  the  object  known  (proportio  moHvi  ad  mobile),  Thomas,  says  Scotus,  taught 
incorrectly,  that  the  lower  is  unable  to  know  the  higher.  In  the  act  of  perception  Scotos 
teaches  that  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  recipient,  but  an  active  participant  He  emphssixes 
still  more  the  activity  of  the  soul  in  the  higher  speculative  functions,  and  especially  in  its 
free  assent  to  propositions  which  are  not  absolutely  certain.  Besides  external  perception, 
which  takes  place  per  speciem  impressam^  Scotus  recognizes  an  intuitive  act  of  self-^^ipre- 
henslon  on  the  part  of  the  soul  per  speciem  expressam^  quam  r^lexione  sui  ipsiua  a^tb  «e 
exprimit;  for,  he  says,  through  its  essence  alone  the  soul  is  not  oon8ck>us  of  ita^  but 
attains  to  self-consciousness  only  when  in  itself  it  produces  out  of  its  essenoe  the  image 
{species)  of  itself  (De  Rerum  Frinc,  qu,  XY.).  But  Scotus'  doctrine  of  the  will  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Thomas.  Thomas  teaches  the  determination  of  the  will,  Scotna  its 
mdotermmation.  Thomas  affirms  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  the  strict,  Augustlnlan 
sense  of  the  term.  Scotus  teaches  a  doctrine  of  Synergism  not  far  removed  from  Pela- 
gianism.  Accordmg  to  Thomas,  God  commands  what  is  good,  because  it  is  good ;  according 
to  Scotus,  the  good  is  good,  because  God  commands  it    The  relation  between  the  under- 
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Btandixig  and  the  will  in  us  is  an  image  of  the  same  relation  as  it  exists  mninmikr  in  God 
The  fundamental  psychical  powers  in  .us  are  an  image  of  the  persons  In  God,  aud  thus 
render  possible  for  us  a  certain  natural  knowledge  of  the  Trinity.  Creation,  incarnation, 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  merit  of  Christ  as  atonement  for  our  guilt,  are  facts  dependmg 
solely  on  the  free-will  of  God,  unconditioned  by  any  rational  necessity.  He  might  have 
left  the  world  uncreated.  He  might,  if  he  had  willed  it,  have  united  himself  with  any 
other  creature  instead  of  man.  The  suffering  which  Christ  endured  as  a  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily, but  only  (according  to  the  Scotist  theory  of  acceptation)  because  he  accepts  it,  an 
equivalent  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  the  believer  for  the  punishment  made  necessary  by 
his  ^uilt  Thus  the  pre-eminence  ascribed  by  Scotus  to  the  will  over  the  reason  in  God 
and  in  man  resolves  itself  in  fact  into  the  omnipotence  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity. 

The  most  noted  of  the  disciples  of  Duns  Scotus  were  Joh.  de  Bassolis,  who  seems  to 
have  tauglit  before  Occam  a  philosopher,  whose  doctrines  he  never  mentions ;  Antonius 
Andreae,  the  ^^ Doctor  dulc^ficus**  (died  about  1320);  Franciscus  de  Mayronis,  the  '^ Magisier 
absiractionuni^^  or  "Doctor  iUuminaius"  (died  a.  d.  1325 — his  works  were  printed  at  Venice 
in  1520),  who  is  said  (this  widely-accepted  supposition  has  been  disproved  by  Charles 
Thurot,  in  De  VorganiaaUon  de  Penseignemeni  dans  V  Universite  de  Paris  au  moyen^ge,  p.  150) 
in  1315  to  have  caused  the  rule  for  disputations  at  the  Sorbonne  {actus  Sorhonici)  to  be 
promulgated,  which  provided  that  the  defender  of  a  thesis  must  reply  from  six  o^clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening  to  all  objections  which  were  made  to  it ;  Walter 
Burleigh  (Burlaeus,  bom  1275,  died  about  1337^  the  *^  Doctor  planus  ei  perspicuus"  and  the 
realistical  opponent  of  Occam ;  and  Nioolaus  de  Lyra,  Petrus  of  Aquila,  and  others. 

§  108.  Of  the  contemporaries  of  Thomas  of  Aquino  and  Duns 
Scotus,  the  following  are  those  who  are  of  most  importance  as  phi- 
lofiophers :  Henry  Goethals  (of  Muda,  near  Ghent,  hence  called  Hen- 
ricuB  Gandavensis,  bom  about  1217,  died  1293),  who  defended,  in 
opposition  to  the  Aristotelianism  of  Albert  and  Thomas,  a  doctrine 
more  allied  to  the  Platonism  of  Augustine ;  Richard  of  Middletown 
(Sicardus  de  MediaviUa,  born  about  1800),  a  Franciscan,  who  fol- 
lowed more  nearly  the  Scotist  than  the  Thomist  doctrine ;  Siger  of 
Brabant  (de  Curtraco — died  before  1800),  who  passed  over  from  a 
type  of  doctrine  akin  to  Scotism  to  Thomism ;  Petrus  Hispanus  of 
Lisbon  (died  1277,  as  Pope  John  XXI.),  whose  Sv/inmvlae  LogicaUs 
were  of  considerable  influence  among  the  Scholastics,  as  a  guide  to 
the  practice  of  logic;  Roger  Bacon  (bom  at  Ilchester  1214,  died  1294), 
who  became  by  his  devotion  to  natural  investigation  a  forerunner  of 
Bacon  of  Yerulam ;  and  Raymundus  LuUus  (bom  1234  on  the  island 
of  Majorca,  died  1815),  who  found  for  his  fanciiul  theory  of  the  com- 
bination of  concepts,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  unbelieving 
and  the  reformation  of  the  sciences,  a  great  number  of  partisans  (Lul- 
lists),  even  in  later  times,  when  the  unsatisfying  character  of  Scholas- 
ticism and  an  indefinable  impulse  toward  the  novel  favored  all  sorts 
of  quixotic  attempts.    In  addition  to  the  schools  which  acknowledged 
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the  authority  of  the  Church,  there  arose  anti-ecclesiastical  thinkersi 
who  regarded  philosophical  and  theological  truth  as  two  different 
things,  or  even  rejected  the  theology  of  the  Church  as  untme. 


UenHd  Oandav€naU  Quodltbela  theoloffica^  Paris,  1018^  etc.;  Summa  quaetUoHum 
Paris,  1A20;  tSumnia  tKedlngiae^  ibid.  1580,  Ferrara,  16441  Francois  Htiet  treats  of  Uenrr  cif  GheaC,  la 
S^durchf  hUtoriquM  €t  eritiquu  9ur  la  vi«,  Ua  Cfworagu  tt  la  doetrins  d4  Uanri  ds  Oand^  tnrmmmm 
U  dceteur  Bol^nnel,  Ohent,  1888L 

Bicardi  de  MediaviUa  eomm,  in  quaiuor  Ubr.  Sentmi^  Y aniee,  1489  and  1609,  Braada,  1591 ;  Qvcd- 
Hbeta,  Ycnice,  1907  and  1509,  Paris,  IMO  and  1529. 

The  SumrMdae  LogicaUt  of  Petrus  Ulspanus  hare  been  rery  often  printed,  beginnijsg  in  14SQL  sS 
Cologne,  Yenioc,  Leipsic,  etc. ;  see  Prantl,  &eecA.  der  Log^  IIL,  Leipsic,  1867,  pp.  85-40L 

R.  BaconU  opus  tfu^u$  ad  C^eminUmlV^  ed.  Sam.  Jebb,  London,  1738;  Yeaice,  1750.  J^wadem 
epitL  dt  McreUt  artis  «t  naturae  operiUmt  atque  nuUitaU  magiae^  Paris,  1542.  Coosin  diaeovered  frap* 
ments  of  ihe  Opu*  Minua^  an  epitome,  made  \>j  Soger  Bacon  himself,  of  the  Opus  Majiu^  and  the  wb^ 
of  an  Introdactory  work,  the  Oput  Tertium  (published  hj  J.  8.  Brewer  in  Berum  £rit.  med.  aeri  arript^ 
London,  1S60).  On  Roger  Baoon,  cf.  Emile  Charles,  R,  ^.,  Paris,  1S61,  and  II.  Siebert,  Jnaug.-DiatL,  Mar- 
burg, 1361 ;  cC  also  ao  artlole  on  i2.  JL  In  CMser's  FroUtL  IfonattbL,  XXYIL  No.  2,  Febroary,  X^ 
PP.68-S8. 

Raimundi  Lulli  opara  eo,  91MM  ad  inveniam  db  ipao  ariem  wUwraalem  pertinent,  Btraabu^  U96ii 
etc.  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Balzinger,  Mayenee,  1721-42.  Cf.  Jo.  Ifenr.  AUetddtii  clavie  arUe  LuIUemae  ei 
terete  logicae^  Strasburg,  1609;  Perroqaet,  Vie  de  R.  LtUle,  Yendome,  1667.  On  Bafmnndas  Lallos  aed 
the  beginnings  of  the  Catalonian  Literature,  A.  Ilrlfrerich  (Berlin,  1S68)  hoa  written.  The  logic  of  LbIIh  is 
described  minutely  in  Prantrs  Oeeoh.  der  Log^  III.  pp.  146-177. 

Henry  of  Ohent,  sarnamed  ^^  Doctor  aolemniSj^*  adopting  the  Platonioo-Augustinian  fom 
of  doctrine,  according  to  which  the  Idea  represents  the  universal,  affirmed  that  in  the 
divine  mind  there  existed  only  ideas  of  genera  and  species,  and  none  of  individuals.  Hs 
denied  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  who  taught  that  in  God  there  was  an  idea  of 
each  particular  object  ("u2ea  hyjtts  creaturae");  the  divine  knowledge  of  individuals  is 
already  contained  in  the  knowledge  of  their  genera.  Henry  of  Ghent  objected  to  the  de- 
nomination of  the  matter  of  sensible  objects  as  non-real  and  merely  potential ;  he  regarded 
this  matter,  rather,  as  a  real  substratum,  capable  of  receiving  forms.  With  Henry  of 
Ghent  were  united  Stephen  Tcmpier,  Robert  Kilwardby,  and,  especially,  William  Lamaire, 
as  early  opponents  of  Thomism. 

Richard  of  Middletown  opposed  both  the  theory  that  the  universal  exists  actttaOy  m 
individual  objects  and  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  the  principle  of  individuation ;  he  laid 
stress  on  the  practical  character  of  theology  and  the  non-demonstrableness  by  philosophical 
arguments  of  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

Siger  of  Brabant,  who  taught  at  the  Sorbonne,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Prior  AnO' 
Ijfties^  and  Quaestiones  Logicalea,  and  other  logical  works,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in 
the  ffisL  Utteraire  de  la  France,  XXI.  pp.  96-127.  CfL  Prantl,  Geaeih.  der  Log^  HL  pu  234 
seq.     Dante  {Paradiso,  X.  v.  136)  mentions  Siger  as  an  excellent  teacher. 

Petrus  Hispanus,  after  the  example  of  William  Shyreswood  (who,  bom  at  Durham, 
studied  at  Oxford,  afterward  lived  in  Paris,  and  died  in  1249  while  Chancellor  of  Unoofai), 
and  perhaps  also  of  Lambert  of  Auxerre  (about  1250,  if  indeed  Lambert  was  the  resl 
author  of  the  *'  Swnma  Laimberti,^^  which  was  very  similar  to  the  Compendium  of  Petiw 
Hispanus,  and  exists  in  MS.  at  Paris),  expanded  the  logric  of  the  schools  by  incorporatiog 
into  it  new  grammatical  and  logical  material.  The  much-used  manual  of  Petrus  HispanTU, 
^^  Sammvlae  Logicaies,^  presents  logic  in  seven  sections  or  ^^  tradaies.^^  Their  titles  are: 
1.  De  EnrncUMone,  2.  De  Univenalibus,  3.  De  Praedicamentia,  4.  De  SyUogismo,  6.  De  Loot 
Dialectieis,  6.  De  FaUadis,  7.  De  Terminorum  Proprietatibue  {parva  logieaUa).    The  first  six 
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flections  contain  in  substance  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  Boethlus  (the  Bo-called  ^  Jogiea 

antiqtu^^  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  "wtiM  loyica,^^  i.  «.,  the  formerl/  known 

io£^G,  the  logic  already  known  before  1 140) ;  the  seventh  section,  on  the  contrary,  contained 

the  additions  of  the  moderns  {fnodemorum).    This  seventh  section,  on  the  '*  properties 

of  terms,"  treated  de  suffposiHonibua  (by  the  suppositio  was  understood  the  representa- 

tioa  bj  the  concept  of  that  which  was  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  concept,  so  that, 

e.  g.j  omnia  homo  moriaUa  eai,  stood  for  C<i^'ua  mortalia  eat^  Titius  mortaUa  est,  etc.),  dt  rtla- 

Utfis^   de  appdiationtbua^  de  ampliations,  and  de  reeirictione  (expanding  or  restricting  the 

meaning  of  an  expression),  de  distrilmtume  and  de  exponibQUms,  which  latter  belonged  also 

to  the  chapter  entitled  De  dicHonCbua  syncategorematieis  (by  which  are  to  be  understood  the 

other  parts  of  speech  besides  the  noun  and  verb).    The  origin  of  these  grammatico-logical 

speculations  is  questionable.     That  they  were  borrowed  by  the  Western  logicians  from  tlie 

**  Synopsis  of  Psellus"  (which,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  contains  only 

the  principal  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supposition  but  may  originally  have  contained  the 

other  parts  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  Summulae)  is  (notwithstanding  Prantrs  support 

of  it)  an  untenable  hypothesis  (see  above,  the  Note  to  §  95,  p.  404).     Some  of  the  new 

terms  and  doctrines  were  formed  with  reference  to  passages  in  the  then  newly- known 

works  of  Aristotle  and  his  Greek  commentators,  and,  probably,  also  of  Arabian  logicians 

belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  others,  and  apparently  the  greater 

nuoaber  of  them,  are  older,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  arose  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth 

century  through  a  combination  of  the  grammatical  tradition  with  the  logical  (e.  g.j  auppo- 

sUio,  according  to  Thurot's  hypothesis,  from  the  g^mmatical  use  of  the  word  suppoeitum  in 

Priscnan ;  in  Priscian,  II.  15,  is  found  the  statement  that  the  dialecticians  recognized  as 

parts  of  speech  only  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  called  other  kinds  of  words  "syneak- 

goreumaiOf  hoc  est  con9ignifieantia^*)\  yet,  as  to  the  orig^  of  many  terms,  no  sufficient 

evidence  is  at  hand. 

Boger  Bacon  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  being  a  pupil  of  Robertus  Gapito, 
Petrus  de  Mahariscuria  (Meharicourt,  in  Picardy),  the  physicist,  and  others,  and  became 
subsequently  a  Franciscan  monk.  He  preferred  to  study  nature  rather  than  bury  himself 
in  scholastic  subtleties.  He  studied  matliematics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics,  partly 
from  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Hebrew  works,  and  partly  by  the  personal  observation  of  nature. 
Pope  Clement  lY.  was  his  patron ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  atone 
for  his  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  his  times  by  many  years  of  confinement.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  diverting  the  interest  of  his  contemporaries  fh>m  metaphysics  and  directing  it  to 
physics  and  philology. 

Raimundus  Lullus  (or  Lullius)  found  a  not  insignificant  number  of  partisans  credulous 
enough  to  believe  in  the  fanciful  system  whose  merits  he  so  vaingloriously  vaunted.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  art  of  invention,  which  depended  on  the  placing  in  diflerent  circles  of 
various  concepts,  some  formal,  others  material,  so  that,  when  the  circles  were  turned, 
every  possible  combination  was  easily  produced  by  mechanical  means,  presenting  a  motley 
conglomerate  of  sense  and  nonsense.  Raimundus  Lullus  was  also  acquainted  with  the 
secret  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  which  he  attempted  to  employ  in  the  interests  of  his  intended 
improvement  of  science.  He  blamed  Thomas  for  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  incarnation  to  be  indemonstraUe ;  with  his  way  of  conducting  '*  proofs  *'  and  ''  con- 
quering "  unbelievers,  he  found  the  demonstration  of  these  dogmas  not  difficult  That  the 
enthusiast  met  with  applause  needs  no  explanation. 

Even  during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Scholasticism,  there  were  never  wanting 
mUi-eeeUsiastical  philosophemes,  which  were  derived  from  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
especially  in  the  Averroistic  interpretation  of  the  latter.    That  the  first  acquaintance  with 
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foreign  philosophy  led  to  heterodox  ideas  has  already  been  remarked  (§  98).  It 
haps,  the  same  influence  which  enabled  the  dialectician,  Simon  of  Toumay,  at  Paris  (i 
1200),  with  equal  facility  (openly)  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ghurck 
and  (secretly)  to  show  their  untruth.  It  soon  became  a  favorite  practice  with  numj  ta 
distinguish  between  philosophical  trutli  (or  whatever  was  directly  inferable  from  tke 
Aristotelian  principles)  and  theological  truth  (harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch), 
which  distinction,  in  the  presence  of  the  many  unsustainable  attempts  to  combine  the  twa^ 
had  its  perfect  relative  justification,  but  was  a  negation  of  the  principle  of  ScholaaticisB, 
was  condemned  tty  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  failed  in  this  period  to  become  a  niiiag 
idea.  This  distinction  flowed  more  particularly  from  Averroism  (cf.  Em.  Renan,  ^wrrwi 
et  VAverroisme^  p.  213  seq.).  Already,  in  the  year  1240,  Guillaume  d'Auvergne,  then  Bishof 
of  Paris,  made  several  theorems  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Arabs  (and  probably  from 
the  work  De  Causis)  the  subject  of  official  censure.  In  the  year  1269  Etienno  Tempier,  then 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  summoned  an  assembly  of  teachers  of  theology,  by  whom 
Averroistic  propositions  were  examined  and  (in  1270)  condemned.  But  the 
tical  doctrines  continued  to  assert  themselves.  In  the  year  1276  Pope  John  XXL  censured 
the  assertion  that  truth  was  twofold,  and  in  1277  Etienne  Tempier  found  occasion  to  cen- 
sure propositions  like  the  following,  which  were  professed  by  philosophers  at  Paris :  God 
is  not  triune  and  one,  for  trinity  is  incompatible  with  perfect  simplicity;  The  world  and 
humanity  are  eternal ;  Tlie  resurrection  of  the  body  must  not  be  admitted  by  philosophers; 
The  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  cannot  suffer  by  flre ;  Ecstatic  states  and  Tisooa 
take  place  naturally,  and  only  so ;  Theological  discourses  are  based  on  fables;  A  man,  who 
is  furnished  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  virtues,  has  in  himself  all  that  is  necessary  to 
happiness  (see  the  supplement  to  the  fourth  book  of  the  editions  of  Petnis  Lombardos; 
Du  Boulay,  Hist  univ.  Paria.,  tom.  III.  pp.  397,  442 ;  Charles  du  Plessis  d'Argentr^,  M- 
lectio  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribuSy  Paris,  1728,  I.  p.  176  seq.;  Charles  Tliurot,  De  Var^atL 
de  VenaeignemerU  dans  Puntv.  de  Paris  au  m.'dge,  p.  105  seq.).  One  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Averroism  was  Padua.  In  about  the  year  1500  the  doctrine  of  the  twofold  characfeer  d 
truth  prevailed  among  Averroists  and  Alexandrists  (cf.  below,  Vol.  II.,  §  3). 

§  104.  Preceded  by  Petnis  AureoluB,  the  Franciscan  (died  1321), 
and  "William  Durand  of  St.  Pour9ain,  the  Dominican  (died  1333), 
William  of  Occam,  the  "  VenerabUia  Inceptor'^  (died  April  7,  1347), 
following  in  his  terminology  the  "  modem  "  logic,  renewed  the  doc- 
trine of  Nominalism.  The  philosophical  school  which  he  thus 
founded,  while  in  itself  nearly  indifferent  with  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  acknowledged  nevertheless  the  authority  of  the 
latter,  but  rendered  it,  at  least  in  material  respects,  no  positive  8e^ 
vices.  Occam  not  merely,  like  Scotus,  reduced  the  number  of 
theological  doctrines  which,  as  Thomas  had  taught,  were  demon- 
strable by  pure  reason,  but  denied  that  there  were  any  such.  Ev«i 
the  existence  and  unity  of  God  were,  in  his  judgment,  merely  articles 
of  faith.  With  him  the  critical  method  rose  to  an  independent  rank. 
The  Nominalism  of  Occam  was  rather  a  continuance  of  the  contest 
against  Bealism,  than  a  positive  and  elaborate  system.    The  partica' 
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lar  alone  being  recognized  as  real,  and  the  universal  being  repre- 
sented as  a  mere  conception  of  the  thinking  mind,  great  weight  was 
laid  on  the  external  and  internal  perceptions,  by  which  the  particular 
IB  apprehended.  With  this  doctrine  prevailing,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  influences  tending  in  the  same  direction,  it  became 
easier  than,  when  Kealism  prevailed,  it  had  been  to  impose  limits  on 
Scholastic  abstraction,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  an  inductive 
investigation  of  external  nature  and  of  psychical  phenomena. 

Petri  AwrtoH  Verhtrii  arehiepimi.  AgumuU  eommentar,  in  quatucr  lihrot  senUntiarutHy  Booitt 
lMe-10O&.    CC  Prantl,  Geteh.  d,  Log^  III.  pp.  819-6ST. 

Durandi  de  SL  Porciano  comm,  in  magitbr,  ttOeni^  Puis,  1608i,  Ljona,  1S68,  Antwerp,  IGTflb  Of. 
FnntI,  III.  pp.  292-297. 

Oail.  Occam,  QuodUbeta  MfpUnty  Parla,  14S7,  Stnsbarg,  1491 ;  Summa  toHvt  loffiee^  or  TVuckOut^ 
logioM  in  tret  parte*  diving  Paris,  14SS,  Venice,  1091,  Oxford,  1675;  QtiaeitianM  in  libroa  PhyHcarutn^ 
Straobnrg,  1491, 1906 ;  QuaeaUonM  et  decMonte  in  quatuor  libroe  MntenHarum^  Lyons,  1496,  eta  Centt- 
loifimn  theolofficum,  ibid,  1496;  EoBpoeitio  aurea  mtper  totam  artem  vstetem,  vidslicU  in  Porphyrii 
praedicahilia  et  Arist,  praedieamenta^  Bologna,  1496.  Occam's  Dieputatio  super  pcteetate  tecleeiaetiea 
praelaUe  atque  principibtu  terrarum  eommieaa  was  pablished  by  Melcbior  Qoldost  (it  bml  been  pre« 
▼lonsly  pobllsbed  in  Paris  In  1098)  in  the  Monorchia^  Vol.  I.  p.  185  Beq.,and  his  Dffeneoriutn^  addressed  ta 
John  XX.,  by  Ed.  Brown,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Paecie.  rerum  earpetendarutn  et  fvffiendarum,  p.  486 
seq.  Of.,  on  him,  Rettberg^s  article  on  Occam  and  Lather,  In  the  Slud.  u.  Krit.^  1889.  W.  A.  Schrelber, 
JHe  poliL  u.  reliff.  Doetrinen  unter  Ludwig  dem  Saier,  Londshot,  1856,  Prantl,  I>er  Univerealisneirett 
4m  18  und  14  Jahrhvndert^  in  the  Reports  of  the  l*h.  CU  of  the  Munich  Acailemy,  1864, 1. 1,  ppw  5^-67, 
and  Oeach.  der  Log^  III.  pp.  827-480,  and,  on  his  and  in  general  on  the  nominalistic  doctrine  of  God, 
A.  Bltschl,  in  the  «/aArM2cAer/Br  detOeche  Theologie,  No.  1, 1868. 

Pierre  Aureol  (Petrus  Aureolua),  bom  at  Yerberie-sur-Oise,  and  surnamed  "  Doctor 
abandans"  or  ^^  Doctor  faeundusj^*  professed  a  couceptualism  which  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  real  existence  all  genera  and  species  (In  I.  pr.  Sent^  dial  23,  art.  2 :  manifestum 
eat  quod  ratio  hominis  et  animalis  prout  disHngvUur  a  Socrate^  est  fabncata  per  inteUecium  nee 
est  aUud  nisi  concepius ; — non  enim  ftcU  has  distinetas  rationes  natura  in  existentia  aduaU).  He 
enounced  the  principle  subsequently  known  as  the  Law  of  Parcimony  (In  Sent^  IL,  diet 
12,  gtt.  1 :  non  eat  phUoeophtcum,  piuraHtatem  rerum  ponere  sine  causa;  frusira  enkn  fit  per 
pkiTiXy  quod  fieri  potest  ptr  pandora).  He  held  that  we  perceive  things  themselves  without 
the  intervention  of  ^^forma/e  speculares  "  (Ibid. :  unde  paiet,  quomodo  res  ipsae  conapiciunhtr 
in  mentej  et  iUudy  quod  intuemw^  non  est  forma  aUa  specularis^  sed  ipaamet  res,  ?iabens  esse  <qipa>' 
rensj  et  hoe  est  mentis  conceptus^  sive  noiitia  objeciiva). 

Durand  de  St.  Pour^ain  (Durandus  de  St.  Porciano),  who  has  been  mentioned  above 
(p.  453)  among  the  Thomists,  began  to  teach  in  Paris  in  1313.  He  was  summoned  to 
Rome  some  time  after,  became  Bishop  of  Puy-en-Yelay  in  1318,  and  died  in  1332.  It  is 
probable  that  his  teaching  at  Paris  preceded  that  of  Occam,  who  about  1320  had  acquired 
a  reputation  in  that  city,  and  hence  that  the  opposition  which  he  finally  waged  against 
Thomist  opinions,  which  at  first  he  had  accepted,  is  not  (with  Rousselot,  whose  view  is 
refuted  hy  Haur^au,  Ph.  Sc.,  II.  p.  410  seq.)  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Occam.  ITo 
taught  as  follows :  The  universal  and  individual  natures  form  together  one  and  the  same 
object,  and  are  distinguished  only  by  the  manner  in  which  we  apprehend  them ;  the  genus 
and  species,  in  other  words*,  express  in  an  indefinite  manner  that  which  the  individual 
presents  definitely.  (This  is  an  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  Wolff*,  the  Leibnitzian,  that 
th«  individual,  in  distinction  from  the  generic  or  specific  concept  resulting  from  abstrac- 
tion, is  that  which  is  in  all  respects  determined.    The  words  of  Durand  are  as  followB: 
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VmverBole  est  unum  sohan  secundum  coneeptum,  singuiare  vero  est  uman  secundum  ene  rtak. 
Nam  stent  actio  irUeUedus  fadt  universaie^  sic  actio  agentis  singularis  termmaiur  ad  stmgtJan." 
Non  opartet  praeter  ncUuram  ei  principia  naturae  quaerere  alia  prina'pia  individuL — SikSL  id 
principium  individuationis,  nisi  quod  est  principium  naturae  et  quidditatis).  There  exist  otij 
mdividiials ;  Socrates  is  an  individual  by  the  very  fact  of  Ills  existence  {la  L  IL  Sad^  iad. 
3).  The  abstraction  of  the  universal  from  the  particular  is  not  the  operation  of  a  distaoct 
active  intellect,  as  Averroes  erroneously  supposed,  but  of  the  same  faculty  which  is  aSecttd 
by  external  impressions.  Nor  is  it  more  true  that  the  universal  exists  before  the  ai-tts 
of  the  intellect  (in^eUedio  or  operaOo  intdligendt).  On  the  contrary,  the  universal  is  tbe 
result  of  this  action,  the  object  from  the  contemplation  of  which  it  is  derired  being  sapk' 
rated  in  our  thoughts  from  the  individualizing  conditions  (/»  I  J.  Sent,  disL  3,  ^  5: 
universale  non  estprimum  oljectum  inieUectus  nee  prae  exisUt  intdlecUoni,  sed  est 
turn  per  operationem  inisUigendi,  per  quam  res  secundum  considerationem  abstrahUmr  a 
Uonibus  individuantilms). 

William,  bom  at  Occam  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  England,  a  Franciscan  and  popfl  o( 
Duns  Sootus,  and  afterward  teacher  at  Paris,  took  sides,  in  the  contest  of  the  hieraidsr 
against  the  political  power,  with  the  latter.  Pursued  by  the  Pope,  he  fled  to  Lewis  <A 
Bavaria,  who  protected  him,  and  to  whom  ho  said :  "Do  thou  defend  me  by  the  swaid, 
and  I  will  defend  thee  with  my  pen  "  (tu  me  de/cndas  gladio^  ego  te  de/endam  eakuno).  At 
the  renewer  of  Kominalism,  he  received  from  the  later  Nominalists  the  title  of  "  VemeraUiit 
Ineepior;^^  he  was  also  called  by  his  followers  ^^  Doctor  invindbiUs,^^ 

William  of  Occam  founds  liis  rejection  of  Realism  on  the  principle  .*  Entities  most  BOt 
be  unnecessarily  multiplied  {entia  non  sunt  muUipUcanda  praeter  necessitatem).     He  oombati 
the  realizing  and  hypostatizing  of  abstractions  {Sufficiunt  singvlaria,  et  ita  tales  res  umver- 
sales  omnino  frustra  ponuntur).    From  tbe  fact  that  our  knowledge  depends  on  our  poeaes> 
sion  of  universal  conceptions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  universal  as  such  has  reality.    It 
is  enough  that  the  individuals,  which  in  the  formation  of  judgments  are  destgnated  or 
represented  together  by  the  same  concept,  exist  realUer  (scienUa  est  de  rdnu  singtdaribstf 
quod  pro  ipsis  singtUaribus  termini  supponunt     The  terminij  o/mm,  are,  according  to  Petnis 
Hispanus,  composiH  ez  voce  et  sigmficaiione.     The  Nominalists  were  hence  called  also  Ter 
minists,    Occam  employs  supponere  pro  ahquo,  taken  intransitively,  as  synonymous  vitb 
stare  pro  aliquo.    This  usage,  as  Thurot  has  shown,  had  become  customary  at  least  u 
early  as  the  year  1200.     When  supponere  is  used  transitively,  the  termini  are  the  «^ 
ponentia  and  the  individuals  the  supposiia.)     The  hypothesis  of  the  real  exiatence  of 
the  universal,  argues  Occam,  leads,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  expressed,  to  absurditiefi. 
If  (with  Plato)  independent  existence  be  ascribed  to  the  universal,  the  effect  is  to  make 
of  the  latter  an  individual  object     If  it  be  represented  as  existent  in  individual  things 
so  that  in  reality,  and  without  reference  to  our  thinkmg,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
individual,  then  the  universal  is  pluralized  or  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
individuals,  and  is  consequently  individualized ;  but  a  "  formal "  distinction,  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  individual  object  as  such,  were  of  necessity  a  real  one,  and  can  therefore  not 
be  assumed  to  exist     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  universal  be  asserted  so  to  exist  in  the 
particular,  that  only  the  process  of  abstraction  performed  by  us  can  give  it  separate  reality, 
then  it  does  not  exist  as  universal  in  the  particular,  for  thinking  does  not  determine  tltf 
nature  of  the  external  object,  but  only  generates  the  concept  in  us.    The  universal,  there- 
fore, does  not  exist  in  things,  but  only  in  the  thinking  mind.    It  is  a  "  mental  oono^tioD* 
signifying  uni vocally  several  singulars"  (conceptus mentis^  signiJiamsunivocephtrasingfUafialj. 
It  exists  in  the  mind,  not  substantially  {subfective)^  but  as  a  representation  (o^facAwe),  wfaife 
outside  of  the  mind  it  is  only  a  word,  or,  in  general,  a  sign  of  whatever  kind,  reproseotiiiS 
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.▼entiomdly  several  objects.  Each  thing  is  as  such  indiyidual  {quaeUbei  tea  to  iipao  ^^uod 
est  hctec  res).  The  cause  of  each  thing  is,  by  that  very  fact,  at  the  same  time  the  cause 
xf  lis  individual  existence.  The  act  of  abstraction,  by  which  the  universal  is  formed  in  the 
d,  does  not  presuppose  an  activity  of  the  understanding  or  will,  but  is  a  spontaneous, 
act,  by  which  the  first  act,  i  e.,  perception,  or  the  image  left  by  perception  in  the 
ikiomoiy  (^^i^*^  derdictuB  ex  priino  actu\  is  naturally  followed,  as  soon  as  two  or  more 
similar  representations  are  present  (In  Sentj  I.,  J)i8L  2 ;  Summa  tot.  log.,  ch.  16).  The 
^Tistotclinn  doctrine  of  categories  is  treated  by  Occam  as  resting  on  a  division,  not  of 
-things,  but  of  words.  The  categories  have,  according  to  him,  primarily  a  grammatical 
rererenoe,  and  it  is  to  this  character  of  the  categories  that  (like  Trendelenburg,  in  more 
reoent  times)  he  directs  particular  attention. 

Just  as  mental  representations  do  not  exist  substantially  in  us,  so  the  so-called  Ideas 
do  not  exist  substantially,  or  as  parts  of  the  divine  essence,  in  Gk)d.  They  are  simply  the 
Icnowledge  which  God  has  of  things ;  and  they  are  his  knowledge  of  particular,  concrete 
tilings,  since  it  is  only  these  that  exist  reaUkr  (ideae  suni  primo  singularivm  et  non  sunt 
specierwn,  quia  ipsa  singviaria  sola  stmt  extra  produdbiUa  et  nulla  oMa).  All  this,  however, 
is  only  true  provided  it  is  at  all  permitted  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  divine  knowl- 
edge after  the  analogy  of  our  own. 

Since  all  that  exists  is  individual,  it  follows  that  intuition  is  the  natural  form  of  our 
cognition  (In  SentenL,  L,  dist.  3,  ^k.  2 :  nihil  potest  naturoHter  cognosci  in  se  nisi  cognosoaiur 
intuitive).     By  intuitive  knowledge,  Occam  understands  a  knowledge  by  which  we  are 
made  to  know  whether  a  thing  is  or  is  not ;  the  judgment  itself  is  then  made  by  the  intel- 
lect.    The  act  of  judgment  (actus  judieativus)  presupposes  the  act  of  apprehension  {actus 
apprehensivus).     Abstracted  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  justifies  no  judgment  in  a  question 
of  existence  or  non-existence.     Yet  the  most  certain  knowledge  is  not  obtained  through 
the  senses ;  through  them  we  receive  only  signs  of  things,  which  are  indeed  connected 
with  the  latter,  but  are  not  necessarily  similar  to  them,  just  as,  for  example,  smoke  is  a 
natural  sign  of  fire,  or  groaning  of  pain,  without  its  being  true  that  smoke  is  similar  to  fire 
or  groaning  to  pain.     (Words  are  arbitrary  signs  of  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  depending 
on  human  agreement,  <nn^iaj,  and  are  therefore  only  signs  of  signs  and,  indirectly,  of 
things.)    In  judging  of  tlie  existence  of  external  objects  deception  is  possible.     The  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  intellect  concerning  our  own  internal  states  is  more  certain  than 
all  sense-perception  (InteUectus  noster  pro  statu  isto  nan  taniwn  cognoscit  sensibUia,  sed  eUam 
in  partieulari  et  intuitive  cognoscit  cUiqua  inteUectibilia,  quae  nulla  modo  cadunt  sub  sensu^  non 
plus  quam  substantia  separata  eadit  sub  sensu^  cujusmodi  sunt  intellectioneSj  actus  voluntatiSf 
dclectaiio,  tristitia  et  hujusmodij  quae  potest  homo  experiri  inesse  sibiy  quae  tamen  non  sunt  sensi- 
hiUa  nobis,  nee  sub  aUquo  sensu  cadimi,  In  I.  Sent,  Prol.,  qu.\).    But  only  the  states,  not  the 
essence  of  the  soul  are  known  in  this  way.    Whether  sensations  and  feelings,  and  intellec- 
tive and  volitional  acts  are  the  work  of  an  immaterial  Form,  we  do  not  know  by  experience, 
and  the  proofs  offered  on  behalf  of  such  an  hypothesis  are  uncertain  (QuodL,  I.,  qu.  10). 

But  Occam  by  no  means  restricts  knowledge  to  that  which  is  intuitive.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  affirms  that  science  is  the  evident  knowledge  of  the  necessarily  true,  whidi 
knowledge  can  be  generated  by  the  agency  of  syllogistical  thinking  (ib.,  qu.  2).  The  fVm- 
damental  principles  are  obtained  from  experience  by  iudiiction.  Occam  does  not,  howeverj 
show  how  it  is  possible  for  apodictical  knowledge  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  experience  (a 
possibility  that  is  founded  m  the  regularity,  or  conformity  to  law,  of  the  real  world  itself, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  taken  into  our  consciousness  through  processes  of  perception 
and  thought  regulated  by  the  norms  of  logic),  and  from  his  stand-point  it  was  impossible 
to  Bhow  this.    Consequently  he  was  not  protected  against  the  (not  less  plausible  than  false) 
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objection  or  the  Bubjectiye  a  priori  philosophers  (an  objection  which,  in  more  recent  tiaiea. 
has  been  advanced  against  his  doctrine  by  Tennemann,  the  disciple  of  Kant,  amoQ|f  odiersi 
namely,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  generalization  of  experiences  depends  cacaoK' 
themselves  be  derived  from  experience. 

To  the  identification  of  the  thinking  mind  {anima  tnieSecUvd)  with  the  feeling  Mai 
{anima  sensitiva)  and  with  the  soul  as  form-giving  principle  of  the  body  {forma  ojrjjni^ 
Occam  is  unfriendly.  The  sensitive  soul  is  extended,  he  teaches,  and  is  joined  dratm- 
seriptive  with  the  body,  as  the  form  of  the  latter,  so  that  its  parts  dwell  in  separate  puts 
of  the  body.  But  the  intellective  soul  is  another  substance,  separable  from  the  body  and 
joined  with  it  diffimUve^  so  that  it  is  entirely  present  in  every  part  Occam's  aignmeBt  for 
the  (ancient  Aristotelian)  doctrine  of  the  separate  substantial  existence  of  the  intellect 
(vcv^)  is  founded  on  the  antagonism  of  sense  and  reason,  which,  in  Occam's  opimon,  is 
inconceivable  as  existing  in  one  and  the  same  substance. 

Occam's  principles  could  not  lead  to  a  rational  theology,  since  all  knowledge  whiA 
transcends  the  sphere  of  experience  was  relegated  by  him  to  the  sphere  of  mere  faith. 
God,  teaches  Occam,  is  not  cognizable  by  intuition ;  nor  (as  the  ontological  argument  sup- 
poses) does  his  existence  follow  from  the  conception  which  we  have  of  him  (ex  iemwHie); 
only  an  a  posteriori  proof,  and  that  not  a  rigorous  one,  is  possible.    That  the  series  of  finite 
causes  cannot  contain  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  but  that  it  implies  God  as  a  first  cause, 
is  not  strictly  demonstrable;  a  plurality  of  worlds,  with  different  authors,  is  conoeivabie; 
the  most  perfect  being  is  not  necessarily  infinite,  etc.    Nevertheless,  Occam  considers  that 
the  existence  of  God  is  indeed  rendered  probable  on  rational  g^unds  {CewUL  theoL,  1  seq.); 
but,  for  the  rest,  he  declares  that  the  "  articles  of  faith  "  have  not  even  the  advantage  of 
probobilily  for  the  wise  of  this  world  and  especially  for  those  who  trust  to  the  natural 
reason  (^^pro  sapientibtis  mundi  etpraecipue  innitentibus  raHoni  nattiralU").    The  precepts  of 
morals  are  not,  in  the  view  of  Occam  (who  in  this  agrees  with  Sootus),  in  themselTes 
necessary ,  it  is  conceivable,  that  God,  if  his  will  had  been  different,  would  have  sanctioned 
as  being  just  and  good,  other  principles  than  those  which  we  are  now  taught  to  consider 
as  the  foundation  of  justice  and  good.    Nor  is  the  human  will  subordinate  to  the  under- 
standing.   That  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinity,  accordmg  to  which  the  one  divine  essence  is 
entirely  present  in  eacli  of  the  three  divine  persons,  implies  the  truth  of  Realism,  is  ex- 
pressly admitted  by  Occam  (In  Sent.,  L,  dist  2,  qu.  4);  but  he  is  contented  that  in  relatica 
to  subjects  like  this  only  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  tradition,  and  not  the 
principles  of  experimental  science,  should  be  accepted.    The  will  to  believe  the  indsmoii- 
strable  is  meritorious. 

With  Occam  and  his  successors,  the  Scholastic  axiom  of  the  conformity  of  faith  to 
reason  g^ve  place  before  what  till  their  time  was  but  a  sporadically  (see  above,  §  103i, 
p.  460)  appearing  consciousness  of  their  discrepancy.  This  consciousness  led,  among  a  por- 
tion of  those  who  philosophized,  to  the  postulation  of  two  mutually  contradicting  kinds  of 
truth,  and  those  who  adopted  this  postulate  concealed,  under  a  semblance  of  submiaaon  to 
the  Church,  their  real  espousal  of  the  cause  of  philosophical  truth.  Mystics  and  reformers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  led  by  the  same  cause  to  take  sides  against  the  reason  of  the  edaools 
and  to  assert  the  claims  of  unrefiecting  faith. 

§  105.  Among  the  Scholastics  of  the  latest  period,  when  Nominal- 
ism,  renewed,  was  acqniring  more  and  more  the  supremacy,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  John  Bnridan,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  in 
1827  (died  after  1860),  and  of  importance  for  his  investigations  con- 
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cei-niiig  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  bis  logical  text-book ;  Albertos  de 
SajLonia,  who  taught  at  Paris  about  1350  -1860 ;  Marsilius  (or  Mar- 
celins)  of  Inghen  (died  1392),  who  taught  at  Paris  about  1364-1377, 
and  afterward  at  Heidelberg;  Peter  of  Ailly  (1350-1425),  the  Nomi- 
nalist, who  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  gave  precedence 
to   the  Bible  rather  than  to  Christian  tradition,  and  to  the  Council 
rather  than  to  tlie  Pope,  and  who  sought  in  philosophy  to  steer  be- 
tween skepticism  and  dogmatism;  Baymundus  of  Sabunde,  a  Spanish 
physician  and  theologian,  and  teacher  of  theology  at  Toulouse,  who 
(about  A.  D.  1334-36,  or  perhaps  still  earlier)  sought  in  a  rational,  yet, 
in  Bome  respects,  rather  mystical  manner,  to  demonstrate  the  harmony 
between  the  book  of  nature  and  the  Bible ;  and,  lastly,  Gabriel  Biel 
(died  in  1495),  the  Occamist,  whose  merit  lay  not  in  any  original 
advancement  of  philosophical  thought  effected  by  him,  but  only  in  his 
clear  and  faithful  presentation  of  the  nominalistic  doctrine.     Of  the 
Mystics  of  this  later  period,  who  for  the  most  p£rt  are  of  more  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  religion  than  in  that  of  philosophy,  d'Ailly's 
pupil  and  friend,  Johannes  Gerson  (1363-1429),  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, on  account  of  his  attempted  combination  of  Mysticism  with 
Scholasticism. 

Job.  Barldan,  Summa  ds  DialeeUok,  Paris,  148T,  Compendium  LogUae^  Yeniea,  1489,  QuaMtienM  in 
ado  librtmphys^  De  AfUma^  Parva  NaturaUa^  Paris,  IMG,  In  Ariti.  Metaph^  Paris,  IMS,  Quasttionm  in 
decern  lil>rot  UMe^  Paris,  1489,  and  Oxford,  1687,  In  PoUt  Aritt.  Paris,  1900,  and  Oxford,  1640. 

Alberti  ds  Scuoonia  QuaMtionet  in  libro§  ds  CoOo  §t  ds  Munda,  Venice,  1497. 

JfanHii  Qu€uaHone»  tupra  quattwr  libro9  aententiarumt  Btraftbarg,  ISOl. 

P«M  d6  AUiaeo  QwuMonet  auptr  quaiuor  llbroe  MiUwit,  Straaborg,  1490.  lyaetatus  st  termann, 
ibid.  149a 

O,  Sislii  CoHUdorium  tea  Oceamo^  TQblngen,  1619.  Gabriel  Byel  in  qwituor  SwUnHantm^  I. 
Ti&biDgeii,  1601.  Cfl  Linsenmanii,  Gabriel  Biel  und  die  Af\fdnge  der  Unieereitat  eu  TObingen  in  the 
Jhsol.  Quartalaohrift,  1866,  pp.  196-826;  G.  Biel^  Der  letste  SehoUuUter^  und  <f«r  HaminaNmtue,  ibid, 
pp.  44IM81  and  601-^6. 

GenoniM  OperOy  Cologne,  1488,  Strasburg,  1488-1508,  Paris,  1681,  Paris,  1606,  and  ed.  hj  da  Pin,  An- 
twerp, ITOO.  Of  Gerson  treat,  among  others,  Engelhardt,  De  Gertonio  myeHeo^  Erl^  1888,  Leciiy,  Vie  de 
G^  Paris,  1886,  Ch.  Joardaln,  Paris,  1888,  C.  Schmidt,  Btrasbnig,  1889,  Mettenleiter,  Aogsbnrg,  1857,  and 
Job.  Baptist  Schwab,  Wftraburg,  1869. 

Baymundi  Tkeiaihgia  naturaUe  eioe  liber  creaturarum  was  printed  two  or  three  times  before  1488,' 
then  at  Strasborg  in  1496,  Lyona,  160T,  Paris,  1609,  etc,  and  recently,  Salzbach,  1858  (but  without  the  pro- 
logoe  named  in  the  IndezX  his  Dialogi  de  nahtra  Kominie  (a  summary  of  the  pr«ce<Iing  work)  at  Lyons, 
let  edition,  1568.  Ct  Montaigne,  JRMaif,  II.  18.  Among  those  who  have  written  of  Itaymnndos  are  Fr. 
llolberg,  De  theoL  not  R.  de  &,  Halle,  1843,  David  Matske,  Die  noHtrliehs  T^eologie  dee  P.  «.  A,  Breslau, 
134«v  M.  IlutUer,  Die  ReUgUmtpMUmpkie  dee  JL  «.  &»  Angsbiuv,  1861,  C.  C.  L.  Kleiber,  De  P.  vita  «t 
•aripHB  (Progr.  of  the  Dor<4heen$L  Peaieehule\  Berlin,  1666.  Fr.  Nitneh.  QuaesUonee  Raimundanae,  in 
Nledner's  Zeiteehr./.  hi«L  7%eoL^  1869,  No.  8,  ppw  898-486,  and  C.  Bchaarschmidt  in  Henog^s  T^eol.  PeaUiie. 
Vol.  XII.  1860,  pp.  671-677. 

John  Buridan,  a  pupil  of  Occam,  diBCUSsed  onlj  the  problems  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
ethics,  and  not  those  belonging  specifically  to  theology.  In  his  Logic  he  sought  particu- 
larly to  teach  how  to  find  the  middle  term,  which  could  be  conceiyed  as  a  sort  of  bridge 
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between  the  termmi  exlremij  and  sinoe,  according  to  Arist,  AnaL  PasL,  I.  34,  it  is  in  tiit 
quick  diiiooverj  of  middle  terms  that  quickness  of  intellect  is  manifested,  this  introdnctioi 
to  the  practice  of  logic,  which  might  be  of  service  to  the  more  obtuse,  was  called  pou 
asinorum  (according  to  Sanctacrucius,  DkU.  ad  mentem  Scoiif  I.  3,  11,  eq?.  Tennemaia, 
Oeeek.  der  Philos.^  YIII.  p.  916).  Buridan  declared  it  impossible  {In  EUi,  jMr.,  IIL  q^  1 
seq.)  to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  the  will,  when  under  tiie  influence  of  eTenlT- 
balanced  motives,  can  with  equal  facility  decide  in  favor  of  or  against  a  griven  actkm:  to 
answer  it  affirmatively  (doctrine  of  Indeterminism)  were  to  contradict  the  principle,  fltit 
when  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  a  thing  (e.  <7.,  to  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  proposed 
action)  are  present,  the  thing  itself  (e.  ^.,  the  decision  supposed)  must  follow,  and  that  the 
same  conditions  admit  only  one  and  the  same  result ;  but  to  deny  it  (Determinism)  is  to 
contradict  the  moral  consciousness  of  responsibility.  (In  this  reasoning  the  fact  was  over- 
looked, that  the  very  quality  of  will  which  g^ves  character  to  the  decision  is  itself  ^ 
subject  of  moral  judgment,  and  that  only  an  external  causality,  a  necessity  obstructing  thB 
will,  whether  this  be  an  external  or  a  psychical  compulsion,  and  not  the  causality  groimded 
in  the  will  itself,  the  inner  necessity  which  is  contained  in  its  own  nature  destroys  tbs 
freedom  of  the  wilL)  The  oft-cited  illustration  of  the  "  ass  of  Buridan,*'  whic^  stands  mo- 
tionless between  two  equally  attractive  bundles  of  hay,  or  between  fodder  and  water,  being 
drawn  with  equal  force  in  both  directions,  has  not  been  found  in  his  works.  The  argomeot 
(as  Thurot  remarks)  is  derived  ft-om  Arist.,  De  Codo^  IL  13,  p.  295  b,  13 ;  the  "  astetf  *'  vm 
added  by  the  Scholastics  (and,  as  it  appears,  by  some  of  Buridan's  opponents). 

Albert  of  Saxony  belongs  to  the  more  distinguished  teachers  at  the  University  of  Fsr^ 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Bis  labors  were  confined  chiefly  to  logic  (and 
especially  to  the  ''modem"  doctrine  entitled  De  Suppositiombm)  and  physics.  A 
worthy  passage  occurs  in  his  exposition  of  the  De  Coelo  (II.,  ^.  21),  where  he 
that  one  of  his  teachers  appeared  to  have  held  that  the  theory  of  tlie  motion  of  the  earth 
and  tlie  immobility  of  the  heavens  could  not  be  proved  incorrect  His  own  opinion  was, 
that  even  were  all  other  arguments  against  that  theory  fully  met  by  the  counter-reasoning 
of  his  teacher,  yet  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets  and  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
were  inexplicable  by  the  theory. 

Marsilius  of  Inghen  taught,  first  at  Paris,  then  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  the  nominalistic  doctrine  of  Durand  and  Occam. 

Pierre  d^Ailly  (Petrus  de  Alliaco)  labored  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Senteneos  (I.  1,  IX 
while  discussing  the  preliminary  questions  respecting  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  to 
demonstrate  the  proposition  (of  Occam),  that  self-knowledge  is  more  certain  than  the  per- 
ception of  external  objects.  He  argues :  J  cannot  be  deceived  with  regard  to  the  fact  of 
my  own  existence ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects 
is  an  erroneous  belief,  for  the  sensations,  on  which  it  is  grounded,  might  be  produced  in 
me  by  Qod*8  almighty  power,  even  if  there  were  no  external  objects ;  or  God  might  permit 
me  to  retain  these  sensations  after  he  had  destroyed  their  external  causes.  Our  convictkm 
of  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  perception  rests,  according  to  Peter,  on  the  postulate  that 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  the  divine  agency  will  remain  in  the  future  what  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  this  conviction  is  practically  or  subjectively  sufficienL  Pater 
admits  also  that  logic,  or  the  science  of  inference,  which  presupposes  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction, is  in  practice  a  source  of  scientific  certainty ;  he  adds  that  tlie  existence  of  a 
science  of  mathematics  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  him  who  denies  the  possibility  of  snch 
certainty.  In  regard  to  the  ordinary  proofs  of  GUxi's  existence,  he  expresses  the  opiaioo, 
in  agreement  with  Occam,  that  they  are  not  logically  binding,  although  sufficient  to 
Ush  a  probability. 
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Other  Nominalists,  who  more  or  less  distin^pBished  themselves,  were  Robert  Holoot, 

clie  Dominican  (died  a.  d.  1349),  who  so  far  separated  philosophical  from  theological  truth, 

as  to  teach  that  from  the  premises  of  philosophy  their  pure  consequence,  unmodified  by 

any  side  reference  to  the  interests  of  theology,  might  and  must  be  drawn ;  Gregory  of 

Kimini  (died  1368),  who  was  influential  as  a  Qeneral  of  tlie  Augustinian  Order;  the  matfae- 

mmticians,  Richard  Suinshead  or  Suisset  (about  1350)  and  Henry  of  Hessen  (died  1397); 

John  of  Mereivria,  who  deduced  from  Determinism  the  (supposed)  consequence  that  he 

^ivho  suocumbs  under  an  irresistible  temptation  does  not  sin,  and  that  sin  itself,  as  being 

'W^illed  by  God,  is  rather  good  than  bad  (these  propositions  were  condemned  in  the  year 

1347  by  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  already  (1339)  proscribed  Occam's  books  and 

^1340)  condemned  Nominalism);  Nioolaus  of  Autricuria,  who  in  1348  was  forced  to  recall 

bis   attacks  on  Aristotle,  together  with  his  skeptical  theses,  which  were  founded  on 

Nominalism,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world ;  and,  finally,  Gabriel  Biel,  who 

produced  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  Occam,  and  was  the  so-called  **  last  Scholastic,'' 

and  whose  nominal istic  doctrine  exerted  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  on  Luther  and 

Melancthon.    At  Paris,  in  1473,  all  teachers  were  bound  by  oath  to  teach  Realism ;  but 

in  148]  the  nominalistic  doctrine  was  already  again  tolerated. 

The  attempt  of  Raymundus  of  Sabunde  to  prove  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the 
revelation  of  God  in  nature  had  no  imitators.  Setting  out  with  the  consideration  of  the 
four  stages  designated  as  mere  being,  life,  sensation,  and  reason,  Raymundus  (who  agrees 
^th  the  Nominalists  in  regarding  self-knowledge  as  the  most  certain  kind  of  knowledge) 
proves  by  ontological,  physioo-teleological,  and  moral  arguments  (the  latter  based  on  the 
principle  of  retribution),  the  existence  and  trinity  of  Gk>d,  and  the  duty  of  grateful  love  to 
God,  who  first  loved  us.  His  work  culminates  in  the  mystical  conception  of  a  kind  of  love 
to  God,  by  which  the  lover  is  enabled  to  grow  into  the  essence  of  the  loved. 

Since  tlie  nominalistic  philosophy,  in  the  majority  of  its  representatives,  though  not 
indeed  hostile  to  theology,  scarcely  rendered  it  any  positive  services — ^being,  rather,  almost 
indifferent  in  regard  to  it — it  was  natural  that  the  theolog^ns  should  assume  a  corre- 
sponding attitude  in  reference  to  philosophy.  Gerson  (John  Charlier  of  Gerson),  the  Mystic, 
himself  an  adherent  of  Nominalism  and  seeking  to  reconcile  theology  with  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy ('*  eoneordare  iheologiam  cum  nostra  tchoUuiica  "),  exhorts  his  followers  to  give  but 
a  moderate  attention  to  secular  science  and  philosophy ;  the  truth  could  be  learned  only 
through  revelation.  Repentance  and  faith,  says  Gerson,  lead  more  surely  than  all  human 
inquiry  to  true  knowledge.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  is  the  right  guide  for  him  who  is 
seeking  his  salvation.  Better  than  all  rational  knowledge  is  obedience  to  the  divine  ex- 
hortation :  Poemtemini  et  crediie  EvangeHo  I  Such  also  was  the  attitude  first  assumed  by 
Protestantism  toward  philosophy. 

§  106.*  Wlien  Scholasticism  had  already  passed  its  period  of 
bloom,  there  grew  up  ou  German  soil  a  peculiar  branch  of  Mysticism, 
which  exerted  an  indirect  or  a  direct  influence  on  the  farther  develop- 
ment  of  science  down  to  the  most  recent  times.  German  Mysticism 
was  developed  chiefly  in  sermons  from  the  German  pulpit  Ser- 
monizing was  cultivated  with  especial  ardor  by  the  members  of  the 

*)  Thii  paragrmph  Is  ftom  the  pen  of  mj  friend  Dr.  Adolf  Lamon^  of  wbote  thorough  etndlet  In  the 
depwtmeat  of  MedtoTsI  MytUetom  I  am  glad  and  gvateftil  that  thia  Oompendinm  ahonld  reap  the 
benefltv— DsBBBwao. 
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Dominicau  Order.  The  object  of  the  preachers  was  to  present  thu 
system  of  the  schools,  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Albert  the  Great 
and  Thomas,  in  a  manner  which  should  take  hold  of  the  heart  of 
every  individual  among  the  people.  With  the  transference  of  acienfis 
into  the  German  language,  and  with  the  attempt  of  preachers  to 
assume  a  popular  style,  the  prevalent  tendency  toward  the  lo^cal, 
and  toward  the  ingenious  combination  of  fundamental  ideas  in  the 
form  of  syllogistic  proofs,  fell  away ;  in  its  place  came  specnlatioD, 
which,  giving  to  the  theorems  of  faith  spiritual  vitality,  stripped  than 
of  the  unyielding  form  of  d(^mas,  and,  viewing  them  from  the  stand- 
point  of  one  vitalizing,  central  idea,  spread  them  as  a  synthetic  whole 
before  the  hearts  and  wills  of  the  hearers.     This  central  idea  was  the 

,  conception,  still  latent  in  the  systems  of  Albert  and  Thomas,  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  soul  in  reason  and  will  with  God,  a  conception 
which  here,  *where  a  system  of  ideas  took  rather  the  form  of  an  unity 
felt  internally  than  of  a  whole  consisting  of  logically-reasoned  proofi^ 
could  be  expressed  freely  and  without  regard  to  ulterior  consequenoes^ 
and  around  which  were  gathered  all  the  kindred  elements  contained 
in  the  entire  previous  development  of  Christian  science.  In  partie* 
ular,  the  Platonic  and  !Neo-Platonic  elements,  which  were  not  wanting 
even  with  Albert  and  Thomas,  were  now  placed  in  the  for^ronnd ; 
an  extreme  Realism  was  everywhere  tacitly  presupposed     It  was  not 

,  the  Church  and  its  teaching,  but  Christianity,  as  they  understood  it, 
that  the  Mystics  aimed  to  advance  by  edifying  speculation  and  to 
render  comprehensible  by  the  transcendent  use  of  the  reason.  The 
author  and  perfecter  of  this  entire  development  was  Master  EckharL 
Appealing  on  almost  all  points  to  the  doctrines  of  earlier  speculators, 
in  particular  to  those  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite,  to  Augustine,  and  to 
Thomas,  he  nevertheless,  with  bold  originaUty,  remolded  the  old  in  a 
new  spirit,  in  many  cases  anticipating  the  labor  of  subsequent  timea 
At  all  events,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the  Church,  which  fell 
on  him,  he  produced  the  deepest  impression  on  his  contemporaries. 
Familiarly  acquainted  with  Aristotle,  and  with  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy founded  on  Aristotle,  he  by  no  means  assumed  a  position 
hostile  to  the  science  of  his  times.  He  only  rejected  in  many  cases 
its  form  for  purposes  of  his  own,  while  he  aimed  to  reveal  its  true 
sense.  Theoretical  knowledge  was,  in  his  view,  the  means  by  which 
man  must  become  a  partaker  of  divine  knowledge;  but,  in  Neo- 
Platonic  fashion,  he  regarded,  as  the  highest  form  in  whicli  reason 
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vnanifeBts  itself,  an  immediate  intnition  transcending  all  finiteness 
»nd  all  determination.  Earnestly  as  he  pursued  in  sermon  and 
treatise  the  end  of  edification  and  awakening,  he  was  animated  not 
lesB  powerftdlj  b;  a  purely  theoretical  interest. 

In  the  doctrine  of  Eckhart  knowledge  is  represented  as  a  real 
union  of  Subject  with  Object ;  only  in  knowledge  is  the  absolute 
seized  upon  and  with  joy  possessed.  Tn  opposition  to  the  teaching  of . 
Duns  Scotus,  the  will  is  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  knowing -faculty, 
and  extreme  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  presence  in  the  divine  nature  of 
the  element  of  rational  necessity.  Keason  finds  its'  satisfaction  only  . 
in  a  last,  all-including  unity,  in  which  all  distinctions  vanish.  The 
Absolute,  or  Deity,  remains  as  such  without  personality  and  without 
work,  concealed  in  itself.  Enveloped  in  it  is  God,  who  is  from  eter- 
nity, and  who  has  the  power  of  revealing  himself.  He  exists  as  the 
one  divine  nature,  which  is  developed  into  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
act  of  self-knowledge.  In  this  eternal  act  the  divine  nature  beholds 
itself  as  a  real  object  of  its  own  cognition,  and  in  the  love  and  joy 
which  this  act  excites  in  itself  it  eternally  takes  back  itself  (as  object 
of  cognition)  into  itself  (as  subject  of  cognition).  The  Subject  in  this 
knowledge  is  the  Father,  the  Object  is  the  Son,  the  love  of  both  for 
each  other  is  the  Spirit.  The  Son,  as  he  is  eternally  begotten  by  the 
Father,  involves  at  once  the  ideal  totality  of  things.  The  world  is 
eternally  in  God  as  a  world  of  ideas  or  antetypes,  and  is  withal 
simple  in  its  nature.  The  manifold  and  different  natures  of  finite 
things  arose  first  through  their  creation  in  time  out  of  nothing*  Out 
of  God,  the  creature  is  a  pure  nothing ;  time  and  space  and  the  plu- 
rality, which  depends  on  them,  are  nothing  in  themselves.  The  duty 
of  man  as  a  moral  being  is  to  rise  beyond  this  nothingness  of  the  > 
creature,  and  by  direct  intuition  to  place  himself  in  immediate  union 
with  the  Absolute ;  by  means  of  the  human  reason  all  things  are  to 
be  brought  back  into  God.  Thus  the  circle  of  the  absolute  process, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  absolute  rest,  is  gone  through  and  the  last 
end  is  reached,  the  annihilation  of  all  manifoldness  in  the  mystery 
and  repose  of  the  Absolute. — The  fundamental  conceptions  of  Eck- 
hart's  doctrine  were  not,  in  his  time,  further  developed  in  a  scientific 
manner  by  any  one.  The  most  influential  representatives  of  Mys- 
ticism in  his  extremely  numerous  school  were,  Johann  Tanler,  Hein- 
rich  Suso,  the  unknown  author  of  a  small  work  entitled  ^^  A  Oerman 
Thedogyj^  and  Johann  Rusbroek. 
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iDtoutes^ify<ia;«rd.UJMrA«Ml«rte,  edited  bjF.  PfeUfor,  YoL  L  Leipdo^lSIS;  IToL  II.au.10l 
ToL  IL  oontalDS  M^itttr  EekhaH.  DntU  th«  pabUeatlon  of  tbte  work  only  the  Mrmons  and  tiwttet 
ooatalned  In  the  appendix  to  the  edition  of  TauUg^^  iy&rmont  (BmoI,  15S1)  vere  known  as  work*  of  E*^- 
kut.  PfeilTer's  extremely  thankworthy  edition,  although  oontaining  only  a  part  of  the  works  named  If 
IVItbemiae  (De  Script  MheUa.)  and  ezanined  by  Nieolaoa  Cofltnot  {Opp^  sd,  BaML,  p.  T1>  Airalakea  «A- 
oient  material  for  a  sonrey  of  the  ideas  of  tko  **  Maeter.*^  Moch,  that  most  now  bo  aaerlbed  to  Fcktwrt. 
pawed  formerly  under  Tanler*t  and  Busbroek^s  names.  In  many  caeea  the  text  is  sorelj  matllatod,  and 
many  passages  are  rendered  nnintelligible. 

Oonoerntng  the  Gorman  Mystics,  d  in  addition  to  the  works  above  cited  (p.  889}  and  tke  woiks  on  the 
History  of  Dogmas  (p.  268X  the  following :  Oottfr.  Amokl,  ffUtoria  et  deteripHo 
Frankfort.  1702.  De  Wette,  (^ridlieks  SitUnUhr^,  U.  %  Berlin,  18S1.  Bosenkzanx,  DU 
9ur  OucMcfiU  d«r  deuttehen  LUUraiw^  KSnigsberg,  1886.  UUmann,  K^ormatortn  vor 
Aoa,  Vol.  II.  Hamburg,  1842.  pp.  18-284.  Ch.  Schmidt,  Btudst  wr  U  mifnHdvne  aUemand  (. 
i'ocotf.  dee  act^nesi  mar.  el  polity  t  //,  p^  24U,  Paris,  1647).  Wilh.  Waekem«;el,  Gtmsh.  d&r 
JMtertUur,  AbS^.  2.  Basel,  1806,  pp.  881-841.  Boebringer,  KirekmgttcMchU  in  mographUn  (IL  S:  XMc 
d€iUaoKtn  Mff9Uktr\  ZQrich,  ISAA.  Bamberger,  SUmmtn  aru  dtm  IMHffthum  der  ckrittL  Mjf&Uh  ^md 
TK0O9ophi4, 2  parts,  Stnttgard,  1857.  Oreith,  Die  MyeOk  im  Predigertn-den,  Frelbarg  in  Br.,  ISU.  6.  JL 
Holnricb,  Let  mffsttqute  alUmands  au  moyen-dott  in  the  J?eeus  iPEeonamie  Chritisnne^  Norember,  IS&k 
p.  926  seq.  G.  Schmidt,  Nieolam  van  Basel,  Vienna^  1881  T.  Tietx,  Dis  Mytltik  und  ihr  V^rkSUmiM  aar 
M^ormation,  in  the  Zeitaohr./ar  die  lut/ter.  Theologie,  186S,  pp.  617-888L  W.  Treger,  2mr  OmoMckU  dm 
dentechen  MyetUb,  in  the  Zeiteehr./Br  hieCor.  TheoL,  1889,  pp.  1-14A. 

On  Eokhart,  efl  C.  Schmidt,  in  TheoL  Stud,  u.  JTrit,  1889,  p.  688  seq. ;  Msrtensea,  IMeter  E^  Han- 
burg.  1842;  StelTensen,  VAtr  MeMer  JS.M,d,  MytUt,  in  Qelxer's  Pretest  JfynaUbidUer^  185^  p.  W7  ac^.; 
Petr.  Qrosa,  De  E.  philoeopho  {dies.  inauQ.\  Bonn,  1853;  B.  Heldrich,  Dae  theoL  System  dee  MeieiUre  £, 
iProgr.\  Poeen,  1864;  Joseph  Bach,  Meieter  K,  der  Voter  der  denOeehen  SpeeukMoti,  Tienna,  1864;  W. 
Preger,  Bin  neuer  Dractat  Jfetster  S:e  {Ztechr,/.  hisior,  Tked^  1864^  p.  168  seq-X  and  Kritiecke  Simdim 
ms  Meieter  K  {ibid.  1866.  p.  458  seq.) ;  £.  Bdhmer,  Meieter  S.  (Qlesebrechrs  Damarie,  1865,  p.  S8  ac%)s 
Wahl,  Die  SeeUnUhre  Meisiter  E:e  (  TheoL  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1868,  pp.  278-296) ;  Ad.  Lesson,  HWstfsr 
der  Mystiker,  Berlin,  1868;  W.  Treger,  Meieter  E  und  die  Inquisition,  Munich,  1869. 

The  most  important  editions  of  Tauler*s  Sermons  are  those  of  Leipsic,  1498,  Basel,  1521  and 
Cologne,  1548;  translated  into  Latin  by  Sorius,  Cologne,  1543;  translateil  into  modem  Gorman,  FiranUbrs- 
on-the-Msin,  1826  and  1864, 8  parts.  The  book :  Von  der  ITad^olge  dee  arm^  Lebene  CkrieU  was  pub- 
lished by  Sohlosser,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1888  and  1861  GL  C.  Schmidt.  Joh.  ThuUr,  Hambors,  1S4I ; 
Budelbaoh,  Ohriett.  Biogr^  Leipsic,  1849,  p.  187  svq. ;  F.  Bftbrlng,  JoH.  Tender  und  die  Gotte^lretsnds, 
Hamburg,  18&i3 ;  E.  B5bmer,  Nieolaue  «.  Saeel  v.  7\iuler  (Giesebrechfs  Datnarie,  1865,  p.  148  seq.). 

Suso*s  works  sppesred  at  Augsburg  In  1482, 151 2.  eto.;  translated  into  Latin  by  Sarins,  Cologne,  19B9^ 
ed.  Diepenbrock,  Begensb.,  1889, 1887, 1854.    Die  Britfe  Ueinriek  Suao'e.  ttom  a  MS.  of  tbo  lUleentb 
tnry,  ed.  Wilh.  Preger,  Leipsic,  1867.    C£  C.  Schmidt,  TheoL  Stud,  u,  KrU.,  1848,  p.  885  seq. ;  Bdhi 
OlesebrechCs  Damarie,  1865,  p.  821  seq. ;  Wilh.  Volkmar,  Der  MyeUJber  Oehsr,  Sueo  iGymn.-Progr.\ 
Dnisburg,  1869. 

A  list  of  editions  of  the  opnscnle,  entitled  JKne  deuische  Thetdogie  (first  published  in  part  by  La- 
ther. 1516)  is  given  in  the  edition  of  F.  Pfelffer,  Stottgard,  1851,  2d  edition,  with  modem  German  trans- 
lation, Stottgard,  1866  (PreliKce,  pp.  10-18).  Ct  UUmann,  TheoL  Stud,  n.  JTrO,  1868,  p.  869  seq. ;  Ltoca, 
Die  Beilslehre  der  Theologia  deuteoh,  Stnttgard,  18;>7 ;  Beifenrath,  Die  deuteche  Theoiogie  dee  Franet- 
fierier  Gotteefreundeey  Halle,  1868. 

Buebroeh  Opp»  latins,  ed,  Surius,  Cologne,  1602,  etc,  in  German,  by  Oottfr.  Arnold,  Ollienbaeh,  170L 
Vier  Sohrtfien  R.'^e,  published  in  low  German  by  A.  v.  Arnswaldt,  Hanorer,  1848.     WeHben  van  Jan  mm 
RuHSt>roee,  Ghent,  1858  seq.,  5  parts.    C£  Engelhardt,  JNeA.  «.  St  Viator  «.  JL,  Briaag.,  1888  (aee  abor^ 
p.  839):  Ch.  Schmidt,  Klude  ewr  Jean  i?.,  Strasbor^,  1869. 

Of  the  remaining  exceedingly  copious  literature  of  the  School  of  German  Mystics  founded  by  Edc* 
kart,  only  fragments  are  extant,  in  part  still  unprinted.  Ct  Wackemagel  (see  above)  and  BadL  Metetw 
Sekhart,  pp.  175-207.  Yet  important  as  these  works  were  in  their  infinenoe  on  the  development  of  Geraaa 
prose  and  on  the  religions  life  of  the  German  people,  they  were  without  any  special  importaaeo  tor  Um 
progress  of  aeieoce.  One  of  the  most  important  of  tbem,  Ibr  the  most  part  complied  from  Bckbart,  is  Ibud 
translated  in  Greith's  Die  deuteohe  Myetik  im  Predigerorden^  pp.  96-202. 

The  characteristic  spirit  of  Oerman  Mysticism  appears,  at  least  in  germ,  in  the  woi^s 
of  David  of  Augsburg,  the  Franciscan  monk  (died  1271— on  him  cf.  Pfeiffer's  DadtAit 
MyMtQcer^  YoL  1.  p.  xztL  seq.  and  pp.  309-3SG),  and  particularlj  in  those  of  Albertoi 
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^CagtuiB.  Eckhart,  bora  after  1260,  perhapa  at  Strasburg,  entered  the  Dominican  Order, 
cand  was  posaiblj  an  immediate  pupU  of  Albert  He  studied  and  taught  afterward  at 
farts,  but  was  summoned  in  1302-— hence  before  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  Duns  Scotus — bj 
£oni£aciu8  VIII.  to  Borne,  and  made  a  doctor  ("  dodorem  ipse  fnoti^tiravt^"  Qu^tif  et  Echard, 
^Script  Ord.  Prated,,  Vol  I.  f.  507).  £.  held  positions  of  high  dignity  in  his  order.  In  1304 
lie  became  its  ProTindal  for  Saxony,  and  in  1307  its  General  Vicar,  commissioned  to 
reform  the  convents  of  the  Order  in  Bohemia.  He  taught  and  preached  in  many  parts  of 
Oermany  with  the  greatest  kiaJL  Having  been  perhaps  even  before  then  removed  from  his 
ofBoes,  he  was  brought  in  1327  before  a  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  at  Cologne.  He 
recanted  conditionally  (stquid  errorum  reperkim  fuerit^  .  .  ,  hie  revoeo  publieeX  but  appealed, 
in  reply  to  further  requisitions,  to  the  Pope.  He  died  before  the  bull  condemning  twenty- 
eight  of  his  doctrines  was  published  (March  27,  1329). 

The  youth  of  Eckhart  fell  in  a  time  of  active  scientific  conflicts.     In  1270  and  1277  the 
.Ajxshbishop  of  Paris,  Etienne  Tempier,  was  compelled  to  take  steps  against  a  wide-spread 
xvtionalism,  which,  setting  out  from  the  traditional  distinction  between  revealed  truths  and 
truths  of  the  reason,  affirmed  that  only  that  which  was  scientifically  demonstrable  could  be 
accepted  as  true,  and  consequently  that  all  dogmas  peculiar  to  Christianity  were  untrue  (cf. 
above,  p.  460).    To  this  were  added  the  manifold  pantheistic  and  antinomian  heresies  of  that 
Bge.    It  was  with  reference,  not  only  to  all  these,  but  also,  at  a  later  epoch,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrines  of  Duns  Scotus  and  the  Nominalists,  that  Eckhart  found  it  necessary 
to  define  his  position.    On  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  Albert  and  Thomas,  he  went  on  to 
add  to  the  superstructure  which  they  had  erected,  and  carried  their  philosophy  of  the 
intelleci  to  the  point  of  affirming  that  all  religious  truth  lay  within  the  sphere  of  human 
reason.    But  while  he  sought  to  penetrate  religious  truth  with  the  eye  of  knowledge,  he 
unconsciously  foisted  on  it  an  interpretation  of  his  own,  treating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  OS  a  symbolical,  representative  expression  of  the  tnith,  while  he  believed  himself  to 
possess,  in  the  form  of  adequate  conceptions,  the  full  truth.    Eckhart  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  theology  the  Neo-Platonic  elements,  derived  particularly  from  the  Pseudo- 
Areopagite,  but  also  present  in  Albert  and  Thomas,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  studying 
the  writing  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  of  Augustine,  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  Ethics  a  more 
profound  basis.    The  nature  of  his  speculations  was  essentially  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  regarded  himself  as  a  servant  ratlier  of  Christian  truth  than  of  the  Church.    Isolated 
expressions  in  his  writings  respecting  the  abuses  of  the  Church  are  not  so  important  a 
oonfirmation  of  this  fact,  as  is  the  ingenuousness  which  everywhere  cliaracterizes  him  when 
maintaining  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
teaching,  of  the  Romish  Church.    Thus  he  addressed  himself  above  all  to  the  Cliristian 
people,  not  to  the  schools,  and  viewed  scientific  knowledge  chiefly  with  an  eye  for  its 
morally  edifying  power.    Eckhart  did  not  intend  to  oppose  either  the  Church  or  Scholas- 
ticism, but  in  reality  he  tore  himself  loose  fh>m  their  ground.    At  first,  only  the  relative 
importance  assigned  to  particular  elements  of  doctrine  was  changed  by  him,  the  latter 
being  liberated  from  the  narrow  spaces  of  the  School  and  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Christian  people ;  afterward,  the  character  of  the  doctrines  was  transformed,  and  much 
that  had  been  concealed  under  Scholastic  formulas  appeared  as  the  proper  consequence  of 
the  Scholastic  doctrine.    Scholasticism  had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  Church 
and  its  doctrine;  Eckhart  aimed  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Christians  and  to  point 
out  the  nearest  way  to  union  with  God.    Hence  his  indifference  and  even  hostility  to  the 
purely  ecclesiastical  and  dialectical  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools  wherever, 
instead  of  proposing  Ike  shorter  and  true  way  to  God,  they  seemed  to  interpose  an  endlen 
feries  of  artifldal  and  false  conditions. 
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We  find  no  questions  of  a  purely  logical  nature  diacassed  hj  Eckhart  But  the  niim» 
sal  is  for  him  that  which  truly  exists ;  in  order  to  become  active,  it  needs  the  uu^TidiBd, 
which  on  its  part  receives  being  and  permanence  from  the  universal,  and  can  only  tfaroo^ 
its  mimanenoo  in  the  universal  assert  itself  as  real  and  permanent  (cf.,  &  g.,  Pfei£fer,  Vol 
II.,  p.  632,  line  30;  260,  16;  419,  24). 

The  chief  points  in  his  doctrine  are  indicated  by  Eckhart  himself,  on  p.  91:  he  vm 
accustomed,  he  says,  to  F))eak  of  "decease,"  of  the  building  up  anew  of  the  soul  in  God 
of  the  high  nobility  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  nature.  The  expositioo  of 
his  doctrine  must  begin  with  his  psychology,  which  includes  the  source  of  all  his  con- 
ceptions. 

I.  Eckhart^s  psychology  agrees  most  nearly  with  that  of  Augustino  and  Thomas.     The 
soul  is  immaterial,  the  simple  form  of  the  body,  entire  and  undivided  in  every  part  of  the 
body.     The  faculties  of  the  soul  are  the  eztemai  senses,  and  the  lower  and  higher 
faculties.      The  lower  faculties  are  the  empirical  understanding  (BeseheidaJieU),  the  heart 
(organ  of  passion),  and  the  appetitive  faculty ;  the  higher  faculties  are  memory,  reason,  aad 
will,  corresponding  with  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit     The  senses  are  subordinate  to  the  per- 
ceptive faculty  or  the  common  sense ;  by  the  latter  that  which  is  perceived  is  handed  over 
to  the  understanding  and  memory,  having  been  first  stripped  of  its  sensuous  and  material 
element  and  the  manifold  in  it  having  been  transformed  into  unity.     Sensuous  peroeptioii 
takes  place  by  the  aid  of  images  of  the  objects  which  are  taken  up  into  the  souL     Rega- 
lated  by  the  appetitive  faculty,  and  purified  and  freed  by  the  reflective  intellect  from  all 
that  is  merely  symbolical  or  figurative,  the  representative  object  of  perception  reaches  the 
region  of  the  highest  faculties  (p.  319  seq. ;  638 ;  383  seq.).    The  soul  is  not  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time ;  all  its  ideas  are  immaterial  (p.  325) ;  it  acts  in  time,  but  not 
temporally  (p.  25).     Regarding  only  its  highest  faculties  in  their  supra-sensuous  activity, 
we  call  the  soul  spirit ;  but  as  the  vitalizing  principle  of  material  bodies,  it  is  called  souL 
Yet  both  are  one  essence.    All  activity  of  the  soul  (in  the  narrower  sense)  depends  on  the 
presence  of  organs.    But  the  organs  are  not  themselves  the  essence  of  the  soul ;  they  are 
an  outcome  of  its  essence,  although  a  d^enerate  outcome.     In  the  profoundest  recesses 
of  the  soul  these  organs  cease,  and  consequently  all  activity  ceases.    Nothing  but  God  the 
Creator  penetrates  these  recesses.    The  creature  can  know  only  the  faculties  in  which  it 
beholds  its  own  image.    The  soiil  has  thus  a  double  face,  the  one  turned  toward  this 
world  and  toward  the  body,  which  the  soul  fits  for  all  its  activity,  the  other  directed 
immediately  to  God.    The  soul  is  something  intermediate  between  God  and  created  things 
(pp.  110,  260,  ITO).    (Cf.  Greith,  pp.  96-120). 

The  highest  activity  of  the  soul  is  that  of  cognition.  This  is  represented  by  E.  as  an 
act  in  which  all  plurality  and  materiality  are  eliminated  more  or  less  forcibly,  according  lo 
the  kind  of  cog^tion.  There  are  three  species  of  cognition :  sensible,  rational,  and  supra> 
rational  cognition ;  only  the  last  reaches  the  whole  truth.  Whatever  can  be  expressed  in 
words  is  comprehended  by  the  lower  faculties ;  but  the  higher  ones  are  not  satisfied  with 
so  little.  They  constantly  press  further  on,  till  they  reach  the  source  whence  the  sou] 
orig^ally  flowed  forth.  The  highest  faculty  is  not,  like  each  of  the  inferior  faculdea,  ooe 
faculty  among  others ;  it  is  the  soul  itself  in  its  totality ;  as  such  it  is  called  the  "  spark," 
also  (p.  113)  Synieretis  (corresponding  to  the  soul-centre  of  Plotinus,  cf.  above,  pp.  260, 261). 
This  highest  faculty  is  served  by  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  assist  it  to  readi  the 
source  of  the  soul,  by  raising  the  latter  out  of  the  sphere  of  inferior  things  (p.  131 ;  469). 
The  spark  is  content  with  nothing  created  or  divided ;  it  aspires  to  the  absolute,  to  that 
unity  outside  of  which  there  remains  nothing. 

Reason  is  the  head  of  the  soul,  and  knowledge  is  the  ground  of  blessedness.    Esaenot 
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Moad  knowledge  are  one.    Of  that  which  has  most  essence  there  is  the  most  cognition.    To 
Icnow  an  object  is  to  become  really  one  with  it    Grod's  knowing  and  mj  knowing  are  one ; 
^rue  union  with  Ood  takes  place  in  cognition.    Hence  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  all 
essenoe,  the  ground  of  love,  the  determining  power  of  the  will.    Only  reason  is  accessible 
to  the  divine  light  (pp.  99,  84,  221).    But  the  knowledge  here  referred  to  is  something 
cupra-sensible,  inexpressible  in  words,  unaided  by  the  understanding ;  it  is  a  supernatural 
vision  above  space  and  time,  and  is  not  man's  own  deed,  but  God's  action  in  him.    (By 
8u8o,  in  his  "  Book  Third,"  chap.  6,  true  knowledge  is  defined  as  the  comprehension  of 
two  contraries  united  in  one  subject.)    Hence  it  is  also  a  non-cognition,  a  state  of  blind- 
ness, of  not  knowing.    But  in  respect  of  form  it  remains  a  cognition,  and  all  finite  cog- 
nition is  an  active  progress  toward  infinite  cognition.     Hence  the  first  requirement  is: 
^ow  in  knowledge.    But  if  this  knowledge  is  too  high  for  you,  believe ;  believe  in  Christ, 
follow  his  holy  image  and  be  redeemed  (p.  498).    With  right  knowledge,  all  fancying, 
imagining  and  faith,  all  seeing  through  images  and  comparisons,  all  instruction  by  Scrip- 
ture, dogmas,  and  authorities  cease;  then  no  external  witness,  no  arguments  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  are  longer  necessary  (pp.  242,  245,  381,  302,  458).    But  since  the 
truth  is  incomprehensible  to  the  empirical  understanding — so  much  so,  that  if  it  were 
capable  of  being  comprehended  and  believed,  it  would  not  be  truth  (p.  206)^the  knowl- 
edge of  the  tnitli,  in  contradistinction  from  perception  and  mere  logically  correct  think- 
ing, is  called  faith  (p.  56*7),  with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  relation  of  the 
soul  to  the  supra-sensible  (in  the  cognition  of  truth),  springs  up  in  the  reason,  but  becomes 
operative  in  the  will.    When,  in  other  words,  the  reason  arrives  at  the  limit  of  her  power, 
there  remains  a  transcendent  sphere,  which  she  cannot  fathom.    This  she  tlien  reveals  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul,  where  reason  and  will  stand  in  living  interchange,  or  in 
the  will,  and  the  will,  illuminated  by  the  divine  light,  plunges  into  a  state  of  non-knowing 
and  turns  from  all  perisliable  light  to  the  highest  good,  to  God.    Thus  faith  arises  (pp.  102, 
171,^  176,  384  seq.,  439,  454-460,  621,  537,  559,  567,  691),  an  exaltation  which,  commencing 
with  the  understanding,  takes  possession  of  the  whole  soul  and  g^des  it  into  its  highest 
perfection  (cf.  Greith's  work,  p.  172  seq.). 

The  highest  object  of  cognition  is  not  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  for  these  are 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  nor  the  unity  of  the  three,  for  this  unity  has  the  world 
outside  itself.  Reason  penetrates  beyond  all  determinateness  into  the  silent  desert,  into 
which  no  distinction  has  ever  penetrated,  and  which  is  exalted  motionless  above  all  con- 
trast and  all  division  (pp.  193,  281,  144). 

II.  In  his  Theology  Eckhart  starts  from  the  Areopagite's  negative  theology  (cf.  above, 
p.  350).  He  resumes  the  distinction  made  by  Gilbertus  Porretanus  between  the  Godhead 
and  God  (see  above,  p.  399),  giving  it  a  deeper  signification,  but  presents  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  same  form  in  which  Thomas  does.  The  Absolute  is  called,  in  Eckhart's 
terminology,  the  Godhead,  being  distinguished  from  God.  God  is  subject  to  generation 
and  corruption ;  not  so  the  Godhead.  God  works,  the  Godhead  does  not  work. — Yet  these 
terms  are  not  always  precisely  discriminated.  God  {%,  e.,  the  Godliead),  we  are  told,  has 
no  predicates  and  is  above  all  understanding,  incomprehensible,  and  inexpressible ;  every 
predicate  ascribed  to  him  destroys  the  conception  of  God,  and  raises  to  the  place  of  God 
an  idoL  The  most  abstract  predicate  is  essence  (being) ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  too  contains 
a  certain  determination,  it  also  is  denied  of  God.  God  is  in  so  far  a  nothing,  a  not-God, 
not-spirit,  not-person,  not-image,  and  yet,  as  the  negation  of  negation  (p.  322),  he  is  at  the 
same  time  the  unlimited  ^^Jnse^**  the  possibility  to  which  no  species  of  essence  is  wanting, 
in  which  every  thing  is  (not  one,  but)  unity  (pp.  180,  268,  282,  320,  632,  540,  590,  6,  26,  46, 
69).— The  Grodhead  as  such  cannot  be  revealed.    It  becomes  manifest  first  in  its  persons 
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(p.  320).  Tho  Abflolnte  is  at  onoe  absolute  prooees.  The  €k>dhead  is  the  befpnninga^ 
final  goal  of  Uie  whole  aeries  of  essenoea  which  exist  It  is  in  the  latter  capedty,  or,  it 
is  there  where  every  essence  is  not  annihilated,  but  completed  (i.  e^  in  the  ooiicreto  Bat- 
vcrsalX  that  the  Godhead  comes  to  repose.  The  eternal  Godhead,  as  the  beginmag  aad 
cad  of  all  things,  is  concealed  in  absolute  obscurity,  being  not  only  unknown  and  unkaov* 
able  to  man,  but  also  unknown  to  itself  (p.  288).  God,  says  Edduirt,  improying  upon 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  dwells  in  the  nothing  of  nothing  whicli  was  before  nothing  (p.  sm^ 
But  God  does  not  stop  there.  God  as  Godhead  is  a  spiritual  substance,  of  which  it  cm 
only  be  said  that  it  is  nothing.  In  the  Trinity  he  is  a  living  light  that  reveals  itself  (p.  4991 
In  the  Godhead  the  relation  between  essence  and  nature  oscillates  constantly  between  iden- 
tity and  diference.  In  every  object  matter  and  form  are  to  be  distinguishchi  (p.  530X  with 
which  correspond,  in  the  Godhead,  essence  and  the  divine  persons.  The  form  of  an  ofafscs 
is  that  which  the  object  is  for  others ;  it  is  the  revealing  element,  and  hence  the  persona  </ 
the  Trinity  are  tlie  form  of  the  essence  (p.  681).  (In  the  school  of  Eckhart,  as  in  that  of 
Puns  Scotus,  form  is  the  individualizing  principle.  Form  g^ves  separate  essence,  accord- 
ing to  Suso  in  the  "  Third  Book,"  ch.  4.)  The  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  held  together  by 
the  one  divine  nature  common  to  them  all,  and  this  nature  in  the  Godhead  is  the  revealisg 
principle  in  the  same.  The  divine  essence  is  the  wUura  non  naiurata,  the  persons  bdong 
to  tho  naiura  naiurata;  but  the  latter  are  no  less  eternal  than  is  the  former.  The  aofars 
naluriUa  is  notliing  but  one  God  in  three  persons,  and  these  endow  the  creature  with  its 
nature.  Tlie  divine  nature  is  the  Father,  if  we  disregard  his  distinction  from  the  two 
other  persons  of  the  Godhead.  The  Father  is  as  near  to  the  nakara  non  naiutata  as  to 
the  naiwa  naiurata.  In  the  former  he  is  alone,  in  the  latter  he  is  first  (p.  537).  The 
Father  is  contained  in  the  unrevealed  Grodhead,  but  only  as  essence  without  personality, 
henoe  not  yet  od  Father ;  it  is  only  in  self-knowledge  that  he  becomes  Father.  He  is  a 
light  which  as  person  and  essence  is  reflected  in  itself.  The  Father  is  the  reason  in  the 
divine  nature.  There  that  which  knows  and  that  which  is  known  are  one  and  the  same 
(pp.  499,  670).  This  being  reflected  in  himself  is  the  Father's  eternal  activity.  It  is  called 
begetting  and  speaking,  and  the  object  of  the  activity  is  called  the  Son  or  the  Word,  the 
second  person  in  the  divine  nature.  Sensuous  nature  works  in  space  and  time,  in  which, 
therefore.  Father  and  Son  are  separated ;  in  God  there  is  no  time  or  space,  therefore  Father 
and  Son  are  at  the  same  time  one  God,  distinguished  only  as  different  aspects  of  one  sub- 
stratum. The  Father  *^ pours  out"  himself;  himself,  as  thus  "poured  out"  cfTused,  is  the 
Son  (p.  94).  The  Son  returns  eternally  back  into  the  Father  in  love,  which  unites  both. 
This  love,  the  common  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  the  Spirit,  the  third  person.  The 
Trinity  flows  from  the  one  divine  nature  in  an  eternal  process,  and  into  the  same  divine 
nature  it  is  eternally  flowing  back.  While  the  Godhead  thus  really  includes  three  persons, 
it  is  in  the  unity  of  the  Gkxlhead  that  absolute  power  resides.  By  virtue  of  this  power, 
and  not  in  his  personal  capacity,  the  Father  begets  the  Son ;  it  is  only  through  this  act  of 
begetting  that  the  Father  becomes  a  person.  This  begetting  is  eternal  and  necessary,  and 
is  implied  in  the  conception  of  the  divine  essence  (p.  335).  The  divine  nature  ia  in  itself 
neither  essence  nor  person,  but  it  makes  the  essence  to  be  essence,  and  the  Father, 
Father.  The  divine  nature  and  the  divine  persons  mutually  imply  each  other ;  they  aie 
alike  eternal  and  alike  original,  but  in  the  former  no  distinction  is  possible,  while  the 
latter  adroit  of  distinction.  The  self-conservation  of  the  Godhead  in  its  peculiarity  is  the 
eternal  process;  the  immovable  repose  of  the  Godhead  finds  in  the  etenud  process  its 
substratum.  In  the  divine  nature  eternal  rest  is  involved  in  eternal  procession  (pp.  682, 
677).  In  the  absolute  divine  unity  all  diflference  is  annulled,  the  eternal  flux  subsides  inta 
itself.    The  divine  Msence  and  the  divine  nature  form  only  a  relative  opposition.    If  the/ 
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rere  two  ddtermi nations  of  the  Absolute,  the  one  must  have  sprung  from  tlie  other;  in 
absolute  unity  they  are  one.  The  Absolute,  as  essence,  is  the  essence  of  tlie  divine 
persons  and  of  all  things ;  as  nature  it  is  the  unity  of  the  persons.  It  is  the  essence  of 
^he  divine  essence,  the  nature  of  the  divine  nature  (p.  669).  The  eternal  process  in  Grod 
is  the  principle  of  eternal  goodness  and  justice  (p.  528). 

To  the  revealed  God  belong  the  divine  predicates,  and  especially  the  predicate  of  reason. 

Ood's  life  is  his  self-cognition.    God  must  work  and  know  himself.     He  is  goodness  and 

vMut  communicate  himself.    His  essence  depends  on  his  willing  what  is  best    He  works 

Trithout  a  shade  of  temporality,  unchangeable  and  immovable.    He  is  love,  but  he  loves 

cdIj  himself,  and  others  in  so  far  as  he  recognizes  himself  in  them  (pp.  11,  133,  134,  145, 

270,  2*72). — Eckhart  repeats  very  often  that  God  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  finite 

understanding ;  what  we  say  of  him  we  must  stammer.    But  he  attempts  to  communicate 

in  the  form  of  definite  conceptions  his  own  intuition,  and  to  describe  God  as  the  absolute 

process.    In  this  description  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  not  recognizable.     The  divine 

persons,  as  Eckhart  conceives  them,  are  in  reality  the  stadia  of  a  process.     He  has  not 

succeeded  in  his  attempted  logical  derivation  of  plurality  in  the  Deity.     Plurality  and 

whatever  else  revelation  asserts  of  the  divine  nature  are,  the  rather,  incorporated  by  him 

directly  into  his  conception  of  the  Ab^lute,  and  asserted  as  facts,  but  they  are  by  no 

means  metaphysically  deduced. 

III.  The  Absolute  is,  further,  the  ground  or  cause  of  the  world  (p.  540  seq.).    Ail 

things  are  from  eternity  in  God,  not  indeed  in  gross  material  form,  but  as  the  work  of  art 

exists  in  the  master.    When  Grod  regarded  himself,  he  saw  the  eternal  images  of  all  things 

prefigured  in  himself,  not,  however,  in  multiplicity,  but  as  one  image  (p.  502).    Eckhart 

follows  Thomas  in  proclaiming  the  doctrine  that  there  exists  an  eternal  world  of  ideas 

(pp.  324-328).    Distinct  from  this  is  the  world  of  creatures,  whidi  was  created  in  time 

and  out  of  nothing«    This  distinction  of  two  worlds  must  be  kept  in  mind,  in  order  not  to 

impute  to  Eckhart  a  pantheism,  which  he  was  in  fact  far  removed  from  holding  (p.  325). 

The  world  was  in  the  Father  originally  in  uncreated  simplicity.    But  at  the  moment  of  its  first 

emergence  out  of  Grod  it  took  on  manifoldness ;  and  yet  all  manifoldness  is  simple  in  essence, 

and  the  independent  existence  of  single  objects  is  only  apparent  (p.  5S9).     It  is  not  that  a 

new  will  arose  in  God.    When  the  creature  had  as  yet  no  existence  for  itself,  it  was  yet 

eternally  in  God  and  in  his  reason.     Creation  is  not  a  temporal  act.     God  did  not  literally 

create  heaven  and  earth,  as  we  inadequately  express  it ;  for  all  creatures  are  spoken  in  the 

eternal  Word  (p.  488).    In  God  there  is  no  work ;  there  all  is  one  naw^  a  becoming  without 

becoming,  change  without  change  (p.  309).    The  now  in  which  God  made  the  world  is  tho 

nMcr  in  which  I  speak,  and  the  day  of  judgment  is  as  near  to  this  now  as  is  yesterday 

(p.  268).   The  Father  uttered  himself  and  all  creatures  in  the  Word,  his  Son,  and  the  return 

of  tlie  Father  into  himself  includes  the  like  return  of  all  creatures  into  the  same  eternal 

source.    The  logical  genesis  of  the  Son  furnishes  a  type  of  all  evolution  or  creation ;  the  Son 

is  the  unity  of  all  tho  works  of  God.     God's  goodness  compelled  him  to  create  all  that  is 

created,  with  which  he  was  eternally  pregnant  in  his  providence.    The  world  is  an  intc- 

gprant  element  in  the  conception  of  God ;   before  the  creatures  were,  God  was  not  God 

(p  281).    This,  however,  is  true  only  in  relation  to  the  ideal  world,  and  so  it  can  be  said : 

God  is  in  all  things,  and  God  is  all  tilings.    Out  of  God  there  is  nothing  but  nonentity. 

The  world  of  things,  in  so  far  as  these  appear  to  assert  their  independence  over  against 

God,  is  therefore  a  nonentity.    Whatever  is  deficient,  whatever  is  sensuous  in  its  nature, 

is  the  result  of  a  falling  off  fVom  essential  being,  a  privation:  all  creatures  are  pure 

nothing.    They  have  no  essence,  except  so  far  as  God  is  present  in  them.    Manifoldness 

exists  only  for  the  finite  intellect;  in  God  is  only  ons  word,  but  to  the  human  understanding 
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there  are  two :  God  and  creature  (p.  207).  Pure  thought  above  time  and  space  sees  all 
aa  one,  and  in  this  sense,  but  not  when  viewed  with  reference  to  their  finite  det 
ness  and  diversity,  all  things  are  in  God  (pp.  311,  322  seq.,  540)  and  have  true  being:— 
Eckhart  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  apparently  independent  existence  of  things.  TIub 
appearance,  he  says,  is  connected  with  the  genesis  and  existence  of  things  in  time  (pp.  Ill, 
466,  390,  589) ;  but  whence  the  possibility  of  being,  out  of  God  ?  In  one  passage  (p.  i9T) 
Eckhart  accounts  for  the  plurality  of  concrete  existence  by  the  foil  of  man ;  but  evil  ioetf 
and  sin  are  left  unexplained.  Eckhart  is  aware  of  the  subjectivity  of  thought  (p.  484^  lam 
36) ;  but  that  the  false  appearance  in  question  has  its  source  in  human  thought  and  is  only 
subjective,  is  not  his  opinion.  Not  till  a  much  later  epoch  was  Eokhart*s  speculatiM 
farther  developed  by  attempts  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  evil  and  to  demoDstrate  tfca 
subjectivity  of  thought. 

The  relation  of  God  to  the  world  may  be  more  precisely  described  as  follows :  God  is 
the  first  cause  of  the  world ;  in  things  God  has  externalized  liis  innermost  essence.  Cqb- 
sequently  he  could  never  know  himself  if  he  did  not  know  all  creatures.  If  God  were  to 
withdraw  what  belongs  to  him,  all  things  would  fall  back  into  their  original  nothingness. 
All  things  were  made  of  nothing,  but  the  Deity  is  infused  into  them.  Nothingness  is 
attached,  in  the  form  of  finiteness  and  diff'erence,  'to  all  that  is  created.  God  constrains  all 
creatures  to  strive  alter  likeness  to  him.  God  is  in  all  things,  not  as  a  nature,  nor  in  a 
personal  form,  but  as  their  essence.  Thus  God  is  in  all  places,  and  he  is  present  in  every 
place  with  his  entire  essence.  Since  God  is  undivided,  all  things  and  all  locaUties  are 
places  where  God  is.  God  communicates  himself  to  all  things,  to  each  according  to  the 
measure  of  its  ability  to  receive  him.  God  is  in  all  things  as  their  intelligible  prindj^; 
but  by  as  much  as  he  is  in  all  things,  by  so  much  is  he  also  above  them.  No  creature  can 
come  in  contact  with  God.  In  so  far  as  God  is  in  things,  they  work  divinely  and  reveal  God, 
but  none  of  them  can  reveal  him  completely.  Created  things  are  a  way  leading  either  from 
God  or  to  him.  God  so  works  all  his  works  that  they  are  immanent  in  him.  The  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead  have  wrought  their  own  images  in  all  creatures,  and  all  things 
desire  to  return  into  their  source.  This  return  is  the  end  of  all  motion  in  created  things. 
The  creature  strives  always  for  something  better;  the  aim  of  all  variation  of  form  is 
improvement  (pp.  333,  143).    Repose  in  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  motion. 

The  means  for  bringing  all  things  back  to  God  is  the  soul,  the  best  of  created  things. 
God  has  made  the  soul  like  himself,  and  has  communicated  to  it  his  entire  essence.  But 
that  which  exists  in  God  by  his  essence  does  not  thus  exist  in  the  soul,  but  is  a  gift  of 
grace.  The  soul  is  not  its  own  cause ;  while  it  is  an  efflux  from  the  divine  essence,  it  has 
not  retained  that  essence,  but  has  assumed  another  and  a  strange  one.  Hence  it  cannoi 
resemble  God  in  the  form  of  its  activities,  but  as  God  moves  heaven  and  earth,  so  the  sou] 
vitalizes  the  body  and  imparts  to  it  all  its  activities.  At  the  same  time,  as  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  body,  it  can  with  its  thoughts  be  elsewhere  than  in  the  body,  as  an  infinite 
nature  in  the  realm  of  finiteness  (p.  394  seq.).  All  things  were  created  for  the  souL  The 
reason,  beginning  with  the  activity  of  the  senses,  has  power  to  take  within  its  survey  aD 
creatures.  All  things  are  created  in  man.  In  the  human  reason  they  lose  their  finite 
limitations.  But  not  only  in  thought  does  man  ennoble  all  created  things,  but  also  by 
bodily  assimilation  in  eating  and  drinking.  Transformed  into  human  nature,  every  crea- 
ture attains  to  eternity.  Every  creature  is  one  man,  whom  God  must  love  from  eternity; 
in  Christ  all  creatures  are  one  man,  and  this  man  is  God.  The  soul  never  rests  till  it  comes 
into  God,  who  is  its  first  Form,  and  all  creatures  never  rest  till  they  pass  into  human  nature 
and  through  this  into  God,  their  first  Form  (pp.  162  seq.,  530).  Generation  and  growth 
end  universally  in  degeneration  (decay);   our  present  temporal  being  ends  in  eternal 
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decay  (p.  49t).  Thus  the  circle  of  the  eternal  process  is  run  through,  and  things  return  to 
^beir  center,  the  undeveloped,  undisclosed  Deity.  It  is  the  laovff^  irp6o6o^  and  ktrurrpo^  of 
X^rocluSf  which  have  entered  by  the  way  of  Pseudo-Dionysius  into  Eckhart's,  as  previously 
into  Erigena's  speculation  (cf.  above,  pp.  257,  350,  and  358  seq.). 

IV.  With  the  conception  of  the  return  of  all  things  through  the  soul  to  God,  the  pri]> 
oiple  of  Ethics  is  given  to  Eckhart.  Morality  is  for  him  this  restoration  of  the  soul  and 
ivith  it  of  all  things  into  the  Absolute.  The  condition  of  this  restoration  is  death  to  self 
».  e.,  the  abolition  of  creatureship ;  its  end  is  the  union  of  man  with  Gcd.  It  is  particularly 
in.  the  province  of  Ethics  that  Eckhart  rendered  important  service.  His  speculation  pene- 
trates, still  more  deeply  than  the  rationalism  of  Abelard,  into  the  very  substance  of 
morality. 

In  order  to  bring  back  the  soul  to  Grod,  man  is  required  to  strip  off  all  that  pertains  to 
Uie  creature,  and  first  of  all  in  cognition.    The  soul  is  divided  into  faculties;  each  has  its 
particular  office,  but  the  soul  itself  is  only  made  so  much  the  weaker  for  this  division. 
Mence  the  necessity  that  the  soul  should  gather  itself  together  and  pass  from  a  divided  life 
to  a  life  of  unity.     God  is  not  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  from  one  thing  to  another,  as 
'^ve  are.    We  must  become  as  he  is,  and  in  an  instant  know  all  things  in  one  image  (pp.  13 
seq.,  264).    If  thou  wilt  know  God  divinely,  thy  knowledge  must  be  changed  to  igno- 
rance, to  oblivion  of  thyself  and  of  all  creatures.    This  ignorance  is  synonymous  with 
unlimited  capacity  for  receiving.     Thus  all  things  become  God  for  thee,  for  in  them  all 
thou  thinkest  and  wiliest  nothing  but  God  alone.     This  is  a  state  of  passivity.     God 
needs  only  that  man  should  give  him  a  quiet  heart     God  will  accomplish  this  work  him- 
self; let  man  only  follow  and  not  resist.     Not  the  reason  alone,  but  the  will  also,  must 
transcend  itself.    Man  must  bo  silent,  that  God  may  speak.    We  must  be  passive,  that 
God  may  work.    The  powers  of  the  soul,  which  before  were  bound  and  imprisoned,  must 
become  unemployed  end  free.    Man  must  thus  let  go,  must  give  up  his  proper  selfhood.   Give 
up  thine  individuality  and  comprehend  thyself  in  thine  unmixed  human  nature,  as  thou  art 
in  God:  thus  God  enters  into  thee.    Couldst  thou  annihilate  thyself  for  an  instant,  thou 
wouldst  possess  all  that  God  is  in  himself.    Individuality  is  mere  accident,  a  nothing;  put 
off  this  nothing,  and  all  creatures  are  one.     The  One,  that  remains,  is  the  Son,  whom  the 
Father  begets  (p.  620).    All  the  love  of  this  world  is  built  on  self-love ;  hadst  thou  given  up 
this,  then  thou  hadst  given  up  all  the  world.     The  man  who  will  see  Grod  must  become 
dead  to  himself  and  be  buried  in  God,  in  the  unrevealed  and  solitary  Deity,  in  order  again 
to  become  that  which  he  was  when  he  as  yet  was  not.    This  state  is  called  deeeaae^  a 
freedom  from  all  passions,  from  ono^s  self,  and  even  fh>m  God.    The  highest  point  is 
reached  when  man,  for  God's  sake,  relinquishes  God  himself.    This  implies  complete  sub- 
mission to  God's  will,  joy  in  aU  sufferings,  though  they  were  the  sufferings  of  hell,  joy  in 
the  vision  of  God,  as  also  in  his  absence.    The  "deceased"  man  loves  no  particular  good, 
but  goodness  for  goodness'  sake ;  he  does  not  comprehend  God,  in  so  far  as  Grod  is  good 
and  just,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  pure  substance.     He  has  absolutely  no  will ;  he  has 
entered  completely  into  the  will  of  God.     Everything  which  comes  between  God  and  the 
soul  must  be  removed;   the  end  is  not  likeness,  but  unity.      The  soul,  in  being  thus 
absorbed  in  God,  enters  at  the  same  time  into  and  dwells  in  the  soul's  most  proper  essence, 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  soul,  where  the  soul  must  be  robbed  of  itself  and  be  God  with  Gk>d 
— into  that  negation  of  all  determination  in  which  the  soul  has  eternally  hovered  without 
truly  possessing  itself  (p.  610).    Tho  highest  degree  of  '^decease"  is  called  poverty.    A 
poor  man  is  he  who  knows  nothing,  wills  nothing,  and  has  nothing.    So  long  as  man  still 
has  the  will  to  fulfill  God's  will,  or  desires  God  or  eternity  or  any  definite  object,  he  is  not 
jet  truly  poor,  i  e.,  not  yet  truly  perfect  (p.  280  seq.). 
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If  I  am  in  the  state  of  "  decease,^'  God  brings  forth  his  Son  in  me.  The  sanctifieatiaB 
of  man  is  the  birth  of  God  in  tlie  souL  All  moral  action  is  nothing  other  than  this  fariag- 
ing  forth  of  the  Son  by  the  Father.  (This  language  is  found  also  in  the  Epistle  to  Vio^ 
netus,  see  above,  p.  280.)  The  birtli  of  God  in  the  soul  takes  place  in  the  same  war  a* 
the  eternal  birth  of  the  Word,  above  time  and  space.  In  this  work  all  men  are  one  Son, 
different  m  respect  of  bodily  birth,  but  in  the  eternal  birth  one,  a  sole  emanatioa  firm 
the  eternal  Word  (p.  15t).  At  tlie  same  time  it  is  I  who  bring  forth  the  Son  In  my  moid 
action.  God  has  begotten  mo  (Vom  eternity,  that  I  may  be  Father  and  beget  htm  iriio 
begat  me.  God's  Son  is  the  soul's  son.  God  and  the  soul  have  one  Son,  namely,  God. 
This  birth  of  God  in  the  soul  is  irreversible.  He  in  whom  the  Son  is  onoe  begotten  cm 
never  fall  again.     It  were  a  mortal  sin  and  heresy  to  believe  otlierwise  (pp.  652  and  10). 

From  this  principle  are  deduced  the  yarious  doctrines  of  Ethics.  Yirtuoua  aotaoB  is 
purposeless  action.  Not  even  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  salvation,  and  eternal  life  are  legiti- 
mate objects  of  the  moral  wiQ.  As  God  is  free  from  all  finite  ends,  so  also  is  the 
man.  Desire  nothing,  thus  wilt  thou  obtain  God  and  in  him  all  things.  Work  for  the 
of  working,  love  for  love's  sake ;  if  heaven  and  heU  did  not  exist,  thou  shofoldst  yet  kFve 
God  for  the  sake  of  his  goodness.  Still  more :  thou  shalt  not  love  even  God  because  be  is 
righteousness  or  because  of  any  quality  in  him,  but  only  in  view  of  his  Ukeness  to  ytrmaeX. 
All  that  is  contingent  must  be  laid  aside,  including  therefore  virtue,  in  so  far  as  it  a  a 
particular  mode  of  action.  Virtue  must  be  a  condition,  my  essential  condition;  I  must  be 
built  up  and  built  over  into  righteousness.  No  one  loves  virtue  except  him  who  ia  virtoe 
itself  All  virtues  should  become  in  me  necessities,  being  performed  unooDsdoosiy. 
Morality  consists  not  in  doing,  but  in  being.  Woiks  do  not  sanctify  us,  we  are  to 
sanctify  works.  The  moral  man  is  not  like  a  pupil,  who  learns  to  write  by  practice, 
givmg  attention  to  every  letter,  but  like  the  ready  writer,  who,  without  attention,  nnooD> 
sciously  exercises,  perfectly  and  without  labor,  the  art  which  has  become  to  him  a 
second  nature  (pp.  524,  546,  549,  571).  All  virtues  are  one  virtue.  He  who  practices  one 
virtue  more  than  another  is  not  moral.  Love  is  the  principle  of  all  virtues.  Love  strive 
after  the  good.  It  is  nothing  other  than  God  himself.  Next  to  love  comes  humility,  wfaidi 
consists  in  ascribing  all  good,  not  to  one*s  self,  but  to  God. — The  beauty  of  the  aoul  is,  that 
it  be  well-ordered  (cf.  Plotinus'  doctrine,  above,  §  68,  p.  250).  The  lowest  faculties  of  the 
soul  must  be  subordinated  to  the  highest,  and  the  highest  to  God :  the  external  senses  lanst 
be  subordinated  to  the  internal  senses,  the  latter  to  the  understanding,  the  understanding 
to  the  reason,  the  reason  to  the  will,  and  the  will  to  unity,  so  that  the  soul  may  be  '*de> 
ceased  "  and  nothing  but  God  may  enter  into  it 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  Eckhart  places  a  very  low  estimate  on  external  woiks, 
such  as  fastings,  vigils,  and  mortifications.  The  idea  tliat  salvation  depends  on  tfaem  is 
declared  to  be  a  suggestion  of  the  devil  (p.  633).  They  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a 
help  to  salvation,  if  one  depends  on  them.  They  are  appointed  to  prepare  the  spirit  to  tnin 
V  back  into  itself  and  into  God,  and  to  draw  it  away  from  earthly  things;  but  lay  on  the  spirit 
the  curb  of  love,  and  thou  wilt  reach  the  goal  far  better  (p.  29).  No  work  is  done  for  its 
own  sake ;  in  itself  a  work  is  neither  good  nor  bad ;  only  the  spirit,  fVom  which  the  work 
proceeds,  deserves  these  predicates.  Nothing  has  life,  except  that  which  originates  its 
motion  from  within.  All  works,  therefore,  which  arise  iVom  an  external  motive  are  dead 
in  themselves.  The  will  alone  gives  value  to  works,  and  it  sufllces  in  place  of  tfaem.  Tbe 
will  IS  almighty ;  that  which  I  earnestly  will  I  have.  No  one  but  thyself  can  hinder  thee 
The  true  working  is  a  purely  interior  working  of  the  spirit  on  itself,  i.  e.,  of  the  spirit  in 
God  or  upon  God's  motion.  Even  works  of  compassion,  done  for  God*s  sake,  have  tlis 
same  disadvantage  which  belongs  to  all  external  aims  and  carea    Btach  woiks  make  of  tiis 
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not  a  finee  daughter,  but  a  Berving-maid  (pp.  71,  3S3,  402,  453  seq.).    The  rmer  work 
is    infinite,  and  takes  place  above  space  and  time;  none  can  hinder  it    Grod  does  not 
^keixiand  external  works,  that  depend  for  their  execution  on  space  and  time,  that  are  hmited, 
xl&«it  can  be  hindered  or  forced,  and  that  grow  wearisome  and  old  with  time  and  repetition, 
Jixst  as  the  liberty  of  &]ling  can  be  taken  away  from  the  stone,  but  not  the  inclination  to 
f^EUl,  so  with  the  inner  work  of  morality,  which  is  to  will  and  to  incline  toward  all  good  and 
to  fitriye  against  evil  (p.  434).    The  action  of  the  righteous  is  not  legality,  but  a  life  of  fiiitb 
(p.  439).    The  true  inner  work  is  an  independent  rising  of  the  reason  to  Grod,  not  through 
tl^e  aid  of  definite  rational  conceptions,  but  in  simide  immediate  unity  wltili  God  (p.  43). 
So  also  true  prayer  is  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute  essence.    The  prayer  of  the  lips  is 
onlj-  an  outward  practice,  ordained  for  the  assembly.    True  prayer  is  voiceless,  a  working 
ill.  Qod  and  a  giving  up  of  ourselves  to  God's  working  In  us,  and  so  men  should  pray  with- 
out ceasing  in  all  times  and  places.    Thou  needest  not  to  tell  God  what  thou  hast  need  of; 
lie  knows  it  all  beforehand.    Let  him  who  would  pray  aright  ask  for  nothing  but  God 
fldx>ne.    If  I  pray  for  anything,  I  pray  for  that  which  is  nothing.    He  who  prays  for  any- 
thing besides  Grod  prays  for  an  idd.    Hence  complete  resignation  to  Gkxl's  will  belongs  to 
prayer.    The  ^'deceased"  man  does  not  pray;   for  every  prayer  is  for  some  definite  object, 
but  the  heart  of  the  "  deceased  *'  craves  nothing.    God  is  not  moved  by  our  prayers.    But 
€U>d  has  foreseen  all  things  from  eternity,  including,  therefore,  our  prayers,  and  he  has  fhm 
eternity  granted  or  refused  them  (pp.  240,  362  seq.,  487,  610). 

There  are  no  degrees  in  virtue.  Those  who  are  increasing  in  it  are  as  yet  not  moral  at 
all  (pp.  80,  140).  Cknnplete  sanctificotion  is  attainable.  Man  can  surpass  all  the  saints  in 
lieaven  and  even  the  angels.  Even  in  his  present  body  he  can  arrive  at  the  state  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sin  (p.  460).  Then  light  streams  through  the  body  itself,  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul  are  harmoniously  ordered,  and  the  entire  outward  man  becomes  an 
obedient  servant  of  the  sanctified  will.  Then  man  does  not  need  God,  for  he  has  God.  His 
blessedness  and  Grod's  blessedness  are  one. 

Bckhart  avoids  with  great  diacreelness  the  quietistio  and  antinomian  consequences  that 
seem  to  follow  from  such  conceptions  as  his,  and  which  in  the  contemporaneous  fanaticism 
of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  Amalrich  of  Bona, 
appeared  in  such  glaring  colors.  A  state  of  transcendent  union  with  God  by  no  means 
hinders  a  temporal  and  rational  occupation  with  empirical  things.  The  freedom  from  law 
and  fh>m  aU  activity,  which  is  above  described,  belongs,  according  to  Eckliort,  only  to  the 
**  little  spark,"  but  not  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  Only  the  *'  Uttle  spark  "  of  the  soul  is 
to  be  at  all  times  with  God  and  united  with  God,  but  thereby  are  desire,  action,  and  feeling, 
an  to  be  determined  (pp.  22,  386,  161,  614).  Man  cannot  continue  without  inlermption  in 
that  highest  state  termed  above  "  poverty ; ''  otherwise  all  commuuion  of  the  soul  with  the 
body  woidd  cease.  God  is  not  a  destroyer  of  nature ;  he  completes  it,  and  enters  with  his 
grace  where  nature  achieves  her  highest  works  (pp.  18,  78).  In  this  life  no  man  can  or 
ought  to  become  free  from  passions,  provided  only  that  the  excitement  of  the  lower  instincts  «h^ 
be  not  allowed  to  disturb  the  reason,  and  that  nothing  strange  or  tmfitting  shall  penetrate  *" 
into  the  highest  part  of  the  soul  (pp  62  seq.,  489,  666-668).  No  contemplation  without 
working;  mere  contemplation  were  selfishness.  The  stiU  work  of  reason  is  not  prejudiced 
by  external  activity  with  the  numerous  faculties  and  conditions  therein  involved,  lliat 
which  the  reason  comprehends  as  One  and  out  of  time,  the  faculties  tmnslate  into  temporal 
and  spatial  definiteness.  If  a  man  were  in  an  ecstasy,  like  St.  Paul  and  knew  of  a  poor 
man  who  had  need  of  a  Httle  pottage,  it  were  better  that  iie  should  leave  liis  ecstasy  end 
minister  to  the  needy  (pp.  18-21,  330,  654,  607).  So  far  is  it  flpom  being  true  that  works 
cease  when  sanctification  is  attained,  that  it  is  not  until  after  one's  sanctificatioa  that  right 
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activity,  love  to  all  creatures,  and  moet  of  all  to  one's  enemies,  and  peaoe  with  all, 
Ecstasies  are  soon  over,  but  union  with  God  becomes  an  abiding  possession  of  the  soid, 
eren  -when,  in  the  midst  of  the  soul's  outward  activity,  that  union  seems  to  be  wKMiavs. 
The  outward  works  of  mercy  are  indeed  not  done  on  their  o^rii  account;  they  have  an  end 
where  there  is  no  sorrow  nor  poverty,  in  eternity,  while  the  discipline  of  the  inner  nazv 
from  which  they  arise,  begins  here  and  endures  eternally  (p.  329  seq.)-  A  man  can  re&fr 
quish  himseK  and  still — and  then  only  with  full  right — retain  temporal  goods.  He  caa 
esgoy  all  things ;  no  natural  sensation  is  unworthy  of  him.  We  should  destroy  no  smaBer 
good  in  us,  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  one,  nor  should  we  give  up  any  mode  of  adavitj 
that  is  .of  limited  goodness  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good ;  but  we  should  comprebend  eveiy 
good  m  its  highest  sense,  for  no  good  conflicts  with  another  (pp.  427,  473,  492,  545,  htZl 
Only  the  principle  is  important ;  finom  the  right  principle  flow  right  actions  as  a  matter  of 
course  (p.  179).  Many  people  say :  If  I  have  God  and  his  love,  I  can  do  what  I  wiH  Ther 
must  be  careful  rightly  to  understand  the  case.  So  long  as  thou  hast  power  to  do  anyllmig 
which  is  against  God's  will,  thou  hast  not  God's  love  (p.  232).  Bo  that  to  which  than 
feelest  thyself  most  impelled  by  God.  That  which  is  one  man's  life  is  often  another's  death. 
All  men  are  by  no  means  required  by  Gk>d  to  follow  the  same  way.  God  has  not  made  man's 
salvation  dependent  on  a  particular  form  of  activity.  If  thou  findest  that  the  nearest  way 
for  thee  to  Grod  consists  not  in  many  works  and  outward  labors  and  deprivations — wbidk 
are  not  of  great  importance  unless  one  feels  himself  peculiarly  moved  toward  them  and  has 
power  to  do  and  undergo  them  without  confVision  in  his  inward  life — ^if,  then,  thou  findest 
this  not  in  thee,  be  entirely  at  peace  and  care  but  little  for  it  Also  follow  Christ  spirit- 
ually. Wouldst  thou  fast  forty  days  because  Christ  did  so?  Kay,  follow  him  only  in  this, 
that  thou  perceivest  to  what  he  draws  thee  most,  and  then  practice  renunciation.  That 
were  a  weak  inward  life  which  should  depend  on  its  outward  garb ;  the  inner  must  defeei^ 
mine  the  outer.  Therefore  those  may  with  perfect  right  eat  who  would  be  quite  as  readj* 
to  fast.  Torment  not  thyself;  if  God  lays  sufferings  on  thee,  bear  them.  If  he  gives  thee 
honor  and  fortune,  bear  them  with  no  less  readiness.  One  man  cannot  do  all  things ;  he 
must  do  some  one  thing ;  but  in  this  one  he  can  comprehend  all  things.  If  the  obetacfe  is 
not  in  thee,  thou  canst  as  well  have  God  present  with  thee  by  the  fire  or  in  the  stall  as  In 
devout  prayer.  Be  not  satisfied  with  a  God  whom  thou  only  conceivest  in  thought  If 
thought  perishes,  so  perishes  thy  God.  Thou  mayst  by  faith  arrive  at  the  state  in  whidi 
thou  shalt  have  God  essentially  dwelling  in  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  in  God  and  God  in 
thee  (pp.  543-678). 

Y.  Since  God  accomplishes  the  process  of  his  own  redintegration  fVom  a  state  of  self- 
alienation  by  means  of  the  soul,  it  follows  that  God  needs  the  souL  He  lies  constantly  in 
wait  for  us,  that  he  may  draw  us  into  himself.  For  this  end  he  works  all  his  works.  God 
can  as  little  do  without  us  as  we  without  him.  This  eternal  process  in  God  is  his  grace. 
God's  grace  works  supernuturally  and  in  a  manner  that  transcends  reason ;  it  is  unmerited, 
eternally  predestinated,  but  does  not  destroy  our  freedom  of  wiU.  Katuro  makes  no  le^; 
she  commences  with  the  least,  and  works  steadily  forward  till  she  reaches  the  ht^iest 
God's  action  does  not  conflict  with  man's  fk«e-wiU.  The  work  of  grace  is  nothing  else  Uiaa 
a  revelation  of  God,  a  revelation  of  himself  for  himself  in  the  soul  (p.  678).  Grace  begins 
with  the  conversion  of  the  will,  which  conversion  is  at  once  a  now  creation  out  of  nothing. 
It  effects  In  man,  not  a  course  of  action,  but  a  condition,  an  indwdling  of  the  soul  in  Grod. — 
Concerning  the  relation  of  grace  to  treo  will,  Eckhart  expresses  himself  in  an  uncertain 
manner. 

By  grace  man  regains  the  complete  union  with  God,  whidi  ho  had  originally.  The  soul, 
like  all  things,  pre-existed  in  God.    Then  I  was  in  God,  not  as  this  individual  man,  but  as 
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God,  tree  and  unconditioned  like  him.  Then  there  were  no  real  differences  in  God.  Im- 
jnanent  in  the  divine  essence,  I  created  the  world  and  myself.  By  mj  emanation  from  him 
into  individual  existence  I  gave  God  his  divine  nature  (his  Godship),  and  do  give  it  him 
ccmstantly ;  for  I  give  him  that  possibility  of  communicating  himself  which  constitutes  his 
eoflenoe.  God  can  only  understand  himself  through  the  human  soul ;  in  so  far  as  I  am 
immanent  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  he  works  all  his  works  through  me,  and  whatever  is 
an  object  of  the  divine  understanding,  that  am  I  (pp.  581-^83,  614,  281-284).  If  I  return 
out  of  my  finite  form  of  existence  into  God,  I  receive  an  impulse  that  bears  me  above  the 
angels  and  makes  me  one  with  God.  Then  I  am  again  what  I  was ;  I  neither  increase  nor 
decrease,  but  remain  an  immovable  cause,  that  moves  all  things.  This  breaking  through 
and  out  from  the  limitations  of  creatureship  is  the  end  of  all  existence  and  of  all  change. 
Grod  became  man  that  I  might  become  God.  I  beoomo  one  body  with  Christ  and  one  spirit 
with  God.  I  comprehend  myself  no  otherwise  than  as  a  son  of  God,  and  draw  all  things 
after  me  into  the  uncreated  good  (pp.  511,  684).  But  the  soul  is  nevertheless  not  anni- 
hilated in  God.  There  remains  a  little  point  in  which  the  soul  continues  to  show  itself  a 
creature,  in  distinction  from  the  Deity,  namely,  in  this:  that  it  is  unable  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  the  Grodhead  Complete  annihilation  of  the  soul  in  (rod  is  not  its  highest  end.  We 
become  (rod  by  grace,  as  (jrod  is  God  by  nature.  This  state  is  also  called  a  deification  of 
man  (the  OktMi^  of  Dionysius  and  Maximus — see  above,  p.  362 — ^and  of  Erigcna,  see  above, 
ppi  358,  362  seq.),  and  not  only  is  the  soul  affected  by  this  change,  but  the  body  also 
becomes  transfigured,  freed  from  the  senses  (pp.  128,  185,  303,  377,  465,  523,  533,  662). 

The  relation  of  evil  to  the  absolute  process  is  not  clearly  explained  by  Eckhart.  It  was 
impossible  that  this  should  be  otherwise,  ain^e  Eckhart,  like  his  predecessors,  conceded  to 
evil  only  the  character  of  privation.  As  denoting  a  necessary  stadium  in  the  return  of  the 
aoul  into  Grod,  evil  is  sometimes  represented  by  Eckhart  as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  of  the 
universe,  as  a  calamity  decreed  by  God.  All  things,  sin  included,  work  together  for  good 
for  those  that  are  good  (p.  556).  God  ordains  sin  for  man  and  for  those,  most  of  all,  wliom 
he  has  chosen  for  great  things.  For  this,  also,  man  should  be  thankfiiL  He  should  not 
wish  that  he  had  not  sinned.  By  sin  man  is  humiliated,  and  by  forgriveness  he  is  all  the 
more  intimatiely  united  to  God.  Nor  should  he  wish  that  there  might  be  no  temptation  to 
sin,  for  then  the  merit  of  combat  and  virtue  itself  would  no  longer  be  possible  (pp.  426, 
652,  557).  Kegarded  from  a  higher  stand-point,  evil  is  not  evil,  but  only  a  means  for  the 
realization  of  the  eternal  end  of  the  world  (pp.  Ill,  327,  559).  God  could  do  no  g^reater 
harm  to  the  sinner  than  to  permit  or  predestine  him  to  be  sinfUl  and  then  not  send  upon  him 
suffering  sufiBciently  g^reat  to  break  his  wicked  will  (p.  277).  God  is  not  angry  nt  sin,  an 
though  in  it  he  had  received  an  affront,  but  at  the  loss  of  our  happiness,  t.  c,  he  is  angry 
only  at  the  thwarting  of  his  plan  in  regard  to  us  (p.  54).  To  the  permanent  essence  of  the 
spirit  sin  is  external  only.  Even  after  the  commission  of  mortal  sins  the  spirit  retains  in 
its  essence  its  likeness  to  God;  even  then  good  works  may  arise  f^om  the  eternal  basis  of 
the  soul,  the  fruit  of  which  remains  in  the  spirit  and,  if  the  latter  is  received  to  grace, 
redound  to  its  furtherance  (pp.  71-74,  218) — ^Yet  Eckhart  also  teaches  the  Church  doctrine 
of  origfinal  sin.  Adam's  fall  really  disturbed  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  and  not  only 
brought  disorder  into  the  nature  of  man,  which  was  before  fVee  from  all  weakness  end 
morally  perfect^  and  rendered  man  mortal,  but  also  introduced  confusion  into  all  extemrl 
nature  (pp.  368,  497,  658),  and  sin  has  since  become  tlie  nature  of  all  (pp.  370,  433,  5'JO, 
Une  26). 

Eckhart  distinguishes  between  and  teaches  both  an  eternal  and  a  temporal  incarnation, 
and  makes  abundant  exertions  to  render  the  latter  conceivable.  Be  first  discriminates  care- 
fblly  in  Christ  between  the  man  and  the  God,  and  then  teaches  that  these  elements  were 
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united  in  one  peraon.  Christ's  person  was  eternally  present  in  Qod  as  the  seoond 
of  the  Trinity.  He  assumed  not  the  nature  of  a  partacolar  man,  but  humanity  itself  vtkb 
subsisted  as  an  idea  eternally  in  God.  Hence,  as  Eckhart  asserts  with  Mazimus,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Thomas,  God  would  have  become  man,  eren  if  Adam  had  not  &I]en.  Not 
therefore,  but  Christ,  is  the  first  man  whom  God  created;  for  when  God  created  man,  it 
the  future  Christ  that  God  had  in  mind  (pp.  158,  250,  591).  Christ  was  bom  as  a  man  bj 
a  miracle  at  a  definite  moment  of  time,  while  at  the  same  time  he  abides  etemaliy  in  God. 
His  body  was  derived  from  Mary,  his  spirit  was  created  by  Grod  out  of  nothing:  totte 
body  as  well  as  the  spirit  God  communicated  himself.  The  human  and  divine  natures  are 
united  in  Christ,  but  mediately  and  in  such  manner  that  each  continues  to  subsiat  in  im 
peculiarity ;  his  person  is  the  common  substratum  and  bond  of  union  of  the  two  oatBRs 
(pp.  674,  677).  Between  Christ  as  creature  and  the  eternal  Word  the  distinction  must  be 
carefully  maintained.  Christ's  soul  was  in  itself  a  creature :  divinity  was  eommunkated  to 
him  in  a  supernatural  manner  after  his  creation.  After  Adam's  fall  it  was  necessary  that 
all  creatures  should  labor  to  bring  forth  a  man  who  should  restore  them  to  their  orighial 
glory  (p.  497).  By  nature  Christ's  soul  was  like  that  of  any  other  man;  by  moral  exartka 
Christ  raised  himself  into  the  immediate  vicinage  of  God,  as  I  also  can  do  throng  him 
(p.  397).  His  soul  is  the  wisest  that  ever  existed.  It  turned  in  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  and  therefore  God  endowed  it  with  divine  attributes.  Christ's  created  aool  never 
completely  fathomed  the  Deity.  In  his  youth  he  was  simple  and  unknowing,  like  any  other 
child ;  during  all  his  life  on  earth  his  unity  with  God  was  withdrawn,  so  that  he  had  not  the 
fuH  intuition  of  the  divine  nature.  In  heaven  the  soul  of  Christ  still  remains  a  creature  and 
is  limited  by  the  conditions  of  creatureship  (pp.  535,  674).  But  the  unequalled  degree  of 
moral  elevation  in  him  was  duo  to  an  unparalleled  working  of  divine  grace.  When  Christ 
was  created  his  body  and  soul  were  united  in  one  moment  with  the  eternal  Word.  In  hn 
deepest  sufl^rings  he  remained  united  with  the  highest  good  in  the  highest  faculi^  of  his 
soul.  But  his  body  was  mortal,  and  in  his  senses,  his  body,  and  his  undenitanding,  he  waa 
subject  to  sufiering.  His  union  with  God  was  so  powerful  that  he  could  never  for  as 
instant  turn  away  fh)m  God,  and  the  origin  and  end  of  all  his  actions  was  to  be  found  in 
his  own  essence— they  were  free,  unconditioned,  and  emptied  of  all  finite  ends  (pp.  29t, 
29.'i,  583).  Christ's  sittmg  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  signifies  his  exaltation  above 
time  into  the  rest  of  Deity,  to  which  also  those  who  are  risen  with  Christ  shall  attain  (p.  116 
seq.).  Thus  Christ  is  our  pattern.  If  we  can,  like  him,  become  not  one  man,  bat  kumanityy 
we  shall  receive  by  grace  all  that  Christ  had  by  nature. — Of  the  theory  c€  satisfactioa 
slight  traces  only  are  found  in  Eckhart  and  these  only  such  as  were  suggested  by  linguistic 
usage.  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  by  his  moral  merit  Through  God's  assumption  of  the 
human  nature,  the  latter  has  been  ennobled,  and  I  attain  this  nobility  in  so  far  as  I  am  ia 
Christ  and  realize  in  myself  the  idea  of  humanity  (pp.  64,  65).  Christ  has  proved  to  us  the 
blessedness  of  sufierifig ;  redemption  through  his  blood  is  with  Eddiart  only  another  ex- 
pression for  the  sanctifying,  typical  power  of  his  sufferings  (pp.  452, 1 84^  By  hia  per^Bct  per- 
formance of  duty  ho  earned  a  reward,  in  which  we  all  participate,  so  far  as  we  are  one  with 
him  (p.  644).  Hence  his  mortal  body  deserves  no  worship ;  every  moral  soul  is  nobler  than 
it  (p.  397).  The  consideration  of  Christ's  appearance  as  a  man  is  but  a  preliminary  step ; 
even  to  the  disciples  Christ's  bodily  presence  was  a  hindrance.  We  must  follow  and  seek 
after  the  humanity  of  Christ  till  we  apprehend  his  deity.  Thinking  mudi  of  the  man  Jeeua 
of  his  bodily  appearance  and  his  suiTering,  is  viewed  by  £!ckhart  as  the  source  of  a  falae 
emotion  and  a  sentimental  devotion  without  moral  power  and  dear  knowledge  (ppi  241, 
247.  636,  658).  Mary  is  blessed,  not  because  phe  bore  Christ  bodfly,  but  because  rhe  bore 
him  spiritually,  and  m  this  every  one  can  become  like  her  (pp.  285,  345-847).    In  a  Finilar 
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mcoiner  Eckhart  judges  con(«niiDg  the  sacrameats.  even  when  he  is  insisting  most  strongly 

on.    the  orthodox  doctrine.     The  Eucharist  may  indeed  be  the  greatest  gift  of  Qod  to 

4:iumanity ;  still,  it  is  greater  blessedness  to  have  Gk>d  spiritually  bom  in  us  than  to  be 

uxiited  corporeally  with  Christ    For  him  who  should  be  sfuritually  well  prepared  for  iJi 

e'v^ery  meal  would  beoome  a  sacrament.    Sacrament  means  sign.    He  who  adheres  cod- 

■tazitly  to  the  sign  alone  comes  not  to  the  inward  truth  to  which  the  sign  merely  points 

(pp.  568,  239,  396,  693). — Until  death  it  is  possible  to  advance  in  Banctiflcation,  but  not 

afterward.    The  state  in  which  one  is  at  his  death  remains  his  state  forever  (p.  639). 

Sell  is  a  condition;  it  is  existing  in  nothingpiess,  in  alienation  from  GkxL     For  those 

'wlio  are  oanyerted  shortly  before  dying  a  purgatory  of  temporary  duration  is  given. 

JLt  the  judgment-day  it  is  not  God  that  pronounces  judgment,  but  man  who  passes 

■entenoe  upon  himself;  as  he  then  appears  in  his  essence,  so  shall  he  remain  eternally. 

A.t  the  resurrection  the  body  receives  and  shares  the  essence  of  the  soul;   that  which 

Is   raised  is  not  the  material  body  itself,  but  the  ideal  principle  of  the  body  (pp.  47  0> 

472,  622). 

Eckhart's  doctrine  is  an  interpretation  and  in  part  a  modification  of  the  fundamental 
Christian  dogmas,  resting  on  a  bold  metaphysical  fundamental  conception,  the  idea  of  the 
equality  in  essence  of  the  soul  with  God.     In  his  independent  attitude  with  reference  to 
eoclesiastical  doctrine  Eckhart  was  a  forerunner  of  modem  science.     If  later  thinkers,  on 
grounds  of  pure  rational  science  alone,  have  striven  against  an  agreement  of  philosophy 
^with  Christianity,  Eckhart,  setting  out  with  what  he  believed  to  be  a  conception  held  bj*-  the 
Church,  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  reason.    The  type  of  Iiih 
character  and  teaching  was  derived  from  the  innermost  essence  of  the  German  national 
character,  and  in  Germany  the  impulses  which  his  doctrines  gave  to  thought  have  never 
ceased  to  be  operative,  even  when  his  name  has  been  almost  forgotten.    Eckhart  wished 
to  edify,  but  by  means  of  clear  knowledge.    With  him  the  dogmatic  lost  its  specific  form. 
the  historical  its  essential  meaning;  the  motives  of  his  doctrine,  although  dominated  by  a 
high  ethical  consciousness  and  a  corresponding  endeavor,  were  of  a  purely  scientific 
nature,  notwitlistanding  that  the  scientific  form  was  relatively  wanting.     Eckhart  does  not 
linger  at  the  stages  in  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  like  the  representatives  of  Romanic 
Mysticism,  but  expends  his  force  in  the  exposition  of  that  which  truly  is,  and  of  true 
knowledge.    Thus  he  seeks  to  separate  the  pure  idea  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  of  his  predecessors  from  all  its  integuments,  as  also  to  comprehend  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  heretics  in  that  aspect  in  which  they  are  relatively  justified.    The  mystical 
elements  in  Eckhart  are  his  conception  of  the  highest  activity  of  the  reason  as  immediate 
iatellectual  intuition,  his  denial  of  the  being  of  all  finite  things,  his  demand  that  the  indi- 
vidual self  should  be  given  up,  and  his  doctrine  of  complete  union  witli  God  as  the  supreme 
end  of  man.    But  his  mysticism  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  feeling  as  of  thought,  and  this 
g^ves  him  that  coolness  and  clearness  which  he  seldom  disowns.    He  does  not  shun  the 
most  extreme  consequences ;  the  paradoxical  is  rather  sought  than  avoided,  and  the  ever- 
enchaining,  often  fascinating,  form  of  expression  is  carried  to  the  extreme  in  its  kind,  in 
order  to  render  it  impressive  and  to  make  more  manifest  the  contrast  between  the  view 
presented  and  the  more  superficial  view  ordinarily  taken.    For  this  reason  the  expression 
is  often  more  paradoxical  than  the  thought,  and  Eckhart  is  careful  to  add  the  necessary 
restrictions.    In  many  points  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas  approaches  exceedingly  nenr 
to  that  taught  by  Eckhart;  but  his  attitude  with  reference  to  the  Church  and  its  doctrmes 
does  not  permit  him  to  strike  out  so  far  beyond  all  statutory  limits  into  the  pure  ground 
of  the  religious  consciousness.    In  so  far  the  doctrine  of  Eckhart  is  a  spiritualized  Thorn i^m. 
The  Romanic  Thomas  became  the  highest  scientific  authority  of  the  Romisli  Cluirch,  while 
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the  doctrine  of  Eckliart,  the  German^  prepared  the  way  through  its  ethics  for  the  Beilxv 
mation,  and  through  its  metaphysics  for  later  German  speculation. 

.  The  mystical  school,  which  arose  from  Eckhart*s  teaching,  was  divided  into  a  heretied 
and  a  Church  party.  The  former,  called  the  **  false  free  spirits^ '*  favored  a  wild  and  in  its 
consequences  immoral  pantheism,  while  the  latter  sought  to  combine  Eckhart's  doctrine  in 
a  modified  form  with  personal  piety.  There  followed  a  popular  commotion,  which  affected 
large  portions  of  the  German  people.  Ancient  heresies  found  a  support  in  the  doctrines 
of  Eckhart.  On  the  other  hand,  the  widespread,  retired  community  of  the  Dnends  of  God 
(the  name  indicates  the  opposite  of  slaves  of  the  law),  whose  peculianty  consisted  in  an 
extravagant  feeling  of  the  nearness  of  God,  also  found  their  chiefs  mostly  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Eckhart.  The  most  important  of  Eckhart's  immediate  disciples  were  the  cele- 
brated preacher  Johannes  Tauler  of  Strasburg  (130(y-1361) — who  combined,  in  his  sermons 
and  in  his  opuscule  on  the  Imitation  of  the  Poverty  of  Christ,  impressive  and  morallr 
edifying  cxliortation  with  the  repetition  of  the  speculative  doctrines  of  Eckhart,  and  Heir- 
rich  Siiso,  of  Constance  (1300-1365),  the  Minnesinger  of  the  love  of  God,  with  whom  th« 
pious  effusions  of  an  extravagant  fancy  entered  into  singular  union  with  Eckharfs  abstract 
speculations.  Also  the  treatise  from  the  fourteenth  century  by  an  unknown  author,  whic*i 
was  discovered  by  Luther,  and  which,  published  under  the  title  of  ^*  A  German  Thedogf^" 
produced  so  great  effects,  is  a  substantially -fail^ful  reproduction  of  the  fundamental  idets 
of  Eckhart,  although  in  parts  the  point  of  the  original  expression  is  blunted  off*.  Thou^ 
incited  by  the  doctrines  of  Eckhart,  John  Rusbroek  (1293-1381),  Prior  of  the  Convent  o<f 
Grimthal,  near  Brussels,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Romanic  Mysticism,  and  tanghi, 
without  going  very  deeply  Into  ontological  speculations,  that  the  way  to  God  was  through 
contemplation.  Yet  he  also  became  suspected,  by  Chancellor  Gerson,  of  pantheism  and 
of  deifying  the  soul.  None  of  the  men  named  developed  farther  the  doctrine  of  Edchart 
in  scientific  form.  With  them  the  purely  theoretical  interest  was  inferior  to  the  religions 
and  ethical  and  practical ;  all  of  them  fought  against  the  wild  outgrowths  from  £ckhart*t 
conceptions.  They  sought  in  particular  to  indicate  more  exactly  the  distinction  between 
God  and  his  creatures ;  they  considered  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  not  as  a  union  of 
essence,  but  as  one  of  will  and  of  vision,  and  conceived  faith  more  as  a  subjection  of  the 
understanding  to  authority,  although  unable  to  break  loose  themselves  from  Eckhart's 
conception.  Tauler  and  the  "  German  Theology  '*  were  most  instrumental  in  perpetuating 
Eckhart^s  speculation,  while  the  ban  of  the  Church  rested  with  all  its  weight  on  Eek- 
hart's  memory  and  works. 

Later  Mysticism,  as  it  was  developed  among  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (founded 
by  the  fViend  of  Rusbroek,  Gerhard  Groot,  died  1384),  and  especially  by  Thomas  Hamer- 
ken  of  Kempen  (died  1471,  **0f  the  Imitation  of  Christ"),  and  as,  inspired  from  this  source, 
it  became  in  Johann  WesseVs  writings  (died  1489)  a  system  of  reformed  theology,  bears  do 
longer  the  speculative  character  of  the  school  of  Eckhart. 
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